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WITH  plans  being  laid  to  induct 
700,000  additional  men  into  the 
armed  forces  of  the  country 
before  July  1,  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry will  be  confronted  with  the 
greatest  manpower  shortage  in  our 
history.  The  announced  intention  of 
the  Government  is  to  expand  our 
fighting  forces  to  11,300,000  men  dur- 
ing the  next  three  months.  The  total 
figure  at  the  close  of  March  was 
10,600,000. 

The  plan  is  to  get  as  many  as 
possible  of  these  additional  700,000 
men  from  the  group  between  18  and 
26  years  of  age.  Under  instructions 
sent  to  the  State  Directors  of  the 
Selective  Service  System  on  March  24 
by  General  Lewis  B.  Hershey,  after 
reviewing  and  reconsidering  draft 
deferments  for  those  between  18  and 
26  years  of  age,  draft  boards  will  take 
up  the  cases  of  registrants  in  the 
group  from  26  to  37  years  of  age. 

Requirements  for  Deferment 
Raised 

During  the  middle  of  February, 
General  Hershey,  director  of  the 
Selective  Service  System,  sent  out 
new  regulations  to  all  local  draft 
boards,  with  instructions  to  make  16 
war  units  the  minimum  requirement 
for  deferred  classification  on  the  part 
of  agricultural  workers.  Prior  to  that 
time  the  minimum  number  of  war 
units  entitling  farm  workers  to  de- 
ferred classification  was  8  units. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  National 
Grange  and  various  other  organized 
farm  groups,  placing  the  minimum 
standard  for  deferment  at  16  war 
units  is  to  set  a  goal  that  is  virtually 
impossible  of  attainmeent  on  a  large 
proportion  of  the  farms  of  the 
country. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
during  the  latter  part  of  February, 
the  estimated  number  of  war  units 
produced  on  the  farms  of  the  United 
States  during  1943  averaged  14.1 
units.  The  number  of  war  units  pro- 
duced on  farms  according  to  geo- 
graphic divisions  in  1943  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  England  States,  9,1;  Middle 
Atlantic,  12.5;  East  North  Central, 
16.5;  West  North  Central,  21.6; 
South  Atlantic,  9.8;  East  South 
Central,  9..5;  West  South  Central, 
14.4;  Mountain,  15.4;  and  Pacific, 
15.2. 

Explanations  Not  Convincing 

In  discussing  the  matter  with 
representatives  of  the  farm  organiza- 
tions stationed  at  Washington,  some 
government  officials  have  intimated 
that  the  reason  for  this  drastic  change 
in  the  regulations  for  deferments  of 
agricultural  workers  is  to  make  it 
easier  to  roundup  "slackers." 


Plans  Call  for  700^000  Additional 
Men  for  Armed  Services  by  July  1 

Standard  for  Deferment  of  Agricultural 
Workers  Is  Raised.    More  Manpower 
Needed  on  Farms  if  Production  Goals 
Are  to  Be  Achieved 

By  Fred  Brenokman 


However,  this  is  not  very  convinc- 
ing. Every  local  draft  board  has  had 
full  authority  to  revise  the  status  of 
registrants  at  any  time.  Coupled  with 
the  new  directive  is  the  statement  that 
local  draft  boards  should  reclassify 
all  deferred  workers  every  six  months. 
The  wisdom  of  such  a  procedure,  as 
applied  to  agriculture,  is  very  doubt- 
ful, to  say  the  least.  It  is  only 
natural  that  before  the  farmer  plants 
and  sows,  he  should  like  some  reason- 
able assurance  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  will  be  in  a  postion  to  harvest  his 
crops. 

In  the  present  emergency,  by  last 
September,  agriculture  had  already 
contributed  4,350,000  men  to  the 
armed  services  and  to  industry.  Ac-' 
cording  to  figures  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  there  were 
only  8,383,000  workers,  including 
women  and  children,  on  the  farms  of 
the  Nation  during  February.  Since 
there  are,  in  round  numbers,  6,000,- 
000  farms,  this  gives  an  average  of  a 
little  more  than  VA  workers  per  farm. 
It  is  interesting  to  keep  in  mind  in 
this  connection  that  the  average  farm 
in  the  United  States  now  embraces 
171  acres. 

Miracle  of  Farm  Prodi  ction 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
were  confronted  with  many  handi- 
caps, including  a  shortage  of  labor, 
fertilizers  and  machinery,  besides 
gasoline  and  rubber  restrictions,  our 
farmers  last  year  produced  24  per 
cent  more  food  than  in  1939.  This 
miracle  of  production  was  made 
possible  only  because  the  farmers 
and  their  wives,  together  with  the 
children,  worked  long  hours  at  top 
speed.  In  many  instances,  particular- 
ly during  the  busy  season,  they 
worked  70  and  80  hours  a  week,  as 
compared  with  a  basic  work  week  of 
40  hours,  with  time  and  one-half  over- 
time, in  the  war  industries. 

The  farm  production  goals  for  1944 
have  been  set  at  4  per  cent  above  the 
level  of  1943.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
if  these  goals  are  to  be  met,  more 
farm    workers    will    be    needed    this 


year  than  last,  because  it  would  be 
impossible  for  farmers  to  work  any 
harder  than  they  have  been  working 
during  the  last  few  years. 

More  Agricultural  Workers 
Needed 

The  War  Food  Administration 
estimates  that  to  achieve  1944  pro- 
duction goals,  220,000  more  workers 
will  be  needed  in  April  than  for  the 
corresponding  month  last  year;  400, 
000  more  in  June,  350,000  more  in 
July,* and  400,000  more  in  September. 
These  approximations  are  based  upon 
the  normal  weather  and  crop  condi- 
tions. 

To  supplement  our  regular  force 
of  farm  workers,  it  is  estimated  that 
approximately  3,500,000  persons, 
many  of  them  vocationists  from 
towns  and  cities,  together  with  high 
school  boys  and  girls  will  be  enrolled. 
Congress  has  made  an  appropriation 
to  the  War  Food  Administration  for 
the  interstate  movement  of  domestic 
and  foreign  seasonal  farm  workers. 
In  addition  to  this,  we  have  some 
German  and  Italian  prisoners  of  war 
who  will  be  available  for  agricultural 
work  under  certain  conditions. 
Prisoners  of  war  can,  however,  only 
be  effectively  utilized  in  comparative- 
ly large  groups,  when  properly 
sheltered  and  guarded.  It  is  also 
likely  that  during  the  harvest  season 
some  of  our  own  troops  that  are  in 
training  in  the  continental  parts  of 
the  United  States  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  short  periods  to  assist  in  the 
harvesting  of  grain  and  certain 
perishable  crops  that  might  otherwise 
be  lost. 

Since  it  is  impossible  to  fight  a 
war  without  adequate  food  supplies, 
it  follows  that  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  drafting  essential  farm 
workers  for  the  armed  forces. 

Ohio  Board  Goes  .Haywire 

In  some  sections  of  the  country  at 
least,  the  local  draft  boards,  in  an 
effort  to  fill  their  quotas,  are  giving 
farmers  a  1-A  classification  when  it 
would  seem  that  they  should  be  de- 
ferred     on      occupational      grounds. 


For  example,  Harold  J.  Henderson, 
Master  of  Bellmont  County  Pomona 
Grange,  of  Ohio,  reports  that  recent- 
ly a  group  of  20  farmers,  17  of  whom 
were  recommended  as  essential  to  the 
operations  of  farms  by  the  County 
War  Board,  were  placed  in  1-A.  The 
17  men  were  producing  an  average  of 
a  little  more  than  23  war  units  each. 
Commenting  on  this  situation,  Mr. 
Henderson  declared: 

"We  do  not  want  to  shield  any 
person  from  serving  in  the  armed 
forces.  Farms  have  contributed 
much  manpower  to  both  industry  and 
the  armed  forces  and  will  contribute 
more  as  necessary.  But  let  us  main- 
tain a  proper  balance  as  between  food 
and  fighters." 

The  proper  thing  to  do  in  a  case 
like  that  reported  by  Mr.  Henderson 


is  to  make  an  appeal,  for  the  local 
draft  board  was  clearly  in  the  wrong. 

Best   Use  of  Manpower 

Under  the  Selective  Service  Act, 
the  plan  is  to  place  each  man  where 
he  can  make  the  greatest  contribution 
to  the  war  effort.  It  would  take  per- 
haps half  a  dozen  average  "replace- 
ments" to  produce  as  much  food  as 
one  of  these  seventeen  men  accounted 
for  last  year.  To  ignore  this  fact 
would  not  be  making  the  best  use  of 
our  limited  supply  of  manpower. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Henderson  has 
admirably  stated  the  attitude  of  the 
National  Grange  with  reference  to 
this  important  subject. 

The  Grange  is  keeping  in  close 
touch  with  the  situation.  We  have 
held  frequent  conferences  with 
General  Hershey  and  his  staff,  with 
Marvin  Jones,  War  Food  Admin- 
istrator, and  with  the  heads  of  other 
agencies  dealing  with  the  problems 
with  which  we  are  confronted. 
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HER  BIGGEST  JOB 


IS  WAR 


Post  War  Plans  and  Problems 

By  Albert  S.  Goss 

Master  National  Grange 

(From  National  Orange  Monthly) 


ihere  has  never  been  a  time  when  the  work 
of  the  telephone  operator  has  been  so  impor- 
tant as  right  now. 

For  there  are  more  Long  Distance  calls  than 
ever  before.  More  are  in  a  hurry,  particularly 
the  urgent  calls  of  war. 

Calm  in  emergencies,  capable  and  courteous, 
the  telephone  operators  are  earning  a  nation's 
thanks  for  a  job  well  done. 

BELL    TELEPHONE     SYSTEM 


When  you're  calling  over  war-busy  lines,  the 
Long  Distance  operator  may  ask  you  to  "please 
limit  your  call  to  5  minutes."  That's  to  help 
more  calls  get  through  during  rush   periods. 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  .  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Granre  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  suppliea 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized   sUndard   everywhere.      Send   for   catalog. 


Seed  Potatoes 


richest    fields, 
the  garden. 

Paul.  R. 


Buy  Certified  Houma 
Potatoes  to  plant  your 
Some    like    this    variety    for 


Smith,   Ulyssfes,   Pa. 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeie  and  store  your  b«ef,  poultry, 
▼egetaHles.  fruit  and  ice  cream  In  on« 
2-temperature  cakinet.     Write  for  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 

391B  Market  St.        PHILADELPHIA  4,  PA. 


NELSON  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Anconas,  New  Hampaliirea,  Rooka, 
Reds.  NBi.aoN'8  Poultrt  Fabm,  Orore  Citj, 
Pa. 


Fencing  for  the  Farm  stall 

Fence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire, 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Glass,  and  Electric  Peace 
Controllers.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Dept  R.,  Mahopac,  N.  T. 


DRESSES — 10  for  $3.25.  Beautifully  cleaned- 
pressed.  Sizes  12-20.  Special  offer! 
Combination  Spring  outfit,  2  blouses,  wool 
sweater,  skirt  and  sport  Jacket.  Complete 
$2.50.  Free  Family  Catalogue.  Send 
$1.00  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Leader  Mail  Order,  191  Canal  St.  (Dept. 
M4),   New  York. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  ol  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  d  Traders  Bank  of 
Westfield,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


QUALITY  CHICKS  IT  J  ','! 

horns,  lie;  New  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  A 
Wbite  Rocks,  13c  ;  Heavy  Mixed  for  broilers, 
12c  :  White  Leg.  Pullets,  20c  :  W.  Leg.  Ck'ls., 
03c:  Heavy  Pullets,  16c;  Heavy  Ck'ls.,  12c. 
Orders  less  than  100  add  01c  per  chick.  PLUM 
Crhk  PotjLTRT  Farm  and  Hatc?hbrt,  Sun- 
burx,  Pa. 


Quality  Large  White  Leghorn  er  New 
Hampshire  Chicks  bred  for  living  and  lay- 
ing. True  to  breed.  Choice  of  hundreds. 
Every  Breeder  carefully  selected  and  blood- 
tested.  You  did  a  grand  Job  in  43.  Lets  do 
it  better  in  44.  Write  for  special  War  Bond 
offer  to  Granges. 

Lynch  Farm  Hatchbkt,  Hepbumyille.  Pa. 


The  problem  of  adjusting  our  post- 
war economy  to  peacetime  conditions 
will  likely  prove  far  more  difficult 
than  was  the  change-over  from  peace- 
time to  wartime  production.  Facing 
an  unlimited  emergency,  the  task  of 
conversion  to  war  production  was 
simplified  by  the  fact  that  we  had  one 
sole  purpose  and  complete  agreement 
on  the  job  to  be  done.  With  a  definite 
purpose  in  view,  we  gave  almost  un- 
limited power  and  unlimited  credit  to 
the  President  and  told  him  to  do  the 
job.  Today  we  face  no  such  well- 
defined  objective.  We  wish  to  avoid 
the  dictatorial  control  adopted  for  the 
war  emergency,  and  it  must  be  clear 
to  all  that  we  cannot  continue  to  pour 
out  untold  billions  without  causing 
that  most  disastrous  of  economic  up- 
heavals— credit  inflation — which  inci- 
dentally strikes  far  more  suddenly  and 
destroys  more  completely  than  the 
type  of  commodity  price  inflation  we 
have  been  having  so  much  talk  about. 
Organizations  and  groups  created  to 
study  this  problem  number  literally 
into  the  hundreds.  Three  deserve 
special  mention : 

A  special  Congressional  committee 
under  Senator  George  has  made  a 
noteworthy  study  and  a  comprehensive 
report  on  the  problem. 

Director  of  War  Mobilization,  Jus- 
tice Byrnes,  set  up  a  special  commit- 
tee consisting  of  Bernard  M.  Baruch 
and  John  M.  Hancock  (chairman  of 
the  Joint  Contract  Termination 
Board)  which  has  presented  a  report 
of  over  100  pages,  with  a  great  many 
recommendations. 

A  joint  post-war  committee  consist- 
ing of  16  major  economic  groups,  most 
of  whom  are  developing  their  own 
post-war  plans,  has  met  to  try  to  co- 
ordinate the  thinking  of  groups  fre- 
quently supposed  to  be  working  at 
cross  purpsoes.  This  can  prove  of  de- 
cided value. 

Of  these  groups  the  Baruch-Han- 
cock  report  has  commanded  the  most 
attention,  and  through  Executive 
Orders,  the  President  has  started  to 
put  its  recommendations  into  effect. 
While  the  report  contains  many  valu- 
able suggestions  and  in  some  respects 
closely  follows  the  congressional  re- 
port, it  is  nevertheless  distinctly  dis- 
appointing in  that  it  takes  so  narrow 
a  view  of  the  problem.  On  reading 
the  report  one  cannot  escape  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sole  purpose  appar- 
ently appears  to  be  to  restore  manu- 
facturing and  commerce  to  its  pre-war 
status,  and  then  depend  on  some  be- 
nevolent fate  to  keep  production  at  a 
high  level. 

Most  of  the  recommendations  doubt- 
less need  to  be  carried  out  but  they 
are  hardly  a  beginning.  Possibly  that 
is  all  Justice  Byrnes  asked  the  com- 
mittee to  do,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  basic  problems  which  must 
be  solved,  to  establish  and  maintain  a 
sound  economy,  are  scarcely  men- 
tioned. For  example,  the  report  dis- 
poses of  the  problem  upon  which  the 
livelihood  of  45%  of  our  people  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  depends  by  saying: 
"Agriculture,  while  of  enormous  im- 
portance, is  not  touched  upon  because 
it  has  a  special  agency  which  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  others 
under  your  direction  in  the  Office  of 
War  Mobilization." 

Apparently  the  report  is  built  upon 
the  fallacy  which  was  chiefly  respons- 
ible for  the  collapse  following  the  last 
war.  We  refer  to  the  widespread  be- 
lief  that   if  labor   and   industry   are 


prosperous,  the  whole  nation  will  pros- 
per. 

They  forget  that  for  a  decade  fol- 
lowing the  last  war,  labor  and  industry 
enjoyed  the  greatest  prosperity  in  our 
nation's  history,  but  that  this  pros- 
perity was  denied  to  45%  of  our  peo- 
ple who  were  either  farming  or  whose 
livelihood  depended  directly  on  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  farmers. 
They  forget  that  while  industry  and 
labor  were  amassing  the  greatest  in- 
come and  the  mightiest  accumulation 
of  wealth  in  history,  farming  was 
conducted  at  a  loss;  that  during  that 
same  period  farm  wealth  shrunk 
nearly  50%;  that  agriculture  could 
not  pay  its  production  costs  and  ac- 
cumulated unprecedented  debts;  that 
the  resulting  losses  caused  the  closing 
of  hundreds,  and  finally  thousands,  of 
country  banks;  and  that  finally  this 
great  unbalance  in  income  and  the 
failure  to  maintain  the  purchasing 
power  of  our  people  resulted  in  our 
greatest  economic  crack-iip. 

We  can  develop  the  most  perfect 
plans  possible  for  reconverting  in- 
dustry to  peacetime  production;  for 
keeping  labor  employed  during  the 
conversion  period;  for  compensating 
industry  justly  for  its  conversion  and 
dislocation  costs;  and  for  equipping 
ourselves  for  unprecedented  manufac- 
turing production;  but  if  we  do  not 
have  the  purchasing  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  to  buy  the  pro- 
ducts of  industry  and  labor,  the  pro- 
gram will  collapse. 

The  essential  elements  in  the  prob- 
lem are  not  difficult  to  determine,  and 
they  cannot  be  ignored.  They  are 
found  in  the  three  Grange  Guide 
Posts : — 

1.  "Prosperity  depends  on  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth." 

2.  "The  compensation  of  each 
should  be  based  upon  what  he  con- 
tributes to  the  general  welfare." 

3.  "The  prime  purpose  of  govern- 
ment is  to  protect  its  citizens  from 
aggression." 

When  we  have  learned  rule  1,  and 
cease  trying  to  enrich  ourselves 
through  monopoly  and  scarcity  in- 
stead of  through  plenty,  we  will  have 
made  a  start. 

When  we  have  learned  that  "the 
laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire";  that 
each  has  a  place  in  this  complex  so- 
ciety of  ours;  that  each  should  be 
permitted  to  do  his  full  part  and  be 
compensated  equitably — when  we  have 
learned  how  to  do  this,  we  will  have 
found  the  answer  to  the  riddle. 

When  we  have  learned  that  the  chief 
function  of  government  is  to  protect 
each  in  having  an  opportunity  to  be 
the  master  of  his  own  destiny,  we  will 
have  safeguarded  the  progress  made. 

Post-war  planning  which  ignores 
these  three  fundamentals  is  futile. 
While  not  neglecting  the  details,  let 
us  lay  a  sound  foundation  and  the 
problems  of  conversion  to  a  i)eacetiDae 
economy  will  be  infinitely  easier. 


To  err  is  human,  to  forgive,  divine. 
— Pope. 


irrM>  C  ZL  T  17  Foreet  and  ChrlstmM 
JTV-FIV  orVl^C  tree  seedlings  and  trans- 
plants :  American  Red,  Scotch  and  Wblt« 
Pine,  Colorada  Blue  Spruce.  $10.00  and  uP 
per  thousand.  Pine  Hill  Farms  NubskWi 
M.  C.  Stewart,  Homer  City,  Indiana  Co.,  ?•• 

MAKE  MONEY 

Grow  Christmas  Trees  on  Idle  Land.  Se«^ 
ling  and  Transplant  List  on  Request.  SamOTB' 
E.  DiBLB,  C  B  C  Nursery  Agent,  Bhelocta,  r». 
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GRANGE  IS  HONORED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  GOVERNMENT 


Newly  Launched  Liberty  Ship  Is 
Named  "Oliver  Kelley" 

Among  the  hundreds  of  new  ships 
that  have  been  launched  during  the 
past  year  special  interest  for  Grange 
members  attaches  to  the  completion  of 
one  which  recently  sped  down  the 
ways  at  Richmond,  California,  in  the 
midst  of  a  cheering  assembly  of  peo- 
ple, from  the  fact  that  the  name  given 
to  it  was  Oliver  Kelley,  honoring  the 
founder  of  the  Grange  77  years  ago 
The  launching  took  place  at  the  great 
shipyards  of  the  Permanente  Metals 
Corporation,  which  is  one  of  the 
Kaiser  group. 

The  keel  for  the  Oliver  Kelley  was 
laid  December  14,  1943,  the  launching 
occurred  on  January  4,  and  a  week 
later  the  ship  was  delivered  into  ac- 
tual service.  The  Oliver  Kelley  was 
launched  from  the  same  way  from 
which  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago 
the  world's  fastest  ship,  the  Robert  E. 
Peary,  was  launched,  only  four  days 
and  15  hours  after  its  keel  was  laid. 
Such  a  record  in  shipbuilding  is  al- 
most unbelievable,  but  so  thoroughly 
has  American  construction  efficiency 
been  speeded  up  that  Liberty  ships  are 
now  being  turned  out  at  the  rate  of 
one  a  day  from  the  19  ways  in  the 
yard  at  Richmond. 

All  the  named  ships  built  by  the 
Government  are  intended  to  take  their 
names  from  distinguished  American 
citizens  and  in  the  launching  address 
occurred  an  impressive  tribute  to 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley,  "who  rose  over- 
night from  an  obscure  clerk  in  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington to  one  of  the  leading  figures 
in  American  life ;  who  recognized  the 
need  for  organized  action  among  the 
farmers  of  the  nation  and  had  vision 
enough  to  start  such  an  organization: 
The  National  Grange,  today  recog- 
nized as  the  most  potent  single  farm- 
ers' group  in  America." 


EXCERPT  FROM  REPORT 
OF   AGRICULTURAL   COM 
OF  NATIONAL  GRANGE 

"American  agriculture  is  facing  a 
crisis.  Regulations  and  restrictions 
have  been  imposed  in  many  instances 
by  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with 
the  practical  side  of  agricultural 
problems.  We  must  have  abundant 
production.  If  the  farmers  of  the 
nation  receive  a  price  for  their  pro- 
ducts high  enough  to  make  it  possible 
to  pay  a  wage  to  keep  labor  on  the 
farm,  and  if  they  are  given  the 
necessary  equipment  and  the  facili- 
ties for  operating  such  equipment, 
and  then  are  given  a  good  letting 
alone,  they  will  produce  a  maximum 
yield." 


COOL,  SKIM,  AND 

REHEAT  SOUP 

Navy  cooks  find  that  men  of  the 
■''^ayy  share  the  common  prejudice 
against  greasy  soups.  So  they  make 
a  habit  of  cooling  the  soup  after  cook- 
ing to  allow  the  fat  to  rise  and  hard- 
en. Then  they  remove  the  fat  and 
reheat  the  soup  for  serving.  Inciden- 
tally this  saves  the  fat  for  cooking  or 
ior  turning  in  for  making  glycerin 
and  soap. 


Tommy   (saying  his  prayers  sleep- 

l.'y)    -"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep; 

^  pray  the  Lord  my  soul  to  keep  .  .  ." 
Mother   (prompting)— "If  .  .  ." 
Tommy  (almost  asleep)— "If  he  ho-1 

^ers  let  him  go,  eeny,  meeny,  miny, 

ttio  l"—Palhfinder. 
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YOUNG  CHICKS  need  even  heat 
just  as  much  as  they  need 
food  .  .  .  yet  nothing  is  more  un- 
even than  spring  weather.  One  day 
is  warm  and  sunny  .  .  .  the  next  is 
cold  and  blustery.  Yet  chicks  can 
be  kept  at  a  uniform  temperature 
.  .  .  with  a  warm  weather  electric 
brooder  made  in  your  workshop. 
Temperatures  under  the  hover  of 
the  brooder  shown  are  not  affected 
by  changeable  spring  weather. 

A  satisfactory  brooder  is  easy 
to  build.  No  specially  constructed 
brooder  house  is  needed.  About 
all  that's  required  is  a  roof  that 
doesn't  leak  ...  a  tight  floor  .  .  . 
and  a  room  free  of  floor  drafts. 

fRSS  Bulletin 
Gives  Full  Instructions! 

Everything  you  need  to  know  about  con- 
structing homemade  electric  chick  brood- 
ers is  told  in  the  free  bulletin,  "How  to 
Build  an  Electric  Chick  Brooder."  Com- 
plete instructions  are  given  for  building 
a  good  hover  suitable  for  year  'round 
brooding.  This  bulletin  is  practical  .  .  . 
materials  suggested  are  readily  available 
and  tools  required  are  usually  found  on 
the  farm.  Mail  the  coupon  I 


TIME  TO  CHECK  YOUR  REFRIGERATION!  Be  sure  your  refrigera- 
tion equipment  is  in  good  shape  for  the  warm  weather  !  Send  for  free 
book,  "How  to  Care  for  Farm  Electric  Equipment,"  and  let  the  chapter 
on  refrigerating  equipment  be  your  guide.  Tells  how  to  take  care  of 
motors  .  .  .  condensers  .  .  .  compressors  .  .  .  valves  and  switches  .  .  . 
cooling  coils  .  .  .  milk  coolers.  Other  chapters  cover  all  the  more  import- 
ant types  of  farm  electric  equipment.  Check  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


£/ectr/c  Companies  of  Pennsylvania 


MEMBERS    OF    PENNSYLVANIA   ilECTRIC   ASSOCIATION 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
RURAL  DEPARTMENT  F,  HARRISBURO,  PA. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin  "How  to  Build 
Electric  Chick  Brooders." 


Name_ 


Address. 
County 


KLKCTRIC  CO* 


n  Also  send  free  book  "How  to  Care  for  Farm 
Electric  Equipment." 


United  States  Senator  Harry  F. 
Byrd  of  Virginia  is  an  active  member 
of  Middletown  Grange  and  its  hall  is 
located  near  the  Senator's  extensive 
apple  orchards. 


The  total  number  of  Golden  Sheaf 
certificates  awarded  by  the  National 
Grange  for  50  years  of  continuous 
Grange  membership,  has  now  passed 
the  5100  mark. 


All  common  things,  each  day's  events, 
That  wit  I  the  hour  begin  and  end. 

Our  pleasures  and  our  discontents. 
Are  rounds  by  which  we  may  as- 
cend. — Longfellow. 
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FOOD  FORUM  STRESSES  IM- 
PORTANCE OF  AGRICULTURE 

Seven  hundred  Washington  officials 
and  diplomats  had  their  first  taste  of 
relief  foods  served  on  china  plates 
here  at  the  Food  Forum  dinner  meet- 
ing, March  16,  in  the  mirrored  ele- 
gance of  the  Presidential  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Statler.  Despite  the  sophis- 
tication of  the  surroundings  and  the 
eminence  of  the  speakers  and  guests, 
the  meeting  was  a  down-to-earth  prop- 
osition with  every  factor  of  relief 
feeding  placed  under  a  verbal  micro- 
scope. 

From  the  first,  the  discusison  pulled 
no  punches. 

''Six  years  ago  tonight,  the  first 
unprovoked  bombing  of  civilians  in 
the  history  of  warfare  took  place  in 
Barcelona,  Spain,"  announced  Bob 
White,  executive  chairman  of  Food 
Forum,  as  he  opened  the  meeting. 
"So  this  is  a  unique  anniversary,  al- 
most a  forgotten  one.  Yet,  tonight, 
this  meeting  of  Food  Forum  is  in  a 
certain  sense  a  recognition  of  that 
tragic  incident.  It  has  been  called  to 
discuss  how  America  can  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  civilians  who  have  been 
bombed  and  starved  into  submission 
by  the  Axis  powers." 

American  civilians  today  are  en- 
joying greater  per  capita  supplies  of 
food  than  they  did  during  the  1935-39 
periods,  the  so-called  surplus  years, 
Lee  Marshall,  director  of  food  distri- 
bution for  the  War  Food  administra- 
tion, told  the  assembly,  which  in- 
cluded 175  members  of  Congress  and 
representatives  of  18  foreign  coun- 
tries. This  has  been  due  in  a  large 
extent  to  the  rationing  system  in  ef- 
fect and  the  outstanding  food  produc- 
tion which  has  permitted  us  to  sup- 
ply the  army  completely  and  still  send 
quantities  of  food  to  our  allies,  he 
stated. 

"This  allocation  system  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  food  economy  in  time 
of  war,"  Marshall  maintained.  "I 
also  see  it  as  a  possible,  and  to  some 
extent,  essential  part  of  our  food  econ- 
omy during  the  reconstruction  period 
that  will  follow  the  war." 

The  sacrifices  being  made  by  the 
American  consumer  and  those  of  the 
United  Nations  must  continue  during 
the  transitional  period  between  war 
and  peace,  Roy  Hendrickson,  deputy 
director  general  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  ad- 
ministration, asserted.  Even  then,  it 
is  doubtful  if  food  needs  of  future 
liberated  countries  in  Europe  and  the 
Far  East  can  be  fully  met,  he  said. 

"The  stream  of  food  to  the  liber- 
ated areas,  counting  both  that  which 
UNRRA  will  finance  and  that  which 
some  of  the  nations  will  finance  them- 
selves, will  be  very  large  for  12  to  24 
months  after  the  surrender,"  Hen- 
drickson predicted.  "Farm  produc- 
tion cannot  stop  now." 

All  government  discussion  of  post- 
war programs  up  to  date  has  failed  to 
include  agriculture,  however,  Rep. 
Cliiford  R.  Hope  of  Kansas  (Rep.), 
minority  leader  of  the  House  agricul- 
tural committee,  pointed  out.  As 
long  as  production  is  needed  on  a 
war-time  basis,  the  American  farmer 
is  entitled  to  more  assurance  than  he 
has  had  up  to  date  as  to  his  ability  to 
secure  labor,  machinery,  fertilizer  and 
transportation,  he  asserted.  The  one 
thing  needed  now,  by  both  agricul- 
tural producers  and  processors,  is  a 
clear-cut  statement  of  government 
policy  on  relief  and  rehabilitation  fol- 
lowing the  war,  Hope  concluded. 

"A  new  chapter  in  the  broad  story 
of  wartime  food  is  coming  up,  nobody 
knows  just  how  soon,  Herbert  W. 
Parisius,  director  of  the  office  of  food 
programs  for  the  Foreign  Economic 
administration,  anticipated.  "The  in- 
evitable   alternatives    to    a    good    job 
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Much  is  being  said  over  the  radio 
and  in  the  press  about  what  kind  of  a 
world  we  shall  be  living  in  tomorrow 
and  especially  in  the  Post  War  Period. 
We  are  almost  inclined  to  believe 
sometimes  that  we  are  spending  more 
of  our  time  and  energy  planning  for  a 
Peace  that  cannot  come  until  we  have 
won  the  war  than  we  are  in  making 
definite  plans  to  end  this  gigantic 
struggle  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  my  intention  to  write 
about  that  kind  of  a  Government  we 
shall  have  tomorrow,  although  we  are 
all  hoping  and  praying  that,  "A  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth."  Nor  am  I  thinking 
of  economic  conditions  even  though  I 
realize  it  will  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  all  of  us  whether  we  have  prosperity 
or  adversity. 

I  am  very  much  more  concerned  to 
know  what  kind  of  moral  and  spiritual 
values  we  are  building  into  the  lives 
of  those  who  shall  be  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  Unless  those  leaders  have 
good  moral  character  even  political 
reedom  in  a  Democracy  and  economic 
prosperity  will  amount  to  very  little  to 
any  of  us. 

But  you  ask,  "How  can  we  be  as- 
sured of  having  this  type  of  leader- 
ship ?"  There  is  only  one  way  and  that 
is  bv  training  the  youth  of  today  for 


rhey  shall  be  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 
In "  connection  with  the  home,  the 
church  and  the  school,  what  an  oppor- 
tunity the  Grange  has  to  help  the 
young  people  to  so  build  into  their 
lives  the  better  things  of  life  of  which 
they  shall  never  need  to  be  ashamed. 

We  hear  so  much  today  about  ju- 
venile delinquency  and  the  crimes  that 
are  committed  by  the  youth  of  today 
and  alas  there  is  top  much  truth  in 
what  we  hear.  However,  let  us  re- 
member that  for  everyone  who  goes 
astray  and  gets  a  lot  of  publicity 
everywhere,  there  are  others  who  are 
living  pure  clean  lives,  but  this  does 
not  make  good  headline  news. 

We  should  be  more  willing  to  com- 
mend those  who  are  trying  to  do  good 
than  to  condemn  those  who  do  wrong. 
Let  us  strive  to  build  into  our  own 
lives  thu«e  things  which  shall  make 
them  helpful  to  others  and  in  the  glad 
tomorrow  we  shall  rejoice  and  be 
thankful  that  we  have  at  least  tried 
to  do  our  best.  The  world  of  to- 
morrow will  be  what  we  who  live  to- 
day plan  it  shall  be  and  may  we  plan 
wisely. 

"We  are  building  day  by  day  as 
the  moments  glide  away,  a  temple 
which  the  world  may  not  see.  But 
every  victory  won  by  Grace,  will  be 
sure  to  find  a  place  in  this  building 
for  Eternity." 


would  be  either  failure  to  feed  mil- 
lions of  dangerously  hungry  people, 
or  an  intolerably  heavy  drain  upon 
food  supplies  here  and  in  other  food- 
surplus  areas.  In  addition  to  food 
itself,  some  production  facilities  will 
be  essential  as  we  help  these  needy 
people  to  help  themselves.  It  will  be 
wise  and  economical  to  move  seed, 
fertilizers,  hand  tools,  replacement 
parts  and  other  necessary  items  into 
devastated  areas." 

Ninety  per  cent  of  the  food  needed 
in  Europe  after  the  war  must  come 
from  Europe  itself.  Dr.  Theodore  W. 
Schultz,  professor  of  agricultural  eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
contended.  Anticipating  a  short  crop 
and  a  long  war,  we  must  be  prepared 
for  a  deterioration  of  the  food  front 
before  peace  is  assured,  he  said. 

"Hungry  people  are  a  menace  to 
our  army,  so  relief  feeding  must  stand 
on  a  footing  with  other  allocations," 
Schultz  stated.  "We  must  be  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  demands.  We  must 
save  wheat  for  food,  not  alcohol.  Eat- 
able fats  should  not  go  into  soap  ket- 
tles and  skim  milk  must  be  fed  to 
children,  not  hogs." 

The  problem  of  relief  feeding  is  not 
just  one  of  economy  but  a  complicated 
medical  problem  of  mass  treatment  of 
starvation,  Dr.  Paul  R.  Cannon,  of 
the  University  of  Chicago,  leading  re- 
search figure  in  the  field  of  proteins 
and  president  of  the  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Pathologists  and  Bacteriol- 
ogists, averred.  Starving  persons 
must  be  fed  a  high  quality  protein 
diet  to  rebuild  body  tissues  and  pre- 
vent infection,  he  explained.  Because 
milk  solids,  meats,  fish,  fowl,  eggs  and 
cheese,  from  which  high  quality  an- 
imal proteins  are  derived,  are  both 
expensive  and  in  short  supply,  vege- 
table proteins  must  be  utilized  for  re- 
lief needs,  he  said. 

"In  battles,  the  population  behind 
the  lines  is  either  a  grave  menace  or 
a  potential  ally,  and  a  hungry  popu- 
lation is  a  hostile  one,"  Col.  H.  E. 
Rounds,  chief  of  the  economics  and 


relief  branch,  civil  affairs  division  of 
the  war  department  general  staff, 
stated.  "When  the  military  concerns 
itself  with  relief  operations  among 
the  -civil  population,  it  is  merely  tak- 
ing measures,  necessary  from  a  strict- 
ly military  point  of  view,  to  maintain 
order  behind  the  fighting  front  so  as 
to  secure  the  safety  of  our  troops,  to 
assure  successful  prosecution  of  mili- 
tary operations  and  to  mobilize  civil- 
ian labor  and  resources  in  further- 
ance of  our  own  war  effort." 

Children  are  always  the  chief  suf- 
ferers in  war,  D.  Robert  Yarnall, 
spokesman  of  the  American  Friends 
Service  Committee,  maintained. 
From  his  experience  in  relief  distri- 
bution following  the  last  war,  Mr. 
Yarnall  urged  that  Americans  raise 
their  voices  for  shipments  of  food 
through  the  blockade  for  child  relief 
in  Europe,  and  that  this  country  must 
prepare  for  another  enormous,  well 
directed,  child  relief  program  pat- 
terned closely  on  that  of  World  War  I. 


MILK  PRICES  INADEQUATE 
CONTROL  AGENCIES  TOLD 


Requesting  that  "a  total  over-all 
price  policy  be  determined  irrespec- 
tive of  whether  such  price  is  or  is  not 
in  part  composed  of  subsidy,"  Earl  E. 
Warner,  statistician  of  Inter-State 
Milk  Producers'  Cooperative,  focused 
the  attention  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission  on  the  un- 
satisfactory milk  pricing  situation 
that  now  exists  in  the  Philadelphia 
area. 

This  position  was  taken  before  a 
joint  hearing  of  the  War  Food  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Pennsylvania 
Milk  Control  Commission,  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  hearing  held  Sep- 
tember 23-24,  1943,  by  the  same  agen- 
cies and  on  which  no  action  has  as 
yet  been  taken,  a  new  subsidy  having 
been  put  into  effect  within  a  few 
days  after  the  close  of  that  hearing. 

In  his  testimony,  Warner,  whose  or- 


ganization has  a  membership  of  ap- 
proximately 6,600  dairy  farmers,  de- 
clared that  "The  Class  I  price,  when 
combined  with  the  Class  II  price," 
must  "cover  the  cost  of  production 
stated  to  be  necessary  last  September 
and  the  increased  costs  incurred  since 
last  September."  He  stated,  further, 
that  these  increases  are  necessary  in 
order  to  fulfill  the  policies  set  forth  in 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act  of 
1937  and  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Con- 
trol Law,  and  also  that  they  are  nec- 
essary in  order  "to  encourage 
throughout  the  year  the  production 
of  sufficient  milk  to  meet  war  time 
needs." 

He  described  the  present  situation 
regarding  milk  prices  as  a  "Jerry- 
built  structure,"  it  being  composed 
partly  of  formula  price  and  partly  of 
subsidy  and  it  is  confusing  to  all  con- 
cerned. The  present  subsidy  arrange- 
ment was  described  as  a  "hand-to- 
mouth"  affair,  the  plans  being  set 
forth  in  a  series  of  short-time  an- 
nouncements rather  than  a  long-time 
policy  which  would  permit  advance 
planning. 

He  stated  that  "this  inadequacy  is 
admitted  by  WFA  itself,"  which  re- 
ported in  its  "Food  Program  for 
1944"  that  "Pending  agreement  on  a 
more  adequate  milk  production  pro- 
j^ram  the  War  Food  Administration 
has  been  making  payments  to  dairy 
producers  on  all  milk  and  butterfat 
sold." 

This  entire  problem  was  summa- 
rized in  his  proposal  "that  the  "War 
Food  Administration  carefully  review 
the  whole  manufactured  milk  price 
problem  on  a  nation-wide  basis  and 
establish  over-all  values  and  prices  for 
milk  used  in  manufactured  products 
which  will  be  in  conformity  with  the 
standards  set  forth  in  the  Marketing 
Agreement  Act  of  1937.  We  proposed 
that  in  fixing  such  adequate  total 
prices  for  manufactured  milk  the 
War  Food  Administration  take  into 
account  any  feed  subsidy  or  other 
subsidy  which  may  be  in  effect  and 
that  such  prices  include  these  sub- 
sidies." 

He  stated,  further,  that  "the  fixed 
price  should  be  an  over-all  price  rep- 
resenting total  value  including  any 
subsidies,  not  a  partial  price  which 
does  not  include  the  subsidy.  Fur- 
thermore, if  and  when  the  feed  sub- 
sidy or  other  subsidy  is  terminated, 
we  propose  that  such  values  should 
stand  in  the  form  of  fixed  prices." 

It  was  stated  by  Warner  that  the 
support  prices  on  live  hogs  have  re- 
sulted in  a  situation  whereby  "the 
hog  growers  have  a  favorable  pro- 
gram all  laid  out  as  far  ahead  as  Oc- 
tober 1,  1944."  A  similar  demand 
was  made  for  dairymen  when  it  was 
stated  that,  "We  maintain  that  it  is 
perfectly  possible  under  standards  set 
up  by  the  Marketing  Agreement  Act 
of  1937  to  determine  both  adequate 
over-all  prices  and  prices  to  be  effec- 
tive over  a  period  long  enough  for  the 
dairyman  to  plan  ahead.  And  thi? 
we  urgently  recommend." 

Costs  of  milk  production  were  re- 
viewed by  Wm.  L.  Barr,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Agricultural  Economic? 
at  Pennsylvania  State  College.  Hi? 
findings  showed  a  cost  of  production 
of  $4.71  per  hundred  pounds  of  miH^ 
delivered  f .  o.  b.  Philadelphia,  this  be- 
ing a  $0.22  increase  since  last  Sep- 
tember when  similar  testimony  "wa? 
presented  to  these  milk  control  agen- 
cies. Further  facts  concerning  the 
feed  and  labor  situation  confronting 
farmers  were  presented  by  A.  B.  Ham- 
ilton, Associate  Professor  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  University  of  Mary- 
land ;  Allen  G.  Waller,  Head,  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultural  Economies,  Rut- 
gers University ;  and  George  M.  Wor- 
rilow,   Acting   Associate   Director  of 


Extension,  University  of  Delaware. 

In  the  cl6sing  session  of  the  hear- 
ing, Claude  M.  T.  Laudenslager,  pres- 
ident of  the  Philadelphia  Milk  Ex- 
change, outlined  the  difficulties  con- 
fronting milk  distributors,  naming 
eight  major  governmental  agencies 
which  exert  controls  over  their  indus- 
try. He  stated,  further,  that  the 
price  of  milk  in  Philadelphia  is  14 
cents  per  quart,  while  other  north- 
eastern milk  markets  range  as  high  as 
17  cents  and  in  none  of  them,  except 
Baltimore,  is  the  spread  as  narrow  as 
in  Philadelphia,  some  markets  expe- 
riencing spreads  of  fully  two  cents 
more  per  quart.  He  described  the 
purchase  and  sale  program  existing 
in  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Washing- 
ton and  New  York  City  as  absurd. 

The  position  of  the  Philadelphia 
Milk  Exchange,  as  presented  by  him, 
was  that  no  increase  to  farmers  could 
be  carried  by  them  without  corre- 
sponding increases  in  the  retail  price. 


NEW  BANG  REGULATIONS 

ARE  APPROVED  BY  STATE 

As  an  aid  in  the  reduction  of  Bang 
disease  in  cattle,  revised  regulations 
intended  to  govern  the  handling  of  all 
cattle,  except  those  intended  for  im- 
mediate slaughter,  to  be  moved  into 
a  Bang  disease  quarantined  area  or 
for  addition  to  other  herds  under  Fed- 
eral-State supervision,  have  been  ap- 
proved by  Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  Dr.  C. 
P.  Bishop,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  and  will  become 
effective  May  1,  1944. 

The  principal  change  from  previous 
regulations  is  that  no  animals  may  be 
sold  from  an  infected  herd  until  the 
entire  herd  has  had  two  consecutive 
negative  blood  tests  within  a  period 
of  30  to  90  days.  Cattle  moved  in 
accordance  with  the  various  require- 
ments are  to  be  accompanied  by  an 
approved  certificate  issued  by  the 
cooperating  Federal  or  State  regula- 
tory official. 

Experience  has  proved  that  a  single 
infected  animal  coming  into  an  other- 
wise clean  or  Bang  disease-free  herd 
may  pass  the  disease  through  an  en- 
tire herd  in  a  short  period  of  time. 
Such  an  animal  easily  can  upset  years 
of  careful  testing  and  work  in  an  area 
where  the  disease  has  been  eliminated 
through  slaughter  and  replacement 
with  disease-free  animals.  It  is  to 
prevent  such  breaking  down  of  years 
of  effort  and  to  further  guarantee  the 
effectiveness  of  Bang  control  and 
quarantine  that  the  new  regulations 
have  been  prepared,  Secretary  Horst 
declared. 

Cattle  shipped  into  Pennsylvania  in 
compliance  with  established  regula- 
tions for  additions  to  herds  and  areas 
under  Bang  supervision  shall  be  held 
m  isolation  and  retested.  Farmers 
^ay  obtain  copies  of  the  new  regula- 
tions from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry or  from  district  agents  of  the 
Bureau  in  various  parts  of  the  State. 


URGES  CARE  IN  BUYING 

VEGETABLE  GARDEN  SEED 

G.  J.  Stout 

Home  gardeners  should  be  more 
wreful  than  usual  when  buying  their 
seeds  this  year.  It  is  believed  that 
there  will  be  enough  seed  of  most 
yegetables  this  year  but  only  if  none 
IS  wasted. 

One  of  the  most  patriotic  things 
that  gardeners  may  do  is  to  purchase 
^nly  the  amount  of  garden  seed  which 
they  are  actually  going  to  plant.  Very 
small  amounts  of  some  kinds  of  seed 
^I'l  be  sufficient  for  a  large  home 
garden. 

However,  the  opposite  is  true  of 
some  other  vegetable  crops  and   the 


Letter  to  John 


From  a  farm  boy^sletterts 
his  big  soldier  brother 


An  American  ranch  boy  in  Europe  knows  the 
words  of  this  letter  from  home  by  heart.  He 
feels  good  inside  because  it  tells  him  the  folks 
back  home  are  doing  their  best  to  help  him 
—  by  getting  all  the  extra  work  done  —  even 
though  he  isn't  there  to  lend  a  hand. 

The  production  of  beef  and  other  meat  18 
a  mighty  important  war  job.  Meat  keeps 
John  and  all  the  other  American  fighting  men 
fit  for  the  hardships  of  battle.  Meat  provides 
proteins  and  vitamins  for  home-front  workers 
who  are  keyed  to  peak  production  of  the 
things  John  needs. 

Swift  &  Company  is  proud  to  share  with 
livestock  growers  in  the  production,  prepara- 
tion, and  delivery  of  meat.  With  plants  and 
marketing  facilities  throughout  the  country, 
nation-wide  meat  packers  help  distribute 
meat  efficiently  and  effectively. 

And  we  have  diversified  our  business 
through  the  development  of  many  by-prod- 
ucts and  related  products  which  fit  naturally 


LETS  ALL  BACK  THE  ATTACK- BUY  ANOTHER  WAR  BONDi 


f^ere  hag        /^  steers. 
**^-  ''inter  a„7  ""^^  «no,r 

^  «°°d  thin/*'''-"'^-   ^^t's 
''"Wdn  - 1  g  "5  ''^^ause  ^e 

r^  ^^t';a,r°;  cotton 
^ve  coj  t^^-   '^e  steers  ^ 

''^^^-  About  tT"" '-  «oo: 

r^'*  this  I*  ''"'  ^ou 

"ys  that.   »,•..     ^°  "So.  Dad 

'*-^P'   I  -.111*'*'"*  ^°"  *ere   * 
*  aian'fi  ^^^e  to  +  ,  ^^ 

^^Sht  ^ii..  year,   jk^^, 

*^^*  tou.h«^^^-    You're  H^ 

^^®^  Job       T  ^°i^« 


into  our  business.  This  is  important,  for  it 
means  that  none  of  the  livestock  grower's  war 
efifort  is  lost. 

Farmers  will  confirm  that  there  is  never  a 
year  when  all  types  of  farming  pay,  never  a 
year  when  all  lose.  So  it  is  with  us.  When  some 
departments  make  money,  others  show  a  loss. 
But  through  diversification,  new  markets  for 
new  products  are  developed,  and  improved 
outlets  provided  for  the  grower's  C€ish  crops. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

Chicago  9,  Illinois 

Although  Swift  &  Company  procesae§  over 

6H  billion  pounds  of  livestock  and  other 

farm  products  a  year,  net  profits  from  ALL 

sources  average  but  a  penny  a  pound. 


Please  feel  free  to  ask  us  for  the  uae  of  the 
following  films: 

"A  Nation's  Meat^ 

•HI!ow8  and  Chickens,  U.  S.  A.* 

"Livestock  and  Meat" 


mistake  often  is  made  of  buying  too 
little  seed.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  beans,  lima  beans,  and  sweet  corn. 
Vegetable  gardening  extension  spe- 
cialists of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  explain  that  some  beans  will 
run  only  30  to  40  seeds  per  ounce  and 
such  will  require  about  1  pound  to 
plant  100  feet  of  row.  Sweet  corn  is 
not  planted  so  close  together  in  the 
row  as  are  beans,  so  that  4  ounces  of 
seed  generally  is  enough  for  100  feet 
of  row. 

Beet  seed  is  quite  light  and  al- 
though it  is  large,  1  ounce  of  seed 
generally  is  sufficient  for  100  feet  of 
row.      Even    then,    thinning    usually 


will  be  required,  not  because  the  seed 
was  planted  too  thick,  but  because 
each  "seed"  really  is  a  fruit  and  con- 
tains 2  to  6  individual  seeds,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  producing  sep- 
arate plants.  Gardeners  are  cautioned 
not  to  buy  more  beet  seed  than  they 
intend  to  plant. 


If  we  cannot  make  light  of  our  trou- 
bles. 
Keep  them  dark.  — Anon. 


Joy,  and  temperance,  and  repose, 
Slam  the  door  on  the  doctor's  nose. 

— Longfellow. 


ENOUGH'S  ENOUGH 

The  Reverend  Stephen  J.  Meany, 
an  Army  chaplain  wounded  during  the 
Makin  Island  invasion,  is  agitating 
for  home  leave  for  men  who  have 
been  on  active  duty  over  two  years. 
To  support  his  request,  he  cites  a  sign 
he  saw  on  one  of  our  ships  in  the 
Pacific:  "I  have  given  the  best  years 
of  my  wife  to  the  Navy." — AP. 


One's  reputation  for  possessing 
brains  will  rarely  be  questioned  if  he 
can  only  restrain  his  tongue  from 
trying  to  prove  it. — Church  Manage^ 
ment. 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


SPECIAL  DAYS  TO 

OBSERVE  IN  MAY 

!N"ational  Music  Week 

Granges  have  always  been  interested 
in  the  advancement  of  good  musical 
programs  and  a  number  of  local 
Granges  have  sponsored  musical  pro- 
grams but  we  especially  want  to  urge 
you  to  plan  a  special  program  for 
music  week,  May  7-14.  If  you  desire, 
a  number  of  groups  such  as  Farm 
Bureau,  P.  T.  A.'s  and  other  organiza- 
tions you  have  in  your  community 
might  put  their  talents  together  for 
this  observance  or  sponsor  a  com- 
munity sing.  The  collection  from  the 
program  should  be  given  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  various  war  services  or  be 
used  for  some  local  community  work. 
The  National  Music  Week  Commit- 
tee would  also  appreciate  a  contri- 
bution. 

It  is  suggested,  we  use  music  by  our 
own  American  composers  or  by  those 
of  the  United  Nations.  You  might 
select  a  number  from  each  of  our 
Allied  Nations  giving  something  of 
the  history  of  music  and  something 
of  the  people  from  each.  Many  helps 
can  be  secured  in  developing  a  musical 
program  from  the  National  Music 
Week  Committee.  A  postal  card  to 
National  and  Inter-American  Music 
Week  Committee,  315  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City  will  bring  their  Music 
Week  letter  and  list  of  publications. 

This  would  be  an  appropriate  timte 
for  Pomona  Lecturers  to  have  the 
eliminations  for  the  quartet  contest 
in  order  that  their  winner  may  be 
eligible  to  take  part  in  the  finals  to 
be  held  at  the  Leadership  School, 
June  5-7.  The  required  number  is 
America  United  and  is  secured  from 
Volkwein's^  Liberty  Avenue,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  for  fifteen  cents.  Be  sure 
and  state  whether  you  desire  it  for 
mixed  voices,  male  or  female. 

Rural  Life  Sunday 

Rural  life  Sunday  falls  on  the  fifth 
Sunday  after  Easter  and  was  first  ob- 
served by  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Agricultural  Missions  in  1929. 
The  day  is  set  apart  for  emphasizing 
the  meaning  of  Christianity  in  rural 
life ;  for  the  invocation  of  God's  bless- 
ing upon  the  seed,  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  and  the  cultivators  of  the  earth; 
for  the  consideration  of  justice  for 
agriculture  and  the  spiritual  values  of 
rural  life.  It  is  suggested  that  we 
unite  with  other  organizations  and  ask 
a  local  church  to  sponsor  the  service. 
Most  ministers  are  very  willing  to  co- 
operate. If  it  is  impossible  to  observe 
the  day  in  this  way,  a  regular  lecturer 
hour  could  be  set  aside  for  the  worship 
service.  A  very  fine  service  is  out- 
lined in  the  leaflet  published  by  the 
Federal  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  America,  297  Fourth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  One  copy  is  available 
from  the  loan  library. 

A  New  Hymn  for  Rural  Life 
Sunday  * 

Rogate:   Tune  Finlandia 

1.  God  calls  to  man,  His  acres  to  pre- 
pare, 
When     springtime     comes — new 
furrows  for  the  grain. 
Breaking  the  ground,  we  breathe 
to  Him  a  prayer, 
Give  rain  and  shine,  the  harvest 
to  attain. 
O  Lord  of  Hosts,  Thy  servants  in 
the  field 


Must  look  to  Thee,  their  sacred 
work  to  shield. 

2.  As  though  ordained  a  sacrament  it 

seems. 
Granted  through  those  who  till 

the  holy  earth 
Whose    dormant    life,    awakening 

from  dreams. 
Will  shield  yield  man's  food,  by 

toil  of  noble  worth. 
A  priesthood  they,  who  plow  the 

fertile  sod, 
Tend  sprouting  blades,  obediently 

to  God. 

3.  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to  Thee,  we  sing 

our  praise; 
Thou  hast  revealed  God  the  Cre- 
ator's Hand. 
Though  we  are  weak,  sufficient  is 
Thy  grace. 
Wherefore  we  pray,  bless  Thou 
the  seeded  land. 
As   Thou   hast  fed   the  thousands 
following  Thee. 
So   bless   these   leaves,   show   us 
Thy  royalty. 

4.  And    when    the   plow   for    reaper's 

tasks  must  rest. 
Make  real  to  us  Thy  presence  in 

the  plains; 
When  fields  of  grain  are  ripe  and 

golden  dressed. 
Thanks   be   to   Thee   for   clouds 

that  brought  the  rains. 
Great  God,  we  pray,  our  farmers' 

work  support; 
Our  faith  make  strong  according 

to  Thy  Word. 

5.  Though    seasons    come,    and    soon 

away  have  fled 
To  leave  us  fruit,  the  harvests  of 

the  field. 
We  trust  Thy  Word,  man's  life  is 

more  than  bread; 
We   shall   not   live,   save  by   the 

grace  God  yields. 
Such    harvest     grant,     the     bread 

which  does  not  cease. 
That  we  may  live,  O  Lord,  with 

Thee  at  peace.     Amen. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

GRANGE  HANDBOOKS 

If  yoU  are  a  new  Lecturer  and  have 
hot  received  the  State  Handbook,  mail 
a  post  card  to  Walker  Shannon, 
Hookstown,  Pa.,  giving  your  name, 
address  and  name  of  Grange  and 
county.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  mail 
one  to  you  immediately. 


ent,  don't  get  excited.  Don't  stand 
there.  Go  to  the  door.  No  wait  take 
a  peek  first  and  see  who  it  is.  (Mary 
looks.) 

Mary:   It's  a  man. 

Boss :  Wait  a  minute.  (He  sits  at 
desk.  Scatters  papers  out,  picks  up 
telephone.)     Let  him  in. 

Boss:  (As  man  enters  with  satchel 
boss  speaks  in  business  like  manner 
over  phone.)  A  thousand  dollars  I 
Say  are  you  crazy?  I'm  a  busy  man. 
I  haven't  time  to  waste  on  a  case  for  a 
thousand.  Make  it  two  and  I'll  con- 
sider it.  No,  sorry,  but  I'm  too  busy. 
Perhaps  next  week,  Monday?  No, 
make  it  Tuesday.  Yes,  at  two  o'clock. 
Yes,  Good-bye. 

(During  conversation  the  man  with 
satchel  stood  gazing  dumbly  around 
the  room.  The  boss  took  time  out  to 
wave  him  to  a  seat.) 

Boss:  Now,  my  dear  sir,  what  can 
I  do  for  you.  Perhaps  I  can  spare  a 
few  minutes  of  my  valuable  time. 
Have  a  cigar. 

Man:  (Speaking  awkwardly.)  I'm 
from  the  telephone  company  and  just 
came  to  connect  your  new  phone. 


•  Text   written  by   Dr.    Martin    Schroeder. 


THE  TELEPHONE 

We  note  the  last  few  lines  of  the 
stunt  entitled  "The  Telephone"  was 
omitted  on  some  of  the  bulletins  sent 
out  in  March.  It  is  being  reprinted 
here  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  need 
it. 

Scene:  An  office  of  the  new  attor- 
ney. Properties  should  be  table, 
chairs  and  telephone.  At  the  opening 
stenographer  is  seen  dusting  the  desk. 
Boss  enters: 

Boss:    Good  morning,  Mary. 

Mary:    Good  morning. 

Boss:    How's  business,  Mary? 

Mary:    Not  so  good. 

Boss :  Well,  now,  let's  not  lot  a  little 
thing  like  that  bother  us.  After  all 
we've  only  been  in  business  about  a 
week.  We  can't  expect  to  be  too  busy. 
If  someone  does  come  don't  get  too 
anxious.  We'll  put  on  a  busy  act,  let 
them  think  our  time  is  valuable  and 
before  we  know  it,  we'll  have  more 
clients  than  we  can  take  care  of. 
(Knock  at  door.)     Quick  Mary,  a  cli- 


POMONA  GRANGE  SEEKS 

UNITY  ON  SOLDIER  VOTE 

Pomona  Grange  No.  26  of  Craw- 
ford County  met  in  session  at  Lines- 
ville  with  Linesville  Grange  No.  694 
acting  as  host  and  Mrs.  Ethel  Nicolls, 
Pomona  Master,  presiding.  Nearly 
200  members  of  various  Granges  over 
the  county  were  in  attendance. 

The  session  opened  with  the  pres- 
entation of  the  Past  Pomona  Master's 
Jewel  to  Mr.  Merle  Porter  of  Cam- 
bria Springs  by  Pomona  Master,  Mrs. 
Ethel  Nicolls,  stressing  the  fine  work 
Mr.  Porter  had  done  while  Pomona 
Master  and  work  being  done  by  him 
as  State  Deputy. 

Pomona  Officers  elected  at  Decem- 
ber meeting  were  installed  by  Mr. 
Merle  Porter  and  his  very  capable 
staff  of  assistants,  all  of  Cambridge. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  Orville 
Robinson,  Master  of  Linesville 
Grange.  Glenn  Crumb  of  Penn  Line 
Grange  and  former  Master  of  Pomona 
Grange  gave  the  response,  telling 
about  the  wild  life  of  the  Pymatuning 
area. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
devotions  conducted  by  Rev.  James 
Cousins,  pastor  of  the  Linesville 
Methodist  Church,  who  gave  a  fine 
talk  stressing  the  responsibilities  each 
person  should  shoulder,  that  by  so  do- 
ing the  Grange,  the  Church  and  the 
community  would  prosper. 

James  K.  Bennett  of  Westford, 
member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Crawford  County  Extension 
Association,  spoke  on  "Post  War 
Thinking." 

Mr.  Claude  Corey  of  Meadville  Ki- 
wanis  Club  gave  a  short  talk  on  the 
problem  of  underprivileged  children,  a 
task  taken  over  by  the  Club. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Crum,  Crawford  County 
Vocational  Supervisor,  gave  a  good 
review  of  the  book  "Plowmans  Folly." 

Mr.  Paul  S.  Cross,  Farm  Agent  of 
Erie  County,  gave  an  interesting  talk 
on  "Farm  Management  in  Wartime," 
stressing  special  care  of  all  farm  ma- 
chinery, keeping  it  in  top  shape  as 
new  machinery  is  high  and  hard  to 
get.  As  labor  becomes  more  scarce, 
farmers  must  depend  on  young  boys 
and  girls  to  aid  them  in  harvesting 
their  crops.  More  careful  planning  of 
crops  and  better  knowledge  of  fer- 
tilizer can  help  produce  better  pro- 
duction. 

The  fifth  degree  was  conferred  on  a 
class  of  13  and  the  following  resolu- 
tions were  adopted : 

Whereas,  It  appears  certain  that 
the  Pennsylvania  Legislature  will  be 


called  in  a  special  session  soon  to  re- 
vamp present  state  election  laws  to 
conform  with  federal  legislation  on 
soldier  voting;  and 

Whereas,  We  feel  that  the  soldiers 
offering  the  supreme  sacrifice  to  their 
country  should  be  given  every  possible 
opportunity  to  express  their  prefer- 
ence for  elective  officials  of  their  state 
and  nation ;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Crawford  County 
Pomona  Grange,  meeting  March  1, 
1944  at  Linesville,  go  on  record  as 
urging  the  Governor  and  the  members 
of  the  State  Legislature  to  forego  any 
political  moves  in  framing  such  legis- 
lation. That  they  work  in  harmony 
to  speedily  enact  such  a  law  that  sol- 
diers may  not  have  the  feeling  that 
they  are  being  discriminated  against, 
by  lengthy  bickering  over  non-essen- 
tial matters  pertaining  to  such  legis- 
lation;  and,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  military  ballots  be 
sent  to  men  and  women  in  service, 
who  in  private  life  were  registered 
voters  of  the  commonwealth.  Also 
that  some  method  be  designed  whereby 
those  coming  to  the  voting  age  of  21 
while  in  the  service  shall  automatic- 
ally become  qualified  voters. 

Whereas,  The  price  of  cows  is  so 
much  higher  now  than  it  was  when 
the  T.  B.  and  Bangs  control  program 
was  put  into  effect;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  request  be  sent  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Miles 
Horst  and  to  Governor  Martin  asking 
that  the  indemnity  paid  for  reactors 
be  materially  increased. 


April,  1944 
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NORTH  SEWICKLEY  GRANGE 
CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

"Discipline  of  Freedom"  was  the 
subject  of  an  interesting  address  by 
Dr.  Beatty  H.  Dimit  of  Indiana, 
Pennsylvania,  instructor  in  Indiana 
State  Teachers  College  and  overseer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  at 
the  thirty-first  anniversary  of  the 
North  Sewickley  Grange,  Beaver 
County  on  March  6.  Dr.  Dimit 
stressed  discipline  of  freedom  in  gov- 
rnment,  press,  education,  religion  and  , 
the  home.  One  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  members  and  friends  attended  the 
meeting. 

Twenty-five  year  certificates  and 
roses  were  presented  to  Thomas  Mc- 
Danel  and  E.  G.  Brelloch  and  a  rose 
also  to  Mrs.  A.  J.  Todd,  widow  of  the 
late  A.  J.  Todd,  who  organized  the 
North  Sewickley  Grange.  Mrs.  Todd 
has  been  a  member  of  Brighton 
Grange  for  thirty-six  years,  and  has 
served  as  the  chaplain  of  the  Beaver 
County  Pomona  Grange  for  the  past 
fifteen  years. 

The  five  charter  members  of  North 
Sewickley  present  were  B.  A.  Caven, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  B.  Swick  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  G.  Householder. 
Others  in  attendance  having  served 
in  Grange  work  for  more  than  twenty- 
five  years  included  Mrs.  B.  A.  Caven. 
Mrs.  Chester  Douglass,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
David  Douglass,  Mrs.  Merrill  Stewart, 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Brelloch,  Dr.  Beatty  H. 
Dimit,  Mrs.  T.  N.  Gillespie  and  Mrs. 
A.  J.  Todd. 

The  lecturer,  Mrs.  Safreed,  was  in 
charge  of  the  anniversary  pogram  and 
acted  as  toastmistress.  Assisting  on 
the  entertainment  committee  were 
Misses  Julia  McDanel,  Helen  House- 
holder and  Ruth  Caven. 

In  January  a  new  Degree  Team  was 
organized  at  the  Grange,  and  a  class 
of  17  candidates  initiated  in  full  form 
in  February.  Also,  the  Fourth  War 
Loan  Drive  was  opened  in  the  Town- 
ship with  the  sale  of  a  large  number 
of  Bonds  at  the  Regular  Grange  meet- 
ing. All  indications  point  to  an  ac- 
tive year  at  North  Sewickley. 


1944  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 

EUROPEAN  CORN  BORER 

Unless  all  Victory  Gardeners  in 
areas  invaded  last  Summer  by  the 
European  Corn  Borer  take  immediate 
steps  to  eradicate  the  pest  through 
complete  destruction  of  all  plant  rub- 
bish before  April  15,  they  can  expect 
worse  destruction  and  perhaps  no 
sweet  corn  whatever  in  1944. 

Damage  by  the  corn  borer  in  the 
season  of  1943  was  the  worst  ever  ex- 
perienced in  Pennsylvania.  The 
spread  to  new  territory  was  alarming. 
In  many  Victory  Gardens  and  farm 
and  commercial  corn  fields  every 
single  stalk  by  the  end  of  the  season 
contained  from  one  to  30  and  even 
more  borers,  and  many  stalks  were  so 
badly  weakened  thoy  broke  under  the 
weight  of  ears. 

Corn  borers  also  attack  potatoes 
and  some  heavy-stemmed  flowers  and 
weeds.  They  are  still  alive  in  the 
stalks  and  stubble,  for  they  live 
through  the  Winter.  If  allowed  to 
live  they  will  pupate  in  April,  moths 
will  emerge  and  lay  eggs  for  a  new 
crop  of  borers,  multiplied  many  times. 

Corn  borer  damage  for  1944  can  be 
eliminated  only  if  every  Victory 
Gardener  and  farmer  in  the  infested 
areas  cooperates  in  a  thorough  clean- 
up campaign.  The  most  effective 
method  of  control  for  gardeners  is  to 
pull  up  and  rake  together  and  burn 
completely  all  plant  refuse  as  soon  as 
possible.  The  method  that  is  most 
practicable  for  farmers  is  to  shred  all 
fodder  and  plow  under  all  stubble  and 
stalks  remaining  in  the  fields  to  a 
depth  of  six  inches  or  more.  Farmers 
who  could  not  do  such  plowing  in  the 
Fall  now  should  do  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

It  will  not  help  much  if  only  one 
Victory  Gardener  here  and  there 
cleans  up.  An  effective  job  can  be 
done  only  if  each  and  every  infested 
garden  is  thoroughly  cleaned  and  all 
plant  rubbish  completely  burned.  It 
must  be  a  guided  effort  to  cover  the 
entire  county  .  A  half-hearted,  hit-or- 
miss  effort  will  be  as  good  as  no  effort 
at  all,  and  the  borers  will  cause  more 
damage  than  ever  next  Summer. 

We  urgently  recommend  that  Vic- 
tory Garden  Chairmen  in  every  com- 
munity where  corn  borers  were  found 
last  Summer  immediately  take  steps 
to  SET  ASIDE  A  DAY  OR  A 
WEEK  BEFORE  APRIL  15  to  see 
that  every  garden  is  made  borer-free 
for  1944. 

Helen  Marshall  Eliasox, 
Victory   Garden    Chairman, 
State  Council  of  Defense. 

Miles  Horst, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Commonwealth  of  Penna. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  NEED 
GOOD  GROWTH  CONDITIONS 

By  G.  J.  Stout 

Good  vegetable  plants  should  be 
stocky,  short,  and  hardy  and  should 
have  a  good,  large  root  system.  Such 
plants  can  be  grown  only  by  giving 
them  plenty  of  room  and  by  watering, 
ventilating,  and  controlling  tempera- 
ture properly. 

The  soil,  prepared  according  to 
recommendations,  should  be  in  a 
moist,  crumbling  condition  with  a 
fine,  uniform  structure  for  starting 
the  seedlings. 

If  a  shallow  box,  or  flat,  is  used,  the 
soil  should  be  fairly  firm  and  level 
with  the  top  of  the  box.  Shallow 
furrows  one-quarter  inch  deep  and  1^2 
to  2  inches  apart  may  be  opened  with 
a  narrow  strip  of  wood.  After  the 
spods  are  sown  8  or  10  to  the  inch, 
the  furrows  are  covered  lightly  and 
the  soil  made  firm.    Water  is  applied 
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carefully  to  avoid  washing.  A  pane 
of  glass  or  sheet  of  paper,  kept  over 
the  flat  until  there  is  evidence  of 
growth,  but  no  longer,  will  prevent 
rapid  loss  of  moisture  and  will  hasten 
germination. 

A  temperature  of  about  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit  at  night  and  70  degrees 
in  the  daytime  is  best  for  growing 
cabbage,  lettuce  and  cauliflower 
plants,  according  to  vegetable  exten- 
sion specialists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Near  planting  time, 
the  plants  are  hardened  by  gradually 
subjecting  them  to  lower  temperatures 
and  keeping  the  soil  slightly  dry,  and 
when  they  are  placed  in  the  garden 
they  can  stand  temperatures  consider- 
ably below  freezing  without  injury. 


TOO  MUCH  REGULATION 

OF  FARM  AUCTION  SALES 

Referring  to  suits  brought  against 
a  Lebanon  County  farmer  and  a  farm 
auctioneer  on  charges  of  violation  on 
OPA  regulation  on  the  sale  of  used 
farm  machinery.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Miles  Horst,  in  the  course  of 
an  address  before  members  of  the  Del- 
aware-Chester County  Farm  Bureau, 
said: 

"Recognizing  to  the  fullest  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  principle  of  price  regu- 
lation as  an  anti-inflationary  measure 
in  wartime  emergency,  I  am  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  undue  interference 
with  our  democratic  way  of  life  by  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  other 
bureaucratic  agency,  whether  it  be 
Harrisburg  or  Washington. 

"An  effort  is  now  being  made  to 
break  down  and  wreck  the  long-estab- 
lished and  generally  popular  system 
whereby  Pennsylvania  farmers  rid 
themselves  of  surplus  stock,  equip- 
ment and  implements  through  the 
medium  of  the  traditional  Pennsyl- 
vania method  of  public  sale  when  they 
give  up  farming. 

"Public  sales,  as  Pennsylvania 
farmers  have  developed  them  since 
the  days  of  William  Penn,  not  only 
offer  the  owners  of  such  surplusage 
their  only  opportunity  to  sell  un- 
needed  property  at  a  reasonable  price, 
but  they  offer  also  an  opportunity  for 
the  farmer  to  buy,  at  a  figure  he  can 
afford  to  pay,  any  stock  or  equipment 
he  may  need.  They  offer  opportunity 
to  assure  such  stock  or  equipment  get- 
ting into  the  hands  of  those  farmers 
who  actually  need  them  in  production 
of  more  food  for  war. 

"On  this  method  of  free  exchange, 
one  farm  is  freed  from  implements  it 
no  longer  needs  and  another  acquires 
greatly  needed  equipment.  Instead 
of  breaking  down  this  system  of  farm 
sales,  thousands  of  which  are  held 
Spring  and  Fall  in  Pennsylvania  to 
the  profit  of  all  concerned,  the  Federal 
authorities  should  be  encouraging 
them  as  a  conservation  measure,  thus 
keeping  all  available  machinery  and 
equipmnet  in  maximum  use. 

"As  to  price,  the  thrifty  Pennsyl- 
vania farmer  may  be  trusted  in  his 
own  good  judgment  not  to  pay  more 
than  the  article  offered  is  worth.  I 
regard  these  prosecutions  as  unwar- 
ranted interference  with  individual 
rights  and  destructive  of  our  farm 
economy. 

"If  the  Federal  Government  had  de- 
voted half  the  energy  to  the  preven- 
tion of  strikes  in  farm  implement 
manufacturing  plants  as  it  has  to 
snooping,  there  might  now  be  plenty 
of  new  farm  implements,  instead  of  a 
perilous  shortage." 


4-H  CLUB  HONEY  HELPS 

MEET  NEED  FOR  SWEETS 

By  a.  L.  Baker 

In  these  days  of  sugar  rationing, 
honey  is  an  attractive  and  useful  sub- 
stitute on  many  family  tables. 

Rural  boys  and  girls  who  have  been 
members  'of  4-H  bee  clubs  have  done 
much  to  help  their  families  meet  the 
need  for  sweets.  Through  their  4-H 
Club  participation,  they  have  learned 
the  best  methods  of  bee  management. 
Many  farmers  say  "We  have  kept  bees 
for  many  years,  but  we  never  got  so 
much  honey  as  we  have  since  our  son 
(or  daughter)  joined  the  4-H  bee 
club." 

Because  it  was  so  dry  last  year,  the 
honey  production  was  low.  Colonies 
belonging  to  4-H  bee  club  members 
averaged  only  68  pounds  of  honey, 
while  they  normally  yield  about  90 
pounds. 

John  M.  Amos,  extension  apicultur- 
ist  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
explains  that  the  cost  of  getting  into 
bee  club  work  is  about  $12  to  $15  for 
bees  and  equipment.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  season,  a  club  member  pays 
off  all  expeness,  and  then  has  his  hive 
and  bees  ready  to  carry  on  thereafter. 

Boys  and  girls  interested  in  4-H 
bee  club  work  can  get  detailed  infor- 
mation from  their  county  agent. 


FIRST  FEEDING  OF  BABY 

CHPCKS  IS  IMPORTANT 

By  F.  H.  Leuschner 

Filled  feeders  and  fountains  should 
be  in  place  when  baby  chicks  are  put 
in  the  brooding  quarters.  The  first 
feed  may  be  either  mash  or  chick 
grain,  or  both. 

When  newspapers  are  placed  over 
the  litter  for  the  first  few  days,  the 
starting  feed  may  be  placed  on  the 
paper.  Such  feed  should  be  in  addi- 
tion to,  not  in  place  of,  the  feed  in 
hoppers. 

Once  started,  chicks  may  have  con- 
stant access  to  feeders.  Too  heavy 
grain  feeding  early  in  their  lives  may 
unnecessarily  slow  up  growth  of  the 
chicks  and  may  affect  health  through 
too  greatly  reduced  vitamin  intake. 
Extension  poultry  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  say  that 
it  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  is  a 
factor  with  chicks  that  run  outdoors 
on  good  range  after  3  or  4  weeks  of 
age. 

Oyster  shells,  limestone,  or  other 
sources  of  calcium  should  be  fed  spar- 
ingly or  withheld  entirely  until  the 
chicks  are  at  least  four  weeks  old  to 
prevent  trouble  from  "slipx)ed  ten- 
dons." Insoluble  grit  may  be 
sprinkled  on  the  mash  each  time  the 
hoppers  are  filled  during  the  first 
month.  Thereafter,  some  form  of  cal- 
cium and  insoluble  grit  can  be  con- 
stantly available  in  the  hoppers. 

If  chick  sized  grain  has  been  fed, 
substitute  medium  cracked  corn  for 
the  chick  sized  grain  when  the  chicks 
are  four  weeks  old.  At  this  age, 
clipped  heavy  oats  also  may  be  offered. 
The  chicks  may  not  consume  any 
great  quantity  until  they  are  5  to  6 
weeks  of  age,  after  which  the  oats  can 
be  hopper-fed.  When  the  chicks  are 
eight  weeks  old,  coarse-cracked  or 
whole  corn  may  be  added  to  the 
scratch  mixture.  The  change  should 
be  made  gradually  to  either  of  these 
ingredients. 

Chicks  fed  an  18  or  20  per  c<'nt 
protein  mash  can  be  consuming  equal 


parts  of  grain  and  mash  by  the  time 
they  are  12  weeks  old. 

A  practical  rearing  ration  and  di- 
rections for  its  use  are  outlined  in  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  Exten- 
sion Leaflet  44,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Agrieultural  Extension 
office. 
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FARMERS  IN 

ALLEGHENY  COUNTY 

CONTRACT  TOMATOES 

For  the  first  time  in  42  years,  H. 
J.  Heinz  Company,  is  contracting  for 
tomatoes  to  be  grown  in  Allegheny 
County.  The  company,  however,  em- 
phasizes the  fact  that  it  will  limit 
contracts  to  experienced  farmers. 

During  the  1943  harvest,  a  number 
of  farmers  in  this  county  offered  to- 
matoes to  the  company  and  a  large 
quantity  was  purchased  for  delivery 
to  the  North  Side  plant.  Farmers  in 
adjoining  counties  expressed  a  desire 
to  grow  tomatoes  for  the  company 
this  year  and  it  is  entering  into  con- 
tracts with  many  of  them. 

In  all  other  sections  where  the  com- 
pany contracts  for  tomatoes,  it  main- 
tains a  field  service,  consisting  of  ex- 
perts who  aid  growers.  Owing  to  the 
manpower  shortage,  it  is  impossible 
to  set  up  such  a  service  for  this  vicin- 
ity and  this  is  the  reason  contracts 
will  be  confined  to  experienced 
growers. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  company, 
it  bought  huge  quantities  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  Allegheny  County,  but 
as  industry  expanded,  local  supplies 
diminished  and  crops  from  other  sec- 
tions were  shipi)ed  to  the  North  Side 
plant. 

All  the  juice  and  a  large  percentage 
of  other  tomato  products  made  by  the 
company  in  1943  were  requisitioned 
by  the  government  for  the  allied  fight- 
ing fronts.  Already,  the  government 
has  instructed  packers  to  reserve  large 
parts  of  this  year's  pack  for  the  same 
purpose,  such  as  56  per  cent  of  the 
ketchup,  43  per  cent  of  the  juice,  21 
per  cent  of  the  puree  and  30  i)er  cent 
of  the  paste. 


SUGAR  BUSHES  START 

ANNUAL  SAP  FLOW 

Sap  started  to  flow  early  in  March 
in  some  of  the  many  Pennsylvania 
groves  of  sugar  maple  trees,  known 
as  "sugar  bushes."  For  the  next  few 
weeks  the  collection  and  boiling  down 
of  maple  sap  will  keep  farmers  busy 
in  various  parts  of  the  State.  The 
leading  maple  products  counties  are 
Somerset,  Erie,  Crawford,  Tioga, 
Bradford,  Potter  and  Warren. 

Over  a  period  of  ten  years,  Penn- 
sylvania has  ranked  as  fourth  highest 
among  all  the  states  in  maple  products 
according  to  records  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service. 

The  Bureau  of  Markets,  which  as- 
sists maple  sirup  producers  in  the 
grading  of  their  product,  has  prepared 
grade  color  standards  consisting  of 
three  bottles  matched  in  color  with  a 
master  model  in  the  U.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  Washington. 

Weather  conditions  last  year  were 
unfavorable  to  the  flow  of  sap,  and 
the  shortage  of  labor  handicapped 
operations  in  many  sections  of  Penn- 
sylvania during  the  season  which 
opened  about  March  7  and  closed 
about  April  12.  Sap  runs  were  in- 
frequent, the  flow  was  light,  the  sap 
was  low  in  sugar  content  and  the 
quality  of  sirup  was  mostly  below 
average. 

Last  year's  production  of  95,000  gal- 
lons of  sirup  and  27,000  pounds  of 
sugar  compared  with  128,000  gallons 
and  40,000  pounds  produced  in  1942. 
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Every  Family  Get  a  Member 

GRANGE  families  in  the  Keystone  State  are  heeding  the  plan  of  the 
National  Grange  to  get  a  new  member.  Reports  in  the  Secretary's 
office  indicate  that  some  Subordinate  Granges  will  be  able  to  show  a 
remarkable  increase  this  year. 

One  small  Grange  has  tripled  its  membership  during  the  past  quarter 
and  is  planning  on  initiating  another  class  this  month !  We  have  had  many 
requests  for  additional  application  blanks — one  request  for  100!  Deputies 
tell  us  that  they  are  receiving  real  encouragement  in  their  efforts  and  we 
are  looking  forward  to  some  new  and  reorganized  Granges  this  year.  It 
can  be  done. 

Coupled  with  an  increase  in  membership,  is  needed  an  awakening  of 
many  Grange  people  to  the  possibilities  of  our  Order.  The  Grange  has  a 
great  opportunity  for  service  to  Agriculture.  That  opportunity  will  be  vast- 
ly enlarged  in  the  post-war  period  which  we  hope  is  in  the  very  near  future. 
To  meet  that  opportunity,  we  need  not  only  a  large  membership  but  also  an 
informed,  alert  and  a  working  membership. 


Farm  Cooperatives 


COOPERATIVES  everywhere  are  celebrating  the  100th  anniversary  of 
organized  cooperation  this  year. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  those  "Rochdale  Weavers  of  Toad  Lane"  in 
1844,  to  the  great,  streamlined  organizations  of  the  present  day  but  the 
principles  which  the  Weavers  laid  down  have  had  much  to  do  with  the  success 
of  our  modern  "coops." 

Today  the  cooperatives  are  marketing  fruit,  vegetables,  milk,  butter, 
eggs,  grain,  livestock — practically  every  product  of  the  farm.  At  the  same 
time  they  are  providing  their  members  with  farm  supplies  of  all  kinds,  from 
seeds,  fertilizers,  machinery,  etc.  to  insurance,  electricity  and  finance.  The 
road  has  not  been  an  easy  one.  Farmers  have  always  met  with  strong  opposi- 
tion from  those  interests  which  thought  they  had  a  monopoly  on  buying 
and  selling. 

The  Grange  can  truly  be  called  the  Parent  of  Farm  Cooperatives  in  this 
country.  For  three  quarters  of  a  century  it  has  steadfastly  maintained  the 
right  of  cooperative  endeavor.  It  has  been  a  dominant  factor  in  securing 
necessary  legislation,  it  has  furnished  the  incentive  and  the  leadership  to 
many  of  the  organizations  and  many  cooperatives  have  been  planned  in 
Grange  meetings. 

Yes,  organized  cooperation  is  100  years  old.  But  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion is  as  old  as  time  itself. 

Wherever  two  or  more  have  worked  together — whether  it  has  been 
primitive  man  lifting  the  heavy  stone  or  the  simple  forms  of  community 
help  such  as  the  clearing  of  land,  barn  raising,  quilting  bees,  threshing,  etc., 
— there  has  been  the  spirit  of  cooperation. 


Informative  Grange  Programs 

A  FUNDAMENTAL   principle   of   Grange   philosophy   is   the  belief  in 
home  rule  or  local  government.    It  is  said  that  inspiration  which  leads 
to  action  is  70%  information,  and  30%  effective  presentation.    It  is 
also  recognized  that  a  possessive  interest  is  one  of  the  strongest  possible 
motivating  factors  of  achievement. 

In  conformance  with  these  principles  the  Lecturer  of  a  Pennsylvania 
Pomona  Grange  recently  featured  in  a  Pomona  Grange  program  open  to  the 
public  a  Panel  Discussion  in  which  a  number  of  the  County  Officers  gave  a 
well-organized  10-minute  address  on  the  work  of  their  respective  depart- 
ments— ^bringing  a  wealth  of  practical  information  which  induced  new  and 
renewed  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  County  Government  as  it  is  related  to 
the  citizens. 

This  is  a  very  worth-while  type  of  educational  feature  that  in  some  form 
could  be  used  to  advantage  in  a  program  by  many  of  our  Pomona  and  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  Lecturers. 


*-•- 


The  Juvenile  Grange 

THE  Juvenile  Grange  as  a  builder  of  the  Subordinate  Grange  is  being 
recognized  more  and  more  by  Grange  leaders  everywhere. 

The  Grange  was  created  at  a  family  organization  where  the  whole 
family  could  meet  and  find  something  to  help  each  one  in  farm  and  home  life. 
The  Juvenile  Grange  has  functioned  for  more  than  a  half  century.  It 
nas  contributed  thousands  of  well  trained  leaders  to  Subordinate  Granges. 
The  opportunity  and  responsibility  for  developing  good  strong  Juveniles  is 
S^reater  than  ever  before.  A  Juvenile  Grange  properly  supervised  can  solve 
many  of  our  youth  problems  and  should  be  organized  where  ever  practical. 


War  Manpower  and  the  Farm 

MUCH  misinformation  seems  to  be  in  the  public  mind  regarding  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  well  trained  men  on  our  American  farms. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  for  the  "war  effort"  that  some  folks  feel 
that  a  few  old  men,  women  and  children  can  operate  our  farms.  A  con- 
tinuing abundance  of  food  is  of  increasing  importance  to  winning  the  war. 
The  planting  season  is  at  hand ;  but  farmers  generally  have  no  assurance 
and  but  little  hope  that  sufficient  labor  will  be  available  for  harvesting  the 
crop. 

The  farm  labor  supply  cannot  be  further  depleted  without  endangering 
cur  food  supply  and  crippling  the  war  effort. 


^  • 


Solving  Farm  Problems 

THE  problems  of  the  farmer  have  increased  with  the  war.    It  has  been 
said  that  on  the  average  farm  a  new  problem  arises  every  day. 

The  experience  of  the  farmer  enables  him  to  solve  his  own  in- 
dividual problems. 

Farmers  collectively  will  solve  their  own  problems  through  their  own 
organizations  so  long  as  a  free  and  independent  agriculture  exists. 


April 
April 
April 
May 


14 
15 

28 
3 


May     20 


20 


COMING  EVENTS 

State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations  meets  at  Harrisburg. 
Somerset  County  Pomona  meets  with  Jenner  Grange. 
Juniata  County  Pomona  meets  with  Turbett  Grange. 
Wyoming  County  meets  with  Vernon  Grange   at  Center- 

moreland. 
Center    County    Pomona    meets    with    Logan    Grange    at 

Pleasant  Gap. 
Upper  Bucks  Pomona  meets  with  Franklin  Grange. 


May 

June  5,  6-7    Grange  Leadership  School  at  Pennsylvania  State  College. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  GRANGE 

HAS  37  NEW  MEMBERS 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Pleas- 
ant Hill  Grange  of  Chest  Springs  was 
held  Friday  evening,  March  10,  in  the 
Chest  Springs  Grange  hall.  Members 
pledged  their  support  to  the  American 
Red  Cross  and  to  a  greater  production 
of  food  for  the  coming  year. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  bond 
sales  for  the  Fourth  War  Loan  re- 
ported that  $5,700.00  in  bonds  had 
been  sold. 

Following  the  business  session,  37 
candidates  were  instructed  in  the  3rd 
and  4th  degrees  of  the  order  by  the 
Worthy  Master,  Edward  J.  Weise,  as- 


sisted by  the  degree  team  of  the 
Grange. 

The  following  committees  were  ap- 
pointed to  serve  for  the  ensuing  year: 

Home  Economics — Mrs.  Edward  J. 
Weise,  Mrs.  Rose  Kelly,  Mrs.  Rose 
Callahan,  Mrs.  Elvera  Reig,  and  Mrs. 
Ella  Little. 

Entertainment — E.  C.  Reig,  Charles 
Flick,  Joseph  Sutton,  John  Conrad, 
Ada  Fogle,  Mary  Little  and  Mary  Cal- 
lahan. 

Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Rhode  Island  each  have 
more  Grange  members  than  there  are 
farms  in  the  state. 
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Protect  Pennsylvania's  Forests 

By  James  A.  Kell 
Secretary,  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters 


THE  prevention  of  forest  fires,  to- 
gether with  the  care  of  farm  wood- 
lots,  as  a  matter  of  good  business 
practice  that  is  of  particular  interest 
now. 

At  this  time  of  year  farmers,  pre- 
paring for  spring  and  early  summer 
work,  gather  dead  plant  growth  and 
burn  it.  Burning,  it  is  well  known, 
destroys  weed  seeds,  insects  and  dis- 
eased plants.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  few  fields  that  do  not  need  ad- 
ditional vegetable  matter  to  increase 
the  fertility  and  moisture-holding 
capacity  of  the  soil,  and  it  is  a  waste 
of  good  material  to  burn  what  might 
well  be  plowed  under.  Unless  the 
farmer  knows  that  injurious  insects 
or  serious  plant  diseases  are  present 
it  is  best  for  him  not  to  burn  ac- 
cumulated plant  growth. 

Trees  and  vines  have  to  be  pruned, 
however,  briars  have  to  be  cut  and 
there  is  other  debris  that  cannot  be 
plowed  under.  If  such  material  is 
disposed  of  by  burning  it  ought  to  be 
placed  in  small  piles  and  burned  when 
weather  conditions  are  favorable.  It 
would  be  even  better  for  a  farmer  to 
drag  such  material  to  a  gully  and  let 
it  remain  on  the  ground  where  it 
■would  provide  cover  for  game. 

Unfortunately  it  happens  that  at 
the  very  time  of  year  that  there  is 
the  greatest  activity  on  the  farm  for 
disposing  of  unwanted  material,  con- 
ditions in  the  forest  are  most  favor- 
able for  the  starting  and  spreading  of 
•fires.  Leaves  that  fell  during  the 
previous  autumn  and  that  were  soaked 
and  packed  together  by  the  winter's 
snow  have  been  dried  by  the  sun  and 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  quickly  tree  leaves,  dead 
ferns  and  old  grass  become  inflam- 
mable after  having  been  soaked  by 
melting  snow  or  hard  rain. 

In  the  spring — especially  in  March 
and  April — windy  weather  is  the  rule 
and  it  is  hard  to  tell  a  moment  in 
advance  what  the  wind  will  do.  Some- 
times there  is  a  day  when  the  air 
seems  perfectly  quiet  and  likely  to 
remain  so.  But  kindling  even  a  small 
fire  at  such  a  time  creates  rising  cur- 
rents of  heated  air  which  seem  to  un- 
balance the  entire  atmosphere.  Sparks 
are  carried  great  distances.  Flaming 
leaves  and  pieces  of  paper,  especially. 


are  likely  to  be  blown  far  from  where 
they  started. 

Considering  the  changeableness  of 
the  wind,  the  ease  with  which  sparks 
are  carried,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  materials  on  the  forest  floor 
will  ignite  at  this  time,  it  is  obvious 
that  great  care  is  necessary  in  handl- 
ing fire  in  or  near  woodlands  in  the 
spring.  The  danger  period  usually 
ends  about  June  1.  The  only  safe 
times  for  spring  brush  burning  are 
when  snow  is  on  the  ground,  when  it 
is  raining,  immediately  after  a  rain 
or  at  night  when  there  is  frost  or  dew. 
Under  ordinary  conditions,  the  time 
at  which  it  is  safest  to  do  burning  is 
between  4  p.  m.  and  6  a.  m. 

The  fall  danger  period  usually  is 
from  about  September  15  to  December 
15.  When  brush  has  been  burned  dur- 
ing the  day,  operations  should  stop 
early  enough  to  i)ermit  complete  com- 
bustion of  the  burning  material  so 
that  the  embers  will  be  dead  before 
nightfall.  Because  of  blackouts, 
especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  persons  burning  brush  or  other 
matter  in  the  evening  ought  to  make 
sure  that  the  piles  are  small  enough 
that  the  fires  will  be  out  before  dark. 
This  will  prevent  the  possibility  of 
danger  during  the  night,  after  those 
who  have  done  the  burning  have  gone 
home,  and  beefore  they  return  in  the 
morning. 

Even  when  piles  of  material  have 
burned  down,  the  ashes,  embers  and 
charred  pieces  should  be  raked  to- 
gether and  thoroughly  soaked  with 
water  or  covered  with  a  heavy  layer 
of  earth.  Some  one  should  return  to 
the  place  of  burning  early  the  next 
morning  to  make  sure  that  everything 
is  safe.  When  burning  is  done  before 
the  noon  meal,  some  member  of  the 
crew  should  stay  on  guard  while  the 
others  eat  their  lunch.  In  fact,  a  fire 
in  the  open  never  should  be  left  un- 
guarded. 

Water  should  always  be  at  hand 
when  brush  is  burned  except  when 
the  ground  is  covered  with  snow  or 
during  or  immediately  after  a  rain. 
Water  containers  should  be  refilled 
immediately  after  they  are  emptied. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  fires  started 
for  such  purposes  as  clearing  land  or 
burning  of  logging  slash  and  brush 
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form  the  greater  part  of  the  fires  in- 
tentionally set,  and  these,  together 
with  fires  started  by  incendiaries  or 
••fire  bugs,"  make  up  ten  percent  of  all 
our  forest  fires.  It  is  estimated  that 
ninety-nine  percent  of  the  forest  fires 
in  this  state  are  man-made.  • 

Because  of  the  present  shortage  of 
manpower  it  is  more  important  then 
ever    before    that    the    residents    of 


particularly  alarming  today  when 
billions  of  feet  of  lumber  and  other 
wood  products  are  needed  for  boats, 
wharves,  airplanes,  gun  stocks  and 
explosives — to  mention  only  a  few 
Army  and  Navy  needs — in  addition 
to  civilian  requirements. 

Every  farmer  in  Pennsylvania 
needs  and  uses  quantities  of  wood. 
He  is  benefited  indirectly,  moreover. 


James  A.  Kell 


How  to  Successfully  Fight  a  Fire 


Pennsylvania  do  all  they  can  to  pre- 
vent forest  fires.  Every  fire  sabotages 
the  war  effort  by  using  up  man  hours, 
destroying  critical  war  material  and 
reducing  one  of  the  country's  vital 
natural  resources. 

In  the  entire  United  States  during 
the  period  from  1936  to  1940,  in- 
clusive, there  were  210,970  forest  fires 
a  year.  During  every  one  of  these 
years  there  were  burned  31,233,000 
acres,  or  almost  as  many  acres  as 
there  are  in  New  York  state.  The 
vearly  damage  reached  the  total  of 
$37,831,000. 

One  of  the  country's  biggest  forest 
fires  in  recent  years  (at  Tillamook, 
Oregon,  in  1933)  destroyed  enough 
lumber  in  the  form  of  good  trees  to 
have  built  all  the  houses  in  10  of  the 
nation's  fairly  large  cities. 

These  large  figures  of  fire  loss  are 


by  stands  of  timber  outside  his  own 
premises. 

After  a  farmer  has  planted  an  area 
in  trees  that  have  grown  to  be  five  or 
six  years  old,  for  example,  he  certain- 
ly does  not  wish  to  let  this  wood  crop 
be  lost  for  lack  of  precaution  against 
fire. 

No  matter  what  the  principal  crop 
may  be,  water  is  an  essential  factor 
in  the  productiveness  of  any  farm. 
Forests  on  the  highlands  of  the  state, 
because  of  the  effect  a  forest  has  on 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  the 
soil,  may  be  the  determining  factor 
in  making  a  farm  profitable  or  un- 
profitable. Above  and  beyond  the 
dollars  and  cents  value  of  timber 
from  a  farm  woodlot,  therefore,  it 
would  seeem  that  every  farmer  in  the 
state  would  be  interested  in  the  pro- 
tection of  the  forests. 


ERIE  COUNTY  POMONA 

OPPOSES  FOOD  SUBSIDIES 

Erie  County  Pomona  No.  4  met  at 
North  East  on  March  9. 

The  main  address  of  the  day  was 
given  by  Dr.  Adams,  county  phys- 
ician, who  spoke  on  socialized  medi- 
cine. Doctors  and  Grange  members 
alike  object  to  any  plan  of  socialized 
medicine,  but  all  agree  that  some  sys- 
tem must  be  worked  out  to  provide 
more  adequate  medical  care  for  rural 
areas. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

1.  Whereas,  There  is  an  epidemic 
of  Rabies  in  Western  Pennsylvania 
and  whereas  the  townships  have  no 
authority  to  (juarantine  dogs.  There- 
fore, Be  it 

Resolvrrf,  By  Erie  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  4  that  a  request  be  sub- 


mitted to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  a  quarantine  be  placed 
on  all  dogs  in  Townships  adjacent  to 
towns  and  boroughs  where  outbreaks 
of  Rabies  have  occurred. 

2.  Resolved,  That  Erie  County  Po- 
mona Grange  register  its  opposition 
to  the  payment  of  food  subsidies  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

Resolved,  That  if  ceiling  prices  are 
set  on  food  products,  they  should  cover 
the  average  cost  of  production  with  a 
reasonable  profit. 

Resolved,  That  if  ceiling  prices  are 
set  on  food  products,  they  should  be 
set  only  on  basic  products  and  on  only 
one  transaction  in  the  movement  of 
food  to  the  consumer. 

3.  Resolved,  That  the  Erie  County 
Pomona  Grange  favor  giving  soldiers 
opportunity  to  vote,  and  when  neces- 
sary, the  states  should  enact  the  neces- 
sary legislation  to  simplify  the  pro- 
cedure. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum* 
baugh.  State  Col* 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 


IN  THE 


HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bi/  Home  Economics  Commhtce 


TOMORROW 

Tomorrow    will    hold    in    the    out- 
stretched hand 
The  fruit  of  your  yesterday's  seeds ; 
If    you've    sown    your    garden    with 
wasted  hours 
You'll  gather  a  harvest  of  weeds. 
Your    seed    of    today    is    tomorrow's 
flower, 
So  work,  though  you  delve  in  clay; 
If  you  pluck  a  rose  from  tomorrow's 
hand 
You  must  sow  rose-seed  today. 
Look  well  to  your  planting  them  each 
day, 
And  live  with  a  purpose  true; 
Whatever    you    sow    you    shall    also 
reap — 
Tomorrow  depends  on  you. 


WHAT  A  MOTHER 

OWES  TO  HER  CHILD 

By  Frances  H.  Gyger 

We  hear  much  today  of  juvenile 
delinquency  and  are  amazed  to  learn 
of  the  indecency  and  vice  committed 
by  our  youngsters,  especially  our 
daughters  between  the  ages  of  13  to 
21.  According  to  Mr.  Edgar  Hoover, 
head  of  the  F.B.L,  juvenile  delin- 
quency has  increased  69.6%  in  1943 
just  among  girls  for  indecency  alone 
and  a  33%  increase  for  crime  and 
violation  of  the  law.  Are  these  girls 
to  blame  or  their  parents  ?  Mr.  Hoover 
says,  "The  heartbreaking  thing  about 
the  juvenile  crime  situation  today  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  the  forerunner  of 
more  serious  crime,  that  will  develop 
as  these  youth  violators  grow  older." 
He  also  says,  "We  cannot  lay  the 
cause  to  wartime  laxity  of  morals  en- 
tirely, but  more  to  the  moral  stamina 
of  America.  Parents  have  neglected 
to  instill  into  their  childrens  minds 
the  fundamentals  of  life  that  are  so 
essential  to  good  character  and  fine 
citizenship." 

It  seems,  that  the  good  old  fash- 
ioned principles  of  honesty  and  com- 
mon decency  are  regarded  as  "an- 
tique" by  most  juveniles  today.  If 
the  community  must  bear  the  burden 
of  the  training  of  our  youth,  through 
service  clubs,  church  organizations, 
granges  and  other  associations,  then 
we  have  too  many  delinquent  PAR- 
ENTS, who  allow  their  children  to 
roam  the  streets,  permit  them  to  go 
and  come  as  they  please  and  who  seem 
to  have  little  concern  as  to  the  future 
of  their  boys  and  girls.  Mothers 
should  realize  that  the  growing  chil- 
dren of  today  will  be  our  future  na- 
tion and  since  the  United  States  was 
not  built  upon  formulas;  but  upon 
the  individual  itself,  their  job  of  train- 
ing the  child,  should  be  that  much 
more  serious  one. 

So  many  of  our  mothers,  who  have 
infants  and  very  small  children  under 
school  age,  are  working  in  defense 
plants,  leaving  the  children  with  in- 
competent care.  These  mothers  are 
shirking  their  grave  responsibilities  in 
regards  to  the  necessary  training  these 
children  should  receive  and  are  seri- 
ously helping  to  increase  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  wee  infant  gets  his  adult's  real 
start  in  his  cradle.  And  the  first  few 
years  of  his  life  counts  for  more  as  a 
basis  of  emotional  stability  than  any 


year  which  comes  afterward.  The  old 
Proverb  22 :  6  is  just  as  true  now  as  it 
ever  was  "Train  up  a  child  in  the  way 
he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old,  he 
will  not  depart  from  it."  Training 
must  start  in  his  tender  years. 

Social  impulses  and  emotional 
hunger  are  an  infant's  needs  just  as 
much  as  his  need  for  food  and  if 
denied  him,  will  stifle  his  emotional 
and  social  life.  The  baby  has  a  right 
to  know  he  is  loved  and  this  knowl- 
edge will  give  him  a  feeling  of  se- 
curity. 

Mothers,  who  leave  their  defense 
jobs  for  a  few  weeks,  to  bear  their 
infant  and  return  shortly  afterward 
leaving  the  baby  to  the  care  of  some 
indifferent  person  is  not  being  just 
or  kind  to  the  infant  as  the  child  is 
cheated  out  of  that  personal  attention 
a  mother  owes  to  her  baby.  Dr.  Mar- 
garet Ribble  a  practising  psychiatrist 
who  specializes  in  infants,  criticizes 
modern  mothers  for  spoiling  their 
children.  She  says,  "Modern  women 
have  substituted  science  for  affection 
and  men  and  women  of  the  future 
will  pay  the  price.  A  mother  is  being 
kind  to  her  child,  if  she  uses  discipline 
from  the  cradle  up,  and  insists  on 
obedience  and  respect  to  his  elders." 

Can  you  as  a  mother  answer  YES 
to  the  following  questions?  If  you 
can,  you  are  helping  to  solve  juvenile 
delinquency  and  making  our  future 
world  a  better  place  to  live  in. 

Can  you  honestly  be  classed  as  ^ 
"pal"  to  your  daughter? 

Do  you  talk  confidentally  to  her 
about  a  growing  girl's  problems? 

Have  you  saved  her  the  embarrass- 
ment of  finding  out  about  sex  from 
some  outside  source? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  High  School 
curriculum  should  include  a  course 
on  sex  education? 

Is  the  literature  your  children  read 
of  the  very  best  type? 

Are  your  local  newsstands  entirely 
free  of  obscene  literature? 

Do  you  invite  your  children's  asso- 
ciates to  your  home? 

Are  you  aware  of  the  company  your 
child  keeps? 

Do  you  insist  on  obedience  in  all 
things? 

Are  you  training  your  child  to  be 
useful  now  so  that  he  will  be  capable 
and  efficient  in  later  life  ? 

Is  your  child  religiously  instructed 
or  is  God  a  forgotten  member  of  your 
family  ? 


over  a  bunch  of  untrained  youngsters. 
They  are  showing  a  lot  of  progress 
and  are  ever  so  enthusiastic.  A  dra- 
matic club  meets  every  second  Friday 
except  when  they  are  about  to  stage  a 
public  performance,  then  they  meet 
every  night  the  hall  is  free.  A  wom- 
an's club  meets  there  twice  monthly 
to  study  different  phases  of  home- 
making.  The  men  hold  a  variety  of 
meetings  there.  Last  summer  a  large 
outdoor  fireplace  was  built.  Since 
then  young  folks  and  the  older  gr6up 
too,  gather  frequently  for  suppers  and 
corn  roasts,  etc.  A  generous  Granger 
gave  the  use  of  an  adjoining  lot  to  the 
boys  for  baseball.  The  younger 
Grangers  keep  the  grass  back  of  the 
Hall  clipped  so  that  they  can  use  a 
croquet  set.  They  have  to  go  early 
though  to  get  first  chance  at  it  for 
some  of  the  oldsters  have  found  a  re- 
vived interest  in  the  game. 

This  second  Grange  is  a  real  com- 
munity center.  Everyone  in  the  com- 
munity belongs  to  the  Grange  for  all 
community  interest  centers  there. 
This  Grange  is  not  waiting  for  op- 
portunities to  serve  the  community; 
it  is  finding  ways  to  serve.  It  is  so 
well  thought  of  by  its  members  and 
by  the  entire  countryside  that  to  office 
in  that  particular  Grange  is  a  real 
honor.  To  serve  well  is  a  matter  of 
pride. 

Some  years  ago  this  was  a  small 
group  struggling  to  keep  going.  And 
then  two  or  three  of  its  leaders  en- 
listed the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the 
group  and  they  started  patiently  and 
persistently  to  build.  They  took  one 
project  at  a  time  and  when  one  was 
complete  or  well  under  way  they 
started  another.  Gradually  they  en- 
listed the  help  and  the  interest  of  out- 
siders who  joined  with  them  later  be- 
cause of  the  things  they  were  doing 
and  what  they  stood  for. 

Since  that  time  they  have  never 
lost  their  vision  of  being  a  real  power 
for  good  in  the  community.  So  long 
as  they  continue  to  keep  it  we  proph- 
esy that  they  will  continue  to  grow. 


5  e^g  yolks,  well  beaten 

1  teaspoon  salt,  ^/4  teaspoon  pepper 

5  ess  whites  beaten  stiff 

Line  greased  loaf  pan  with  aspara- 
gus tips,  garnish  with  pimento  strips. 
Combine  egg  yolks  with  seasoned 
white  sauce,  add  well  beaten  whites  of 
eggs.  Pour  over  asparagus.  Place  in 
pan  of  hot  water  and  bake  in  moderate 
oven  45  to  50  minutes.  Unmold  on 
latter.     Serves  8. 


Delicious  Spring  Drink 

2       cups  sugar 
1^/^  cups  water 

Vs  teaspoon  salt 
2       cups  rhubarb  juice 
2^^  cups  unsweetened  pineapple  juice- 
Juice  of  2  lemons 
1       quart  ginger  ale 

Cook  sugar,  water  and  salt  five  min- 
utes. Just  before  serving  add  rhu- 
barb, lemon  and  pineapple  juice  and 
ginger  ale.  Pour  over  crushed  ice  in 
tall  glasses.  Garnish  with  sprig  of 
mint.     Serves  6. 


GRANGE  HALLS 

Mrs.  R.  H.  McDouoal 

As  I  drive  past  one  Grange  Hall 
along  the  main  highway  there  passes 
through  my  mind  pictures  of  meet- 
ings, pleasant  enough  but  poorly  at- 
tended, and  then  a  cold  closed  hall 
until  Grange  meets  again  two  weeks 
later. 

Another  hall  along  another  high- 
way and  I  turn  and  take  a  second  look 
to  see  if  it  is  open  today  for  it  hums 
with  activity.  It  is  a  real  community 
center.  Not  only  are  Grange  meet- 
ings proper  held  there  but  a  dozen 
activities  related  to  the  Grange.  There 
is  a  Grange  orchestra  that  meets  each 
Thursday  night  for  practice.  The 
Grange  arranged  for  a  teacher  to  take 


HELPFUL  HINTS 

When  poaching  eggs  add  a  teaspoon 
of  vinegar  to  the  water.  It  keeps  the 
whites  from  spreading. 

Baking  soda  is  excellent  for  clean- 
ing white  enamelware.  Dip  a  wet 
cloth  in  the  soda  and  rub  it  on  stain. 

Make  red  edged  lettuce  leaves  by 
dipping  the  edges  of  lettuce  in  pap- 
rika. 

To  clean  flower  vases  use  tea  leaves 
moistened  with  vinegar.  If  the  stains 
are  very  hard  to  reach,  fill  the  vase 
with  the  tea  leaf  vinegar  solution  and 
soak  overnight.  Rinse  and  wash  in 
warm  soapy  water. 

Double  boilers  frequently  boil  dry. 
Place  a  jar  lid  in  the  bottom  con- 
tainer, when  more  water  is  needed  the 
lid  will  rattle. 

If  one-half  teaspoon  baking  powder 
is  added  to  every  four  eggs  of  souffle, 
the  cooked  dish  will  not  fall  so  quickly 
after  it  is  removed  from  the  oven. 


Broth  Custard 

This  is  a  delicate  unsweetened  cus- 
tard to  serve  hot  with  cooked  spring- 
greens  or  other  cooked  vegetables,  or 
cold  on  a  green  salad  platter.  The 
liquid  may  be  meat  broth,  or  liquid 
left  from  cooking  vegetables,  or  half 
broth  and  half  milk.  Ingredients  to 
serve  5  or  6  are:  2  to  4  eggs  beaten; 
3  cups  liquid,  either  meat  or  vegetable 
broth,  or  half  broth  and  half  milk; 
salt  and  pepper  to  taste.  Heat  the 
liquid.  Gradually  add  liquid  to  beaten 
eggs.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Pour  into  custard  cups.  Set  in  pan 
of  hot  water.  Bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350  F.)  25  to  30  minutes  or 
until  custard  is  set  (when  tip  of  silver 
knife  comes  out  clean).  Serve  hot  or 
cold. 


Egg  Vegetable  Cutlets 
This  is  a  good  way  to  combine  left- 
over vegetables  with  eggs  for  a  main 
dish.  Ingredients  for  12  cutlets  are: 
3  or  4  eggs  beaten;  3  cups  mixed 
cooked  vegetables,  chopped;  %  cup 
uncooked  oatmeal;  1  tablespoon 
chopped  onion;  1  teaspoon  salt;  pep- 
per; 2  tablespoons  fat.  To  the  beaten 
egg  add  the  vegetables,  oatmeal, 
onion,  salt  and  pepper.  Melt  fat  in 
frying  pan  and  drop  in  vegetable  mix- 
ture by  spoonfuls.  Brown  on  both 
sides. 


2     lb. 


Baked  Ham 

slice  of  ham 


^2  cup  brown  sugar 
Few  whole  cloves 
1     cup  grape  juice 

Score  top  of  ham  in  squares,  rub 
sugar  into  surface  and  stick  clove  in 
each  square.  Place  in  baking  pan, 
pour  over  grape  juice  and  bake  in 
slow  oven  about  45  minutes  or  until 
brown  and  tender. 


Asparagus  Loaf 

1  No.  2  can  asparagus 
1  pimento  cut  in  strips 
IV2  cup  thin  white  sauce 


MAKE  IT  DO  OR  DO  WITHOUT 

By  Mabel  C.  McDowell  | 

With  the  idea  of  conversing  all  pos- 
sible clothing,  homemakers  are  asking 
"What  can  we  do  to  garments  already 
in  our  wardrobe — they  are  good  but 
we're  tired  of  them,"  or  "They  look 
so  out-of-date."  There  are  several 
ways  to  rejuvenate  dresses  which  do 
not  involve  too  much  time  and  money. 
When  only  a  few  minor  changes  are 
required,  the  procedure  is  called  re- 
styling. This  involves  such  changes 
as  a  new  neckline,  re-cutting  the  tops 
of  sleeves  to  make  them  smooth  fit- 
ting, shortening  sleeves,  removing  ex- 
cess width  of  skirt  so  as  to  obtain  the 
straight  or  slightly  flaring  1944  skirt. 
a  new  frill — ^button — bows — or^  » 
dickey  for  the  blouse  front  fastening, 
rehanging  the  skirt. 

Before  entirely  remodeling  a  garm' 
ent,  be  sure  the  material  is  good 
enough  to  last  at  least  one  season,  in 
order  to  justify  the  time  and  energy 
needed  to  make  a  satisfying  garment. 

Removal  of  spots  and  pressing  do  a 
groat  deal  to  restore  dignity  to  out-oi- 
shape  and  wrinkled  outer  garments. 
Simple,    home-made    pressing   equip' 
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ment  can  contribute  to  the  profes- 
sional looking  result. 

Careful  mending  of  the  neglected 
tears  and  worn  spots  will  put  dis- 
carded garments  back  into  circualtion. 

Care  of  clothing  is  a  big  step  in 
conservation.  Protection  from  wear 
and  from  perspiration  by  the  use  of 
shields  or  "retreads,"  proper  care  in 
hanging  garments,  avoidance  of  stains 
and  spots,  are  all  included  in  the 
"ounce  of  prevention." 

Host  of  the  home  furnishings  and 
household  equipment  you  have  now 
will  have  to  last  for  the  duration.  At 
the  present  time  most  government 
contracts  for  China  have  been  fulfilled 
but  the  scarcity  of  labor  may  curtail 
production  for  civilians.  Silver 
plated  wear  is  very  hard  to  find,  all 
that  is  available  is  plated  over  iron 
which  will  rust  if  great  care  is  not 
taken.  Stainless  steel  and  other  met- 
als for  pots,  pans,  curtain  rods,  etc., 
are  not  available.  Glass  workers  are 
busy  with  government  orders,  so  are 
workers  in  cotton  mills  producing 
sheets,  curtains,  and  other  cotton  yard 

goods. 

Upholstery  fabrics,  paddings, 
springs  and  tying  cords  are  scarce  if 
not  entirely  off  the  market.  So  are 
cane  and  rush  for  chair  seats.  There 
is  still  slip  cover  material  on  the 
market  but  the  choice  of  color  and 
design  is  limited.  Dyes  in  these  and 
other  fabrics  are  no  longer  guaranteed 
for  color  fastness.  Shellacs,  varnishes 
and  paints  are  mostly  in  the  substitute 
stage. 

Care  and  repair  of  present  furnish- 
ing is  essential.  Now,  however,  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  future  replacements. 
We  are  reminded  that  new  and  better 
equipment  will  be  available  if  we  can 
judge  by  the  testing  and  research  be- 
ing done  now. 

POSTURE  IMPROVES  WITH 

PRACTICE  AND  EXERCISE 

Marguerite  F.  Little 

Good  posture  in  the  young  child  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  good  mus- 
cular development,  according  to  Miss 
Marguerite  Little,  extension  specialist 
in  child  care  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  For  this  reason,  the 
exercise  the  child  gets  determines 
whether  he  will  have  good  or  poor 
posture. 

When  awake  the  infant  eagerly 
moves  his  arms  and  legs.  Clothing 
restricts  this  movement  so  it  is  well 
to  let  the  baby  have  a  few  minutes 
when  he  is  being  dressed,  undressed, 
and  before  his  bath  for  unrestricted 
exercise.  The  room  must  be  warm 
enough  so  he  won't  get  chilled. 

As  the  muscles  become  strength- 
ened, the  baby  attempts  new  feats, 
such  as  holding  his  head  up,  sitting 
up,  creeping,  pulling  to  a  stand,  or 
walking.  He  will  not  attempt  these 
activities  until  his  muscles  are  strong 
enough,  Miss  Little  points  out.  Par- 
ents should  be  careful  not  to  overen- 
courage  infants  to  do  things  that  their 
muscles  are  not  developed  enough  to 
perform. 

When  the  baby  first  walks  his  pos- 
ture will  be  poor.  His  stomach  will 
protrude  and  his  feet  will  be  spread 
lar  apart,  but  as  skill  and  muscle  tone 
are  developed,  through  practice  and 
exercise,  posture  will  improve. 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  various 
types  of  exercise,  suggests  the  special- 
ist. Clothing  should  not  restrict  the 
child's  movements.  Avoid  tight  arm- 
holes,  belts,  tight  cuffs,  and  garters 
that  pull  or  bind.  Allow  plenty  of 
fullness  in  clothing  over  the  chest  and 
shoulders.  Clothing  that  is  too  loose 
?ets  into  wrong  positions  and  ham- 
pers the  child's  movements.  A  dress 
that  is  too  long  gets  in  the  way  when 


a  girl  climbs  or  when  she  plays  with 
toys  on  the  floor. 

Good  posture  and  good  health  go 
hand  in  hand.  With  good  posture  the 
body  is  properly  balanced  with  all 
parts,  including  the  internal  organs 
in  .their  normal  position.  The  well- 
nourished  and  rested  child  is  the  one 
most  likely  to  have  good  posture. 
Children  who  are  tired  or  ill  are  most 
likely  to  slouch. 


PORK  IN  VARIOUS  FORMS 

APPEALS  TO  APPETITES 

Lydia  Tarrant 

For  some  families,  pork  is  the  meat 
that  appears  most  often  on  the  din- 
ner table.  Pork  is  high  in  food  value, 
unusually  rich  in  thiamin  or  vitamin 
Bi. 

Besides  its  thiamin  content,  pork 
supplies  us  with  riboflavin  or  vitamin 
G,  high  quality  protein,  some  phos- 
phorus and  iron,  and,  of  course,  fat 
for  fuel.  Pork  also  has  a  delicious 
flavor  when  properly  cooked  and  the 
delightful  fragrance  of  roast  pork 
coming  from  the  kitchen  will  have 
the  family  ready  for  dinner  long 
ahead  of  time. 

A  good  pork  roast  is  tender 
throughout,  with  a  brown  crust  on  the 
outside  and  juicy  meat  inside.  How- 
ever, pork  must  be  cooked  until  there 
is  no  trace  of  pink  in  the  juice. 

Spareribs  and  sauerkraut  are  al- 
ways tops,  but  why  not  stuff  or  bar- 
becue them  for  a  change?  How  long 
has  it  been  since  your  family  had 
spareribs  with  a  bread  or  apple  stuf- 
fing? Take  two  matching  sections  of 
spareribs,  sew  or  skewer  them  to- 
gether, stuff,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
325  degrees  Fahrenheit  for  1^/^  hours. 

For  barbecued  spareribs,  brown  the 
ribs  quickly,  pour  your  favorite  bar- 
becue sauce  over  them,  cover  the  pan, 
and  bake  1  hour  in  a  moderate  oven 
at  350  degrees  Fahrenheit. 


MACHINE  DARNING  AID 

TO  BUSY  HOMEMAKER 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 

Using  the  sewing  machine  to  darn 
worn  spots  or  tears  is  economical  of 
time  and  makes  neat  mends.  Machine 
darning  may  show  more  than  hand 
darning  depending  upon  the  material 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  work  is 
done. 

The  first  step  in  machine  darning 
is  to  reinforce  the  worn  place  with  a 
piece  of  material  the  same  as  in  the 
garment.  Place  the  patch  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  garment,  extending 
it  well  beyond  the  worn  spot.  Baste 
in  place.  Thread  the  machine  with 
matching  thread  of  a  dull  finish, 
either  cotton  or  mercerized.  Work 
from  the  right  side  of  the  garment 
and  stitch  back  and  forth  over  the 
worn  spot,  going  beyond  the  worn 
area. 

If  you  are  mending  a  tear,  arrange 
any  loose  threads  so  the  stitching  will 
hold  them  in  place.  Stitch  deep 
enough  into  the  material  to  hold  it 
firmly. 

To  stitch  backwards,  where  the  ma- 
chine does  not  have  the  lever  for 
stitching  in  reverse,  barely  lift  the 
pressor  foot,  then  move  the  material 
toward  you  slowly  enough  to  get 
stitches  of  the  same  size  as  those 
used  in  regular  stitching.  Lower  the 
foot  again  to  stitch  forward. 

Tears,  holes,  and  thin  places  in  cot- 
ton dresses,  underwear,  aprons,  sheets, 
tablecloths,  bath  towels,  wash  cloths, 
and  many  other  articles  can  be  quick- 
ly mended  or  reinforced  in  this  way. 


FARMERS'  PLANTING 

PLANS  ARE   COMPILED 

Reflecting  both  the  current  livestock 
feed  and  wartime  farm  labor  short- 
ages, Pennsylvania  farmers,  in  indi- 
cating the  acreages  which  they  plan 
to  plant  in  various  field  crops  this 
Spring,  will  increase  corn  acreage  4 
per  cent  over  plantings  last  year, 
plant  5  per  cent  more  acres  in  oats, 
and  jump  their  soybean  acreage  by 
10  per  cent  over  1943. 

This  information  is  contained  in 
the  annual  survey  on  prospective 
plantings  of  growers  as  of  March  1, 
compiled  by  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service  through  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


The  chain  of  wedlock  is  so  heavy 
that  it  takes  two  to  carry  it — some- 
times three. — Dumas. 


At  the  same  time,  farmers  showed 
intentions  to  reduce  potato  acreages 
this  year  5  per  cent  below  plantings 
in  1943 ;  cut  the  barley  acreage  by  28 
per  cent ;  plant  4  per  cent  fewer  acres 
in  tobacco,  and  carry  2  per  cent  less 
acreage  in  tame  hay.  No  report  ^was 
made  on  buckwheat.  No  change  in 
spring  wheat  planting  is  indicated. 
A  report  last  Fall  showed  winter 
wheat  plantings  were  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  year  previous,  and 
rye  5  per  cent  higher. 

Where    God    is    not.    Peace    cannot 

come; 
Where    Peace    is    not,    God    cannot 

come.  — Erasmus. 


Our  Fashion  and  Paftern  Departmenf 

All  pattern!  I60.  each  In  itamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


2097 — A  pretty  date  frock  with  feminine 
ruffling  to  add  a  nice  tourh.  Sizes 
12  to  20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  39-in. 
fabric   with    1%    yds.    ruffling. 

2605— Combining  the  suit  and  the  dress,  this 
two-piece  serves  for  double  duty. 
Sizes  14  to  48.  Size  36.  4  yds. 
39-in.    fabric. 

2089 — Just  the  nicest  Jumper  Imaginable 
and  the  cute  applique  gives  an 
added  note  of  interest.  Sizes  12 
to  46.  Size  36.  for  the  jumper.  2% 
yds.  35-in.  fabric ;  for  the  blouse. 
2%   yds.   35-in.   fabric. 

3746 — A  young  jumper  that  will  finish  out 
the  school  year  and  then  can  be 
worn  all  summer.  Sizes  2  to  8. 
Size  4,  for  the  blouse,  1  yd.  35-in. 
fabric;  for  the  jumper.  1^4  yds. 
35-in.    fabric. 


2027 — Adorable  little  frock — make  several 
for  summer  romping.  Sizes  6  to 
14.  Size  8,  1%  yds.  35-in.  fabric 
V4  yd.  contrasting,  2%  yds.  bind- 
ing. 

3745 — Trim     and     tailored     shirtwaist  dresg 

that  is  sure  to  be  your  pet.  Sizes 

14    to    50.      Size   36,    4    yds.  35-ln. 
fabric. 

2081 — A    dressy    dress    for    more    formal    oc- 
casions   and    one    you    are    sure    to 
look    pretty    in.        Sizes    10    to    20. 
Size  16,  2%   yds.  39-ln.  fabric,  1% 
yds.   fringe. 

2009 — Such  a  cunning  little  frock  for  the 
baby  of  the  family  and  an  easy 
one  to  make.  too.  Sizes  6  mos..  1, 
2  and  3  yrs.  Size  2,  IMj  yds.  35- 
in.    fabric,    2%    yds.    edging. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa.    .    * 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


"Thfe  flowers  appear  on  the  earth 
The  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  has 


come. 


}} 


"Life  seems  so  sweet,  I  don^t  know 
why, 
Perhaps  'tis  just  because  the  sky- 
Put  on,  tonight,  to  make  me  glad, 
A  dress  I  didn't  know  she  had." 


I  think  it  is  fun  to  be  a  Juvenile 
Grange  Lecturer  in  the  spring  time. 
There  are  so  many  lovely  things  to 
make  up  programs  about:  Flowers, 
and  birds,  and  trees,  flags,  and  chil- 
dren and  mothers.  It  is  so  very  easy 
to  find  songs,  poems,  stories,  etc.,  on 
all  these  subjects  that  I  am  sure  you 
need  almost  no  help  at  all  with  your 
programs  at  this  time  of  year. 

A  roll  call,  "Some  Interesting 
Trees,"  if  planned  for  in  advance  can 
make  almost  a  whole  program,  and  it 
won't  be  dry  and  monotonous  if  some 
of  you  tell  about  famous  historical 
trees,  some  call  our  attention  to  cer- 
tain unusually  beautiful  trees  which 
are  growing  in  this  vicinity;  if  some- 
one takes  Eugene  Field's  Sugar-plum 
Tree  and  recites  the  poem  for  us, 
while  others  tell  interesting  facts  con- 
cerning certain  trees.    For  instance — 

The  Douglas  Fir  which  grows  in 
Canada  and  parts  of  the  United 
States,  manufactures  more  sugar  than 
it  can  use  and  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year  drops  of  a  sweetness  appear 
on  the  end  of  every  limb.  Indian 
children  watch  for  this  season  and  sip 
the  sweet  nectar. 

"The  date  palm  has  been  called  the 
most  important  tree  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  cultivated  for  4,000  years  and 
has  been  a  source  of  wealth  for  many 
countries.  From  it  man  has  obtained 
food,  oil,  wood  and  fiber. 

You  might  close  your  program  by 
gathering  and  eating  the  fruit  of  the 
sugar-plum  tree — a  small  bare  tree  to 
the  branches  of  which  have  been  tied 
candies,  cookies  or  doughnuts  wrapped 
in  waxed  paper. 


Save  on  sugar,  save  on  shoes, 

Save  on  everything  you  use. 

Buy  war  bonds  and  buy  war  stamps 

To  help  turn  out  the  planes  and  tanks. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  and  me 

Buy  war  bonds  for  victory. 

Ha,  ha,  ha,  you  and  me 

Buy  war  bonds  for  victory. 

(Sing  to  the  tune  of  Little  Brown 
Jug.) 


A  DISCUSSION 

Some  time  ago  a  group  of  children, 
nine,  ten  and  eleven  years  old  were 
discussing  the  subject,  "What  Does 
It  Mean  for  Children  of  Our  Age  to 
Be  Good  Citizens  ?"  Each  child  in  the 
group  was  asked  to  make  at  least  one 
suggestion.  As  the  different  ideas 
were  brought  out,  the  leader  asked 
that  each  one  who  thought  the  thing 
mentioned  was  a  mark  of  good  citizen- 
ship raise  their  hands.  If  the  major- 
ity of  the  group  raised  their  hands, 
that  idea  was  written  on  the  board. 
In  the  end  they  seemed  to  have  ac- 
complished more  than  most  adult  dis- 
cussion groups  do.  Their  findings 
read  something  like  this: 

I  get  up  as  soon  as  I  am  called. 
I  hang   up   my   night   clothes   and 

leave  my  room  neat. 
I  wash  and  clean  my  teeth  without 

being  told. 
I  cheerfully  do  the  little  jobs  that 


are   expected   of   me   before   and 

after  school. 
I  dress  myself  neatly  for  school — 

not  forgetting  to  clean  my  nails. 
I  do  my  own  work  at  school — I  try 

every  day  to  complete  the  work 

for  that  day. 
I  go  into  the  schoolhouse  promptly 

when  the  bell  rings. 
I  try  to  be  always  on  time. 
I  try  to  be  helpful. 
I  try  to  keep  cheerful. 
I  try  to  be  kind. 

.  That  was  not  only  a  good  lesson  in 
citizenship,  but  a  good  example  of  a 
discussion.  I  especially  liked  their 
putting  their  findings  in  the  first  per- 
son. It  seemed  to  make  them  mean  a 
little  more,  a^d  writing  them  down 
where  all  could  see  them.  I  think  we 
might  use  this  method  in  many  of 
our  discussions  in  Juvenile  Grange. 
I  also  think  we  should  have  many 
more  discussions  on  our  programs. 
Even  very  little  children  can  carry 
on  an  animated  discussion  if  they  are 
directed  a  bit  and  put  at  ease. 

As  Matrons  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are  training 
for  leadership  and  in  leadership.  Dis- 
cussions are  one  of  the  best  things 
we  can  use  for  they  teach  us  to  speak 
easily  and  to  the  point. 


A  FEW  VERSES  FOR 

YOU  TO  LEARN 

Jack  Spratt 

"Jack  Spratt  could  eat  no  fat, 
And  seldom  cared  for  lean; 
He  picked   and  fussed  at  this  and 
that— 
His  plate  was  never  clean. 

"Jack  always  dawdled  when  he  ate. 
That's  why  he  didn't  grow; 
The  wholesome  foods  upon  his  plate 
Were  what  he  needed  so." 


How  TO  Be  Happy 

Be  the  kind  of  boy  or  girl 
Your  parents  wish  to  own. 
Always  address  both  young  and  old 

In  quiet,  pleasant  tone. 
Be  the  true  and  faithful  friend 

You  wish  your  friend  to  be. 
Tell  no  tales,  speak  no  ill. 

And  others'  faults  don't  see. 
Guard  your  health,  for,  if  you  don't. 

Your  carelessness  you'll  rue. 
Always  wear  a  cheerful  smile 

And  folks  will  smile  with  you. 
In  play,  at  home,  or  on  the  street, 

Of  accidents  beware. 
Strive  your  best  to  win  the  game 

But,  losing  it,  be  fair." 


For  an  older  member  to  use  on  a 
Subordinate  Grange  program. 

The  Torch 
By  Elizabeth  R.  Finley 

The  God  of  the  Great  Endeavor  gave 

me  a  torch  to  bear. 
I  lifted  it  high  above  me  in  the  dark 

and  murky  air. 
And  straightway  with  loud  hosannas 

the  crowd  acclaimed  its  light 
And  followed  me  as  I  carried  my  torch 

thro  the  starless  night 
Till    mad    with    the   people's   praises 

and  drunk  with  vanity 
I   forgot   'twas   the   torch   that   drew 

them  and  fancied  they  followed 

me. 

But  slowly  my  arm  grew  weary  up- 
holding the  shining  load 

And  my  tired  feet  wont  stumbling 
over  the  hilly  road 


And  I  fell  with  the  torch  beneath  me. 

In  a  moment  the  flame  was  out. 
Then  lo:   from  the  throng  a  stripling 

sprang    forth    with    a    mighty 

shout. 
Caught  up  the  torch  as  it  smoldered 

and  lifted  it  high  again  . 

Till  fanned  by  the  winds  of  heaven  it 

fired  the  souls  of  men. 
And  as  I  lay  in  darkness,  the  feet  of 

the  trampling  crowd 
Passed  over  and  far  beyond  me,  its 

paeans  proclaimed  aloud. 
While    I    learned    in    the    deepening 

shadows,  this  glorious  verity; 
'Tis  the  TORCH  that  the  people  fol- 
low, whoever  the  bearer  be. 


Mother  Knows 

BY    JAMES    WOODilAN 

(A  poem  for  Mother's  Day) 

When    things    are    lost    around    the 

house,  as  oftentimes  they  are; 
And    someone    blames    another    and 

brings  on  a  family  jar; 
It  seems  no  matter  what  it  is,  a  book 

or  coat  or  hat; 
The  checkerboard  or  writing  pad,  the 

ink  or  ball  and  bat ; 
There's  one  resort,  it  never  fails,   I 

know  you've  found  it  so — 
We     holler — "Ma,     where's     this     or 

that^"    she    always    seems    to 

know. 

Why  mother  seems  to  know  just  where 

we  hid  our  skates  last  spring, 
Likewise   the  tops  and  marbles,  and 

our  football,  kites  and  string. 
The  buttons  for  our  Sunday  shirt,  our 

handkerchiefs  and  ties. 
She  sometimes  says  "Why  don't  you 

look  ?  They're  right  before  your 

eyes. 
But  when  we  lose  our  socks  or  shoes 

we  know  right  where  to  go — 
We  holler  "Ma,  where's  this  or  that  ?" 

— She  always  seems  to  know. 

Now    life's    a    curious    problem — its 

cares  and  joys  combined; 
Its  pain  and  bitter  crosses  with  its 

happiness  entwined. 
But  all  I  ask  is  that  I  may  forever  live 

where  she 
Is  watching  o'er  the  homestead  where 

others  just  like  me, 
Are  privileged  to  lose  the  things  we 

need — our  books  or  clothes — 
\nd  holler,  "Ma,  where's  this  or  that?" 

cause  Mother  always  knows. 


IT  PAYS  TO  KEEP  THE 

BARN  DRY  BEHIND  EAVES 

J.  R.  Haswell 

Keep  the  dairy  barn  "dry  behind 
the  eaves,"  in  order  to  protect  the 
health  of  the  housed  animals  and  to 
prevent  decay  and  rotting  of  the  barn 
structure  itself. 

Every  cow  breathes  out  about  5 
quarts  of  water  every  24  hours,  ac- 
cording to  extension  agricultural  en- 
gineers of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege. This  water  condenses  on  the 
beams,  ceilings,  and  even  on  the  roof 
and  in  the  hay  overhead  if  ventilated 
through  the  hay  holes.  Ventilation 
through  doors  and  windows  does  not 
carry  off  much  of  the  water  or  else 
chills  the  cows.  A  real  ventilation 
system  is  necessary  for  most  dairy 
barns.  Your  County  Agent  has  plans 
for  a  simple  homemade  one  which 
any  farmer  can  use  to  keep  his  barn 
warm.  Often  a  foot  or  two  of  hay  or 
chaff  on  the  barn  floor  will  prevent 
dampness  on  the  stable  ceiling  below. 

Cost  of  new  stable  ceilings  and 
beams,  and  hay  lost  through  molding, 
can  be  saved  by  a  ventilation  system. 
Ventilation  also  helps  prevent  rust- 
ing of  metal  roofs  and  of  nails  that 
hold  the  roof  tight.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  shingles. 


AN  ACTIVE  YOUNG  FARMER 

From  Keystone  Farmer 

One  of  the  seven  Keystone  Farmers 
to  receive  the  American  Farmer  De- 
gree last  fall  was  Amos  SchmoU.  He 
entered  the  Agriculture  Department 
of  Towanda  High  School  in  Septem- 
ber, 1937.  As  a  freshman  he  had  four 
three  and  a  half  months  old  pigs. 
During  his  sophomore  year  he  had 
three  brood  sows  and  10  feeder  hogs. 
During  his  junior  year  he  had  four 
purebred  Duroc  Jersey  sows,  three 
shoats,  18  feeder  hogs  and  one  small 
pig  besides  an  acre  of  ear  corn.  In 
his  senior  year  he  had  three  purebred 
sows,  one  purebred  boar,  three  pure- 
bred gilts,  28  feeder  pigs,  and  10  acres 
of  corn  and  one  acre  of  potatoes. 

He  also  kept  farm  accounts  for  the 
entire  farm  business.  Upon  gradua- 
tion from  high  school  he  continued 
keeping  the  farm  accounts,  selling  the 
remaining  hogs  and  investing  the 
money  in  two  purebred  Aberdeen-An- 
gus beef  breeding  cattle.  At  that 
time  he  made,  with  his  father  and 
older  brother,  a  partnership  agreement 
concerning  the  entire  home  farm  busi- 
ness in  which  he  now  owns  a  one- 
third  interest. 

This  present  business  is  carried  out 
on  the  205-acre  farm  and  during  the 
past  year  consisted  of  the  following: 

2,000  laying  hens,  4,000  birds  on 
range. 

17  purebred  Aberdeen- Angus  beef 
breeders,  one  steer,  11  dairy  cattle, 
four  calves. 

3  hogs. 

3  horses. 

15  acres  corn,  five  acres  soy  beans, 
30  acres  oats,  six  acres  buckwheat,  10 
acres  wheat,  100  tons  of  hay. 

Besides  this  the  Schmolls  combined 
250  acres  of  grain  for  neighboring 
farmers  and  hatched  35,000  baby 
chicks  the  past  hatching  season.  This 
past  year  was  the  first  in  which  chicks 
were  hatched  for  sale.  The  coming 
season  the  Schmolls  will  have  facili- 
ties, however,  for  hatching  30,000 
eggs  at  one  time  as  the  result  of  pur- 
chase recently  of  two  more  10,000- 
egg  incubators. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  G.  L.  F. 
Farmer's  Cooperative  at  Wysox. 
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ONE  RELIEF  PROJECT 

IS  CALLED  "OVERLY 

AMBITIOUS" 

Congressman  Alvin  D.  Johnson,  an 
upstanding  son  of  Illinois,  has  pub- 
licly declared  his  intention  of  making 
war  on  what  he  considers  an  overly 
ambitious  program  on  the  part  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabili- 
tation Administration  to  furnish  farm 
equipment  and  machinery  for  the  peo- 
ples of  the  conquered  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  table  of  allocations  lists  more 
than  40  types  of  farm  machinery. 
Among  these  items  are  16,585  tractors 
under  30-horsepower,  and  13,415  trac- 
tors over  30-horsepower.  Other  items 
include  80,000  plows  of  different  types. 
50,000  mowers,  30,000  separators, 
6,500  reapers,  22,900  hay  rakes,  17,600 
grain  drills  with  fertilizer  attach- 
ments, 770  power  threshers,  40,000 
harrows  and  harrow  sections,  together 
with  10,000  cultivators  and  many 
other  items. 

Although  Congress  passed  an  act 
authorizing  appropriations  of  $1.' 
350,000,000,  for  the  work  of  the 
TJ.N.R.R.A.,  it  has  not  voted  any  ac- 
tual appropriations.  The  United 
States  is  expected  to  contribute  67V2 
per  cent  of  a  total  fund  of  $2,- 
500,000,000  for  the  use  of  the 
U.N.R.R.A.,  but  we  will  have  only 
one  vote  out  of  44  to  control  the  dis- 
bursement of  the  money,  according  to 
Congressman  Johnson. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


ALLEGHENY  POMONA 

HOLDS  MARCH  MEETING 

Despite  the  inclemency  of  the 
weather  Allegheny  County  Pomona 
had  a  reasonably  good  attendance  on 
March  4  and  five  persons  were  received 
into  fifth  degree  membership.  Home 
Economics  Committee  chairman,  Le- 
ona  McNies,  gave  an  account  of  the 
activities  of  her  committee  announc- 
ing a  bakesale  being  held  at  this  Po- 
mona and  asking  members  to  con- 
tribute articles  for  a  Bazaar  to  be  held 
at  the  Pomona  meeting  in  June. 

All  Granges  represented,  reported 
favorably  when  asked  if  they  were 
sending  their  lecturer  to  State  College 
for  Lecturer's  Conference. 

The  speaker  for  the  meeting.  State 
Master  Bagshaw,  failed  to  reach  us 
and  though  all  were  disappointed, 
Worthy  Pomnoa  Lecturer  Magill  ar- 
ranged for  an  interesting  Panel  Dis- 
cussion, Best  Varieties  of  Garden 
Vegetables,  Hybrid  Corn,  Soybeans 
and  Fruits  for  our  vicinity.  This  fea- 
ture proved  to  be  not  only  of  interest 
but  of  profit  to  participants  and  lis- 
teners. Guests  were  present  from 
Armstrong  County  and  Mr.  Collins 
of  that  county,  spoke  on  Farmers 
Problems. 

Next  Pomona  session  will  be  at 
Sharon  Grange  Saturday,  June  3. 


BERKS  COUNTY  POMONA 

MEETS  AT  CENTERPORT 

Centerport  Grange  No.  1600  was 
host  to  Berks  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  43,  Saturday  March  4  in  the  P. 
0.  S.  of  A.  Hall.  Snow  welcomed  us 
to  Centerport.  The  Master  F.  Cover 
O'Flaherty  presided  over  both  ses- 
sions. Theme  of  the  meeting  was 
"Future  of  Coopratives." 

The  meeting  opened  in  full  form 
in  the  Fifth  Degree  with  Brother  Lat- 
shaw  the  only  officer  absent.  Brother 
Merkel  filled  his  place.  Minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. Reports  of  officers  and  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  were  heard.  The 
welcome  address  was  given  by  Brother 
William  Baver,  of  the  Host  Grange 
and  response  by  Sister  William  Sun- 
day of  Virginville  Grange. 

Master  O'Flaherty  in  his  address 
asked  for  full  cooperation  of  every 
member  toward  an  (1)  Early  Victory 
(2)  More  tolerance  toward  other  le- 
gitimate farm  organizations,  work  to- 
gether rather  than  compete  (3)  Keep 
laith  in  judgment  of  appeal  boards  in 
regards  to  reclassification  of  farm 
youth  (4)  To  abolish  conflicting  reg- 
ulations handed  down  from  official 
agencies  (5)  The  farmer  is  a  man  with 
a  mission,  therefore,  he  must  keep  the 
faith. 

The  Lecturer  reported  one  hundred 
twenty-two  present  during  morning 
session  and  one  hundred  fifty-four  at 
the  afternoon  session.  This  number 
should  have  been  much  larger.  Also 
reported  on  State  Grange  Lecturer's 
Conference.  "Think,  Plan,  Act"  is 
our  motto. 

Brother  Ray  Henry,  member  of  this 
district  Appeal  Board  gave  us  much 
enlightenment  on  General  Hershey's 
New  Draft  Ruling.  Brother  Speicher 
told  of  new  farm  machinery  allocated 
to  Berks  County  during  this  six 
months  period.  Brother  George 
^chaeffer,  State  Deputy,  emphasized 
the  need  of  paying  the  dues  of  "In 
Service"  members. 

The  Pomona  Delegate  to  State 
Grange  at  Williamsport,  Mrs.  Streak- 


er, who  won  second  prize  in  the  State 
Spelling  Bee,  gave  an  interesting  re- 
port of  the  convention. 

Virginville  Grange  was  awarded  the 
certificate  for  winning  in  the  Pomona 
music  festival  in  September.  This 
was  presented  to  Berks  County  at 
State  Grange. 

During  the  afternoon  session  an  in- 
vitation was  extended  by  Shartlesville 
Grange  and  accepted  by  Pomona  to 
have  our  June  3  Pomona  at  Shartles- 
ville. 

Brother  Blatt  presented  the  resolu- 
tions : 

1.  Thanks  for  hospitality  of  host 
Grange. 

2.  To  increase  production  as  asked 
for  by  Government  agencies. 

Brother  Schuler  made  some  worth- 
while remarks. 

The  speaker  for  the  afternoon.  Prof. 
Kenneth  Stern,  associate  professor  of 
Agricultural  Cooperation,  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  was  introduced 
by  his  friend  and  ours.  Brother  Mahle 
of  Schnecksville  Grange,  Lehigh 
County  and  Fieldman  in  this  area  for 
the  Eastern  States  Farmer's  Ex- 
change. Prof.  Stern's  topic  was  "Co- 
operative Movement  Today."  High- 
lights of  the  address  were :  (1)  Needs 
of  cooperatives,  (a)  Sound  Manage- 
ment, (b)  Active  Board  of  Directors, 
(c)  Loyal  Membership;  (2)  Have  de- 
veloped higher  quality,  therefore  larg- 
er available  markets;  (3)  Future-cost 
down-quality  up  to  compete.  A  gen- 
eral discussion  followed. 

The  Literary  Program  was  arranged 
by  Brother  Robert  Spatz  of  Center- 
port  Grange.  Opening  Song  "Co- 
lumbia the  Gem  of  the  Ocean"  fol- 
lowed by  the  Salute  to  the  Flag  by 
members.  Recitation  "Life's  Mirror," 
by  Robert  Reigel,  Jr.;  Music,  by 
Kauffman  family;  German  Rearing, 
Mrs.  William  Baver;  Vocal  Solo, 
Irene  Seaman ;  Playlet  "The  Monkey 
Island  Pep  Pills,"  Ralph  Reigel, 
Daniel  Spatz,  Richard  Reigel  and 
Robert  Spatz ;  Piano  Solo,  Mrs.  James 
Kauffman  and  closing  song  by  the 
Grange. 

A  delicious  lunch  was  prepared  by 
the  women  of  the  host  Grange. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  POMONA 
MEETS  IN  UNIONTOWN 

With  a  good  attendance  the  mem- 
bers of  Fayette  County  Pomona  met 
in  the  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  in  Uniontown 
on  Saturday,  March  12. 

Pomnoa  Mast'^r,  Earl  Langley,  pre- 
sided over  the  morning  session.  Writ- 
ten reports  were  read  from  each  of 
the  seventeen  Subordinate  Granges. 
Reports  showed  an  increase  in  mem- 
bership. The  Attendance  Banner  was 
won  by  the  Pleasant  Valley  members. 
The  officers  were  installed  by  a  De- 
gree Team  from  Washington  County. 
The  Grange  voted  to  donate  $20.00  to 
the  Red  Cross  War  Fund  Drive.  The 
chairman  of  the  Home  Economics 
Committee  read  fine  reports  from  the 
Subordinate  Grange  Committee.  The 
Pomona  Home  Economics  Committee 
has  purchased  three  War  Bonds  and 
will  make  a  generous  donation  to  the 
Red  Cross.  Pomona  purchased  a 
$500.00  War  Bond. 

The  new  Master,  Harold  Jefferies, 
appointed  his  committees  and  Depu- 
ties for  1944-45. 

The  guest  speaker  was  Dr.  E.  W. 
Sheets,  assistant  to  the  National 
Master.  Present  at  the  meeting  were 
forty-seven     guests     from     Fayette, 


and 


Washington,      Westmoreland 
Greene  Counties. 

Everyone  praised  the  excellent  work 
of  the  Degree  Team  and  the  excellent 
address  of  Dr.  Sheets. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 
POMONA  HAS  BUSY  SESSION 

Resolutions  declaring  for  "constitu- 
tional government"  and  "sensible 
economy"  were  adopted  by  the  Wash- 
ington County  Pomona  Grange  at  its 
session  in  Washington,  Pa.,  on  March 
7. 

Dr.  E.  W.  Sheets,  Assistant  to  the 
Master  of  the  National  Grange,  spoke 
at  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions, 
telling  of  the  aims  of  the  Grange  and 
what  was  being  accomplished  in  other 
states  and  communities  as  well  as  at 
National  Grange  headquarters  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Citing  that  Congress  had  surren- 
dered power  to  the  Executive  Branch, 
the  recent  spectacular  revolt  and  com- 
mending members  of  Congress  for 
their  action,  the  resolution  on  consti- 
tutional government  concluded  with 
the  declaration  "that  we  insist  that 
Congress,  at  all  future  times  main- 
tain, so  far  as  is  possible,  an  equal 
balance  of  power  among  the  Execu- 
tive, Legislative  and  Judicial 
Branches  of  our  National  govern- 
ment." 

Copies  of  the  resolution  were  for- 
warded to  Senator  Alben  W.  Barkley, 
of  Kentucky;  Senators  James  J. 
Davis  and  Joseph  F.  Guffey,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Congressman  Grant 
Furlong. 

The  resolution  on  economy  in  gov- 
ernment opened  by  declaring  Grang- 
ers as  a  whole  are  "economically 
minded,  hard  working,  conscientious, 
pay  their  just  and  honorable  debts  and 
do  not  as  a  rule  live  beyond  their 
means." 

After  stating,  "we  believe  there  is 
altogether  too  much  wasteful  spend- 
ing in  the  conduct  of  our  government 
business,  the  resolution  states: 

"We  do  religiously  and  unequivoc- 
ally resolve  that  the  leaders  of  our 
government,  national,  state  and  local, 
practice  the  rule  of  sensible  economy 
in  the  conduct  of  the  government  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of 
America." 

After  asking  that  copies  be  for- 
warded to  officials,  the  resolution 
says: 

"Even  in  the  face  of  great  economic 
difficulties,  the  farmers  of  our  nation 
have  not  entered  strikes,  have  not  re- 
fused to  produce  for  our  armed  forces, 
for  home  consumption  or  lend-lease. 

"Therefore,  we  believe  that  we  have 
a  right  to  register  this  objection  to 
the  wasteful  spending  of  taxpayers* 
money,  which  can  only  bring  moral 
and  financial  insolvency  and  despair 
to  our  people  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations." 

Mrs.  Walter  L.  Barter,  Pomona  of 
State  Grange,  in  her  welcome,  put 
special  emphasis  on  the  Juvenile 
Grange  in  view  of  increased  juvenile 
delinquency.  Mrs.  Glenn  M.  Quivey, 
in  response  said,  with  Longfellow, 
"Act  that  every  tomorrow  finds  us 
further  along  than  today." 

Mrs.  Charles  Campbell  reported  for 
the  Home  Economincs  Committee. 
Three  Granges,  Chestnut  Ridge,  Paw- 
nee and  Jefferson  stand  high  in  the 
awards  for  excellency.  Mrs.  Campbell 
laid  emphasis  on  the  spiritual  home- 
making,  lest  there  be  "one  thing  that 
we  lack."  She  said  that  if  parental 
delinquency  were  solved  there  would 
be  no  juvenile  delinquency  and  said 
critically:  "Where  is  my  wandering 
Ma  tonight?" 

Speaking  on  the  subject,  "Looking 
Ahead,"  Dr.  Sheets  said,  "Some  are 
afraid  to  raise  their  voices.    Some  are 


good  and  mad.  They  want  to  be 
sure  they  are  making  these  sacrifices 
to  win  the  war.  We  should  not  be 
afraid  to  criticize,  even  the  govern- 
ment, when  and  if  priticism  is  due. 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  not  only  the 
center  of  our  government,  but  it  is 
the  center  of  world  activity  at  present. 
What  is  done  there  affects  the  lives 
of  men  and  women  of  the  entire 
world.  Grange  representatives  in 
Washington  are  respected.  They  are 
heard  in  Washington.  They  work  for 
fairness  and  equity  with  labor  and 
industry.  Increased  demands  are 
placed  on  agriculture.  Our  farm  boys 
and  girls  have  gone  to  war,  not  al- 
ways being  drafted,  and  the  parents 
left  without  help  are  forced  to  sell 
their  farms.  It  is  a  regrettable  situa- 
tion. Farm  people  are  real  soldiers 
of  the  soil,  which  the  people  have  not 
fully  realized.  Until  less  than  a  year 
ago  the  importance  of  production  of 
food  and  fiber  has  not  been  realized. 
The  farmers  are  called  upon  now  to 
produce  at  least  twenty  million  rations 
in  1944,  the  greatest  food  task  ever 
asked  of  any  people  in  the  world,  in 
the  face  of  less  labor,  less  equipment." 
He  discussed  the  hog,  the  egg  and 
the  general  food  situation,  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  by  Food  Administrator 
Marvin  Jones,  after  consulting  with 
farm  authorities  called  to  Washington 
by  President  Roosevelt.  "Grange  pol- 
icies," he  said,  "are  not  formulated 
in  Washington  or  in  National  Grange. 
They  are  formulated  from  the  reso- 
lutions sent  to  the  National  Grange" 
by  you  people,  such  as  the  resolutions 
passed  here.  The  only  way  prices  can 
be  brought  down  without  harming 
anyone  is  by  greater  production.  I 
do  not  predict,  I  only  caution.  If  we 
do  not  maintain  our  democratic  form 
of  government  at  the  "grass  roots" 
in  our  own  communities  there  will  be 
no  democracy. 

Pomona  Grange  donated  $25.00  to 
the  Red  Cross  Fund.  State  Deputy 
Paul  Ritchey  stated  that  eight  sub- 
ordinate Granges  in  the  County  had 
received  the  blue  ribbon  award  from 
State  Grange  for  excellency.  Rev.  J. 
Calvin  French  conducted  the  devo- 
tionals.  Mrs.  M.  Reed  Welch  enter- 
tained with  several  vocal  solos  includ- 
ing "Until,"  and  "In  the  Garden  of 
Tomorrow,"  with  Mrs.  Ellwood  H. 
Fulton  as  accompanist. 

The  evening  session,  which  con- 
cluded an  all-day  meeting  of  county 
Grangers  was  presided  over  by  Po- 
mona Lecturer  Mrs.  J.  E.  Martin  and 
featured  musical  selections  by  chor- 
uses of  Chestnut  Ridge  Grange  and 
Peters  Township  Granges.  Miss  Mary 
Pence,  Chestnut  Ridge  Grange,  led  in 
group  singing,  the  program  opening 
with  "Anierica  the  Beautiful."  The 
motion  picture,  "At  His  Side"  was 
presented  by  the  Washington  Chap- 
ter, American  Red  Cross. 

Dr.  Sheets,  speaking  on  "Working 
and  Growing,"  complimented  the 
Washington  Granges  on  the  outstand- 
ing work  they  have  done  in  the  past 
years  and  pointed  out  in  his  talk  the 
place  the  Grange  plays  in  the  Com- 
munity the  necessity  at  this  time  for 
more  diligent  work  directly  in  the 
communities  of  the  subordinate 
Granges. 

He  stated  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Grange  to  assume  leadership,  by  form- 
ing a  committee  to  work  on  commu- 
nity projects. 


The    heights    by    which    great    men 

reached  and  kept. 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight ; 

But    they,    while    their    companions 

slept. 

Were  toiling  upward  in  the  night. 

^^Longellow. 
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ARTHUR  LANDIS  HEADS 

UPPER  BUCKS  POMONA 

With  an  unusually  large  attend- 
ance, the  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
Upper  Bucks  Pomona  Grange,  No.  50, 
was  held  in  the  Plumsteadville  Grange 
hall,  Saturday,  Feb.  19.  Among  the 
feature  was  the  installation  of  officers 
to  serve  for  two  years. 

The  installation  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted by  State  Deputy  Isaac  S. 
Gross,  of  Plumsteadville  Grange,  who 
was  assisted  by  the  Misses  Ruth  S. 
Crouthamel  and  Marian  Gruver  and 
Mrs.  Elmer  Shull,  of  Plumsteadville 
Grange,  with  Miss  Carolyn  Shull 
serving  as  pianist. 

Officers  installed  included:  Master, 
Arthur  Lan(iis;  Lecturer,  Raymond 
W.  Lloyd  and  Secretary,  Mrs.  Laura 
Loux. 

On  the  literary  program,  members 
of  the  Stage  family,  representing 
Franklin  Grange,  Springtown,  gave  a 
program  of  marimba  music.  Mrs. 
Clarence  Rosenberger,  Great  Swamp 
Grange,  read  a  number  of  jokes. 

Raymond  W.  Lloyd,  Richland 
Grange,  discussed  the  topic,  "Agri- 
cultural Legislation  of  Importance  to 
Farmers."  He  made  reference  to  the 
farm  subsidy  plan,  to  which  farmers 
are  opposed.  Mr.  Lloyd  reported  hav- 
ing urged  Congressman  Gerlach  by 
telegram  and  letter  in  behalf  of  upper 
Bucks  Grangers,  to  vote  against  the 
continuance  of  the  subsidy  measure. 

The  attendance  banner  was  awarded 
to  Franklin  Grange  which-  had  the 
distinction  of  having  the  largest  per- 
centage of  members  at  the  meeting. 

The  invitation  to  hold  the  May 
meeting  of  Pomona  Grange  at  the 
headquarters  of  Franklin  Grange, 
Springtown,  was  accepted. 


be  handled  from  this  point  by  the 
Master,  A.  S.  Goss  and  Representa- 
tive Fred  Brenkman. 

At  the  seventy-seventh  session  of 
the  National  Grange,  a  campaign  was 
outlined  for  debt  retirement  by  each 
Grange  family  giving  $1.00  to  the 
building  fund. 

Program  of  entertainment  was  pro- 
vided throughout  the  sessions  by  the 
Juveniles  of  Center,  a  trio  from 
Chippewa,  Quartet  from  North  Se- 
wickley,  solos  by  Miss  Strouss  of  Rac- 
coon, Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Whittle,  of 
Marion  Hill;  Lutton  Sisters  of 
Hookstown  and  the  Forrest  Sisters  of 
Center. 

The  business  session  was  conducted 
by  the  Worthy  Lecturer  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  O.  W.  Shannon, 
in  the  absence  of  Joe  L.  McCarthy, 
the  Master,  absent  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

A  series  of  educational  programs  for 
the  county  was  planned  to  begin  at 
Chippewa  in  May;  also  a  scrapbook 
contest  of  programs  for  the  entire  year 
from  the  ten  Granges  will  be  con- 
ducted ;  and  the  Boy  Scout  movement 
was  presented  by  Gilbert  Sohn. 

The  June  meeting  will  be  held  at 
the  North  Sewickley  Grange. 


CONGRESSMAN  GRAHAM 
ADDRESSES  BEAVER  POMONA 

The  principal  address  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Beaver  County  Pomona 
Grange  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
evening  at  Center  Grange  Hall  was  by 
Congressman  Hon.  Louis  E.  Graham, 
member  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  this  district,  and  who  serves 
as  a  member  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. .  He  said  he  has  a  justifiable 
pride  in  the  district  he  represents 
serving  a  population  of  341,000  and 
395  manufacturing  plants  in  the  area. 
He  said  he  is  in  accord  with  the 
Grange  policies  in  legislation  and  used 
as  his  subject  "What's  going  on  in 
Washington,"  discussing  at  length  the 
Soldiers  Vote  Bill,  Agricultural  prob- 
lems, how  Lend-Lease  is  affecting  the 
American  farmers,  and  Subsidies.  In 
closing  he  said,  "it  is  a  challenge  and 
a  duty  to  protect  your  home  and  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  your  Church, 
Government  and  Country.  In  the 
Grange  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
develop  character  and  manhood  and 
through  this  we  can  carry  on  and  save 
America." 

More  than  200  attended  the  sessions 
and  reports  from  the  ten  subordinate 
Granges  in  the  county  showed  an  in- 
crease in  membership  in  the  past 
quarter  of  46.  Fourteen  new  members 
were  taken  into  Pomona  and  initiated 
by  the  officers  team  at  the  evening 
session. 

B.  A.  Caven,  Deputy  of  North 
Sewickley,  reported  on  an  officers 
meeting  for  Pennsylvania  held  at 
Harrisburg  recently.  He  also  dis- 
cussed the  recent  purchase  of  a  seven- 
Btory  building  by  the  National  Grange 
for  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  0. 
located  at  744  Jackson  Place,  North 
West,  one  block  from  the  White 
House.  As  soon  as  present  leases  ex- 
pire the  National  Grange  will  occupy 
the  first  and  second  floors  and  agri- 
cultural interests  in  government  will 


POMONA  GRANGE  HEARS 

NATIONAL  MASTER'S  AIDE 

Greene  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  Saturday  in  the  South  Ward 
School  building,  presided  over  by 
Master  J.  E.  Dinsmore,  of  Richhill 
Township.  The  meeting  was  well  at- 
tended and  was  featured  by  two  ad- 
dresses by  Dr.  E.  W.  Sheets,  assistant 
to  the  national  master. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting  was  "Our 
American  Heritage,"  and  Dr.  Sheets' 
morning  subject  was  "Grange  War 
Program  and  Ritualistic  Work."  In 
the  afternoon  his  subject  was  "The 
Year  Ahead." 

Other  talks  during  the  day  in- 
cluded one  by  Paul  Ritchie,  of  Wash- 
ington County  and  the  Rev.  A.  Homer 
Jordan,  of  Waynesburg,  who  spoke 
concerning  the  annual  Red  Cross 
drive,  which  has  just  been  started  in 
the  county. 

The  devotional  period  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  DeWitt  Long,  of 
Sycamore,  who  said,  "We  are  fighting 
for  religious  freedom  and  we  hold  that 
the  freedom  that  our  forefathers  es- 
tablished is  something  sacred  and 
must  be  preserved." 

Earle  McKerrihan,  of  Harvey's 
Grange,  spoke  at  the  morning  session 
on  "Current  Events."  W.  B.  Phil- 
lips of  Woodruff  Grange,  read  a  poem, 
"I  Resolve."  Miss  Irene  L.  Crouse 
of  Franklin  Township  gave  a  reading, 
and  Miss  Frances  M.  Goodwin,  of 
Carmichaels  Grange,  led  in  group 
singing.  A  tableau  was  presented  by 
Hoovers  Run  Grange,  entitled  "The 
Four  Freedoms." 

Dr.  Sheets  praised  the  work  the 
Grangers  are  doing  and  pointed  out 
many  things  about  which  they  must 
be  concerned  and  which  they  can  ac- 
complish in  the  year  ahead.  He  said 
nearly  500  Granges  meet  every  night 
in  the  United  States  and  spoke  the 
great  influence  that  the  Granger  can 
have  in  the  molding  of  public  opinion. 

Dr.  Sheets  told  the  Pomona  Grang- 
ers that  the  farmer  needed  a  repre- 
sentative in  Washington,  D.  C.  Nine- 
ty years  ago,  he  said,  90  per  cent  of 
the  men  of  the  country  were  farmers 
and  then  no  representative  was  need- 
ed, but  now  when  farmers  are  only 
21  per  cent  of  the  population,  they 
have  become  a  minority  group  and 
can  be  easily  imposed  upon. 

He  said,  "While  the  Grange  does 
not  claim  credit  for  many  improve- 
ments that  we  are  now  enjoying,  yet 
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the  Grange  was  an  integral  force  in 
securing  better  roads,  rural  free  de- 
livery, parcel  post,  and  many  other 
community  projects." 

He  said  further,  "No  matter  what 
v/e  think  of  Washington,  D.  C,  and 
:he  officials  there,  yet  it  is  our  capital, 
and  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  virtu- 
ally the  capital  of  the  world.  Because 
of  the  prominent  part  which  our  coun- 
try is  playing  in  the  present  conflict 
we  must  give  conditions  at  Washing- 
ton much  thought.  We  should  be 
more  concerned  about  winning  the 
peace  than  we  are  about  winning  the 


» 


war. 

During  his  address  he  made  a  plea 
that  every  farmer  get  behind  the  war 
and  see  that  not  only  boys  at  the  front 
are  fed  but  that  food  is  produced  to 
feed  all  starving  humanity. 

He  touched  upon  juvenile  delin- 
quency, but  said  that  this  problem 
could  not  be  solved  until  adult  de- 
linquency was  solved. 

He  said,  "Our  young  boys  of  18 
are  going  to  the  front,  and  when  they 
return  they  will  be  mature  men."  "If 
we  put  the  harness  on  them,"  he  said, 
"and  give  them  a  little  help  and  en- 
couragement they  will  assist  in 
straightening  out  many  problems." 


WATER  AFTER  SUPPER  HELPS 
COWS  TO  GIVE  MORE  MILK 

R.  H.  Olmstead 

Dairymen  who  study  the  likes  and 
dislikes  of  their  cows  and  then  co- 
operate with  the  cows  in  their  findings 
are  the  ones  who  get  the  most  milk 
from  the  feed  fed. 

One  of  the  important  factors  is  to 
find  out  when  the  cows  like  to  drink 


the  most  water.  After  the  evening 
feeding  is  when  most  cows  have  a 
preference  for  water.  Cows  that  have 
access  to  drinking  cups  can  drink  any 
time  they  wish  and  from  7  to  8  o'clock 
in  the  evening  is  when  they  drink 
most. 

Cows  that  are  let  out  in  the  yard 
to  drink  out  of  a  trough  do  not  have  a 
choice  but  must  drink  when  they  are 
turned  out.  Cows  need  water  in  pro- 
portion to  the  milk  produced,  point 
out  extension  dairy  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  If  the 
cows  do  not  get  sufficient  water,  they 
milk  in  proportion  to  the  water  con- 
sumed. 

Where  cows  are  turned  out  to  a 
trough  for  water,  the  best  practice  is 
to  water  after  feeding  in  the  morning 
and  after  feeding  at  night.  The 
watering  practice  should  be  based  on 
the  fact  that  the  cow  needs  more  water 
than  any  other  farm  animal  and  that 
milk  production  is  correlated  very 
closely  with  the  water  consumed. 


TRAIN  COW  TESTERS 

IN  SHORT  COURSE 

A  short  course  for  the  training  o^ 
dairy  herd  improvement  association 
testers  will  be  given  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  May  3  to  17,  an- 
nounces A.  L.  Beam,  director  of  agri- 
cultural short  courses  for  the  college. 


Virtue,  the  great  strength  and  beauty 

of  the  soul. 
Is  the  best  gift  of  Heaven. 

— Armstrong- 
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3Res{olutionsJ  of  3SvesJpect 


Under  this  heading  will 
licli  a  r 
accompany 


by  Granges,  for 
be  charged,  cash 


printed  resolutions  adopted 
:  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
copy. 


McSPARRAN 

In  the  passing  of  our  esteemed  and  be- 
loved fellow-laborer,  Brother  John  A.  Mc- 
Sparran,  we  realize  with  deep  sorrow  the 
loss  which  our  Grange  and  this  community 
has  sustained. 

A  stalwart  Christian  leader,  with  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  efficacy  of  prayer,  an  un- 
shakable conviction  in,  and  the  acceptance  of 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  whose  teach- 
ings and  principles  were  practiced  and  em- 
phasized in  his  daily  life.  His  superior 
ability  as  a  convincing  and  forceful  public 
speaker,  his  natural  and  effective  leader- 
ship, all  tended  to  make  him  preeminently  a 
crusader  for  the  best  and  most  helpful  moral 
reforms  of  his  time. 

The  ten  years  of  his  life  which  he  gave 
as  Master  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  were 
devoted  to  one  purpose,  namely,  the  upbuild- 
ing of  this  Great  Fraternity,  which  he  loved. 
He  was  rewarded  for  this  labor  by  the 
growth  and  influence  which  the  Grange  made 
during  that  period. 

A  churchman,  a  farmer,  a  lover  of  rural 
life,  a  Granger,  an  ardent  champion  of  the 
cause  of  temperance,  a  foe  of  Sabbath 
desecration,  and  withall  a  man  of  a  kind  and 
generous  heart  and  considerate  nature.  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we,  the  members  of 
Fulton  Grange,  hereby  record  with  sorrow 
that  our  association  with  our  Brother  has 
ended,  and  that  we  shall  profoundly  miss  the 
inspiration  of  his  personal  presence,  the 
wisdom  of  his  council,  and  the  service  which 
he  so  unselfishly  rendered  to  our  own  as  well 
as  the  Granges  of  Pennsylvania.  We  will  be 
grateful  for  the  memory  and  the  lasting  up- 
lift of  his  life,  and  the  influence  he  left 
among  us. 

That  by  these  resolutions,  we  attempt  to 
convey  to  his  bereaved  loved  ones  our  sincere 
sympathy. 

That  these  resolutions  be  recorded  upon 
the  minutes  of  Fulton  Grange  and  a  copy 
mailed  for  publication  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Granok  News. 

Leslie  I.  Bolton. 
Joseph  S.  CtriLER, 
E.  Maurice  Gregg, 

Committee. 
LOTZ 

Whereas.  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Master 
above  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Harry 
C.  Lotz,  a  member  of  Sinking  Valley  Grange 
484,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  bowing  to  the  wisdom  of 
Almighty  God,  we  express  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  that  their 
sorrow  may  be  lightened  in  the  knowledge 
^  vifw*^   is  shared   by   the   entire   community. 

That  this  resolution  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  the  Grange  and  published  In  the 
Grange  News.  That  this  resolution  be  con- 
veyed to  the  family  of  the  deceased  and  that 
our  charter  be  draped  for  thirty  days. 

Mrs.   I.   W.   Ellenberger. 
Henry   T.   Kephart, 
Eldred  D.   Hileman, 

Com,mittee. 

DOHERTY 

Whereas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
rather  to  call  from  our  midst  Past  Master, 
John  J.  Boherty,  charter  member  of  Hickory 
Grange  No.  1483,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 


Sister  Doherty  and  family,  drape  our  charter 
for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions  in 
our  minutes,  send  a  copy  to  the  family  and 
publish  them   in  the  Grange  News. 

Laura  Brannino, 
Anna  Goodbnough, 
Edwin  Day, 

Committee. 

TODD 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heaven- 
ly Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Jackson  Todd,  first  Past  Master  and  Charter 
Member  of  Brighton  Grange  No.  1392 
Beaver,  Pennsylvania,  first  Past  Master  of 
Beaver  County  Pomona  No.   66,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  Charter, 
record  these  resolutions  In  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  them  In 
the  Grange  News. 

Dawson  Grason, 
Joe   Cooper, 
Clarence  Beemer, 

Committee. 

BONNER 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Charles  W.  Bonner,  a  member  of  Valley 
Grange  No.  1360  of  York  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  them  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Lloyd    B.    Wilt, 
E.   S.  Hykes, 
Gladys  Seitz, 

Comm,ittee. 

HARTER 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Willard  C.  Harter,  a  member  of  Marlon 
Grange  No.  223  Jacksonville,  Pennsylvania  a 
faithful  worker  and  one  whom  we  all  miss, 
be  it  resolved. 

Therefore,  That  we  .extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family* and  relatives,  drape 
our  charter,  record  these  resolutions  In  our 
minutes  and  publish  them  in  the  Grange 
News  and  send  a  copy  to  the  family. 

Geraldine   Weight, 
Martha  Clark, 
Maby  Hartley. 

Committee. 

GLESSNER 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  James 
S.  Glessner,  a  Past  Master  and  very  faithful 
member  of  Somerset  Grange  No.  1697  and 
one  who  will  be  greatly  missed,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  In  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  win  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  in  his  wise  providence  doeth  all  things 
well,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  and  that  a  copv  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  a  copy  spread 
on  our  minutes  and  that  they  be  published 
In  Grange  News. 

Alvin  J.  QoLiNE,  Master, 
Milton  A.  Baker,  Secretary, 

Com/mittee. 


A  public  office  is  a  public  trust.-" 
G rover  Cleveland. 


"DRAFT"  RESOLUTION 
PASSED  BY 
LYCOMING  POMONA 

At  the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  the 
^ycoming  County  Pomona  Grange, 
held  March  2,  1944,  the  following  reso- 
lution was  unanimously  passed: 

Whereas,  Selective  Service  Re- 
quirements and  enlistments  have  al- 
[^^^y  <iepleted  our  farms  of  much  of 
the  efficient  manpower  necessary  for 
essential  food  production  and, 

"ITT  *  ' 

>>HKREAs,  Farm  operations  cannot 
he  adjusted  to  any  great  extent  after 
crops  are  once  planted  and  many  times 
Plans  are  made  fully  a  year  in  ad- 
vance and, 

HHEREAS,  Farm  operations  cannot 
^  adjusted  to  any  great  extent  after 
crops  are  once  planted  and  many  times 
P'ans  are  made  fuHy  a  year  in  ad- 
vance, and, 

^HEREAS,  Information  is  being  dis- 
seminated that  there  will  be  more 
'^trinpront  draft  regulations  in  the  very 
"ear  future  which  will  further  effect 
h  already  depleted  farm  manpower 
situation,  and, 

"  HEREAS,    Our    younger    men    are 


more  skilled  in  the  operation  of  our 
modern  farm  machinery  and  in  many 
cases  older  farmers  rely  on  the 
younger  men  to  execute  the  mechan- 
ical phase  of  agriculture,  and, 

Whereas,  Many  young  men  are 
operating  farms  in  their  own  right, 
and, 

Whereas,  Food  production  is  so  vi- 
tal in  the  promotion  of  our  war  efforts 
not  only  on  the  home  front  but  also, 
on  the  battle  front,  and  especially,  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  Allies  as  well  as 
the  people  of  conquered  countries. 
Therfore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Lycoming  County  Pomona  Grange, 
No.  28,  oppose  any  further  exhaustion 
of  and  already  inadequate  farm  man- 
power, and  that  we  inform  our  local 
draft  boards,  the  State  Selective  Serv- 
ice Headquarters,  and  the  National 
Grange  of  our  action. 


PUBLIC  MUST  UNDERSTAND 
CO-OPERATIVE  OBJECTIVES 
SAYS  SECRETARY  WICKARD 

By  and  large  the  public  likes  the 
co-operative  movement,  Secretary 
Wickard  recently  told  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Co-operatives.  But 
if  the  co-operative  movement  is  to 
continue  in  its  high  state  of  public 
acceptance,  lie  added,  there  are  three 
primary  points  to  keep  in  mind. 

"First,  maintain  a  sound  business- 
like co-operative  structure;  second, 
adhere  to  your  ideals  that  are  in  the 
public  interest;  and  third,  see  that 
the  public  understands  your  motives 
and  your  principles  and  your  course 
of  action. 

"One  challenge  to  the  co-operatives 
today  is  to  develop  further  their  per- 
sonnel training  program.  There  is 
always  a  need  to  perpetuate  good 
leadership  by  training  men  for  key 
managerial  positions.  The  demands 
upon  the  ingenuity  and  skills  of  lead- 
ership after  the  war  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability, be  even  greater  than  during 
the  war. 

An  Opportunity  and  Obligation 
"To  cope  with  post-war  problems 
will  present  both  an  opportunity  and 
an  obligation  to  co-operative  leader- 
ship, as  well  as  to  co-operative  mem- 
bers in  general.  It  is  an  obligation 
liecause  all  of  us  owe  it  to  our  fight- 
ing men  and  to  our  country  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  avert  the  chaos 
and  human  misery  that  stalked  our 
Nation  after  the  last  war.  By  plan- 
ning ahead,  co-operatives  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  enlarge  their  opera- 
tions, and  to  strengthen  their  organ- 
izational structures  so  as  to  render 
greater  service." 

Outlining  points  which  co-operatives 
can  well  afford  to  consider  in  their 
planning  for  the  future,  the  Secre- 
tary said  that: 

1.  They   must   continue   to   justify 


their  existence  by  services  performed. 
For  the  consumer  co-operatives  as 
well  as  the  farm  supply  co-operatives, 
this  may  mean  reaching  back  farther 
toward  the  sources  of  supply  and 
working  closer  with  the  primary  pro- 
ducers of  these  supplies.  For  the 
producer  co-operatives  this  may  mean 
more  widely  extending  services  to- 
ward the  consumer. 

2.  They  must  adhere  more  closely 
than  ever  to  that  precept  of  their 
legislative  charter :  to  prevent  in- 
efficient and  wasteful  methods  of  dis- 
tribution. 

3.  They  must  think  in  terms  of 
volume  of  business  and  savings — but 
they  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  con- 
tribution they  must  make  to  the  wel- 
fare of  their  members  and  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  if  they  are  to  maintain 
and  expand  their  position  in  the 
American  social  and  economic  system. 

4.  They  need  to  better  inform  the 
general  public  as  to  what  they  are 
trying  to  do  and  how  they  are  doing 
it. 

5.  Farmer  co-operatives  need  to 
work  closer  with  the  other  great  seg- 
ments of  the  American  public.  As 
groups  which  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  general  public,  it  behooves  them 
to  co-operate  closely  with  labor,  for 
example. 

6.  Co-operatives  must  keep  their 
own  house  in  order  so  that  at  all 
times  they  will  be  able  .to  muster  their 
full  strength  against  the  winds  of  ad- 
versity. 


"Inasmuch  as  the  increasing  short- 
age of  various  ground  and  whole 
grains  is  threatening  the  raising  of 
livestock,  we  urge  the  government  to 
deny  the  use  of  any  grains  for  the 
manufacturing  of  intoxicating  liquor 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  thereby 
releasing  this  great  supply  of  grain 
to  food  channels." — Adopted  at  the 
Grand     Rapids     session,     December, 

ms. 


Pennsylvania  State   Grange 


Orange  Seals 
Difest 


OFnCE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 


Success  is  getting  what  you  want; 
happiness  is  wanting  what  you  get. — 
Anon. 

HAVE  YOU  BOUGHT  MORE  BONDS.? 


$5.00 
.60 

3.00 
.40 

4.00 
.35 

3.25 
.20 
.50 
.50 
.15 

.60 
6.00 
3.00 
.75 
.60 
2.75 
.60 
.75 
.70 
2.76 
.75 
.45 
.50 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.01 
.01 
.15 
.50 
.75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  snppliea,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accsunts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  suppUes  must  bear  the  Seal  .f  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

Bj  order  of  ExecntiTe  Committee, 

JoAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 


New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 ]  *  *  .* .'  " 

Now  r^fth  Degree  Manuals,  sin^gle  copy !..'..*.'.'!!.*!*!! 

Now  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  ^er  aet  ot  13  ............,.',.',['/  [ 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 '.!!!!!!!.!.! 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  .*..!.!.! 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  RanJdn 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Bankin .* 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony * .  *. 

Song  Books^'The  Patron,''  board  covers,  doth,'  digie 'copy 'or  le'si* thai 

half  dozen   ° 

.  per  dozen  !!!!!!!'. 

per  half  dozen .*.*!!!.*!.'!.!.*.*! 

Dues  Account  Book  !!]!!]!!!!'.]*. 

Secretary 's  Record  Book 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   .'..'..*!..*.*.... 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 

Roll  Book '...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.[ 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred **.*'•!.*.'.*.*!..'!.'!!!.!! 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   ...!...!.!........ 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty * .  1  * .  1 !.!..!.....!!!! ! 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred 1  !!!.'!!!.'.'.!..*.* .' 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred .*...*.*.*.'.*.*!.'!!.!!!!.*' 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred  ..*.*..*.'.*.*.!!!. 

Treasurer 's  Receipts   !..*...!..*.*.*..'.*..*.*. 

Trade  Cards,  each *..!!!!'..!.'.!.!!!!!*.*.! 

Demit  Cards,  each   .'.'!...'.'.*..'!.'.'..*...*.*.'.* 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .. ...  '. 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems !*.*...*!'.!!! 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each ..............!!!! 
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Subsidies  and  Inflation 

By  C.  W.  Pierce 

Associate  Professor  of  Agricultural  Economics, 

The  Pennsylvania  State  College 


WILL  Food  Subsidies,  if  Used, 
Stop  Inflation?  The  correct  an- 
swer should  settle  much  of  the 
present  subsidy  controversy.  Those 
who  support  subsidies  start  from  the 
premise  that  subsidies  will  prevent 
further  inflation.  With  this  conclu- 
sion reached,  their  choice  is  merely 
between  the  ill  effects  of  inflation  and 
the  ill  effects  of  subsidies.  To  them, 
subsidies  are  the  lesser  of  two  evils. 
Those  who  oppose  subsidies  start 
from  the  premise  that  subsidies  will 
not  prevent  inflation.  With  this  con- 
clusion reached,  they  argue  that  the 
use  of  food  subsidies  simply  creates 
ill  effects  to  be  added  to  those  of 
inflation.  Although  there  are  some 
other  factors  to  be  considered,  most  of 
the  argument  stems  from  the  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  subsidies  as  a 
tool  to  control  inflation. 

Both  supporters  and  opponents  of 
subsidies  admit  the  undesirability  of 
inflation.     Actually,  then,  this  point 
should  not  warrant  discussion.     But 
from  the  viewpoint  of  public  under- 
standing  a   few   things   ought   to  be 
mentioned.      The    advocates    of    sub- 
sidies are  apt  to  over-emphasize  the 
ill  effects  of  inflation,  since  they  be- 
lieve subsidies  to  be  the  alternative 
to  inflation.    They  are  inclined  to  ex- 
aggerate the  extent  of  changes  in  re- 
tail prices  that  would  follow  a  removal 
of  subsidies.     They  are  apt  to  point 
to  the  starvation  which  now  exists  in 
China  and  to  the  wiping  out  of  credits 
in  Germany  after  the  first  World  War 
as  examples  of  what  to  expect  if  we 
have  inflation,  (if  we  don't  have  sub- 
sidies).   Needless  to  say,  the  lack  of 
food    and    other   goods    in    China    is 
more  the  cause  than  the  result  of  ris- 
ing prices,  and  the  enormity  of  the 
debacle  in  Germany  was  largely  the 
result   of  the  German   Government's 
unsound  fihancial  policy. 

Beefits  Uncertain 

Supporters  of  subsidies  are  also  apt 
to  enlarge  on  the  benefits  of  inflation 
control.  For  example,  they  frequently 
state  that  deflation  sometime  after  the 
war  will  be  prevented  if  we  prevent 
inflation  now.  This  is  true  only  in  so 
far  as  the  means  used  to  prevent  in- 
flation remove  the  causes  of  future  de- 
flation. Our  present  methods  of  price 
control  are  not  wiping  out  the  causes 
of  future  deflation.  The  hardships  of 
industrial  readjustment  will  have  to 
be  faced.  Farmers  will  necessarily 
lose  their  war-induced  export  market 
for  food  and  fiber.  Labor's  ranks  will 
be  swollen  by  millions  of  returning 
soldiers.  Taxes  will  eat  up  a  large 
share  of  our  incomes  unless  we  re- 
pudiate our  national  debt  or  soon  start 
paying  more  of  our  expenses  as  we 
go  along. 

Wartime  Living  Standards 
The  supporters  of  subsidies  likewise 
infer  that  preventing  inflation  will 
prevent  a  reduction  in  our  standard 
of  living  during  the  war.  Here,  it  is 
well  to  point  out  that  present  and 
near  future  reductions  in  living  stand- 
ards result  not  from  rising  prices  but 
from  the  diversion  of  a  large  share  of 
our  productive  resources  to  fighting  a 
war  and  making  war  equipment.  Un- 
less we  are  willing  to  shift  our  pro- 
ductive resources  back  to  the  produc- 
tion of  civilian  goods,  we  cannot  avert 
a  reduced  standard  of  living.    To  shift 

•  From    "Pennsylvania    Farm    Economics." 


even  a  part  of  our  resources  back  to 
such  production  would  risk  our 
chances  of  winning  the  war  or  delay 
the  day  of  victory.  We  have  inten- 
tionally chosen  to  reduce  our  stand- 
ard of  living  in  order  to  accomplish  a 
very  definite  purpose,  to  successfully 
prosecute  a  war. 

And  we  should  not  try  to  deceive 
ourselves  by  trying  to  place  the  blame 
for  the  reduced  standard  of  living  on 
inflation. 

Stopping  inflation  would  affect  the 
division  of  the  burden  of  sacrifice  but 
would  not  reduce  the  total  amount  of 
sacrifice.  In  fact,  the  present  method 
of  trying  to  control  inflation  may  in- 
crease the  total  amount  of  sacrifice, 
first  by  diverting  a  further  part  of  our 
resources  to  the  job  of  price  control 
and,  second  by  taking  away  incentives 
from  producers  of  both  war  and  civil- 
ian goods. 

The  principal  argument  used  by  the 
supporters  of  subsidies  to  prove  their 
contention  that  subsidies  will  prevent 
inflation  has  to  do  with  the  so-called 
inflation  "spirals."  The  reasoning  be- 
hind the  spiral  theory  is  that  an  in- 
crease in  living  costs  leads  to  an  in- 
crease in  workers'  wages  which  in 
turn  leads  to  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion costs  which  further  increases  liv- 
ing costs  with  an  accompanying  in- 
crease in  workers'  wages  and  thus  up 
and  up  goes  the  spiral.  This  theory 
makes  two  assumptions :  first,  that  in- 
dustrial wages  are  tied  to  and  change 
with  the  cost  of  living;  and  second, 
that  industrial  workers  deserve  to  re- 
ceive increased  earnings  every  time 
the  cost  of  living  rises. 

Earnings  of  industrial  workers  in- 
creased more  rapidly  than  the  cost  of 
living  from  January  1941,  the  base 
date  of  the  "Little  Steel"  formula,  to 
August  1943.  During  this  period  the 
cost  of  urban  living  increased  22  per 
cent  while  weekly  earnings  per  factory 
worker  in  Pennsylvania  increased  60 
per  cent.  Monthly  earnings  per  bi- 
tuminous coal  miner  increased  100  per 
cent  during  the  same  period.  From 
the  average  of  the  years  1935-39  to 
August  1943,  earnings  per  factory 
worker  in  the  United  States  increased 
88  per  cent  whereas  the  cost  of  living 
increased  only  24  per  cent. 


group  of  citizens  will  not  prevent  re- 
duction of  conspmption  of  citizens 
generally.  It  can  result  only  in  shift- 
ing a  larger  share  of  the  burden  of 
that  reduction  onto  the  shoulders  of 
those  whose  income  is  not  geared  to 
the  formula." 

Opponents  of  subsidies  have  not 
stressed  the  ill  effects  of  inflation  as 
have  the  advocates.  They  have  pointed 
out  the  undesirable  results  of  subsidies 
and  the  reasons  why  they  think  sub- 
sidies won't  prevent  inflation. 


Undesirable  Kesults 
The  undesirable  results  of  food  sub- 
sidies such  as  those  used  to  keep  down 
the  retail  prices  of  fluid  milk  and 
cheese  and  those  used  to  roll  back  re- 
tail prices  of  butter  and  meats  are 
many.  Some  of  these  shortcomings 
of  subsidies  are: 


Real  Plane  of  Living 

Should   industrial  workers  or   any 
other   group   of  workers   receive   in- 
creased earnings  every  time  the  cost 
of  living  rises?    One  of  the  best  an- 
swers to  that  question  is  to  be  found 
in  a  recent  report  of  a  special  commit- 
tee of  the  American  Statistical  Asso- 
ciation appointed  to  make  an  appraisal 
v)f  the  IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics Cost  of  Living  Index.     This  re- 
port states:    "When  the  total  avail- 
able supply  of  consumers'  goods  de- 
clines, the  real  income  and  the  plane 
of  living  of  the  average  citizen  must 
decline.    If  the  wages  and  salaries  of 
any  group  or  the  prices  received  by 
any  group  are  geared  to  a  cost  of  liv- 
ing index,  making  it  possible  for  them 
to  purchase  the  same  volume  of  goods 
as  before,  the  consequences  are  clear. 
The    remainder    of    the    population 
whose  income  is  not  feared  to  the  in- 
dex must  suffer  a  greater  decline  in 
their  plane  of  living  than  would  be 
expected  in  view  of  the  reduction  in 
the    available    supply    of    consumers' 
goods.  .  .  .  The  use  of  a  cost  of  living 
formula  to  adjust  the  income  of  one 


(1)  They  do  not  furnish  the  same 
incentive  for  production  as  do  prices. 
Since  their  continuance  depends  upon 
the  approval  of  a  disapproving  Con- 
gress and  since  they  are  not  an  integ- 
ral part  of  any  national  food  produc- 
tion policy,  they  cannot  be  depended 
on  by  farmers  in  making  their  pro- 
duction plans. 

(2)  They  increase  governmental 
control  of  private  enterprise. 

(3)  They  add  more  cost  than  would 
an  actual  rise  in  prices  due  to  the  ex- 
pense of  making  subsidy  payments, 
the  cost  of  tax  collection,  and  the  in- 
terest payments  made  necessary. 

(4)  The  stigma  of  subsidies  is  di- 
rected to  agriculture  although  the 
benefit  accrues  to  consumers. 

(5)  Being  a  uniform  subsidy  on  all 
units  of  a  product  they  yield  the  least 
benefit  to  those -least  able  to  pay  for 
food.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
subsidies  on  the  high  protein  foods. 

(6)  If  allowed  to  continue  until 
after  the  upward  pressure  on  prices  is 
relieved,  and  are  then  discontinued, 
their  removal  will  be  seriously  de- 
flationary. Their  removal  will  reduce 
farm  incomes  without  reducing  retail 
prices  to  consumers. 

(7)  They  add  to  the  national  debt 
which,  unless  we  repudiate  our  debts, 
will  have  to  be  paid  when  incomes  will 
be  much  lower  in  relation  to  available 
supplies  of  civilian  goods  than  at  pres- 
ent. 

All  the  above  shortcomings  are  char- 
acteristic of  subsidies,  as  even  their 
moderate  supporters  usually  admit. 
Yet,  subsidies  win  support  because 
they  are  believed  to  be  a  means  of 
preventing  the  still  more  serious  re- 
sults of  inflation.  We,  therefore,  come 
back  to  the  question,  "Will  subsidies 
prevent  inflation?" 

The  real  cause  of  rising  costs  and 
prices  is  the  excess  incomes  of  people 
in  relation  to  supplies  of  goods.  The 
government  started  inflation  by  pour- 
ing billions  of  dollars  through  war  in- 
dustries into  the  pockets  of  defense 
workers,  capital  owners,  and  raw  ma- 
terial producers.  The  recipients  used 
the  money  to  bid  against  each  other 
and  against  civilian  industries  and 
workers  for  goods.  The  supply  of 
civilian  goods  was  limited  and  conse- 
quently prices  rose. 

To  control  inflation  we  must  deal 
with  the  cause  of  inflation,  excess  in- 
comes in  relation  to  the  available 
supply  of  goods.  Dealing  with  symp- 
toms will  continue  to  be  about  as  ef- 
fective in  the  long  run  as  taking  the 
mercury  out  of  the  thermometer  in 
Drder  to  prevent  a  rise  in  temperature ! 
Subsidies  do  not  restrict  the  real 
causes  of  inflation.  They  neither 
limit,  subtract  from,  or  render  inac- 
tive the  excess  incomes  of  consumers 
nor  in  any  way  add  to  the  supplies  of 
.civilian  goods.     Therefore,  as  far  as 


controlling  inflation  is  concerned,  sub- 
sidies leave  the  causes  entirely  un- 
molestd. 

Add  to  Inflation 

Subsidies  not  only  fail  to  remove 
the  cause  of  inflation ;  they  add  to  it. 
Each  dollar  of  government  funds  used 
to  pay  food  subsidies  allows  consum- 
ers to  keep  a  dollar  they  would  other- 
wise have  spent.  Thus  the  subsidy 
dollars  are  all  added  to  the  inflation- 
ary force.  H.  G.  Brown  writing  in 
the  July  1943  issue  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Economics  and  Sociology 
states  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  sub- 
sidies on  inflation,  "Would  such  a  re- 
sult not  resemble,  in  some  sort  of 
fashion,  trying  to  hold  back  a  car  by 
pressing  down  the  brake  (price  regu- 
lation and  rationing)  while  simultan- 
eously not  only  putting  on  a  full  head 
of  gas  (borrowing  for  the  meeting  of 
regular  war  expenses)  but  also  get- 
ting the  car  pushed  from  behind 
(more  borrowing  to  pay  for  subsidies) 
by  another  car  or  a  truck?" 

Inflation  should  enter  the  discus- 
sion of  subsidies  only  if  one  wishes  to 
point  out  that  subsidies  increase  the 
dangers  of  inflation.  Only  taxation 
to  pay  more  of  the  cost  of  the  war  as 
we  go,  voluntary  and  forced  savings, 
or  expansion  of  the  production  of  civ- 
ilian goods  can  reduce  the  extent  of 
inflation.  Subsidies,  therefore,  should 
)e  judged  on  their  merits  and  demerits 
and  not  by  confusing  them  with  in- 
flation. 


MONROE  PIKE  POMONA 
HOLDS  "FOOD  FOR 

VICTORY"  MEETING 

The  March  meeting  of  the  Monroe 
Pike  Pomona  was  held  at  Chestnut 
Hill  High  School,  with  Mineola 
Grange,  No.  1453,  as  host,  on  Marcb 
18.  Pomona  Master,  Oscar  Praetori- 
ous  presided. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  S.  Ervin  Felker.  A  very  interest- 
ing response  was  given  by  Frank 
Thomas. 

The  theme  of  the  meeting,  as  pre- 
sented by  Pomona  Lecturer,  Sylvia 
A.  Steele,  was  "Food  for  Victory. 
Appropriate  songs  were  sung  by  the 
Grange  in  keeping  with  the  theme  and 
Sisters  Jean  and  Harriet  Van  Bus- 
kirk  rendered  two  vocal  numbers. 

Monroe  County  Farm  Agent,  Ar- 
thur Ifft,  spoke  on  the  subjects  "la- 
bor Saving  Devices  on  the  Farm 
and  the  "Farmer  and  His  Income 
Tax."  Readings  were  given  by  Mrs. 
Milton  Singer,  "County  Kitchen"  and 
Mrs.  Benjamin  Henry  "Pointless 
Poem."  „     , 

Brothers  W.  H.  Hessler,  Frank 
Thomas,  James  Serfass  and  S.  BurtoD 
Shook  participated  in  a  panel  discus- 
sion of  the  subject  "What  can  I  as  a 
farmer  get  fropi  farm  organizations? 
This  question,  as  well  as  the  subject 
of  "Subsidies,"  was  thoroughly  de- 
bated by  other  members  also. 

At  the  evening  meeting.  Deputy  "• 
H.  Snyder  and  the  Pomona  Lecturer 
conducted  a  quiz  on  "How  much  do 
you  know  about  your  Grange?"  Tnij 
was  a  thought  provoking  feature  am 
could  be  most  beneficial  to  a^y 
Grange.  . , 

The  Pomona  made  a  substantia' 
contribution  to  the  County  Red  Cross 

Funds.  .  y^ 

At  the  June  meeting,  which  will »« 
held  at  Milford  Grange,  Pike  County, 
a  plant  exchange  will  be  held.  Metn- 
bers  are  asked  to  bring  a  plant,  sUP- 
bulb  or  seeds  to  exchange. 

A  speculator  is  a  man  who  observes 
the  future  and  acts  before  it  occurs.-" 
Bernard  Baruch. 
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IN  EVERY  national  crisis  the 
farmers   of  America  have  been  a 

bulwark  of  strength  and  en- 
durance. 

They  were  at  Concord  and  Bunker 
Hill;  Valley  Forge  and  Yorktown; 
Lundy's  Lane  and  New  Orleans ;  San 
Juan  and  Manila,  and  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  the  Argonne.  Today 
they  are  in  the  South  Pacific  and  in 
Italy.  Tomorrow  they  will  storm  the 
beach  heads  of  western  Europe. 

They  have  stood  firm  for  American 
ideals  in  the  halls  of  Congress  and  in 
our  State  legislatures.  They  have 
stalwartly  upheld  American  tradi- 
tions in  our  schools,  churches  and 
fraternal  organizations. 

They  have  given  liberally  of  their 
time  and  their  means  to  support  the 
charities  of  this  country  because  they 
know  such  help  should  not  be  given 
by  government.  They  are  self-reliant. 
More  than  any  other  group,  they  have 
saved  and  provided  for  their  own 
security.  They  have  asked  less  of  the 
County,  the  State  and  the  Nation 
than  any  other  group. 

Their  sons  have  gone  into  the 
armed  service  yet  the  production  of 
food  has  increased. 

War  lias  made  money  plentiful. 
War  plant  workers  are  receiving  high 
wages.  Yet  few  are  saving  for  the 
future.  The  farmer  is  making  a  far 
better  record. 

After  World  War  I  the  farmer 
bought  too  much  land.  He  has  pro- 
fited, so  far,  by  that  mistake.  He  is 
buying  better  livestock;  and  when  he 
can  find' it  he  is  buying  improved 
machinery. 

The  farmer  is  following  the  advice 
of  the  country  banker.  The  Country 
B  a  n  k  e  r's  Association  has  been 
counseling  the  farm  depositor  or  bor- 
rower, impressing  them  with  the 
soundness  of  building  a  financial  re- 
serve and  paying  off  indebtedness. 

In  Pennsylvania  2.5  per  cent  of  the 
farmers'  profits  have  been  used  to  re- 
duce debts;  and  25  per  cent  has  been 
spent  for  improving  soil  and  equip- 
ment. Very  little  has  been  used  for 
the  purchase  of  land. 

For  the  Nation,  the  United  States 
I^epartment  of  Agriculture  reports 
that  $427,000,000  in  1943  was  paid  on 
the  principal  of  farm  indebtedness. 
For  every  dollar  of  new  loans  made 
during  that  year  $4.62  was  paid  on 
^Id  debts.  This  is  a  sound  condition. 
It  will  be  most  helpful  to  America  in 
tlie  days  after  the  war. 

Agriculture  is  "Big  Business"  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  total  investment 
^11  land,  building  and  equipment  is 
niore  than  two  billions.  It  ranks  with 
steel  and  transportation. 

The  Legislature  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  agriculture  in  war  time 
Y  increasing  appropriations  by  more 
tnan    half    a    million    dollars.     Our 


Governor  Martin  Lauds  Produc- 

tion  by  Farmers  During 

National  Crisis 

Discusses  Farm  Problems  at  Spring  Meet- 
ing of  State  Council  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations at  Harrisburg 


500,000  farm  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren responded  by  doing  a  mag- 
nificent job  on  their  169,000  farms. 

Your  problems  will  not  grow  easier 
this  year.  You  are  familiar  with 
them.  Daily  they  become  more  dif- 
ficult. 

Lack  of  help  and  shortage  of  feed 
are  problems  of  first  importance.     It 


takes  ^skill,  courage  and  patience  to 
solve  them. 

You  did  it  last  year  and  can  do  it 
again.  Last  year,  the  second  year  of 
our  participatiori  in  this  war,  you 
worked  under  depressing  handicaps, 
but  you  made  a  remarkable  record. 

Drought  cut  production  of  field  and 
fmit  crops.     Labor  costs  since  Pearl 


Governor  Edward  Martin 


Harbor  have  risen  48  per  cent.  This 
year  the  livestock  inventory  showed 
an  increase  of  6  per  cent  in  numbers 
and  6  per  cent  in  value.  Egg  pro- 
duction in  1943  saw  the  all  time 
record  broken  month  by  month.  .  The 
total  for  the  twelve  month  period 
reached  2,611,000,000  eggs.  The  price 
situation  and  the  peaks  and  valleys 
of  production  mean  headaches  for 
farmers  and  poultrymen. 

Egg  production  is  outrunning 
normal  consumption.  Eastern  storage 
houses  are  filled  up  in  advance  of 
the  normal  season.  Yet  in  February 
it  required  the  value  of  128  eggs  for 
100  pounds  of  feed,  and  this  ap- 
parently is  an  all  time  high  in  egg 
feed  ratios  for  the  season. 

Meanwhile  poultry  meat  gets 
scarcer.  Baby  chick  orders  are  can- 
celled. The  help  situation  grows 
worse.  Feed  costs  are  rising  while 
quality  is  still  dropping.  Production 
in  1944  is  estimated  at  20  per  cent 
below  the  all  time  record  of  1^43. 

Another  headache  is  pork  produc- 
tion. The  number  of  spring  pigs  will 
be  thousands  under  the  pig  crop  of 
1943. 

Our  6  per  cent  increase  in  potato 
production  last  year  was  of  little  ad- 
vantage other  than  to  insure  that  the 
1942-1943  winter  scarcity  was  not  re- 
peated. Hundreds  of  carloads  of 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  now  going  in- 
to industrial  alcohol  are  the  end  re- 
sult of  weather  and  miscalculations. 

With  spring  plowing  and  planting 
under  way,  the  most  troublesome 
problem  is  the  uncertainty  of  hired 
help,  and  even  of  family  labor.  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  have  handled  this 
problem  so  far  with  much  credit  to 
themselves.  While  farmers  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whol^  have  indicated  they 
will  not  meet  federal  crop  quotas  ex- 
cept for  wheat  and  oats,  Pennsyl- 
vania farmers  will  strive  for  a 
quarter  of  a  million  more  acres  in 
general  crops  than  they  had  in  1943. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  The  low 
corn  price  ceiling  prevented  us  from 
getting  the  usual  shipments  of  feed 
grain  from  other  states  for  the  cur- 
rent feeding  season.  That  is  why 
grain  acreages,  except  for  barley,  will 
be  considerably  increased  this  season. 
Farmers  are  resolving  to  grow  their 
own  feed  grains — all  they  can  pos- 
sibly plant  and  harvest.  This  is  real 
pioneer  courage. 

Our  farmers  are  taking  a  chance. 
They  are  gambling  they  can  get  man- 
power and  machinery. 

All  State  agencies  will  back  them 
up  to  the  limit  of  their  ability.  The 
Extension  Service  at  State  College 
will  again  do  its  best  to  place  farm 
workers.  Last  year,  from  a  late  start 
in  June,  farm  labor  offices  set  up 
under  the  County  Agents,  recruited 
(Concluded  on  page  J^,) 
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JUNE  DAIRY  MONTH 

IN  A  NEW  ROLE 


this  account 

about  settled  ? 


jDackin 
1850,  Uncle 
Sam  owned 
more  than 
1,400,000,000 


acres  of  land. 


Much  of  it  was  the  Louisiana 
Purchase— land  that  cost  about 
4(^  an  acre. 

It  was  wild.  It  was  unsettled.  It 
produced  no  tax  revenue. 

Because  there  was  no  transpor- 
tation. 

To  help  get  railroads  built  into 
this  undeveloped  territory, 
Uncle  Sam  turned  over  to  them 
130  million  acres  of  these  lands. 

In  return,  most  government 
traffic  received  special  rates  — 
50%  off. 

And  ever  since,  year  in  and 
year  out,  the  government  has 
received  this  advantage.  Not 
alone  from  the  few  railroads 
(9%  of  the  mileage)  which  re- 
ceived land  grants,  but  from 
the  others  competing  with  them. 


Railroads  opened  up  new  fron- 
tiers. Settlers  followed  the  ad- 
vancing rails.  All  land  values 
multiplied.  Tax  revenues  vastly 
increased.  Agriculture  devel- 
oped. States  and  cities  grew. 
The  nation  knit  together. 

Through  the  years,  the  value  of 

jpiifWjTjfilifiigs^tlp  the  land  grants 

has  been  re- 
paid many, 
,many  times  — 
while  the  con- 
tinuance of  these   deductions 
discriminates  in  favor  of  ship- 
pers doing  business  with  the 
government  who  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  such  rates  as  against 
other  shippers  who  cannot. 

That's  why  shippers,  farmers, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation,  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Railroad 
and  Utilities  Commissioners 
join  with  transportation  agen- 
cies in  seeking  to  do  away  with 
these  land-grant  deductions. 


.o<^2^4. 


AMERICAN 


RAILROADS 


ALL     UNITED      FOR     VICTORY 
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If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about  Land-Grant  Rates  than  we 
can  tell  in  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  you  free  a  comprehenBivc 
booklet  about  them.  Just  send  this  coupon  to  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


June  Dairy  Month  this  year  has  a 
special  job  to  do.  The  program  is 
geared  to  the  industry  problems  of  to- 
day to  (1)  establish  the  essentiality 
of  dairy  products  and  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, (2)  explain  why  dairy  foods 
are  not  always  available,  and  (3)  to 
encourage  production  of  these  pro- 
ducts. The  entire  program  is  being 
developed  as  an  aid  to  the  industry  in 
coping  with  wartime  problems.  ^ 

In  contrast  to  the  highly  specialized 
sales  and  promotion  campaigns  of 
previous  years,  plans  this  year  call  for 
stressing  the  "essentiality"  of  the  in- 
dustry and  its  products.  The  part 
that  dairy  products  are  playing  in  the 
wartime  period,  keeping  up  the  morale 
and  the  physical  fitness  of  the  fight- 
ing forces  on  the  war  front,  will  be 
especially  emphasized.  Of  almost 
equal  importance  is  the  part  played  by 
milk  and  its  products  in  keeping  a 
nation  of  war  workers  physically  fit 
and  producing  at  maximum  efficiency. 
The  necessity  of  dairy  products  for 
the  fighting  forces,  for  war  workers 
and  in  the  home  will  be  carried  out 
in  the  most  extensive  publicity  pro- 
gram ever  planned  for  June  Dairy 
Month. 

The  symbolic  poster  will  be  in  the 
form  of  a  seal  bearing  the  head  of  a 
cow  and  emphasizing  the  "essential- 
ity" of  her  products  on  the  war  front, 
in  the  factories  and  in  the  homes  of 
America.  The  size  and  the  design  of 
the  seal  itself  will  be  such  as  to  en- 
courage use  as  a  window,  wall  or  back 
bar  sticker.  The  entire  program  will 
be  so  designed  as  to  help  explain  to 
customers  the  great  value  of  dairy 
products  and  that  the  need  of  the 
fighting  forces  for  them  is  responsible 
for  the  present  wartime  shortages. 

Buttons  carrying  out  the  seal  de- 
sign will  be  available  for  routemen, 
clerks  and  dairy  employees.  Small 
stickers  will  be  available  for  menu 
riders  and  for  use  on  letters.  Display 
cards  for  wagons  will  carry  out  the 
same  theme,  as  will  also  a  folder 
which  will  be  available  as  a  consumer 
hand-out  piece  to  explain  in  more  de- 
tail the  part  that  dairy  products  are 
playing  in  winning  the  war. 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary  of 
the  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation,  and  who  has 
served  as  Chairman  of  every  June 
DairyMonth  Program  since  its  incep- 
tion, is  performing  that  function 
again  this  year.  Milton  Hult,  Presi- 
dent of  National  Dairy  Council,  is 
Chairman  of  the  Program  Committee, 
and  N.  D.  Kelley  and  E.  M.  Harmon, 
of  the  National  Dairy  Council,  are 
serving  as  Chairman  of  the  Promo- 
tion and  Publicity  Committees  re- 
spectively. 

As  in  the  past,  the  National  Dairy 
Council  is  spearheading  both  the  pub- 
licity and  promotion  programs.     Co- 
operating  in  this  effort  are  the 
National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers'    Federation,     the    American 
Dairy  Ass'n,  the  American  Butter  In- 
stitute, International   Ass'n  of  Milk 
Dealers,    National    Ass'n    of    Local 
Creameries,    International    Ass'n    of 
Ice  Cream  Manufacturers,  the  Dairy 
Industries     Supply    Ass'n,     the     Ice 
Cream  Merchandising  Institute,  the 
Independent      Food      Distributors 
Council,  the  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion,   the   National    Ass'n    of    Chain 
Drug  Stores,  the  National  Ass'n  of 
Retail  Druggists,  the  National  Ass'n 
of   Food   Chains,   and   the   National 
Cheese  Institute,  as  well  as  hundreds 
of  individual  dealers,  processors  and 
producer  organizations.     Through 
these  groups  the  symbolic  poster  and 
other  June   Dairy  Month   materials, 
as  well  as  the  publicity  program,  will 


impress  millions  in  all  sections  of  the 
nation  and  in  all  walks  of  life  as  to 
the  importance  of  dairy  products  in 
the  present  all-out  war  effort. 

Interest  on  the  part  of  all  phases 
of  the  dairy  industry  in  promoting 
this  good-will  ^program  is  gaining 
momentum  daily.  It  offers  one  of  the 
best  opportunities  yet  presented  for 
building  a  lasting  appreciation  of  the 
American  public  for  the  dairy  in- 
dustry and  its  products. 


SEVENTEEN-YEAR  LOCUST 

EXPECTED  THIS  MONTH 

Orchardists  of  the  Southern  Penn- 
sylvania fruit  belt  were  told  tonight 
that  according  to  predictions.  Brood  I 
of  the  "seventeen-year  locust"  is  due 
to  invade  Franklin,  Adams  and  Cum- 
berland Counties  in  late  May. 

The  timely  warning  came  from 
Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania  Secretary 
gf  Agriculture,  when  he  addressed 
members  of  the  local  Rotary  Club  and 
their  farmer  guests  from  this  vicin- 
ity. 

The  coming  of  the  17-year  pests 
may  cause  serious  damage  to  fruit  and 
other  trees  and  plants,  but  nothing 
compared  with  that  which  may  come 
next  year  when  Brood  II  of  the  pe- 
riodical cicada  will  make  its  appear- 
ance over  a  much  larger  area  along 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  from  Connecti- 
cut to  North  Carolina.  The  1942  vis- 
itation will  extend  over  Berks,  Bucks, 
Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Lancas- 
ter, Lebanon,  Lehigh,  Montgomery, 
Northampton,  Philadelphia,  Pike, 
Potter,  Schuylkill  and  Wyoming 
Counties. 

Last  appearance  of  Brood  I  in 
Pennsylvania  was  in  1927  and  Brood 
II  was  in  1929.  After  their  Summer 
of  life  in  the  open  in  those  years. 
Secretary  Horst  explained,  the  off- 
spring burrowed  into  the  ground 
about  a  foot  or  more.  For  sixteen 
years  the  Brood  I  insects  have  lived 
on  juices  from  roots  of  plants  and 
trees.  They  are  now  ready  to  bore 
through  the  surface  with  the  coming 
of  warm  weather  to  live  in  the  open 
for  about  six  weeks.  Great  swarms 
of  the  locusts  will  be  seen  at  the 
height  of  their  emergence  in  mid- 
June. 

Tree  damage  by  the  pests  usually 
is  confined  to  the  outer,  tender  twigs 
where  the  female  locusts  cut  a  series 
of  long  slits  in  the  bark  in  which  to 
lay  their  eggs.  These  cuts  eventually 
weaken  the  twigs  so  that  wind  and 
weather  cause  them  to  break,  hang 
down  and  wither. 

"Damage  to  orchards  can  be  great 
in  some  areas,"  Secretary  Horst  said. 
"Growing  fruit  helps  break  the  twigs 
at  the  weak  points  and  both  foliage 
and  fruit  wither  and  spoil.  This  in- 
jury usually  affects  the  growth  of 
fruit  for  the  next  year. 

"This  is  another  economic  risk  that 
our  fruit  growers  run,  and  its  coming 
in  wartime  may  prove  to  be  serious, 
particularly  in  1945.  Along  with  the 
corn  borer,  our  farmers  of  southeast- 
ern Pennsylvania  are  due  to  have 
their  hands  full  this  Summer,  for 
there  are  no  known  methods  for  effec-  i 
tive  control  of  the  seventeen-year  lo- 
cust." 


Truth  forever  on  the  scaffold. 
Wrong  forever  on  the  throne; 
Yet   that   scaffold   sways   the   future 
And  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

— James  Russell  Lowelh 


Physical  strength  can  never  per* 
manently  withstand  the  impact  of 
spiritual  force. 

— Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
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VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 
AND  EXTENSION  AID 

IN  MACHINE  REPAIR 

Replacement  value  of  farm  ma- 
chines and  tools  repaired  by  farmers 
who  received  training  in  vocational 
school  classes  and  State  College  ex- 
tension demonstrations  throughout 
the  State  during  the  past  winter  was 
estimated  at  "close  to  a  million 
dollars"  by  Secretary  Horst,  speaking 
at  a  banquet  of  adult  farmers  of  voca- 
tional classes  in  the  vicinity  of  Kutz- 
town,  held  recently  at  the  State 
Teachers  College  there. 

"In  addition,"  he  declared,  "there 
will  be  many  extra  acres  of  wartime 
foodstuffs  planted,  cultivated  and  har- 
vested this  Summer  because  of  this 
direct  aid  to  the  farmer's  most  serious 
problem  today,  the  shortage  of  farm 
labor.  This  repair  program  is  a  great 
credit  to  the  farmers,  for  they  are 
helping  themselves  to  produce  more 
food  for  war. 

"Under  normal  conditions  many  of 
the  farm  machines  that  are  still  run- 
ning today  would  have  been  scrapped 
and  replaced  by  new  machines.  But 
new  machines  are  extremely  difficult 
to  get.  Repaired  and  reconditioned 
machines  will  save  thousands  of  farm 
man-hours  that  otherwise  would  have 
been  lost." 

Although  deliveries  of  new  farm 
machines  on  tonnage  allocations  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  are 
better  than  last  year.  Secretary  Horst 
said  that  in  some  instances  it  will  be 
impossible  for  farmers  to  get  needed 
machines  for  their  Spring  work. 
Plows  and  cultivators  are  particular- 
ly hard  to  get. 

"For  this  year  80  per  cent  of  the 
tonnage  to  be  manufactured  into  new 
farm  machinery  is  to  go  to  farmers, 
with  the  remainder  held  as  govern- 
ment reserve  for  emergency  alloca- 
tion," he  explained.  "About  75  per 
cent  of  the  farm  share  has  been  ship- 
ped by  manufacturers  to  their  dealers, 
an  amount  that  is  far  from  reaching 
requirements.  Future  deliveries  are 
in  doubt  since  the  manufacturers 
face  a  serious  labor  shortage." 

In  the  college  extension  farm  ma- 
chinery repair  program  more  than 
25,000  farmers  were  benefited  during 
the  past  two  years.  In  the  vocational 
school  program  in  1943  more  than 
7,000  farmers  in  368  courses  repaired 
more  than  11,000  major  farm  ma- 
chines, adding  about  $100,000  to  their 
value.  This  year  there  are  450 
courses  running  20  weeks  under  direc- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction. Repairs  made  to  date  have 
increased  values  of  major  machines 
by  at  least  $225,000,  officials  of  that 
department  report,  with  replacement 
values  running  in  proportion. 


CUTWORM  DAMAGE  CAN  BE 
HALTED  BEFORE  IT  OCCURS 

H.   E.  HODGKISS 

Damage  from  cutworms  can  be 
prevented  before  it  occurs  by  anti- 
cipating the  attacks  and  taking  proper 
steps  early.  Dressing  the  plants  with 
paper  collars  has  been  found  a  simple 
and  efficient  remedy. 

The  cutworm,  so  named  because  it 
cuts  plant  stalks  at  or  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  is  found 
abundant  in  land  that  has  been  in 
8od  for  several  years.  Damage  can 
be  expected  as  the  caterpillars  move 
from  winter  shelter  to  cultivated 
places.  Plants  being  set  in  the  garden 
*t  that  time  will  be  attacked,  explains 
"enn  State  extension  entomologists. 
.  Corn,  tomato,  cabbage,  pepper,  and 
similar  plants  are  subject  to  attack, 
^oth  in  fields  and  gardens.  Effective- 
ness of  the  paper  collar  lies  in  the 
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BUILD  this  easily  controlled  electric  egg  cooler 
...  it  will  help  you  get  better  prices.  Eggs 
cooled  electrically  cool  quicker.  Result  ?  Moisture 
content  and  full  weight  are  preserved  .  .  .  eggs  keep 
better  .  .  .  grade  higher.  Increased  quality  increases 
your  egg  profits. 

Electric  egg  cooling  pays  in  hard  cash  !  Take 
the  first  step  toward  getting  your  share. 


FACTS  ABOUT  THE  CARE  OF  WIRING.    The  operation  of  all 
your  farm  electric  equipment  depends  on  your  wiring.  "How  to  Care 

for  Farm  Electric  Equipment"  tells  how  to  make  a  check-up gives 

complete  instructions  on  care.  Wiring  is  just  one  of  the  subjects  cov- 
ered in  this  complete  manual.  Check  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


Electric  Companies  of  Pennsylvania 


MEMBEIS    OF    PCNNSYLVANIA    ELECTIIC    ASSOCIATION 
HARRISBUR6,    PENNSYLVANIA 


f^a  Bulletin  Makes  it  Easy ! 

It's  easy  to  begin  getting  more  money  for  your 
eggs.  All  you  need  to  know  about  construction 
of  an  electric  egg  cooler  is  told  in  a  free  bulle- 
tin, "How  to  Build  an  Electric  Egg  Cooler." 
Model  described  provides  n«eded  moisture  and 

air  circulation  .  .  .  can 
also  be  used  to  cool  stor- 
age room.  Mail  the 
coupon  right  now  .  .  . 
before  you  forget  I 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOQATION 
RURAL  DEPARTMENT  O,  HARRISBURO,  PA. 


Nam»- 


Addrmaa- 
County — 


■  LKCTRIC    COMPANY    SUPPLYINa    Ml 

I    I  Alao  send  free  book  "How  to  Care  for  Farm 
Electric  Kquipxnent." 


simple  process  that  any  barrier  pre- 
venting the  worms  from  getting  to 
the  plants  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
When  plants  are  set,  a  paper  wrap  ex- 
tending  1%    to   2    inches   below   the 


ground  surface  and  protecting  the 
stem  above  the  ground  has  been  found 
effective  they  report. 

An  effective  poison  bait  to  be  placed 
near  the  plants  can  be  made  as  fol- 


lows: mix  5  pounds  of  bran  with  4 
ounces  paris  green;  dilute  1  pint 
cheap  molasses  with  1  pint  water,  and 
add  to  the  mixture.  Add  sufficient 
water  to  make  the  mixture  crumbly. 
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GOVERNOR  MARTIN  LAUDS 

FARM  PRODUCTION 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

and  placed  nearly  83,000  workers. 
Many  more  must  be  found  this 
year.  Some  small  operators  them- 
selves may  be  called  to  the  colors. 
Others  may  not  renew  deferment  re- 
quests. Many  oi  them  are  skilled 
workers  who  cannot  be  replaced. 

These  are  some  of  the  chances  our 
farmers  are  taking  in  increasing  their 
war  time  acreage.  They  also  face  the 
uncertainty  of  new  farm'  equipment. 
They  have  been  promised  80  per  cent* 
of  1940  farm  machinery  production 
for  1944.  They  will  need  it— and 
more. 

Consumers  should  help  in  getting 
every  available  worker — men,  women, 
school  boys  and  girls — to  help  on  the 
farms  during  the  rush  seasons  of  the 
summer  and  in  the  fall  harvests. 

Your  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  as 
a  member  of  the  Northeastern 
'  Governors'  Feed  Committee,  has  pre- 
sented your  plight  again  and  again. 
He  has  appeared  personally  before 
War  Food  Administrator  Marvin 
Jones  and  his  advisers.  Some  tem- 
porary relief  has  come  through  in- 
creased grain  shipments  from  western 
Canada. 

The  problem  of  milk  production 
and  price  is  familiar  to  all  of  you. 
We  all  know  milk  production  in 
Pennsylvania  in  1943,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  June,  fell  month  by  month 
below  the  corresponding  month  in 
1942. 

Hoping  to  get  a  price  for  milk  that 
would  help  farmers  bring  back  pro- 
duction, I  started  an  interchange  of 
correspondence  with  federal  officials 
in  Washington.  This  made  little 
headway  until  we  were  advised  that 
the  problem  of  Pennsylvania  alone 
was  hardly  worth  consideration  un- 
less it  could  be  tied  up  with  similar 
problems  in  a  large  area. 

I  then  asked  and  received  the  co- 
operation of  the  Governors  of  the 
eleven  other  Northeastern  States, 
which  resulted  in  a  meeting  of  a 
Northeastern  States  Milk  Committee 
in  Philadelphia  early  last  December. 
Similar  conditions  were  found  in  all 
the  Northeastern  States.  The  Com- 
mittee recommended  that  the  problem 
be  placed  directly  before  the  Wash- 
ington officials,  including  the  presi- 
dent. After  more  than  three  months 
of  further  delay,  a  hearing  has  final- 
ly been  granted. 

We  hold  great  hopes  for  the  future 
of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania.  This 
future,  however,  will  have  its  many 
problems. 

One  of  the  tasks  immediately  ahead 
is  a  return  to  State  Rights  and  their 
maintenance.  The  milk  price  prob- 
lem is  one  of  many  instances  where 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizens 
of  a  State  have  been  usurped  by 
bureaucratic  regulations. 

We  must  get  our  agriculture  on 
such  a  sound  footing  that  govern- 
mental subsidies,  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  their  attending  evils  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated.  Helping  you 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  State  College  in  ending  these 
abuses,  there  should  be  other  State 
departments  and  agencies  working  to 
the  same  end. 

Continued  attention  to  conserva- 
tion of  our  land  resources  is  neces- 
sary. We  must  adopt  a  program  of 
land  utilization,  particularly  for  lands 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Common- 
wealth. 

It  might  be  well  to  discourage 
federal  purchases  of  aubniargiiial  arid 
forest  lands  in  Pennsylvania,  except 
for  such  purposes  as  watershed  areas, 
or  other  uses  having  a  particular 
public   advantage,   and   then   only   in 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


Proverbs  18:  21.  Death  and  life  are 
in  the  power  of  the  tongue.  As  I 
write  these  lines  much  unfavorable 
comment  is  being  made  about  certain 
statements  which  have  been  made  by 
some  who  are  in  official  positions. 
And  as  the  writer  of  Proverbs  states 
their  messages  may  mean  death  or 
life  to  many  of  our  noble  young  men 
and  women,  who  are  risking  their  all 
to  make  this  world  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live. 

Again  and  again  we  are  told  in  the 
Word  of  God  that  the  tongue  is  the 
most  unruly  member  of  the  body  and 
unless  we  conquer  it  with  the  help  of 
God,  it  will  be  the  means  of  our  down- 
fall. As  a  lad  in  school  we  learned 
these  words: 

Careful  with  fire  is  good  advice  you 

know 
Careful  with  words  ten  times  doubly 

so. 
Boys   flying   kites   may   haul   in   the 

white  winged  birds 
But  you  can't  do  that  when  you  are 

flying  words. 
Thoughts  unexpressed  may  sometimes 

fall  back  dead 
But  God  himself  can't  kill  them  when 

they  are  said. 

How  often  during  life's  fleeting 
years,  we  have  said  things  that  we 
would  have  given  anything  to  have 
them    recalled,    but    alas,    when   once 


spoken  it  was  forever  too  late  to  undo 
the  damage  they  have  done. 

We  are  being  constantly  reminded 
during  this  great  world  conflict  to  be 
careful  what  we  say  for  the  enemj^  is 
always  listening.  Even  saying  that 
which  is  true,  may  mean  loss  of  life  to 
those  who  are  fighting  our  battles  for 
us.  Our  fellowmen  form  their 
opinion  of  us,  as  we  do  of  them,  by 
the  kind  of  language  we  use  and  we 
find  it  to  be  invariably  true  that  those 
who  use  vulgar  and  profane  speech 
are  quite  frequently  living  unclean 
and  immoral  lives. 

If  we  could  only  know  how  much 
sorrow  an  unkind  word,  thoughtlessly 
spoken,  may  cause  those  we  love,  I  am 
sure  we  would  be  more  careful  about 
the  expressions  we  make.  While  it  is 
true  sometimes  that,  "Silence  is 
golden,"  yet  quite  frequently  we  do 
keep  silent  when  we  ought  to  speak, 
especially  when  we  should  defend  a 
good  cause,  or  to  encourage  those  who 
are  finding  it  very  difficult  to  succeed 
in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

May  we  constantly  pray  that  no 
word  of  ours  shall  ever  wound  a 
Brother  or  Sister,  or  cause  another  to 
stumble  along  the  journey  of  life.  But 
may  we  ever,  by  word  and  deed  strive 
to  lift  the  fallen,  cheer  the  faith  and 
glorify  the  Heavenly  Father  in  all 
we  say  and  do. 


In  maintaining  these  rights  and 
these  freedoms  we  are  fighting  and 
winning  this  war.  But  the  war  is  not 
yet  won. 

A  football  game  can  be  lost  until 
the  final  minute  of  play.  A  war  is 
never  won  until  the  enemy  is  finally 
and  completely  conquered. 

Everything  that  slows  down  pro- 
duction or  gives  aid  to  the  enemy 
moves  the  day  of  victory  that  much 
farther  into  the  future. 

The  front  line  has  no  more  respon- 
sibility than  the  home  front  in  win- 
ning the  war.  The  home  front  can 
lose  this  war.  The  fighting  men  in 
the  zone  of  fire  will  never  lose  it  if  we 
on  the  home  front  do  our  full  duty. 

We  can  win  only  if  every  creed, 
every  nationality,  every  group,  every 
worker  gives  full  and  unwavering  sup- 
port of  the  eleven  million  Americans 
now  in  service. 

Those  who  talk  of  "pulling  our 
punches"  by  saving  shrines  and  monu- 
ments, regardless  of  how  precious,  are 
helping  the  enemy.  If  we  help  the 
enemy  we  may  lose  the  war,  and  if  we 
lose  the  war  we  lose  our  freedom. 
Once  lost  it  may  be  generations  be- 
fore that  freedom  can  be  regained. 

The  farmer  is  doing  his  job  by  in- 
creasing crop  production,  just  as  his 
forefathers  held  the  line  at  Valley 
Forge  and  Gettysburg.  Agriculture 
is  the  basic  industry  of  America.  We 
have  .always  depended  upon  it.  "We 
are  depending  on  it  now.  You  will 
have  my  help  in  doing  your  duty. 
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such  amounts  as  can  be  put  under 
Ijlanned  improvements,  using  State 
appropriated  funds.  This  same  prin- 
ciple might  also  apply  to  State  land 
purchases. 

Soil  conservation  must  not  be 
neglected  in  the  future.  It  must 
however,  be  made  practical.  Our  ex- 
tension courses  and  State  College  can 
demonstrate  and  teach,  but  the  actual 
work  must  be  done  by  the  farmers 
themselves.  This  insures  the  in- 
dependence required  to  continue  agri- 
culture as  an  independent  way  of  life. 
Help  must  be  given  without  red  tape 
and  free  from  bureaucratic  control. 

War  time  conditions  and  manpower 
shortage  have  emphasized  the  need 
for  a  serious  study  of  the  problems 
of  food  distribution.  Increased  com 
petition,  rationing,  scarcity  of  food 
items  and  lack  of  transportation  all 
demand  earnest  study  by  our  farmers 
and  farm  experts. 

I  feel  we  will  find  in  the  post-war 
period  that  the  small  farmer — the 
farm  family  operating  less  than  50 
acres — will  require  more  attention 
than  ever  before.  Farms  and  farmers 
of  this  type  represent  the  very  back- 
bone of  our  basic  agriculture  and  the 
greatness  of  our  country.  Most  of 
our  planning  should  center  on  what 
all  of  us  can  do  to  help  the  little 
farmer  find  the  place  where  he  can 
contribute  most  and  to  aid  him  to  do 
an  efficient  job. 

We  need  more  people  in  America 
who  have  an  independent  food  supply. 
We  want  to  keep  the  farmer  in- 
dependent. When  he  must  depend 
upon  subsidies  for  a  profit  we  are 
lost  as  a  ijeople. 

We  are  in  a  deepening  crisis,  in 
which  all  we  have  is  at  stake.  We  all 
know  that  we  are  facing  bitter  fight- 
ing. We  all  know  that  the  fate  of  our 
armies  depends  on  the  farmer  and  the 
worker  on  the  home  front. 

We  have  shipped  50,000,000  tons  of 
equipment  and  more  than  3,000,000 
men  overseas.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing like  this  in  all  history.    We  have 


The  world  is  goodnatured  to  people 
who  are  goodnatured. 

— Thackeray. 


undertaken  this  gigantic  task  to  pre- 
serve a  certain  way  of  life.  What  is 
that  way  of  life? 

To  Americans,  liberty  is  the  finest 
thing  in  the  world;  but  it  is  the 
most  expensive  thing  to  preserve.  Its 
preservation  demands  constant  vigi- 
lance. 

Liberty  is  made  up  of  many  small 
things  and  great  things,  but  there  are 
so  many  that  the  total  is  enormous. 
What  do  we  want  to  do  in  America  ? 
What  are  the  things  that  spell  liberty? 
We  want  the  right  to  hold  local 
meetings  in  our  churches,  lodge  rooms 
and  any  place,  private  or  public, 
where  we  can  freely  discuss  what  con- 
cerns us  as  individuals.  That  is  free 
speech. 

We  want  the  great  daily  of  the 
cities  the  small  daily  of  the  little 
city  and  the  weekly  newspaper  of  the 
small  town  to  have  the  right  to  ex- 
press their  views.  That  is  a  free 
press. 

We  want  the  labor  union,  the  vet- 
eran's organizations,  the  Grange,  the 
Sunday  School,  the  Boy  Scouts,  all 
groups  and  any  group,  to  have  the 
right  to  parade  on  the  streets  and  to 
meet  without  let  or  hindrance.  That 
is  freedom  of  assembly. 

We  will  all  fight  for  a  cathedral,  a 
church  or  a  synagogue.  Each  must 
be  free  and  safe.  That  is  freedom  of 
religion. 

We  want  any  man  to  be  free,  re- 
gardless of  his  walk  of  life  or  what  he 
may  advocate,  to  be  a  candidate  for 
office. 

We  want  the  right  to  work  at  any 
job  we  desire,  and  we  do  not  want 
any  interference  with  that  right  by 
anyone  else.  We  opp6se  regimenta- 
tion except  in  the  actual  emergency 
of  warfare. 

In  America  we  do  not  want  any 
government  or  any  organization  to 
tell  us  what  speeches  we  may  hear, 
what  we  may  read,  what  music  we 
may  hear  or  what  pictures  we  may  see. 
These  rights  are  the  right  of  freedom 
of  action. 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  — Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogi. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  iuppliei 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized  lUndard   everywhere.      Send   for  catalog. 

FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeze  &  store  your  beef,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit  &  ice  cream  in  one  2-tempera- 
ture  cabinet.      Write  for   price  list. 

EQUIPMENT   SALES  CO. 

3915  Market  St.       Dept.  G  Phila.  4,  P«- 


NELSON  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Anoonas.  New  Hampshlres,  B«*j* 
Reds.  NKLflOK'B  Poultry  Fabm.  Oror*  CW. 
Pa. 


Fencing  for  the  Farm  stlV^ 

Fence.  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire. 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Glass,  and  Electric  Fenw 
Controllers.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Dept  R.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


DRESSES — 10  for  $3.25.  Beautifully  cleaned; 
pressed.  Sizes  12-20.  Special  offer 
Combination  Spring  outfit.  2  blouses,  wooi 
sweater,  skirt  and  sport  Jacket.  Compieif 
$2.50.  Free  Family  Catalogue.  se^" 
$1.00  with  order.  Money  Back  Ouarame^ 
Leader  Mail  Order,  191  Canal  St.  (DeP' 
M4).   New   York. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COjJ 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotcp 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  M»' • 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  iro»; 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  y®*''. '* 
perience.  Will  crate  and  ship  anywner  ■ 
Reference  Farmers  d  Traders  BanK^i 
Westfield,  Pennsylvar^ia.  L.  P-  Ebwa'_ 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Pen" 
sylvania. 

Quality  Large  White  Leghorn  or  IJJ 
Hampshire  Chicks  bred  for  HvlnS  a°°  IX 
ing.  True  to  breed.  Choice  of  ^"O^,"^ 
Every  Breeder  carefully  selected  anfl  d'w-^ 
tested.  You  did  a  grand  Job  In  43.  L<«"  j 
it  better  In  44.  Write  for  special  War  »" 
offer  to  Granges. 

'   Lynch  Farm  Hatchebt.  HepburnvlH*.  ?•• 


BERKS  COUNTY  GRANGE 
HAS  RECORD  CLASS 

When  the  families  of  Bern- 
ville  Grange  No.  1887,  Berks 
County,  started  out  on  the 
"Every  Family  Get  a  Grange 
Member"  campaign,  they  didn't 
stop  with  just  ONE  member  but 
kept  right  on  going  until  all 
their  territory  had  been  canvas- 
sed. One  family,  the  Paul 
Oxenrieder  family,  secured  35 
new  applicants.  In  five  meet- 
ings 222  new  applications  were 
presented  to  Bernville  Grange. 
This  is  a  record  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  broken  soon. 

The  Master  of  Bernville 
Grange  is  Brother  Fred  P. 
Ruth,  Robesenia,  Pennsylvania. 
He  is  a  son  of  George  F.  Ruth, 
Past  Master  of  Bernville  and 
Past  Master  of  the  Berks 
County  Pomona  Grange. 


DON'T  LOSE  ONE-FOURTH 
OF  YOUR  MILK  CHECK  !  !  !  ! 

•  Says  N.  J.  Extension  Service 

Dairymen  are  often  robbed  of  the 
equivalent  of  25%  of  the  monthly 
milk  check  without  recognizing  the 
loss.  The  loss  or  hidden  profits  go 
unnoticed  because  the  money  never 
gets  into  the  pocketbook.  Such 
losses  are  the  result  of  decreased 
production,  often  traceable  to  poor 
milking  methods  and  unsound  udders. 
Improved  milking  and  better  udder 
health  will  enable  "Bossy"  to  produce 
more  milk,  which  in  turn  will  step 
up  the  returns  above  cost  of  feed  and 
labor. 

The  adoption  of  improved  and 
better  methods  is  a  definite  responsi- 
bility of  the  herd  owner.  The  fol- 
lowing list  of  suggestions  may  in- 
clude some  leads  that  will  enable  you 
to  improve  present  conditions  and 
practices. 

1.  Start  milking  at  approximately 
the  same  time  night  and  morning. 

2.  Have  all  equipment  in  readiness 
and  set  to  go  in  advance. 

3.  Use  individual  towels  (8"  by  8") 
for  washing  udders.  Place  all  towels 
for  herd  in  clean  chlorine  solution. 
Throw  towel  in  a  discard  pail  after 
it  has  been  used. 

4.  Use  hot  water  (110-120"  F.)  for 
washing  udders  and  take  enough  time 
to  stimulate  the  "let-down"  of  milk. 
Then  use  a  strip  cup. 

5.  Prepare  each  cow  just  before 
milking,  whether  the  herd  is  milked 
by  machine  or  by  hand. 

6.  When  machines  are  used,  re- 
move just  as  soon  as  cow  is  milked 
<3  to  5  minutes). 

7.  Strip  cows  either  by  hand  or  by 
machine.  Most  cows  can  be  stripped 
by  machine  if  the  udders  are  mas- 
saged before  removing  machine. 

8.  Dip  teat  cups  in  chlorine  solu- 
tion between  each  cow. 

^.  Have  stalls  proper  length  and 
^^'idth  and  keep  well  bedded  to  avoid 
under  injury. 

10.  Consider  mastitis  as  a  herd 
problem.  Segregate  all  cows  with  in- 
fected udders  in  a  group  and  milk 
j^hem  last.  When  treatments  are  used 
nave  veterinarian  check  all  cows  be- 
fore treatments  are  started. 

n.  Keep  standing  platforms  clean 
"nd  never  milk  on  tho  floor. 

12.  Do  not  turn  a  new  cow  out  with 
he  herd  in  closely  confined  quarters 
[f>  avoid  undue  mechanical  injury  by 
hooking. 

l'^-  Raise  your  own  replacements 
J^hen  possible  that  are  sired  by  a  good 
''"'1  and  out  of  your  best  cow  families. 


14.  Prevent  heifers  from  develop- 
ing the  sucking  habit. 

15.  Reduce  heavy  grain  feeding 
just  before  calving  to  avoid  undue 
swollen  and  congested  udders. 

16.  Do  everything  possible  to  pre- 
vent injury  to  udder  and  teats  because 
injury  usually  leads  to  infection. 

PENNSYLVANIA  TO 

HAVE  CONFERENCE 

OF  GOVERNORS 

When  governors  of  states  and  terri- 
tories, in  attendance  at  the  annual 
Conference  of  Governors  in  Pennsyl- 
vania the  last  four  days  of  May,  take 
part  in  Memorial  Day  services  at 
Gettysburg  they  will  be  on  the  most 
historic  and  important  battlefield  in 
this  country,  says  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

The  Conference  of  Governors  will 
be  held  in  Harrisburg  and  Hershey 
with  the  Memorial  Day  services  to  be 
conducted  in  the  Gettysburg  battle- 
field where  speakers  from  the  South 
and  the  North  will  pledge  anew  every 
resource  of  this  nation  to  the  success- 
ful winning  of  the  war  in  which  we 
now  are  engaged. 

"Gettysburg  marked  the  turning 
point  in  that  fratricidal  strife  that 
nearly  severed  a  nation,  but  out  of 
that  struggle  has  grown  a  nation 
greater,  stronger,  more  unified  under 
liberty,  freedom  and  independence," 
says  J.  Herbert  Walker,  director  of 
the  State  Department  of  Commerce 
vacation  and  recreation  bureau. 

"The  battlefield  of  Gettysburg— 
always  a  site  visited  in  normal  years 
by  tens  of  thousands  of  tourists — 
covers  approximately  40  square  miles. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  marked  of  the 
nation's  battlefields.  Here  July  1,  2 
and  3,  1863  armies  of  the  South  and 
North  under  Generals  Robert  E.  Lee 
and  George  Gordon  Meade  engaged  in 
a  titantic  struggle.  W^hen  the  battle 
had  finally  ended  in  the  blood-soaked 
dawn  of  a  holiday  morning  it  had  left 
upon  the  farmlands  of  that  territory 
the  bodies  of  more  than  10.000 
soldiers  of  the  opposing  armies  whose 
heroic  deaths  forever  consecrated  the 
field.  And  there  were  more  than 
40,000  seriously  wounded. 

"Here,  too,  in  November,  1863 
President  Lincoln  delivered  an  ad- 
dress dedicating  the  National  Ceme- 
tfry,  which  has  since  become  known 
around  the  world  as  one  of  the  finest 
bits  of  English  ever  given.  It  has 
earned  its  place  in  the  world  of 
letters,  even  though  Lincoln  thought 
little  of  his  'remarks.'" 


LUMBER  SHORTAGE 

ASSUMES  SERIOUS 

PROPORTIONS 


Not  Enough  for  Military  Necessities 
All  Others  Must  Wait 


• 

Lumber  is  rapidly  becoming  the 
most  critical  of  all  war  materials. 
Last  year  national  consumption  of 
lumber  amounted  to  36,000,000,000 
board  feet,  but  production  was  onlv 
.*}2,000,000,000  feet.  The  differencV 
was  supplied  by  our  fast-dwindling 
stockpiles. 

The  War  Production  Board  has  re- 
ported that  the  armed  forces  will  need 
70  i>er  cent  of  this  year's  total 
domestic  lumber  production ;  this 
precludes  any  possibility  of  relaxing 
civilian  construction  restrictions.  On 
the  contrary,  further  curtailments  are 
indicated,  the  WPB  having  an- 
nounced recently  that  insufficient 
hardwood  stocks  are  available  for 
military  purposes.  Overseas  demands 
for  crating  and  boxing  lumber  have 
risen  from  five  billion  board  feet  in 


1941  to  fourteen  billion  feet  last  year. 
Requirements  for  1944  are  placed  at 
fifteen  and  one-half  billion  feet. 

Forestry  officials  are  reconciled  to 
some  wartime  overcutting,  but  declare 
that  about  as  much  lumber  could  be 
produced  at  little  extra  expense  by 
cutting  only  mature  trees,  leaving 
adequate  seed  trees  to  preserve  growth 
and  by  following  other  sound  forestry 
practices.  As  Lyle  F.  Watts,  Chief  of 
the  Forestry  Service,  puts  it : 

"The  nation  cannot  escape  the  ne- 
cessity of  cutting  all  this  is  needed 
for  war.  But  it  should  be  concerned 
that  short-sighted  cutting  practices  do 
not  needlessly  aggravate  the  situa- 
tion; since,  for  the  great  bulk  of  our 
commercial  forest  land,  deterioration 
of  growing  stock  means  diminished 
growth  of  merchantable  wood  for  de- 
cades ahead." 


HARVEST  HAY  SEED  TO 

ASSURE  FUTURE  SUPPLY 

F.  V.  Grau 

Unless  farmers  of  Pennsylvania  set 
aside  a  portion  of  their  hay-fields  to 
harvest  seed,  they  may  find  themselves 
in  difficulty  for  future  planting. 
Virtually  all  normal  carryover  of  seed 
has  disappeared  and  little  reserve 
stock  is  available. 

Farmers  are  urged  to  harvest  their 
own  seed  for  red  clover,  alfalfa, 
Ladino  clover,  ryegrass,  and  orchard 
grass,  as  well  as  whatever  other 
legume  and  grass  seeds  can  be 
handled.  These  seeds  should  be  set 
aside  for  use  right  at  home,  or  part 
can  be  marketed  as  a  cash  crop.  He 
points  out  that  seed  can  be  harvested 
and  the  crop  still  supply  hay  needs. 

Locally  produced  seed  is  adapted 
seed.  He  says  best  sources  for  Ladino 
seed  are  poultry  range,  dairy  pastures, 
or  nearly  pure  stands.  Timothy  is 
not  particularly  scarce  at  present. 
Best  red  clover  is  produced  from 
heavy  stands,  while  alfalfa  is  best  on 
thin,  old  stands  on  dry  clay  soils. 
Alsike  and  mammoth  clovers  are  pro- 
duced on  first  cutting,  with  medium 
red  and  alfalfa  from  second  cutting. 

Orchard  grass,  a  good  cash  crop, 
should  have  no  quackgrass  present. 
Ryegrass  also  is  a  valuable  cash  crop 
at  present. 


ORCHARDS  NEED  ATTENTION 
IN  EARLY  SPRING  MONTHS 

R.    S.   KiRBY 

Prevention  of  brown  rot  in  peach 
orchards  can  be  accomplished  by  giv- 
ing the  orchards  some  attention  be- 
fore the  blooming  period.  Proper  care 
in  early  spring  prevents  the  blossom 
and  twig  blight  stages  of  brown  rot. 

All  mummied  peaches  should  be  re- 
moved from  the  trees  before  the 
blooming  period.  Orchards  should  be 
cultivated  before  the  buds  show  pink 
by  loosening  soil  around  mummies  to 
prevent  them  from  forming  the  spore- 
producing,  goblet,  mushroom-like 
growths.  These  mummy  growths  may 
shoot  the  brown  rot  spores  from  the 
pink  to  the  petal  fall  stages. 

In  peach  orchards  where  cultiva- 
tion is  undesirable  because  of  cover 
crops  or  danger  of  erosion,  a  pink 
spray  with  wettable  sulphur  will  help 
offset  the  need  of  cultivation.  Culti- 
vation in  many  orchards  has  been 
more  effective  than  spraying  in  pre- 
venting brown  rot.  In  sections  where 
brown  rot  was  prevalent  last  year, 
cultivation  or  spraying  should  be 
practiced  to  reduce  early  infection 
of  this  disease. 


Don't  fuss  if  you  are  getting  older. 
If  you  weren't  gettirtg  older  you 
wouldn't  be  here  at  all. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

GRANGER  IS 

90  YEARS  YOUNG 

Joseph  Farabaugh  of  Carrolltown, 
Pa.,  an  active  member  of  Banner 
Grange  No.  1115  in  Cambria  County, 
recently  celebrated  his  90th  birthday. 
Brother  Farabaugh  started  farming  in 
1876  and  at  the  present  time  is  en- 
gaged in  raising  vegetables,  straw- 
berries, and  grapes.  In  addition  to 
farming  he  taught  school  from  1872 
to  1882,  and  was  a  photographer  from 
1883  to  1907.  He  also  was  interested 
in  newspaper  work,  having  founded 
the  Cresson  Record. 

A  charter  member  of  Banner 
Grange     and     of     Cambria     County 


Pomona  Grange,  Mr.  Farabaugh  has 
long  been  a  student  of  economics  and 
is  always  interested  in  public  ques- 
tions. He  has  during  his  lifetime 
made  a  special  study  of  the  various 
philosophies  of  government  which 
have  gained  prominence  from  time  to 
time  throughout  history.  He  holds 
that  Henry  George's  "Single  Tax" 
philosophy  is  the  true  solution  of  the 
economic  and  social  problems  which 
repeatedly  confront  the  nation. 

Mr.  Farabaugh  has  10  children  liv- 
ing, 62  grandchildren  and  114  great 
grandchildren.  Nine  grandsons  and 
one  great" grandson  are  serving  in  the 
army.  Of  his  descendants  16  are 
members  of  the  Banner  Grange. 

Brother  Farabaugh's  home  is  iA 
Carrolltown,  Pa.,  but  he  spent  his 
90th  Anniversary  in  St.  Louis,  Mis- 
souri while  on  a  trip  to  Montana  to 
visit  a  son.  He  estimates  that  he  has 
travelled  20,000  miles  in  such  cross- 
country trips  since  his  70th  birthday. 
He  always  travels  alone — by  bus.  He 
says,  "I  get  to  see  more  of  the  country 
that  way." 


A  court  official,  after  explaining 
the  history  of  the  American  Flag  to 
a  group  of  aliens  seeking  citizenship 
papers,  asked  one  of  them : 

"Tell  me,  what  flies  over  the  city 
hall?" 

The  alien  blinked  a  minute  and  re- 
plied :   "Peejins." 


A  girl  turned  up  at  work  wearing 
two  officer's  silver  bars  pinned  to  her 
sweater.  One  of  her  office  mates 
asked,  "Is  your  boy  friend  a  captain?" 
"Goodness,  no,"  she  said.  "Two 
lieutenants." 


A  young  theologian  named  Fiddle 
Refused  to  accept  his  degree. 
For,  said  he,  it's  enough  to  be 
Fiddle  without  being  Fiddle  D.D. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


We  are  printing  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Leadership  school.  This 
is  only  a  tentative  program  and  there 
may  be  some  minor  changes.  We 
earnestly  urge  every  grange  leader 
to  attend.  It  is  of  special  importance 
that  grange  lecturers  be  there.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  many  worthwhile  per- 
sons whose  names  appear  on  the  pro- 
gram our  own  past  State  Lecturer, 
Mrs.  Ira  Gross,  will  be  present  to  aid 
and  advise  us.  She  has  had  a  wide 
experience  and  we  are  particularly 
fortunate  in  securing  her  this  year. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  read  the 
program  carefully  and  clip  it  out  and 
post  it  on  your  bulletin  board.  Your 
members  will  be  anxious  for  you  to 
attend  once  they  know  about  this 
great  meeting  of  grange  leaders. 

We  print  below  two  programs.  The 
memorial  program  can  be  altered  to 
suit  local  conditions.  We  can  also 
supply,  on  request,  a  memorial  service 
for  deceased  soldiers.  This  particular 
service  was  given  to  the  Lecturers 
who  attended  the  conference  last  year 
but  if  you  did  not  receive  one  let  us 
know  and  we  will  send  you  one. 

The  second  program  "Father's  Day" 
should  be  a  real  contribution  to  family 
unity.  Farm  families  need  to  preserve 
this  unity  during  these  strenuous 
times.  The  discussion  subject  **Work- 
ing  together  for  victory"  can  be 
handled  by  two  parents  and  two  chil- 
dren. They  can  tell  from  their  own 
experiences  of  practices  which  make 
working  together  a  reality  rather  than 
just  a  meaningless  phrase.  This  is 
an  important  subject  inasmuch  as 
each  year  many  of  our  best  farm  boys 
leave  the  farm  to  work  in  industry. 
We  need  to  check  this  drain  of  our 
best  farm  youth  and  possibly  the  best 
way  to  do  it  is  by  more  active  co- 
operation among  the  various  family 
members. 

Another  subject  that  Fathers  might 
discuss  is  "What  is  the  greatest  in- 
heritage  we  can  give  our  children?" 
The  youth  can  answer  by  telling  what 
they  want  most  from  their  parents. 
For  example  is  the  greatest  inherit- 
ance material  wealth  or  would  it  be 
better  to  build  for  our  youth  a  better 
rural  society  where  there  existed 
ample  opportunity  for  education, 
recreation  and  other  things  which 
make  of  life  a  great  and  joyous  ex- 
perience. 


PROGRAMS  FOR  JUNE 

Memorial  Program 

Opening  Number:   Prayer. 

Special  Music  and  Tableau :  "Near 
the  Cross."  In  the  center  of  a  stage 
decorated  with  greens  and  flowers 
have  a  large  white  cross.  One  or 
three  ladies  robed  in  white  are 
grouped  near  the  cross,  looking  to  it 
in  a  prayerful  attitude. 

Memorial  Address:  "That  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

Memorial  for  Members:  Open  Bible 
is  in  center  of  altar.  Near  it,  in  the 
center  of  the  side  toward  the  head  of 
the  hall  is  placed  a  large  unlighted 
candle.  Other  smaller  candles,  repre- 
senting members  who  have  departed 
during  the  past  year,  are  replaced 
proportionately  around  it.  Every- 
thing should  be  in  readiness  before 
the  meeting  begins. 

Worthy  Lecturer:  I  turn  the  re- 
mainder of  this  meeting  over  to  our 
Worthy  Chaplain,  who  will  conduct 
the  Grange  memorial  service. 

Worthy  Chaplain :  Worthy  Patrons, 


we  find  it  fitting  each  year  to  set  aside 
one  Lecture  Hour  program  to  com- 
memorate our  Brothers  and  Sisters 
who  have  passed  from  us  forever. 
They  gave  their  best  to  us  while  they 
were  with  us;  they  perpetuated  our 
Grange  and  made  it  what  it  is  today, 
and  the  rays  of  their  personalities, 
though  dimmed  by  the  passage  of 
time,  still  reflect  upon  us.  Therefore 
(approaches  the  altar  and  lights 
candle),  I  light  this  large  candle  in 
memory  of  those  members  who  ha^e 
left  their  places  vacant  in  our  Grange, 
as  well  as  in  our  hearts  since  (name 
of  Grange)  was  organized  (month  and 
date).  Since  our  last  memorial  serv- 
ice death  has  removed  from  us 
Brothers ,  Sisters mem- 
bers whom  we  knew  and  loved.  I  light 
these  candles  in  their  memory.  Pian- 
ist plays  softly  "Nearer,  My  God,  to 
Thee."  Chaplain  retires  and  Graces 
approach  the  altar.  Flora  with  a  large 
floral  spray  and  the  others  with 
baskets  of  individual  roses. 

Flora  places  the  large  tribute  near 
the  large  candle.  Pomona  and  Ceres 
alternately  hand  her  their  flowers  and 
she  also  places  them,  near  the  small 
candles.  They  all  retire  to  stations. 
Worthy  Chaplain:  We  have  seen 
that  the  work  of  our  Grange  has  re- 
posed in  safe  hands  up  to  the  present. 
Through  our  departed  members'  ef- 
forts a  rich  inheritance  has  fallen  to 
our  lot,  but  we  find  it  also  involves 
grave  responsibilities.  Capable  men 
and  women  have  led  us  here  and  our 
fellow  members  have  shown  their 
confidence  in  their  officers  by  appoint- 
ing them  to  bear  the  torch  that  must 
light  our  way  through  the  uncertain- 
ties of  the  future.  We,  the  living, 
must  carry  on  the  tasks.  Will  each 
officer  light  his  candle  from  that  of 
those  who  have  gone  on  in  rededica- 
tion  to  the  work  ahead. 

Music  plays  softly  "Lead  Kindly 
Light."  Master  approaches  and  lights 
candle  from  large  one  on  the  altar 
and  remains  standing.  Overseer  ap- 
proaches, lights  his  candle  and  takes 
his  place  beside  the  master  making  a 
straight  line  across  the  hall.  When 
each  officer  has  approached  the  altar 
all  move  to  form  a  circle  around  it. 
The  whole  Grange  then  joins  around 
them  with  joihed  hands  all  sing 
"Bless  Be  the  Tie."— Adapted  from 
Michigan  Patron. 

Father's  Day  Program 

Oroup  Singing:  Request  each 
father  present  to  give  his  favorite 
number  and  sing  as  many  as  possible. 

Poem:    "The  Bridge  Builder." 

Discussion. 

Special  Music. 

Tribute  to  Dad:  By  a  young  person. 

Response:    A  father. 

Oroup  Number:  This  should  be  a 
surprise  feature  sponsored  entirely  by 
the  youth  of  the  Grange. 

Refreshments. 


THE  BRIDGE  BUILDER 

An  old  man  going  a  lone  highway 
Came,  at  evening  cold  and  gray. 
To  a  chasm  vast  and  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  in  the  twilight 

dim, 
The   sullen   stream   had   no  fear  for 

him; 
But  he  turned  when  safe  on  the  other 

side 
And  built  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 

"Old    man,"    said    a    fellow    pilgrim 
near, 


TENTATIVE    PROGRAM    FOR    LEADERSHIP    SCHOOL 
PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE,  STATE  COLLEGE,  PA. 

June  5,  6,  and  7,  1944 
Monday,  June  5 

10 :  30  A.  M.    Registration  (Old  Main) 

1 :  15  P.  M.    Welcome  Dean  S.  W.  Fletcher 

Response Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw 

2 :  15  P.  M.     (Joint  Session  with  War-Time  Conference.) 
Objectives  for  the  Post- War. 

Industry — H.   W.   Prentiss,   Jr.,   President   of   Arm- 
strong Cork  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania. 
Labor — Raymond  Walsh,  Director  of  Economic  Re- 
search CIO,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Agriculture — Quentin    Reynolds,    Manager    Eastern 
States  Co-operative. 
Recess. 
7 :  00  P.  M.    Address— Dr.  Fred  Lininger,  Vice  Dean  School  of  Agri- 
culture, "The  Future  of  Pennsylvania  Agriculture." 

8 :  00  P.  M.     (Joint  Session  with  War-Time  Conference.) 

"The  Role  of  the  Government  in  the  Post- War,"  M.  P. 
Catherwood,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  New  York  State 
(Professor  of  Local  Government  on  leave  from  Cornell 
University). 
Panel  Discussion : 

Leader:    Drummond  Jones. 

Participants:     Catherwood,   Reynolds,   Prentiss,   and 
Walsh. 

Tuesday,  June  6 

9 :  00  A.  M.    Devotions. 

9 :  15  A.  M.    Address— Hon.  W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  Assistant  Steward, 

Pennsylvania    State    Grange,    "Building    an    Active 

and  Interested  Membership." 

10 :  00  A.  M.     Group  Conferences. 

Pomona  Lecturer's  Opportunities. 
Building  Subordinate  Programs. 
The  Grange  at  Work. 
Juvenile  Grange  Program. 

11 :  00  A.  M.     Group  Conferences  Continued. 

Hints  on  Effective  Methods. 
Opportunities  in  Subordinate  Work. 
Leadership  Responsibilities. 
Juvenile  Program. 
Recess. 
1 :  30  P.  M.    Address — Miles  Horst,  Pennsylvania  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

2 :  30  P.  M.     Group  Conferences. 

Ritual  and  Membership. 
Grange  Sociability  in  War-Time. 
Interested  and  Active  Membership. 
Making  Friends  for  the  Grange. 
Recess. 

7 :  15  P.  M.    Address  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw 

Finals  of  the  Quartet  Contest. 

Wednesday,  June  7 
9 :  00  A.  M.    Devotions. 
Address. 

Panel  Discussion,  "Youth  in  War-Time." 
Recess. 
1 :  30  P.  M.     Address — Dr.    B.    H.    Dimit,    Overseer,    Pennsylvania 
State  Grange. 
Question  Box. 
6 :  30  P.  M.     Banquet State  College  Hotel 
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"You  are  wasting  your  time  with 
building  here; 

Your  journey  will  end  with  the  end- 
ing day. 

You  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 

You've  crossed  the  chasm,  deep  and 
wide. 

Why  build  this  bridge  at  evening 
tide?" 

The  builder  lifted  his  old  gray  head 
"Good   friend,    in   the   path   I   have 

come,"  he  said 
"There  followed  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  must  pass  this 

way. 
This  chasm  that  has  been  as  naught 

to  me. 
To  a  fair-haired  youth  may  a  pitfall 

be; 
He  too,   must  cross  in   the  twilight 

dim; 
Good    friend,    I    am    building    this 

bridge  for  him."        — Anonymous. 


SOMETHING  WRONG 

The  quartermaster  sergeant  was 
equipping  a  new  recruit  with  battle 
dress.  The  trousers  fitted  perfectly, 
the  tunic  might  have  been  made  for 
him  in  Saville  Row,  and  the  cap  was 
just  right. 

"Good  gosh,"  exclaimed  the  serg- 
eant, "you  must  be  deformed." 


Gird  your  hearts  with  silent  fortitude, 
Suffering,  yet  hoping  all  things. 

— Remans. 


According  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  alcoholic  beverages  cost 
the  consuming  public  of  the  United 
States  six  billion  dollars  last  year,  or 
nearly  7  cents  out  of  every  dollar 
spent  for  goods  and  services.  The  na- 
tion's drink  bill  was  17  per  cent  higher 
in  1943  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  80  per  cent  higher  than  in 
1939. 


Two  business  men  driving  a  car  at 
the  edge  of  town  saw  a  horse  and 
buggy  coming  their  way.  One  said 
to  the  other,  "Well,  Joe,  you  canH  tell, 
he  may  be  twenty  years  behind  us,  of 
six  months  ahead." — Capper's  Fartn^f' 


'44  WHEAT  OUTLOOK 

BRIGHTENS  AS  FARM 

GRAIN  STOCKS  FALL 

Pennsylvania  farmers  may  harvest 
close  to  3,500,000  more  bushels  of 
winter  wheat  this  year  than  last.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  crop  report  on 
conditions  in  Pennsylvania  on  April  1, 
issued  by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  indications  pointed 
to  a  winter  wheat  crop  of  16,712,000 
bushels,  which  compares  with  13,277,- 
000  bushels  actually  harvested  last 
Summer. 

The  expected  increase  will  be  due 
to  an  estimated  20  per  cent  gain  in 
acreage  seeded  last  Fall  over  that 
seeded  for  harvest  in  1943.  The  in- 
dicated yield  per  seeded  acre  on 
April  1  was  one  bushel  less  than  last 
year,  or  an  average  of  17.5  bushels. 

Grain  Stocks 

Approximately  9,000,000  bushels 
less  corn,  wheat  and  oats  remained  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  April  1  compared 
with  holdings  of  the  same  grains  a 
year  ago. 

Thousands  of  additional  cattle, 
hogs  and  chickens,  raised  to  help  meet 
the  increasing  demand  for  wartime 
foods,  have  used  up  the  1943  corn 
crop  to  the  point  where  only  37  per 
cent  or  approximately  14,400,000 
bushels  remained  in  farm  corn  cribs 
and  feed  bins.  This  compares  with 
44  per  cent  of  the  1942  crop,  or  slight- 
ly more  than  19  million  bushels  held 
a  year  ago. 

A  total  of  3,224,000  bushels  of 
wheat  were  reported  on  hand  as  of 
April  1,  this  being  24  per  cent  of  the 
1943  crop,  compared  with  23  per  cent 
of  the  1942  crop  held  a  year  ago. 

Oats  holdings  of  farmers  on  the 
first  of  this  month  totaled  5,356,000 
bushels,  or  36  per  cent  of  the  1943 
crop.  A  year  earlier  the  holdings  were 
9,364,000  bushels,  which  also  was  36 
per  cent  of  the  previous  year's  crop 
which  was  much  larger  than  the  1943 
production. 

Plowing  Delayed 

The  month  of  March  was  cool  and 
wet  with  daily  temperature  averaging 
about  two-thirds  of  a  degree  below 
normal.  There  was  an  excess  of  better 
than  half  an  inch  in  precipitation  for 
the  month,  the  first  time  it  was  above 
normal  since  November.  Frost  was 
about  all  out  of  the  ground  by 
April  1  but  it  was  then  too  wet  for 
Spring  plowing. 

Snow  protection  for  winter  grains 
was  the  lightest  since  the  winter  of 
1937-38.  The  ground  remained  frozen 
during  most  of  the  winter,  but  damage 
from  freezing  and  thawing  was  com- 
paratively light  in  the  south  central 
and  southeastern  areas  where  half  of 
the  State's  wheat  acreage  is  grown. 

The  condition  of  rye  on  April  1  was 
reported  to  be  77  per  cent  of  normal 
compared  with  83  per  cent  a  year 
earlier.  The  condition  of  pastures 
was  80  per  cent  of  normal  compared 
with  84  per  cent  at  the  same  time  last 
year. 

A  few  potatoes  have  been  planted 
in  the  southeastern  section  of  the 
State,  the  April  1  survey  shows,  and 
nay  prospects  in  that  area  are  better 
than  in  northern  counties  where  some 
new  seedings  were  badly  ^'heaved"  by 
alternate  freezing  and  thawing. 

Fruit  Prospects 

Fruit  trees  and  grape  vines  in  gen- 
eral suffered  little  winter  injury  and 
prospects  on  April  1  were  very  good 
for  all  fruit  crops.  Peach  buds  had 
begun  to  swell  on  some  of  the  early 
varieties  by  that  date.  Many  peach 
and  cherry  trees  in  Erie  and  other 
northwestern  counties  still  show  re- 
STilts  of  injury  from  the  severe  winter 


of  1942-43.  The  peach  outlook  in  that 
area  is  for  a  very  light  crop  this  year. 
Sweet  cherries  may  not  produce  so 
well,  but  sour  cherry  prospects  are 
promising.  Adams  County  cherry 
trees  are  in  good  condition,  with  no 
winter  damage  reported.  Grape  vines 
in  the  Erie  belt  apparently  have  suf- 
fered no  winter  injury. 


RABIES  QUARANTINES 

ARE  ESTABLISHED  IN 

17  MUNICIPALITIES 

A  number  of  prosecutions  against 
dog  owners  who  have  violated  rabies 
quarantine  regulations  have  been 
brought  by  local  and  State  dog  law 
enforcement  officers,  Dr.  C.  P.  Bishop, 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry reports. 

"Just  because  a  dog  has  a  1944  li- 
cense attached  to  his  collar  does  not 
mean  that  he  can  run  at  large  in  a 
quarantined  area,"  Dr.  Bishop  de- 
clared. "When  out  on  the  streets,  all 
dogs  in  these  areas  must  be  on  leash 
or  under  control  of  a  responsible  per- 
son. Police  officers  and  dog  law  en- 
forcement agents  are  required  to  pick 
up  such  unaccompanied  dogs.  Per- 
sistent violators  are  being  prosecuted." 

Between  January  1  and  April  1, 
rabies  quarantines  were  established  by 
seventeen  municipalities  in  Alle- 
gheny, Butler,  Erie,  Fayette,  Greene 
and  Westmoreland  Counties.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  more  than  200  positive 
cases  of  rabies  found  prior  to  the  end 
of  March  occurred  in  five  counties: 
Philadelphia,  35 ;  A  1 1  e  g  h  e  n  y,  56 ; 
Westmoreland,  27 ;  Erie,  21 ;  and 
Crawford,  11. 

Splendid  co-operation  by  local 
health  and  police  officers  in  counties 
where  rabies  outbreaks  have  been  most 
numerous  has  prevented  a  more 
serious  spread  of  the  disease  and 
brought  the  general  situation  well 
under  control. 

A  total  of  5,822  stray  and  uncon- 
trolled dogs  have  been  killed  since 
January  1.  This  is  approximately  the 
same  number  killed  in  the  first  three 
months  of  last  year.  The  number 
killed  in  January  was  2,157;  Febru- 
ary, 1,695 ;    and  March,  1,970. 


BRIDGE  GRAFT  CAN  SAVE 

TREES  GIRDLED  BY  MICE 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

Some  apple  trees  were  partial^  or 
completely  girdled  by  mice  during  the 
past  winter.  Complete  girdling  will 
kill  the  trees  unless  steps  are  taken 
this  spring.  Partially  girdled  trees 
may  not  die,  but  unless  prompt  at- 
tention is  given,  the  trees  will  have  a 
setback  in  proportion  to   the  injury. 

Prompt  and  effective  bridge-graft- 
ing usually  insures  rapid  and  com- 
plete recovery,  he  points  out. 

The  best  time  for  bridge-grafting  is 
in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  bark 
begins  to  slip.  All  trees  should  be 
surveyed  to  afford  prompt  discovery 
of  any  injury.  Too  often,  injuries 
are  not  located  until  midsummer 
when  sickly  appearance  prompts  in- 
vestigation. 

Small  trees  are  difficult  to  bridge 
graft  and  often  are  not  worth  the 
effort.  With  such  small  trees,  the 
tree  may  be  cut  off  below  the  injury 
and  renewed  by  a  sucker  arising  be- 
low this  point. 

If,  however,  the  injury  extends 
down  as  far  as  the  point  where  the 
original  bud  or  graft  was  inserted,  the 
top  may  be  cut  off,  and  scions  of  the 


desired  variety  inserted  in  the  stub, 
or  the  tree  may  be  replaced.  Growers 
usually  consider  it  impractical  to 
bridge-graft  trees  with  trunks  smaller 
than  VA  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Another  case  where  bridging  is  im- 
practical is  a  tree  with  all  bark  re- 
moved from  base  of  the  trunk  and  for 
some  distance  along  main  roots. 


SAVE  LADING  CLOVER 

SEED  FOR  HOME  NEEDS 

Fred  V.  Grau 

With  price  and  supply  prospects 
getting  worse,  farmers  are  urged  to 
follow  practices  which  will  provide 
them  with  Ladino  clover  seed  for  their 
own  plantings  in  1945. 

Many  farmers  harvested  up  to  80 
pounds  of  clean  seed  from  an  acre 
of  good  Ladino  poultry  range  last 
year.  Dairy  farmers  threshed  the 
second  cutting  of  hay  from  good 
stands  of  triple-purpose  mixtures  in 
August  and  recovered  up  to  25  pounds " 
of  Ladino  seed  and  60  pounds  of  red 
clover  to  the  acre,  and  still  had  the 
hay  for  feed,  he  points  out. 

Best  yield  stands  will  result  from 
good  stands  of  Ladino,  with  dry 
weather  through  July  and  August 
when  blossoming  is  greatest,  and 
heavy  bee  activity.  Honeybees  are 
essential  for  good  seed  set,  he  says. 
The  May-June  vegetative  growth 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  by 
heavy  controlled  grazing  or  mowing 
once  or  twice  early,  for  hay  or  silage. 

Two  or  more  clippings  may  be 
necessary.  Chickens  may  continue  to 
use  the  range  after  blossoming  be- 
gins, but  cattle  eat  the  blossoms  and 
should  be  kept  off  seed  fields  after  late 
June.  Heavy  grazing  in  early  May 
will  reduce  grass  competition. 

Details  on  harvesting  methods,  cur- 
ing and  processing  the  seed  will  soon 
be  available  at  your  county  agent's 
office. 


STRAWBERRY  PLANTS 

NEED  CARE  IN  SPRING 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

Did  you  place  straw  mulch  on  your 
strawberry  patch  last  fall?  If  so, 
much  of  its  value  depends  on  proper 
management  this  spring. 

Use  of  mulch  retards  early  spring 
growth,  delaying  blooming  and  reduc- 
ing the  probability  of  loss  from  spring 
frosts.  If  a  delay  in  blooming  is  de- 
sired, the  mulch  should  be  left  in 
place,  until  periodic  inspection  re- 
veals that  growth  is  taking  place  be- 
neath it.  This  new  growth  will  be 
white  or  yellow  in  appearance,  and  is 
a  sure  sign  that  removal  of  the  mulch 
cannot  be  further  delayed  with  safety. 

A  common  error  in  raking  mulch  to 
a  place  between  the  rows  is  removal 
of  all  material  from  the  plants.  Some 
straw  should  be  left  on  the  plants  to 
protect  the  berries  from  dirt.  It  also 
helps  smother  weeds  and  retain 
moisture,  the  County  Agent  points 
out.  New  leaves  and  flower  stalks 
will  grow  through  considerable  straw 
if  loosened  at  this  time  and  scattered 
over  the  plants. 

Specialists  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  recommended  the  prac- 
tice of  piling  the  straw  between  the 
rows.  In  this  manner,  any  threats 
from  frosts  when  the  plants  are  in 
blpom  can  be  avoided  by  merely  re- 
covering the  plants.  Frequently  there 
is  not  enough  of  this  material  and  ad- 


ditional fresh  straw  must  be  added  to 
provide  adequate  covering  to  protect 
the  flowers  for  several  days  until  the 
cold  wave  passes. 


SEPARATE  COCKERELS  FROM 
PULLETS  FOR  BEST  RESULTS 

Carl  O.  Dossin 

Removal  of  cockerels  from  young 
pullets  as  soon  as  they  can  be  recog- 
nized is  recommended  for  best  results 
and  most  profitable  poultry  manage- 
ment. 

Because  cockerels  grow  faster  and 
are  more  greedy,  they  usually  crowd 
pullets  away  from  feeders,  stunt- 
ing future  layers.  With  Leghorns, 
cockerels  can  be  recognized  with  high 
degree  of  accuracy  at  about  four 
weeks  of  age.  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  also  can  be  separated  at  an 
early  age,  with  males  usually  lighter 
in  color  than  females. 

Birds  of  most  other  breeds  usually 
are  several  weeks  older  before  sex  can 
be  definitely  identified.  Larger  body 
size  and  faster  comb  development 
usually  are  used  to  identify  the 
cockerels. 

During  cold  weather,  when  the 
birds  still  require  heat,  the  birds  may 
remain  grouped  for  a  longer  period 
if  only  one  stove  is  available. 


IMPROVE  WOODLOTS  BY 

CUTTING  PULPWOOD  NOW 

Frank  T.  Murphey 

Woodlot  owners  can  improve  stands 
of  timber  and  still  provide  pulpwood, 
sorely  needed  for  war  materials. 

Many  types  of  trees  with  little  or 
no  possibilities  for  timber  growth 
can  be  marked,  then  cut  and  removed 
as  pulpwood  material.  Certain  kinds, 
such  as  asi)en,  white  or  river  birch, 
fire  cherry,  ironwood,  and  dogwood, 
produce  little  or  no  sawlog  timber 
and  under  certain  conditions  do  not 
attain  sufficient  size  and  quality  for 
lumber.  Yellow  birch,  elm,  black  ash, 
and  jackpine  also  may  be  removed  for 
the  same  reasons. 

Crooked,  short,  limby,  diseased  or 
sick  trees,  ought  all  to  be  removed 
for  pulpwood  within  the  next  few 
weeks,  as  well  as  those  in  dense  stands 
which  are  being  crowded.  Pulp  can 
be  made  from  all  kinds  of  timber  over 
4  inches  in  diameter. 

Your  County  Agent  has  informa- 
tion to  assist  woodland  owners  in 
making,  cutting,  and  marketing 
timber. 


WAR  TRACTOR  TIRES  NEED 
CORRECT  WEIGHT  ALWAYS 

R.  J.  McCall 

Full  use  of  the  new  synthetic 
rubber  tractor  tires,  as  well  as  thofee 
recapped  with  synthetic  rubber,  can 
be  obtained  only  if  the  proper  weight 
is  maintained  during  the  reavy  duty 
plowing  season. 

Insufficient  weight  of  the  tractor 
will  cause  slippage,  or  slight  creep- 
ing, and  this  encourages  chipping  of 
the  tires,  reducing  wear,  he  explains. 
To  overcome  this  condition,  he  urges 
placing  weights  on  the  outside  of  the 
tractor  wheel,  such  as  can  be  made  by 
pouring  concrete  in  an  old  rim  or 
implement  wheel  and  bolting  on  the 
wheels. 

Synthetic  rubber  tires  will  chip  if 
slippage  is  high.  Weight  also  can  be 
added  by  keeping  tires  filled  with  the 
liquid  mixture  of  2  pounds  calcium 
chloride  to  a  gallon  of  water,  giving 
better  traction  to  the  tires,  he  ex- 
plained. These  aids  should  be  con- 
sidered now,  when  spring  plowing 
provides  one  of  the  greatest  needs  for 
efficient  use  of  the  tractor. 
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iWemorial  5©ap 


S  WE  near  the  end  of  the  month  of  May,  we  come  to  that 

long  cherished  day  that  we  call  Memorial  Day.     It  is 

one  of  the  day^  of  the  year  on  which  we  pause  for  a 

time  and  turn  our  thoughts  back  to  the  men  and  women  of 

yesterday  who  have  passed  on  but  who  gave  so  niueli  fur  us, 

the  living  of  today. 

Always  a  solemn  and  soul  searching  day,  it  is  especially 
so  in  time  of  war.    We  think  of  our  country's  pioneers  who 
purchased  at  such  a  price  the  freedom  and  liberty  which  wo 
"*  take  for  granted  and  we  ask  ourselves  if  we  are  doing  our 

share  to  preserve  the  blessings  of  a  Republic  for  those  who  shall  follow  us. 
We  remember  those  who  died  at  Gettysburg,  Manassas  Gap  and  Antietam 
and  we  wonder  if  there  is  not  still  something  for  us  to  do  to  end  racial 
discrimination  and  to  become  our  brothers  keeper.  We  honor  those  who 
took  their  resting  places  in  Flanders  Fields  in  a  "war  to  end  wars"  and  we 
find  ourselves  engaged  in  the  same  struggle  again  on  an  immensely  greater 
scale. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of  memories  but  it  should  also  be  a  day  of  look- 
ing ahead.  We  should  spend  a  part  of  it  in  prayer  to  Almighty  God  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  may  find  a  way  to  a  permanent  peace. 


Grange  Leadership  School 

ON   THE  Lecturers  page  appears  the  program  of  the  annual  Grange 
Leadership   School   at   State   College.     This   is   always   an   important 
meeting  for  Grange  leaders  and  it  is  especially  important  this  year. 
Never  in  our  history  has  there  been  a  time  when  clear  thinking  was 
more  needed  than  today.     There  are  many  perplexing  problems  facing  farm 
people  these  days.    They  cannot  be  solved  by  individuals  but  the  co-ordinated 
thinking  of  groups  of  people  can  wield  a  mighty  influence  on  them. 

Scarcity  of  farm  labor,  of  gasoline  and  tires  makes  it  difficult  for  farmers 
to  get  away  from  home.  But  by  sharing  the  ride  and  sharing  the  ^elp  at 
home  these  difficulties  can  be  overcome.  Grange  members  are  good  co- 
operators  and  we  expect  a  large  attendance  of  Masters,  Lecturers,  Secretaries, 
Deputies,  Juvenile  Workers  and  others  at  State  College  on  June  5,  6  and  7. 


"No,  if  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised  not  again.  Like  the 
Coliseum  and  the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful  and  melan- 
choly immortality.  Bitterer  tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were 
ever  shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  and  Grecian  art ;  for  they  will  be 
the  monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Rome  or  Greece  ever  saw, 
the  edifice  of  Constitutional  American  Liberty." 

Those  words  spoken  by  Webster  are  as  valuable  as  when  spoken  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  and  every  true  American  will  fight  as  did  Wash- 
ington for  the  preservation  of  Constitutional  American  Liberty. 
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Every  Family  Get  a  Member 

THE  Every  Family  Get  a  Member  Campaign  is  gathering  momentum  in 
many  Granges.     One  Grange  reports  222  new  members.    This  is  an  out- 
standing record  and  one'  not  easy  to  attain ;    however  every  Grange  qan 
show  a  net  gain  if  a   real  efl^ort  is  made.     Again  the  Master   and  every 
officer  should  start  the  momevent  and  make  1944  a  banner  Grange  year. 


Constitutional  Liberty 

DANIEL  WEBSTER  in  paying  tribute  to  George  Washington  and  his 
work  in  establishing  our  Constitutional  Republic  closed  with  the 
following  words. 
"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their  effects  overcome.  If  dis- 
astrous wars  should  sweep  our  commerce  from  the  oceans,  another  genera- 
tion may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust  our  treasury,  future  industry  may  rei)lenish 
it;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  still  under  a  new  cultivation  they 
will  grow  green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvests. 

"It  were  a  trifle  even  if  the  walls  of  yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble, 
if  its  lofty  pillars  should  fall,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  covered  by 
the  dust  of  the  valley.     All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shall  reconstruct  the  fabric  of  demolished  government? 

"Who  shall  rear  again  the  well  proportioned  columns  of  constitutional 
liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful  architecture  which  unites  Nation- 
al sovereignty  with  state  rights,  individual  security  and  public  prosperity? 


COMING  EVENTS 

May  20     Center  County  Pomona  meets  at  Pleasant  Gap. 

May  20.     Upper  Bucks  Pomona  meets  with  Franklin  Grange. 

May  20.     Bradford  County  Pomona  meets  at  Spring  Hill. 

June  5,  6  and  7.     Grange  Leadership  School  at  Penn  State  College. 

June  9!     Columbia-Lower  Luzerne  Pomona  at  Orangeville. 

June  10.     Beaver  County  Pomona  meets  at  North  Sewickley. 


A  GRANGE  RESPONSIBILITY 

War  has  ^  tendency  to  crowd  chil- 
dren out  of  the  picture.  Educational 
and  recreational  programs  are  cur- 
tailed, home  life  is  disrupted,  health 
programs  are  jeopardized  and  we  find 
ourselves  living  in  a  dangerously 
adult  world.  I  say  dangerously  adult 
b(  cause  when  we  fail  to  give  children 
and  young  people  their  rightful  share 
in  our  thinking  and  planning,  we  find 
hem  coming  back  into  the  picture  in 
ways  that  are  alarming  as  is  proven 
by  the  following  statements  gleaned 
from  current  newsprint:  I  quote, 
•'There  has  been  an  alarming  increase 
during  the  past  year  of  accidents  in- 
volving children."  "Half  a  million 
children  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  left 
school  last  year  to  go  to  work,  and  at 
least  19  per  cent  of  these  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  sixth  grade  in 
school."  "Alarming  increase  in 
juvenile  delinquency."  "A  30  per 
cent  increase  this  year  in  the  arrest 
of  boys  on  the  charge  of  drunken- 
ness." "106  per  cent  increase  in  the 
arrest  of  girls  for  offenses  against 
common  decency."  Numberless  facts 
remind  us  that  we  cannot,  for  even  a 
short  time,  disregard  the  needs  of 
children  without  disastrous  results. 

If,  twenty  years  from  now,  we  are 
not  to  again  find  ourselves  fighting 
the  foes  of  freedom  and  democratic 
livilig  we  must  do  a  job  of  education 
today  that  goes  deeper  than  anything 
we  have  yet  undertaken.  The  kind  of 
a  World  Order  we,  as  a  Christian 
people,  desire  will  not  come  by  chance. 
It  must  be  planned  for.  It  will  not 
come  in  a  day,  but  will  grow  through 
weary  years  and  so  the  boys  and  girls 
growing  up  in  our  homes  will  have 
more  to  do  with  this  building  than  we 
will  have. 

To  prepare  them  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming problems  which  we  have 
passed  or  will  pass  on  to  them  is  one 
of  our  most  important  tasks  today. 
The  Grange  cannot  disregard  it. 

We  should  know  more  about  our 
rural  schools  and  their  wartime  prob- 
lems. We  should  be  giving  rural 
Churches  and  Sunday  Schools  more 
loyal  support  and  helping  them  to 
build  more  vital  programs;  we  should 
be  supporting  all  organizations  that 
have  to  do  with  the  education  of  boy* 
and  girls. 

Certainly  we  should  be  actively 
supporting  Juvenile  Granges.  Their 
primary  object  is  to  train  for  rura^ 
leadership.     If  American  agriculture 


is  not  going  to  need  wise  and  aggres- 
sive leadership  in  the  years  to  come, 
then  your  State  Juvenile  Superin- 
tendent is  no  prophet. 

From     Juvenile     Superintendent's 
Report  at  Williamsport. 


WAR  MOTHERS 

The  saddest  hearts  that  beat  today 
Are  those  who  gave  their  sons  away- 
Some  to  return  and  some  to  stay! 

Tomorrow  is  her  sacred  day. 
This  time  on  bended  knee  to  pray 
For  his  return  from  woeful  fray ! 

Asking  God  to  cease  this  woe; 
He  gave  him  to  her  long  ago — 
Now  her  sad  heart  is  yearning  so! 

Compassion  goes  to  mother,  son, 
From  early  dawn  to  setting-sun, 
In  this  travail  she's  not  alone! 

Obedience   is   God's  great   command, 
For    their    dear    country    they    now 

stand, 
A  glorious  army  in  our  land! 

Who  soon  will  claim  a  victory, 
The  greatest  one  in  history 
To  banish  cold  philosophy  I 

War  has  no  mercy  on  "Her  Day" 
It  was  the  day  he  made  her  gay, 
With  lovely  gifts  her  heart  he  swayed! 

"Beloved  son  come  back  to  me," 
Is  her  deep  cry  of  misery 
She  dreams  of  him  eternally ! 

— Mrs.  Emma  Raah. 


If  any  little  love  of  mine 

May  make  a  life  the  sweeter. 

If  any  little  care  of  mine 

May  make  a  friend's  the  fleeter, 

If  any  lift  of  mine  may  ease 

The  burden  of  another, 

God    give    me   love    and    care   and 

strength 
To  help  my  toiling  Brother. 

— Anon. 


"There  is  direct  and  indirect  taxa- 
tion. Give  me  an  example  of  indirect 
taxation." 

"The  dog  tax,  sir." 

"How  is  that?" 

"The  dog  does  not  have  to  pay  it. 

"Every  woman  wants  to  be  weijrhed 
and  found  wanting." 


free  Enterprise  Must  Be  Preserved 

Address  of  John  D.  Miller 

President  Emeritus  of  the  National  Council  of  Farmer  Co-operatives 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of  Farm 

Organizations  on  April  14,  1944 


MAY  I  first  make  it  clear  that  in 
the  statements  about  to  be 
made,  I  am  expressing  only  my 
personal  views  and  do  not  speak  for 
anv  farm  organization,  either  national 
or  regional,  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected. 

As  an  introduction  to  some  of  the 
statements  about  to  be  made,  may  I 
quote  from  one  of  the  resolutions  that 
was  unanimously  adopted  the  first 
week  in  last  January  at  the  annual 
delegate  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Co-operatives. 

Before  doing  so  and  in  order  that 
there  may  be  no  suspicion  that  these 
delegates  were  but  rubber  stamps  and 
as  such  ratified  the  statements  made 
by  some  inner  circle,  it  should  be 
made  clear  that  the  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee had  many  members,  each  of  the 
fourteen  divisions  having  one  or  more 
with  some  of  the  larger  divisions  hav- 
ing three. 

As  the  resolution  mentioned  was 
first  written  by  such  committee,  it  was 
made  as  strong  as  the  committee 
thought  would  meet  the  approval  of 
the  delegate  body. 

The  members  of  such-  committee 
were,  however,  agreeably  surprised 
when  the  delegate  body  upon  hearing 
the  resolution  read,  unanimously  re- 
ferred it  back  to  the  committee  with 
instructions  to  strengthen  it. 

As  thus  revised  and  strengthened,  it 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  struggle  between  the  people 
and  those  who  seek  to  control  them 
has  been  a  long  one. 

"We  need  now  to  remind  our- 
selves that  human  nature  is  such 
that  the  possession  of  power  by  men 
not  only  creates  a  desire  to  have 
such  power  perpetuated,  but  also  to 
have  it  enlarged. 

"We  view  with  alarm  numerous 
trends  in  government  tending  to 
seriously  impair  the  economic,  poli- 
tical and  social  security  of  the 
nation,  as  well  as  to  destroy  the 
system  of  free  enterprise  under 
which  we  have  developed  in 
America  the  best  economy  and 
highest  standard  of  living  of  any 
nation  in  all   the  world's  history." 

At  the  present  when  in  official 
Washington  there  are  so  many  con- 
flicting and  confusing  domestic 
policies,  the  importance  of  free  enter- 
prise in  our  national  economy  is  easi- 
ly obscured. 

At  the  time  many  years  ago  when 
our  frontier  reached  the  Pacific  and 
the  slogan  "free  land  for  free  men" 
could  no  longer  be  sounded,  it  was 
difficult  to  realize  that  an  epoch  had 
^ome  to  an  end.  It  was  difficult  to 
realize  that  this  country  then  entered 
a  new  and  far  more  difficult  era  dur- 
ing which  our  American  democracy 
Would  be  severely  tested.  In  fact 
some  of  the  world's  leading  statesmen 
and  writers  predicted  that  during  this 
^ra  our  American  democracy  would  be 
overthrown. 

This  prediction  was  based  upon 
prospective  developments,  prominent 
among  which  was  the  probable  ever- 
Prowinp:  number  of  unemployed 
"lat  would  result  in  far-flung  violence 
^^'ith  the  ever-present  danger  of  the 
^cession  of  some  of  the  states  in 
•^Jder  to  prevent  entry  into  such  states 
^^  unemployed  workers. 

History  relates  the  frantic  haste 
^ith  which,  immediately  following  the 


war  between  the  states,  the  Union 
Pacific  Railroad  was  completed  in 
order  to  prevent  the  then  threatened 
secession  of  California. 

If,  however,  those  who  made  these 
gloomy  predictions  could  have  fore- 
seen developments  in  this  country, 
they  would  not  have  made  such  pre- 
dictions. It  was,  however,  of  course 
impossible  for  them  to  foresee  the 
rapid  and  marvelous  growth  of  our 
great  manufacturing  and  transporta- 
tion systems  that  not  only  gave  em- 
ployment to  an  ever-increasing  num- 
ber of  men,  but  that  also  bound  the 
states  together  in  bonds  that  could 
not  be  broken. 

Under  the  transportation  system 
thus  established,  the  surplus  products 
of  states  dominantly  industrial  were 
exchanged  for  the  surplus  products 
of  the  states  that  were  dominantly 
agricultural,  with  the  result  that  all 
states  were  mutually  benefited.  This 
ended  for  all  time  the  danger  of 
secession. 

It  thus  clearly  appears  that  it  was 
our  system  of  free  enterprise  that  pro- 
tected and  preserved  our  democratic 
institutions  during  this  critical 
period.  This  justifies  the  expectation 
that  if  preserved  with  its  strength  un- 
impaired, free  enterprise  will  carry  us 
safely  through  the  coming  difficult 
days  of  war  and  post-war  readjust- 
ment. 

Our  system  of  free  enterprise  being 
devised  and  conducted  by  men  is  of 
course  not  perfect.  Abuses  have  crept 
in,  but  the  constructive  remedy  is  to 
correct  the  abuses  and  not  to  destroy 
the  system. 

In  passing  it  should  be  noted,  that 
by  the  faithful  performance  of  their 
duties  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
succeeded  in  correcting  major  abuses 
soon  after  they  appear. 

Here  it  seems  advisable  to  briefly 
enumerate  some  of  the  results  of  free 
enterprise  in  this  country. 


In  the  year  1939  before  the  world's 
equilibrium  had  been  disturbed  by 
world  wars,  this  country  having  but 
6%  of  the  world's  area  and  7%  of  its 
population,  had  33%  of  the  world's 
railroad  mileage,  60%  of  the  world's 
telephone  and  telegraph  facilities,  and 
80%  of  the  world's  motor  vehicles  in 
use. 

This  country  then  consumed  nearly 
one-half  of  the  world's  supply  of  coffee 
and  pig  iron  and  68%  of  its  crude 
petroleum.  This  country  then  had 
two-thirds  of  the  world's  banking  re- 
sources and  the  purchasing  power  of 
its  population  was  then  greater  than 
that  of  500,000,000  people  in  Europe. 

This  marvelous  development  of  free 
enterprise  was  largely  because  the  fed- 
eral government,  sometimes  controlled 
by  one  party  and  sometimes  by 
another,  for  several  decades  func- 
tioned somewhat  as  an  umpire  enforc- 
ing rules  that  had  theretofore  been 
established  by  the  people  speaking 
through  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Sherman 
and  Clayton  Anti-trust  laws,  the 
people,  speaking  through  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress,  said  to 
business  managers  —  you  must  not 
monopolize  or  attempt  to  monopolize 
interstate  or  foreign  trade  or  com- 
merce. You  must  make  no  contracts 
that  unduly  restrain  trade.  You  must 
not  engage  in  unfair  methods  of 
competition ;  but  with  these  relatively 
few  and  easily  understood  limita- 
tions, business  managers  were  free. 

In  order,  however,  that  abuses  that 
arose  might  be  quickly  discovered  and 
corrected,  it  became  necessary  to 
have  a  continuity  of  •  supervision 
which  neither  the  people  nor  the  Con- 
gress could  exercise.  This  made  it 
necessary  to  create  bureaus  and  com- 
missions that  would  exercise  such 
supervision  and  Congress  wisely  au- 
thorized the  Executive  Department  of 
the  government  to  create  such  super- 
visory agencies. 

New  inventions  in  the  future  may 
make  it  necessary  to  create  new  com- 
missions as  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
roads made  necessary  the  creation  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  the  coming  of  the  radio  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission. 


However,  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  commissions  are  necessary  does 
not  mean  that  a  large  majority  of  ex- 
isting federal  bureaus  and  commis- 
sions are  needed,  while  they  are  a, 
distinct  threat  to  free  enterprise. 

No  one  will  for  a  moment  believe 
that  former  Chief  Justice  Hughes  is 
an  alarmist,  but  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1931  in  an  address  to  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  after  conceding  the 
necessity  of  having  some  of  such 
bureaus  and  commissions,  said: 

"But  these  new  methods  put  us 
to  new  tests,  and  the  serious  ques- 
tion of  the  future  is  whether  we 
have  enough  of  the  old  spirit  which 
gave  us  our  institutions  to  save 
them  from  being  overwhelmed." 

It  is  now  disturbing  to  note  that  at 
the  time  Chief  Justice  Hughes  made 
this  statement  there  were  only  ap- 
proximately 500,000  persons  on  the 
payroll  of  the  federal  government, 
while  in  the  year  1939  at  the  time 
the  present  world  war  commenced  this 
number  had  increased  to  nearly 
1,000,000,  and  in  1943  had  increased 
to  over  3,000,000  exclusive  of  those  in 
the  armed  services. 

The  record  shows  that  at  present 
the  percentage  of  our  adult  popula- 
tion on  the  payroll  of  the  federal 
government  is  the  greatest  in  all  our 
history. 

"It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that 
the  delegates  assembled  at  the  recent 
annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Council  of  Farmer  Co-operatives 
viewed  with  alarm  the  threat  to  free 
enterprise  for  free  enterprise  cannot 
exist  under  a  bureaucracy. 

"Notwithstanding  the  widespread 
benefits  resulting  from  free  enterprise 
there  are  now  a  number  of  persons, 
some  of  whom  occupy  high  positions 
in  our  government  and  some  of  whom 
are  sincere,  that  are  clamoring  for  a 
new  order;  but  they  wisely  refrain 
from  stating  exactly  what  this  new 
order  is  to  be.  Their  acts,  however, 
speak  louder  than  can  any  words. 

"Their  acts  show  that  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  free  enterprise  they  pro- 
pose to  establish  a  planned  economy 
in  which  the  business  affairs  of  the 
people  are  to  be  planned,  directed  and 
controlled  by  government  officials. 
(Concluded  on  page  15.) 
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Remember  the  contest  outlined  on  the  Home  Economics  page  of  the  Februar>'  issue  of  Grange  News?     Here  are 

some  finished   articles  made   from    discarded  shirts.     Now,  you  try! 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chtdmum,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
FaUs. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum* 
baugh.  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimbenon. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

B^  Home  Economics  Committee 


STAY  ON  THE  BEAM 

"I  shouldn^t  drink  another  drop;  if 
I  do  I  won't  sleep  a  wink,"  said  Mrs. 
Brown,  reaching  out  for  a  second  cup 
of  coffee. 

She  was  right,  she  didn't  sleep. 
Next  morning  she  was  weary  and  ir- 
ritable. Normally  she  was  a  good 
natured  woman,  but  this  was  one  of 
her  nagging  days.  She  reminded  her 
husband  of  the  leaky  faucet,  and  the 
chair  he  had  promised  to  mend,  and 
the  flower  border  that  was  still  un- 
spaded.  She  pointed  out  that  Mr. 
Jones,  their  neighbor,  took  some  in- 
terest around  his  home. 

Consequently  Mr.  Brown  was 
grouchy  when  he  went  to  work.  He 
called  in  the  foreman  and  pointed  out 
the  flaws  in  his  department.  The  fore- 
man felt  he  had  been  blamed  unjustly 
and  he  grumbled  at  the  men.  Produc- 
tion was  low  that  day. 

Mrs.  Brown  scolded  Jack  for  his 
untidy  appearance.  From  that  she 
went  on  to  tell  him  in  no  uncertain 
terms  what  changes  were  to  take  place 
in  his  scheme  of  living. 

By  the  time  he  started  for  school 
Jack  was  in  a  very  black  mood.  He 
sulked  through  his  first  class  and  so 
disturbed  the  teacher  by  his  attitude 
that  she  didn't  present  the  lesson  as 
well  as  usual  and  got  off  to  a  bad 
start  for  the  day. 

There  is  really  no  telling  how  far 
the  effects  of  that  extra  cup  of  coffee 
extended. 

Your  health  is  your  own  business? 
Well  maybe,  but  tell  me  of  a  single 
case  of  illness  that  does  not  involve 
others. 

These  smiles  that  engender  miles 
and  miles  of  smiles  and  make  life 
worth  while  are  counterbalanced  by 
nervous  irritation  that  spreads  and 
spreads  just  as  interminably. 

More  working  days  are  lost  through 
illness  than  through  strikes.  We  con- 
demn strikers  who  are  idle  in  these 
critical  times,  but  we  hold  the  hands 
and  stroke  the  heads  of  those  who 
have  invited  illness  through  careless- 
ness. 

Just  remember  that  your  illness 
throws  your  duties  on  the  shoulders 
of  some  already  burdened  individual. 
Your  mind  too  is  not  so  alert  for  the 
demands  of  the  day  when  you  are 
even  slightly  indisposed.  So  it  is 
your  duty  to  keep  fit. 

Eat  your  spinach.  Pass  up  the  too 
rich  chocolate  cake.  Get  your  sleep. 
Stay  on  the  beaml 


If  you  paint  the  children's  initials 
on  their  new  toys  it  will  save  argu- 
ments over  ownership. 

Fish  odors  can  be  removed  from 
hands  or  dishes  by  washing  in  strong 
salt  water,  vinegar  or  lemon  juice  will 
also  remove  odor  of  onion  or  garlic. 


Skeleton  Outline  for  National 
HEC  Program  in  1944 

I.  Red  Cross  Work:  Stressing 
especially.  Fund  Raising,  Classes  in 
Home  Nursing,  Classes  in  First  Aid 
and  Advanced  First  Aid. 

II.  Gardens:  Stressing  the  im- 
portance of  this  work  being  con- 
tinued, right  from  the  time  the  seed 
goes  into  the  ground  until  the  food 
appears  upon  the  table  in  the  most 
nutritious  manner.  Nutrition  being 
the  outstanding  factor.  Stress,  buy- 
ing together,  working  together,  can- 
ning together  and  exchanging  with 
each  other  tools  and  raised  products 
for  a  better  distribution. 

III.  Defense  Activities:  Stressing 
anything  that  can  be  done  for  those 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Im- 
pressing the  importance  of  buying 
Bonds  and  War  Stamps  for  Victory. 
Encourage  all  Salvage  projects.  Find 
out  what  can  be  accomplished  by  way 
of  helping  the  Russian  War  Relief, 
11  East  35th  Street,  New  York  City. 
They  have  an  old  clothing  project, 
new  material  made  garments  and 
knitting  (furnishing  the  latter  two) 
and  an  interesting  "Kit"  project. 

IV.  Home  Making:  Stressing  the 
importance  of  creating  and  keeping 
an  atmosphere  in  our  homes  that  will 
keep  the  family  united. 

V.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and 
Crime:  Stressing  the  fact  that 
American  Women  can  do  much  in 
cleaning  up  places  where  seeds  of 
thought  develop  our  youngsters  into 
problems:  such  as  undesirable  read- 
ing materials,  poorly  censored 
pictures,  gambling  places,  etc. 

VI.  Membership  Interest:  Stress- 
ing the  importance  of  Grange 
strength  through  strong  membership. 
We  urge  and  trust  that  each  HEC 
will  get  at  least  three  new  members 
during  1944. 

VII.  Contest:  Rules  the  same  as 
last  year.  Using  a  discarded  man's 
shirt.  More  instructions  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  1943  Handbook  as  to 
prizes  and  manner  of  judging. 

District  Chairmen:  Mrs.  John  T. 
Johnson,  Williamstown,  West  Vir- 
ginia; Mrs.  Paul  B.  Dykes,  Mur- 
freesboro,  Tennessee;  Mrs.  A.  Bailey 
Thomas,  Wyoming,  Delaware;  Mrs. 
Alice  (William)  Pearson,  Ogilvie, 
Minnesota;-  Mrs.  Byran  Holmes,  Mil- 
burn,  Nebraska;  Mrs.  Morton  Tomp- 
kins, Dayton,  Oregon. 

Fraternally  submitted. 
Signed:   Lida  S.  Ives,  Chairman, 

RED,  Thomaston,  Conn. 


Apple  Sauce  Ice  Box  Dessert 
1  cup  dry  cake  or  cookie  crumbs 
V2  cup  powdered  sugar 
1  cup  cream,  whipped 
1  to  1^  cups  apple  sauce 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice 
1  teaspoon  vanilla 

Mix  finely  crumbled  cake  or  cookies 
with  powdered  sugar.  Fold  into  this 
the  whipped  cream,  apple  sauce,  and 
flavoring.  Chill  in  refrigerator  for 
one  hour  before  serving.  One-half 
cup  nut  meats  may  be  added.  Berries 
or  other  fruits  may  be  used.   Serves  6. 


Scalloped  Snap  Beans 

1  quart  canned  snap  beans 

1/3  cup  cheese,  grated 

^  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

4  tablespoons  butter  or  other  short- 
ening. 

iy2  teaspoon  salt 

1^  cups  tomato  soup  or  stewed 
tomatoes 

Boil  beans  in  liquid  canned  in  for 
ten  minutes.  Place  beans  in  a  shallow 
buttered  baking  dish.  Cover  with  the 
tomato  soup,  sprinkle  with  grated 
cheese,  then  the  bread  crumbs,  which 
have  been  buttered.  Bake  35  minutes 
in  moderate  oven,  350"  F.    Serves  6. 


COLD  INGREDIENTS  HELP 

MAKE  FLAKY  PIE  CRUST 

Lydia  Tarrant 

High  quality  lard  has  no  superior 
as  a  shortening  for  pie  crust  and  bak- 
ing powder  biscuits.  Lard,  if  proper- 
ly  mixed,  makes  a  pastry  that  ig 
tender  and  flaky  rather  than  mealy. 

There  are  three  important  points 
for  achieving  this  flaky  texture  of 
pastry :  first,  have  lard  and  water  very 
cold;  second,  use  as  little  water  as 
possible  to  hold  the  dry  ingredients 
together,  and  sprinkle  the  water  on; 
third,  work  the  dough  as  little  as 
possible. 

A  good  all-purpose  flour  is  better 
than  a  very  soft  flour  for  pastry  be- 
cause the  dough  it  makes  is  easier  to 
handle  and  the  pastry  more  flaky. 
The  proportions  she  uses  for  one  pie 
are:  1^/^  cups  sifted  flour  and  1 -tea- 
spoon salt  with  5  or  6  tablespoons  lard. 
To  moisten  this  quantity  only  about 
2V2  to  3  tablespoons  of  cold  water  are 
necessary.  The  cold  solid  lard  is  cut 
into  the  flour  or  worked  in  rapidly 
with  the  fingertips,  until  only  a  few 
particles  about  the  size  of  peas  re- 
main. The  water  is  sprinkled,  never 
poured,  on  the  dry  mixture.  A  small 
salt  shaker  may  be  used  as  a  sprinkler 
and  will  mositen  the  particles  of  flour 
and  fat  evenly.  Then  the  mixture  is 
molded  into  a  stiff  dough  with  a  fork 
and  allowed  to  stand  about  5  minutes 
before  rolling  out. 

If  the  pastry  is  baked  before  the 
filling  is  added,  as  in  custard  type 
pies,  it  takes  only  10  to  12  minutes  in 
a  hot  oven. 
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NATIONAL  GRANGE 

HOME  ECONOMICS 
PROGRAM  FOR  1944 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  the  National  Grange  extend  their 
most  cordial  greetings  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  busy  1944. 

This  year  we  are  planning  to  issue 
materials  in  the  hopes  that  you  will 
keep  all  of  them  together  in  a  loose- 
leaf  form  for  a  permanent  record. 
Here  is  the  first  page  for  such  a  book. 
Cut  out  the  materials  from  the 
National  Grange  Home  Economics 
page  and  articles  pertaining  to  our 
work  and  make  it  a  real  work  book, 
one  that  you  will  be  proud  to  hand 
along  to  your  successor. 


DO  YOU  KNOW 

If  you  have  need  to  look  inside  your 
chimney  for  repair  work  a  mirror  is 
a  help.  Hold  it  in  the  smoke  pipe 
hole  at  an  angle,  and  you  will  find  you 
can  see  the  interior  clear  to  the  top. 

Sharp  knives  can  be  cleaned  safely 
with  scouring  powder  nibbed  on  with 
a  large  cork. 

For  subtle  onion  flavor,  tooth  pick 
onion  slices  on  the  sides  of  a  roast.  It 
flavors  the  gravy  also. 

Grated  cheese  sprinkled  over  the 
top  of  clear  soup  just  before  it  is 
served  adds  flavor  and  color. 


Scalloped  Spinach  and  Tomatoes 

1  quart  canned  spinach 

6  tablespoons  butter 

1^  teaspoons  salt 

Pepper  to  taste 

2^  cups  tomatoes 

1  bay  leaf 

1  whole  clove 

1  tablespoon  minced  onion 

V2  green  pepper,  seeded  and  minced 

4  tablespoons  flour 

^  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

Drain  spinach,  add  2  tablespoons 
butter,  V^  teaspoon  salt,  and  pepper. 
Meanwhile  combine  tomatoes,  bay 
leaf,  sugar,  clove,  onion,  pepper,  and 
rest  of  salt.  Melt  3  tablespoons  of  the 
butter,  stir  in  the  flour,  add  tomatoes, 
and  cook  until  thickened.  Arrange 
with  spinach  in  alternate  layers  in  a 
greased  2-quart  casserole.  Top  with 
bread  crumbs  combined  with  re- 
mainder of  butter.  Bake  in  a  moder- 
ately hot  oven  375*  F.,  30  minutes  or 
until  brown.   Serves  6. 


Cheese  Straws 

Roll  out  pastry  y^  inch  thick; 
sprinkle  with  grated  yellow  cheese 
dust  very  sparingly  with  cayenne  or 
more  generously  with  paprika.  Fold 
in  halves;  pinch  the  edges  together; 
roll  out;  sprinkle  with  cheese;  fold; 
repeat  this  process  two  more  times. 
Cut  in  strips  not  more  than  ^/^  inch 
wide  and  of  any  length  desired.  Bake 
on  a  shallow  pan  in  a  hot  oven  (450* 
F.)  for  about  10  minutes  or  until 
golden  brown. 


GRAHAM  CAKE 

V2  Cup  shortening 

1  Cup  white  corn  syrup 

2  eggs  (one  at  a  time) 

2  Cups  graham  cracker   crumbs 
2  Tsp.  baking  powder 
14  Tsp.  salt 
V2  Cup  milk 

Bake  in  loaf  pan  at  325'  or  in  two 
layers  at  350*. 


STYLE  AND  COLOR  BASIC 

POINTS  IN  BUYING  COAT 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 

A  new  coat  is  an  important  pur- 
chase in  any  woman's  wardrobe.  Be- 
cause it  involves  a  relatively  large 
expenditure  of  money,  careful  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  its  suita- 
bility and  becomingness. 

A  coat  is  worn  over  suits  and 
dresses,  both  tailored  and  those  of  the 
more  dressy  type,  so  it  must  be  the 
foundation  of  a  harmonious  color 
scheme  as  well  as  a  style  not  too  ex- 
treme. 

What  is  becomingness?  According 
to  extension  clothing  specialists  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  a  gar- 
ment is  becoming  when  it  does  some- 
thing for  you.  For  example,  it  flat- 
ters the  lines  of  the  wearer's  figure 
and  her  coloring. 

This  spring  one  can  choose  from 
several  types  of  coats — the  boxy  or 
the  fitted,  the  casual  coat  for  general 
wear  or  the  soft  dressmaker  coat.  The 
coat  most  emphasized  is  the  short  top- 
per, and  it  comes  in  both  casual  and 
dressy  types  and  in  all  colors.  Top- 
pers are  of  various  lengths,  with  or 
without  collars,  and  may  be  worn 
over  suits  and  dresses.  Toppers  are  a 
youthful  style  but  may  be  adapted  to 
any  age. 

Other  popular  styles  are  the  Ches- 
terfield, the  reefer  —  a  semifitted 
princess  style,  the  trench  or  pilot  cost 
that  is  a  favorite  with  college  girj* 
and  the  dressmaker  coat.  We  usually 
think  of  the  latter  as  being  navy  or 
black,  but  colors  are  popular  this 
spring.  ,  , 

Although  everyone  likes  color,  it  1* 
wise  to  be  conservative  in  choosing 
colored  coats.  Ask  yourself  "Ho^ 
long  will  I  wear  this  coat?  Will  it 
fit  in  with  the  colors  I  already  have? 
Will  it  be  suitable  for  occasions  when 
I  must  wear  a  coat?" 

Fabrics  for  coats  vary  from  the 
smooth  covet  and  gabardine  to  tb« 
soft  fleece-like  fabric.  Tweed  is  • 
favorite  for  the  general  wear  coat. 


DISGUISE  CANNED  BEANS 

TO  KEEP  UP  INTEREST 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Homemakers  who  canned  large 
quantities  of  snap  beans,  sometimes 
called  string  beans,  last  year  may  find 
their  families  tiring  of  this  vegetable. 
But  that  is  no  reason  for  not  serving 
them,  because  these  beans  can  be  pre- 
pared in  many  different  ways  and 
often  without  the  family  knowing 
what  they  are. 

When  making  a  meat  st€W,  canned 
snap  beans  can  be  added  about  10 
minutes  before  the  stew  is  ready  to 
serve.  Canned  snap  beans  can  be  put 
in  a  mix  vegetable  salad.  When 
beans  are  to  be  used  in  salads  or 
where  they  are  to  be  served  cold,  al- 
ways boil  them  10  minutes,  then  cool 
before  using. 

Cream  of  snap  bean  soup  is  another 
way  to  use  this  canned  vegetable. 
Follow  the  directions  for  making  a 
cream  soup,  boil  the  canned  beans  10 
minutes,  drain,  chop  and  add  to  the 
cream  mixture.  Heat  and  serve  pip- 
ing hot.  Two  cups  of  beans  and  six 
cups  of  milk  or  three  cups  of  milk 
and  three  cups  of  the  vegetable  liquid 
will  make  soup  enough  for  six  persons. 

One  cup  of  canned  snap  beans  can 
be  chopped  and  added  to  a  meat  loaf 
mixture.  Or  the  canned  vegetable 
can  be  scalloped  with  cheese  and 
tomatoes  for  a  hearty  supper  dish. 
Here's  a  recipe  for  the  scalloped  dish : 

1  quart  canned  snap  beans 

1/3  cup  grated  cheese 

%  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

4   tablespoons    butter    or    other 

shortening 
IV^  teaspoons  salt 
1^/4   cups   tomato   soup   or   canned 

tomatoes. 

Boil  the  beans  10  minutes,  using  the 
liquid  in  the  jar.  Drain  and  put 
beans  in  a  shallow  baking  dish  that 
has  been  buttered.  Cover  with  to- 
mato soup  or  tomatoes,  sprinkle  with 
grated  cheese,  then  cover  with  the 
buttered  bread  crumbs.  Bake  35 
minutes  in  a  moderate  oven,  350"  F. 
Makes  six  generous  servings. 


PRESSING  NEEDS  LIGHT 

TOUCH  AND  RIGHT  HEAT 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 

Carefully  pressed  garments  make  a 
great  contribution  to  that  well- 
groomed  appearance  which  every 
woman  desires.  However,  too 
frequent  pressing  or  doing  it  incor- 
rectly may  take  the  life  out  of  a 
fabric. 

Some  fabrics  wrinkle  more  easily 
than  others,  depending  upon  the  fiber 
and  the  weave.  Selecting  fabrics  that 
do  not  wrinkle  easily  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  pressing  needed. 

Garments  need  a  rest.  Two  dresses 
Worn  alternately  will  last  longer  than 
if  each  one  is  worn  constantly.  Usual- 
ly wrinkles  will  disappear  if  the  gar- 
ment is  hung  up  carefully  overnight. 
Persistent  wrinkles  in  some  fabrics 
sometimes  can  be  removed  if  the  gar- 
inent  is  hung  in  the  bathroom  over 
steam  for  a  few  minutes,  then  drying 
the  dress  well  before  wearing  it.  In 
fact,  no  garment  should  be  worn 
directly  after  being  pressed  because  it 
iiiay  be  slightly  damp. 

A  light  touch  is  desirable  when 
pressing.  Some  materials,  such  as 
crepe  weaves,  need  only  heat  and  no 
pressure  of  the  iron;  others  need  the 
height  of  the  iron.  However,  in  no 
pase  is  the  movement  the  same  as 
ironing  where  the  iron  is  pushed  over 
the  fabric. 

.Never  press  directly  on  the  right 
of    the    fabric.     Thick    seams 


plackets,  and  pockets  may  be  pressed 
by  placing  the  garment  right  side  up 
over  a  folded  bath  towel  and  covering 
fabric  with  a  dry  cloth.  If  moisture 
is  needed,  cover  the  dry  cloth  with  a 
slightly  dampened  one. 

Avoid  pushing  the  point  of  the  iron 
into  gathers.  Rayons  are  weak  when 
wet  and  pressing  with  the  point  of  the 
iron  may  make  holes  in  the  fabric. 
Use  a  moderate  heat  for  rayons  and 
test  the  iron  on  a  seam  or  hem  before 
pressing  as  some  rayons  are  easily 
damaged  by  heat.  Press  around  metal 
fasteners  and  buttons. 


SLIP  COVER  FURNITURE 

FOR  SERVICE  AND  BEAUTY 

F.  Edith  Morton 

Many  families  are  finding  that  their 
present  furniture  must  serve  for  the 
duration.  If  some  of  this  furniture 
is  shabby  and  unattractive  yet  in  good 
condition  otherwise,  home  economics 
extension  representatives  suggest  re- 
upholstering,  then  making  slip  covers. 

Fabrics  for  slip  covers  should  be 
sturdy  to  withstand  wear  and  also 
should  harmonize  with  the  color  and 
texture  of  the  other  furnishings  in  the 
room.  Loosely  woven  materials  or 
those  with  long  over  threads  are  not 
desirable  because  buttons,  buckles,  or 
other  rough  objects  are  likely  to  catch 
and  pull  the  threads.  Such  materials 
soon  appear  rough. 

Desirable  fabrics  for  slip  covers  in- 
clude denim,  poplin,  rep,  cretonne, 
semiglazed  chintzes,  cotton  damask, 
and  firmly  woven  cottons.  Some  of 
these  may  not  be  obtainable  when  you 
want  them  but  you  usually  can  find 
something  to  meet  your  needs.  Dyed 
feed  bags  make  inexpensive  but  dur- 
able slip  covers. 

Fit  is  important  in  slip  covers.  Fit 
the  cover  to  the  individual  piece  of 
furniture.  When  there  are  springs 
be  sure  to  allow  for  a  tuck-in,  usually 
1  inch  is  enough.  Springs  allow  the 
seat  to  give  and  unless  there  is  ample 
tuck-in,  the  slip  cover  will  pull  and 
wrinkle  and  is  likely  to  tear  with 
much  weight  on  it. 

Anyone  interested  in  making  slip 
covers  and  who  would  like  further  in- 
formation may  write  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  office  for  a  copy  of 
Circular  210,  "Slip  Covers."  Copies 
are  free  upon  request. 


PRAYER  OF  A  MOTHER 
ABOUT  TO  HAVE 

HER  BABY  BAPTIZED 

Carolyn  Raney 

Dear  Lord,  I  bring  this  child  to  You. 

On  You  I  place  reliance. 
Do,  please,  accept  his  infant  soul 

And  pardon  his  defiance. 

For  when  he  screams,  he  doesn't  mean 
To  flout  Your  holy  power. 

But  just  that  he  resents  this  fuss 
So  near  his  dinner  hour. 

He'll  grow  into  a  godly  child. 

I  promise  I  will  teach  him. 
But  if  You  want  him  quiet  now. 

Dear    Lord,    please.    You    beseech 
him  I 


To  prevent  strawberries  from  float- 
ing to  the  top  of  the  jar,  the  follow- 
ing canning  method  is  suggested. 
Wash,  drain,  and  hull  berries.  Put 
one  to  three  quarts  of  berries  in  a 
sauce  pan.  Add  2  tablespoons  water 
and  ^  to  1  cup  sugar  for  each  quart 
of  fruit.  Cover  and  bring  to  the  boil- 
ing point.  Simmer  gently  five  to  eight 
minutes.  Let  berries  stand  in  syrup 
for  3  to  4  hours  or  over  night.  Bring 
berries  to  a  boil  again,  pack  in  hot 


jars  to  */4  in.  from  the  top.  Partially 
seal  and  process  in  boiling  water  bath 
for  5  minutes.    Complete  the  seal. 


Be  thou  the  first  true  merit  to  be 

friend ; 
His  praise  is  lost,  who  stays  till  all 

commend.  — Pope, 


The  friends  thou  hast,  and  their  adop- 
tion tried. 

Grapple  them  to  thy  soul  with  hooks 
of  steel.  — Shakespeare. 


SAVE  HOT  WATER  AND  SOAP 

When  washing  neckware  or  other 
small  items  save  on  hot  water  and 
soap  by  using  a  quart-sized  mason  jar. 
Fill  the  jar  with  sudsy  water,  im- 
merse the  neckwear,  screw  on  the  top, 
and  agitate  by  shaking  the  jar.  If 
these  little  things  are  laundered  in  a 
tub  or  bowl,  the  tendency  is  to  squan- 
der both  hot  water  and  soap,  two 
necessities  which  represent  fuel  and 
valuable  matedials  used  for  war  pur- 
poses. 


Our  Fashion  and  Patiern  Deparimenf 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamp*  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


2567 — The  outdoor  girl  goes  glamorous  In 
this  well  cut  playsuit,  and  the  pat- 
tern thoughtfully  provides  direc- 
tions for  making  e  smart  blouse  to 
go  with  It.  Sises  10  to  20.  Size 
16.  playsuit,  2M  yd.  35-in.  fabric; 
blouse,   1%   yd.   35-in.  fabric. 

3489 — The  slender  lines  of  this  classic 
princess  frocli  have  the  utter  dis- 
tinction of  well-bred  simplicity. 
Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  36,  4%  yd. 
36-in.  or  39-ln.  fabric. 

2761 — A  charming  little  pinafore  turns  its 
bacic  to  the  sun,  and  if  you  choose, 
either  blouse  will  transform  it  into 
a  trim  street  frock.  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16,  pinafore  and  long- 
sleeved  Jacket,  5*^  yd.  36-in.  fabric, 
4  %  yd.  ruffling ;  short-sleeved 
blouse,  1%   yd.  35-in.  fabric. 

2738 — These  sturdy  overalls  are  designed  for 
all  the  wear  and  tear  your  active 
young  son  can  give  them.  Sizes  2. 
4.  6.  8.  Size  4,  overalls,  1%  yd. 
S5-in.  fabric ;  blouse,  1  yd.  36-in. 
Applique   included  in  pattern. 

2751 — Jaunty  "profile  buttons"  accentuate 
the  smart,  figure-flattering  lines  of 
this   attractive    home    frock.      Sizes 


10    to    40. 
fabric. 


Size    16,    3    yd.    36-in. 


2006 — This  perky  little  frock  with  its  cute 
matching  bonnet  will  delight  your 
small  daughter.  Sizes  2  to  10. 
Size  4,  dress,  1%  yd.  35-ln.  fabric: 
bonnet,    H  7d.  35-in.  fabric. 

2004 — Make  her  a  miniature  replica  of  her- 
self and  see  her  eyes  sparkle !  For 
13"  doll,  %  yd.  35-ln.  fabric  ;  bon- 
net and  dress,  %  yd.  35-ln.  fabric, 
%  yd.  contrasting. 

2726 — A  soft  and  flattering  two-piece  frock 
that  will  take  you  everywhere  with 
poise  and  confidence.  Sizes  12  to 
46.  Size  36,  4V6  7d.  35-in.  fabric, 
4  yd.  niflling. 

2088 — An  adorable  little  pinafore  to  show 
off  the  chubby  charms  of  your  lit- 
tlest glamour  girl.  Sizes  4,  6,  8, 
10.  Size  8,  pinafore,  IH  yd.  86-in. 
fabric,  3M  yd.  ric-rac ;  blouse.  1% 
yd.   85-ln. 

2742 — When  you're  tired  of  toasting,  in  this 

Jtretty  sunbacic,  you  can  add  the 
aunty,  brief  bolero  and  you're 
smartly  dressed  fov  the  street. 
Sises  10  to  20.  Bize  16.  dress  and 
bolero,  3|^  yd.  36-in.  fabric. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY.  Wyalu$ing 


THE  SOUTH  WIND 

AND  THE  SUN 

James  Whitcomb  Riley 

O  the  South  Wind  and  the  Sun 
How  each  loved  the  other  one — 
Full  of  fancy,  full  of  folly — 
Full  of  jollity  and  fun; 
How  they  romped  and  ran  about, 
Like  two  boys  when  school  is  out. 
With  glowing  face  and  lisping  lip, 
Low  laugh,  and  lifted  shout. 

And  the  South  Wind's  eyes  were  two 

Little  dancing  drops  of  dew. 

As  he  puffed  his  cheeks,  and  pursed 

his  lips. 
And  blew  and  blew  and  blew. 
And  the  Sun's-like  diamond  stone, 
Brighter  yet  than  ever  known, 
As  he  knit  his  brows  and  held  his 

breath. 
And  shone  and  shone  and  shone. 

And  this  pair  of  merry  fays 
Wandered  through  the  summer  days; 
Arm  in  arm  they  went  together 
Over  heights  of  morning  haze — 
Over  slanting  slopes  of  lawn 
They  went  on  and  on  and  on, 
Where  the   daisies   looked  like   star- 
tracks 
Trailing  up  and  down  the  dawn. 


WORK  AND  PLAY 

FOR  SUMMER  DAYS 

School  is  out.  Farm  boys  and  girls 
know  that  this  means  busy  days ;  days 
filled  to  the  brim  with  work  and  play. 
These  years,  because  of  war-time  con- 
ditions, there  is  great  danger  of  boys 
and  girls  having  too  much  work  to  do. 
As  Matron  of  a  Juvenile  Grange  will 
you  take  time  to  study  this  thing  in 
your  community.  Learn  as  much  as 
you  can  about  the  hours  of  work  that 
children  are  putting  in,  and  under 
what  conditions  they  are  working. 
Ask  your  Subordinate  Lecturer  to 
have  this  for  the  subject  for  a  discus- 
sion on  an  early  program.  Ask  your 
assistant  to  take  over  on  this  evening 
so  that  you  *  can  take  part  in  this 
discussion.  See  if  they  won't  follow  it 
up  with  a  discussion  on  recreation  for 
farm  boys  and  girls. 

Organize  a  soft-ball  team  for  the 
boys  and  girls. 

Let  your  neighborhood  goal  be, 
some  recreation  material  in  every 
back  yard,  tennis,  badminton,  tether- 
ball,  croquet,  and  a  ball  and  bat. 

Plan  for  some  Sunday  afternoon 
hikes. 

Plan  for  some  evening  camp  fires. 
Plan  an  all-day  picnic. 
Plan  a  hay-ride. 

Plan  to  go  en-mass  to  one  good 
movie. 

Put  your  Juvenile  committee  to 
work  on  this. 

Children  can  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  without  being  harmed  by  it,  if 
we  are  careful  to  see  that  it  is  not  too 
heavy  and  that  it  is  well  interspersed 
with  plenty  of  good  wholesome  recrea- 
tion. 


power,  doctors'  etc.  Make  an  im- 
mense poster  and  put  it  up  at  one  end 
of  your  room,  to  be  left  there  for  the 
three  months. 

Make  three  columns.  In  the  first, 
list  the  causes  of  common  farm  ac- 
cidents. In  the  second,  list  ways  of 
preventing  them  (let  all  the  members 
help  make  these  lists.)  Leave  room  to 
add  to  them  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  third  column,  list  the  names  of 
the  members  who  have  done  some- 
thing to  prevent  such  accidents.  Have 
some,  artistic  member  make  a  border 
for  the  poster.  Have  the  children 
bring  small  pictures  that  can  go  on  it. 
It  is  easy  to  find  pictures  of  people 
meeting  with  common  accidents. 

Another  good  project  for  the  sum- 
mer would  be  for  each  member  to 
determine  to  learn  and  be  responsible 
for  doing  one  new  task  in  the  home 
or  on  the  farm.  A  discussion  of  what 
these  things  might  be  would  make  a 
good  evening's  program.  We  might 
want  to  include  community  tasks  in 
it.  Make  a  chart  with  names  of  all 
the  members  on  it,  then  call  for  re- 
ports each  evening  during  these  three 
months.  When  a  child  reports  that 
he  has  mastered  a  new  task  and  is 
doing  it  regularly,  a  gold  star  is 
placed  after  his  name. 

Enough  solid  stuff  for  youj  summer. 
Let  the  balance  of  your  programs  be 
of  a  lighter  nature.  Do  a  lot  of 
singing.  Play  a  lot  of  games.  If  the 
grounds  around  your  hall  are  lighted 
plan  to  play  some  outdoor  games 
every  evening. 

Learn  some  new  games.  Arrange 
for  a  different  person  to  take  charge 
of  games  each  evening.  A  good  idea 
would  be  to  get  your  Subordinate 
Juvenile  committee  and  a  group  of 
your  older  Juveniles  together  and  let 
them  plan  a  program  of  outdoor 
games  for  the  summer  meetings.  Get 
all  your  necessary  equipment  together 
and  put  in  a  safe  and  convenient 
place.  Then  let  one  member  of  the 
committee  go  out  and  help  with  these 
games  each  evening  and  relieve  the 
Matron  of  that  much  work. 

When  you  have  this  group  together 
study  these  eleven  simple  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  games:     ' 

1.  Have  a  good  time  yourself. 

2.  Be  prepared — plan  in  advance. 

3.  Keep  attention,  but  use  a  whistle 
sparingly. 

4.  Work  from  easy  games  to  harder 
ones. 

5.  Stop  every  game  while  the  in- 
terest is  still  high — then  it  will  be 
welcome  in  the  future. 

6.  Make  your  games  suit  the  group, 
place,  occasion. 

7.  Play  the  game  yourself  and  be  a 
good  sportsman. 

8.  Have  more  material  ready  than 
you  expect  to  use. 

9.  Don't  talk  too  much,  make  your 
instructions  as  brief  and  clear  as 
possible. 

10.  Never  shout.  Demonstrate.  Let 
them  learn  by  doing. 

11.  Play  for  fun.  Prizes  and 
awards  belong  to  a  day  in  the  past. 


on  for  the  subordinates  at  one  of  their 
June  meetings? 

If  you  have  a  musical  instrument 
and  room  enough,  why  not  stress 
marching  this  year.  It  will  fit  in 
with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  children 
like  it  and  it  is  one  thing  that  boys 
and  girls  of  all  ages  can  do  together. 


BUY  BONDS 

During  these  vacation  days  it  will 
be  up  to  the  Juvenile  Grange  to  keep 
the  interest  in  buying  bonds  and 
stamps  still  alive  and  going  strong. 

Let's  try  and  learn  a  new  Bond  song 
every  meeting  night. 

Do  you  know  this  one  to  the  tune  of 
'^Grandfather's  Clock"? 

"While   we   are   at   war  Uncle    Sam 

needs  our  aid, 
So  we  must  get  in  action  today. 
We    must    help    to    uphold    all    the 

progress  we've  made. 
For  we're  proud  of  our  good  IT.  S.  A. 
Though  we  can't  really  fight,  we  can 

work  with  all  our  might 
And  see  that  our  foes  meet  defeat. 
Let's  unite  now,  never  to  stop  again 
'Till  the  war  is  won. 
That's  the  least  we  can  do,  you  know. 
Buy  stamps,  buy  bonds. 
And  soon  deal  the  final  blow. 
Buy  stamps,  buy  bonds. 
So  start  now,  never  to  stop  again 
'Till  the  victory." 

NEWS  FROM  OUR 

JUVENILES  AROUND 

THE  STATE 

Windfall  Juvenile  in  Bradford 
County  was  the  first  to  report  that 
they  have  joined  the  JINS.  This  is 
a  repeat  performance,  as  they  were 
the  first  to  report  last  year. 

Pleasant  Juvenile  in  Warren 
County  also  reports  that  they  have 
joined  the  JINS.  Their  Matron,  Mrs. 
Alice  Kitelinger,  writes  that  they  are 
very  enthusiastic  about  it  and  doing 
a  fine  job,  both  in  that  and  in  their 
Grange  work.  This  sounds  like  a  fine 
Juvenile  Grange.  Last  December 
they  had  a  membership  of  37,  the  first 
of  the  year  a  class  of  twelve  were 
graduated  into  the  Subordinate. 
These  are  being  rapidly  replaced  by 
new  members  and  they  now  have  a 
membership  of  thirty-five  with  four 
applications  on  hand. 

Spring  Hill  Juvenile  in  Bradford 
County  has  just  sent  five  of  its  mem- 
bers into  the  Subordinate  Grange,  but 
will  suffer  no  loss  in  membership  be- 
cause more  than  that  many  new  mem- 
bers are  in  prospect. 

The  prospect  is  good  for  two  new 
Juvenile  Granges  in  Bradford  County 
this  year. 
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Youngsters  aren't  the  only  ones 
who  need  to  learn  hoW  to  wash 
dishes.  Grown-ups  can  do  the  job 
better,  too,  if  they   line   up  the' 
dishes  in  the  right  order. 

Rule  one  is  to  use  only  enough 
soap  to  make  good  suds,  because 
soap  is  made-  of  vital  war  ma- 
terials and  must  not  be  wasted. 
How  much  to  use  depends  on  the 
size  of  your  pan  and  the  greasi- 
ness  of  your  dishes.  Also  on  water- 
hardness.  Use  enough  to  get  a 
two-inch  suds  and  then  stop. 

Rule  two  is  wash  in  the  right 
order,  from  cleanest  things  to 
dirtiest:  glassware,  silvei:,  china, 
then  pots  and  pans. 

Scrape  and  stack  before  starting 
to  wash.  It's  practically  child's 
play  when  you  do  it  the  right  way. 


SUMMER  PROJECTS 


It  has  long  been  a  sort  of  an  un- 
written rule  in  Pennsylvania  to  make 
June,  July  and  August  Good-Citizen- 
ship months  in  our  Juvenile  Granges. 
This  year  let's  do  our  good-citizenship 
bit  by  doing  all  that  we  can  in  the 
way  of  accident  prevention.  This  is 
always  important  but  especially  so 
just  now  with  our  shortage  of  man- 


SUMMER  PROGRAMS 

Why  not  make  a  practice  of  taking 
part  each  year  in  one  of  the  Sub- 
ordinate programs  for  May  and  one 
for  June;  the  May  program  to  be  a 
tribute  to  mothers,  the  June  program 
a  tribute  to  fathers. 

Give  gifts  if  you  can  manage  it. 

Flag  Day  comes  in  June.  Why  not 
learn  a  good  flag  drill  and  put  that 


4-H  CLUB  PROGRAMS  HELP 
YOUTHS  HELP  THEMSELVES 

W.  S.  Jeffries 

The  primary  objective  for  the 
numerous  4-H  Clubs  now  being 
formed  is  to  help  boys  and  girls  to 
help  themselves.  While  programs  are 
selected  to  provide  education  along 
specific  lines,  4-H  Clubs  stress  those 
things  which  the  members  like  and 
which  will  be  beneficial  to  them. 

Clubs  can  be  organized  in  virtual- 
ly any  field  or  subject  which  the  boys 
and  girls  desire,  and  most  of  the  pro- 
grams include  a  variety  of  activities, 
speakers,  demonstrations,  movies,  and 
slides  on  special  subjects  as  well  as 
those  features  which  will  help  broaden 
club  members. 

By  permitting  the  members  them- 
selves to  choose  their  programs,  the 
4-H  Clubs  rarely  have  any  difficulty 
with  such  problems  as  enrollment,  at- 
tendance, parent  interest,  and  comple- 
tion. 


RECREATION  NECESSARY 

FOR  FAMILY  LIVING 

Marguerite  F.  Little 

Recreation  yields  permanent  satis- 
faction and  gains  as  well  as  tempo- 
rary pleasure. 

Recreation  is  one  of  the  basic 
urges  of  human  beings.  Children  will 
play  in  spite  of  anything  that  one 
can  do,  and  this  is  fortunate  consider- 
ing the  real  value  of  play.  However, 
in  adults  the  play  urge  may  be  some- 
what overshadowed  by  other  urges  and 
yet  recreation  is  of  inestimable  value. 
In  wartime  recreation  is  different 
from  that  indulged  in  in  peace  time, 
and  the  recreation  chosen  should  be 
useful.  Relaxation  and  recreation 
comes  when  one  does  something  that 
is  different  from  his  occupation.  For 
example,  a  garden  is  one  of  the  best 
forms  of  recreation  for  the  office  or 
factory  worker  while  the  farmer  may 
find  his  most  satisfactory  relaxation 
in  reading  or  listening  to  the  radio. 

Those  who  plan  for  and  manage 
their  work  so  that  they  can  partici- 
pate in  recreation  will  be  much  more 
pleasant  to  get  along  with  in  the 
home.  Children  should  think  of  their 
fathers  as  something  more  than  a 
pocketbook  or  a  handy  man  about  the 
house  and  of  their  mothers  as  real 
persons  instead  of  just  the  one  who 
gets  their  meals  and  provides  clean 
clothes. 

Studies  show  that  more  work  can 
be  accomplished  when  regular  period? 
are  provided  for  relaxation.  One 
owes  it  to  himself  as  well  as  to  others 
around  him  to  take  time  to  relax. 


Juvenile  Grange  Matrons  and 
Deputies  should  plan  to  attend 
the  Grange  Leadership  School 
at  State  College  on  June  5,  6 
and  7.  There  will  be  special 
programs  of  interest  to  all 
Juvenile  workers. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


LANCASTER  COUNTY 

POMONA  HOLDS 

SPRING  MEETING 

The  spring  meeting  of  Lancaster 
County  Pomona  No.  71  was  held  in 
morning  and  afternoon  sessions  in 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Building,  Lancaster 
on  Saturday,  April  8.  Owing  to  the 
illness  of  the  Master,  John  Bruckart, 
of  Warwick  Grange,  J.  Collins 
]JcSparran  of  Fulton  Grange  pre- 
sided. 

During  the  business  meetmg  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  as 
presented  by  the  resolution  committee 
composed  of  Melvin  Boyce,  Colerain; 
John  Harding,  Ephrata;  and  John 
Galbreath,  Fulton.  Due  to  the  wai 
and  the  scarcity  of  hunters  in  the 
field,  the  fox  population  has  increased 
to  such  an  extent  that  damage  caused 
by  them  is  becoming  a  serious  handi- 
cap to  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania. 
Therefore,  he  it  resolved.  That 
Lancaster  Co.  Pomona  Grange  No.  71 
go  on  record  as  favoring  the  payment 
of  a  bounty  by  the  Game  Commis- 
sion on  the  red  fox  as  well  as  on  the 
gray  fox  and  the  Game  Commission 
take  any  steps  they  feel  will  offer  re- 
lief in  this  situation. 

A  new  Home  Economics  Committee 
was  appointed  composed  of  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Trifethern,  Ephrata;  Mrs.  Warren 
H  a  n  n  a,  Salisbury ;  Mrs.  Melvin 
Boyce,  Colerain;  Mrs.  John  Bruck- 
art, Warwick  and  Mrs.  Charles 
Smedley,  Fulton. 

Resolutions  of  respect  on  the  death 
of  Pomona  Chaplain  and  Past  State 
Master,  John  A.  McSparran,  will  be 
prepared  by  Leslie  I.  Bolton  and  E.  J. 
Brosins  of  Fulton  and  Melvin  Boyce 
of  Colerain. 

The  Lecturer,  Miss  Jeannette  Mc- 
Cummings  is  planning  to  attend  the 
Lecturer's  Conference  at  State  Col- 
lege in  June  and  also  represent 
Pomona  at  the  election  of  trustees  at 
State  College. 

The  literary  program  was  com- 
posed of  a  talk  on  "Trees"  by  Leslie  I. 
Bolton;  Grange  amulet,  Mrs.  Charles 
Smedley;  humorous  reading.  Miss 
Sara  Bolton;  skit  "We  Never  Talk 
About  Our  Neighbors,"  Mrs.  John 
Galbreath,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Dinsmore,  Mrs. 
Sara  Etta  Boyd  and  Miss  Hazel  Shaw 
all  members  of  Fulton  Grange. 

The  summer  picnic  meeting  of  the 
Pomona  will  be  omitted  this  year, 
because  of  the  demands  of  war.  The 
fall  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  Lancaster  the  second  Saturday 
in  November. 


POMONA  GRANGE  AT 

JENNER  CROSS  ROADS 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
niet  with  Jenner  Grange  in  the  Jen- 
ner  Cross  Roads  Consolidated  School 
Building  on  Saturday,  April  15. 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the 
visitors  by  Ira  Friedline  of  Jenner 
Grange  and  the  response  was  given  by 
Frank  M.  Stoner  of  K  i  n  g  w  o  o  d 
Grange. 

During  the  morning  session  Fred 
Airsman  was  elected  assistant  steward 
^0  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death 
^>^  James  S.  Glessner.  Mr.  Airsman 
J^as  installed  to  his  office.  J.  J.  Sho- 
wer and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Stoner  were 
installed  as  overseer  and  Ceres,  re- 
spectively. 

The  afternoon  session  was  in  charge 
[>f  Pomona  Lecturer,  Miss  Alice  Og- 
line. 

The   program    was   opened   with   a 


short  song  service  in  charge  of  A.  G. 
Hoffman. 

Devotions  were  in  charge  of  Rev. 

John  Stambaugh  of  Jennerstown. 

Song,  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers." 

Violin    solo   by    Jerry    Kendall    of 

Valley  Grange  accompanied  by  Miss 

Anne  Fisher. 

Address :  "Little  Worlds  in  a  Great 
World,"  by  Prof.  W.  R.  Gordon,  Ex- 
tension Rural  Sociologist  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College.  Mr.  Gordon 
cited  as  some  of  our  problems  the  fol- 
lowing :  Some  people  have  no 
opinions  i.  e.  they  haven't  made  up 
their  minds  concerning  what  should 
be  done,  consequently  are  easily 
swayed.  Others  who  do  have  opinions 
are  discouraged  about  those  opinions, 
and  still  others  take  a  negative  view. 
Some  have  faith  while  others  have 
lost  faith. 

He  also  stated  there  is  more 
juvenile  delinquency  than  ever  before 
not  because  boys  and  girls  are  born 
worse,  but  because  of  the  changed 
conditions  in  which  they  are  living. 

Social  progress  does  not  go  along 
the  public  highway  as  a  parade,  but 
manifests  itself  in  various  ways  such 
as  an  outstanding  or  a  better  teacher, 
a  better  farmer,  better  potato  raiser, 
or  an  outstanding  person  along  any 
line  of  work. 

We  will  never  go  back  to  all  of  the 
old  forms  of  living  in  the  coming 
post-war  days.  There  will  be  many 
new  modes  of  doing  things  as  a  result 
of  the  war. 

He  cited  as  some  things  we  should 
do.  Be  on  the  alert,  aware  of  what's 
going  on,  and  how  it  affects  us.  Be 
united  in  our  thinking.  See  to  it 
that  at  every  meeting  some  time  is 
devoted  to  something  of  public  in- 
terest. Consider  the  support  of  every 
worthy  enterprise  and  let  it  be  known. 
Be  on  the  alert  for  talent  that  can 
help  us  to  go  where  we  want  to  go. 
Take  some  constructive  measures  to 
crystallize  opinions  and  publicize 
these  opinions.  Support  those  things 
that  help  us  to  get  what  is  worth 
while  and  those  whose  job  it  is  to  do 
these  things. 

Piano  Duet:  Mrs.  Fred  Airsman 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Ankeny. 

Poem :  "What  Do  We  Plant  When 
We  Plant  a  Tree?"  by  Mildred  M. 
Shultz  of  Somerset  Grange. 

Some  plans  for  victory  gardening 
by  Mrs.  George  R.  Barkman. 

Some  things  to  be  kept  in  mind,  ac- 
cording to  Mrs.  Barkman  were  the 
following:  select  the  soil  best  suited, 
the  best  time  for  planting,  the  best 
seeds  and  the  kinds  best  suited  to  our 
particular  climate  and  soil.  Seeds 
should  be  treated  to  prevent  disease. 
Piano  solo:  Miss  Anne  Fisher 
from  Valley  Grange. 

Talk:  "Soy  Beans,  Their  Strong 
and  Weak  Points,"  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Cleeves  of  Somerset  Grange.  Mr. 
Cleeves  gave  as  some  of  the  strong 
points:  resistance  to  drought,  re- 
sistance to  disease,  and  resistance  to 
insects.  Some  of  the  weak  points: 
soy  beans  do  not  make  good  pork, 
they  are  hard  to  harvest. 
Evening  session. 

Entertainment  by  Jenner  Grange. 
Reading  by  Miss  Zimmerman. 
Music  by  Men's  Chorus. 
Debate:     "Resolved    That    Modern 
Conveniences  in  the  Farm  Home  are 
as    Essential    as   Modern    Farm    Ma- 
chinery  on   the    Farm."     Afiirmative 
Mrs.    Gillian    Friedline,    Mrs.     Ellis 
Friedline.     Negative:    Harry  Fried- 
line, W.  E.  Buechley. 


Music  by  Men's  Chorus. 
The     following     resolutions     were 
passed  at  the  evening  session : 

Resolution  No.  1 

Whereas,  The  Grange  has  always 
taken  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of  local 
self-government,  and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  over  a  number  of  years 
to  take  control  away  from  our  people 
and  have  it  placed  in  a  central  govern- 
ment, and 

Whereas,  During  the  present  war 
many  measures  taking  away  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  guise 
of  War  Measures  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Somerset 
County  Pomona  Grange  is  the  session 
assembled  this  15th  day  of  April,  1944 
go  on  record  confirming  the  stand 
heretofore  taken  opposing  centralized 
and  bureaucratic  government. 

Resolution  No.  2 

Whereas,  There  is  a  critical  situa- 
tion and  condition  existing  in  our 
nation  in  regard  to  many  of  the  youth 
of  our  land  in  that  they  are  being  led 
in  the  paths  of  immorality  and  in- 
difference as  to  the  principles  and 
purpose  of  life,  and 

Whereas,  Much  of  this  exists  be- 
cause of  lack  of  proper  parental  au- 
thority and  right  example  set  by 
them,  and 

Whereas,  Many  are  becoming 
criminals  and  the  Juvenile  Court  be- 
comes the  last  resort  for  their  con- 
straint and  correcfion,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Somerset 
County  Pomona  Grange  ask  that 
parents  exercise  more  parental  control 
and  authority  over  their  children  in 
their  homes  and  community,  instead 
of  letting  them  drift  away,  later  to 
become  subjects  of  the  Juvenile 
Courts. 

Resolution  No.  3 

Whereas,  There  is  a  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  government  to  grant 
and  expend  enormous  sums  of  money 
for  governmental  purposes  many  of 
which  are  needless  and  extravagant 
expenditures,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  this  Somerset 
County  Pomona  Grange  favor  any  ex- 
penditure that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  proper  conduct  of  the 
war  but  strictly  oppose  the  extrav- 
agance that  appears  to  exist  today. 

Resolution  No.  4 

Whereas,  There  is  need  in  our  land 
today  for  the  promotion  of  the  reli- 
gious and  social  life  of  our  people  and 
as  the  Grange  is  the  greatest  ally  that 
the  church  has  for  the  promotion  of 
spiritual  life  and  welfare  of  our  men 
and  women,  and 

Whereas,  There  should  be  greater 
co-operation  between  our  churches 
and  the  Grange,  both  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Pomona  Grange 
go  on  record  asking  that  as  far  as 
possible.  Grange  and  Church  members 
form  greater  co-operation  in  order 
that  a  better  and  higher  manhood 
and  womanhood  be  developed,  which 
is  the  highest  and  noblest  purpose  of 
both  the  church  and  the  Grange. 

Resolution  No.  5 

Be  It  Resolved,  That  this  Pomona 
Grange  give  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  members  of  Jenner  Grange  for  the 
splendid  hospitality  and  cordiality 
during  this  Pomona  meeting  and 
especially  to  the  ladies  for  the 
splendid  meals  which  were  served. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  with 
Hillcrest  Grange  June  17. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  GRANGE 

HAS  70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

On  Thursday  evening,  February  24, 
Goshen  Grange,  No.  121  of  Chester 
Co.    celebrated    its    seventieth    anni- 
versary with  a  covered  dish  supper  at 
6 :  30    which    was    enjoyed    by    about 
100  members  and  their  families  and 
a   few  friends.    Followed  by   the 
regular     meeting,     the     Literary 
Program     was     in     charge     of     the 
Lecturer,  W.  C.  Arnold,  which  opened 
.with  singing  by  the  Grange.     Irwin 
and    Isabelle    Shaffer    represented 
Samuel  and  Mary  Downing  in  whose 
home  plans  were  discussed  in  regard 
to  organizing  a  Grange  and  suggest- 
ing names  for  membership  with  the 
result  that  in  two  weeks  Wm.  Parker 
acting  as  Master  initiated  a  class  of 
about   thirty.     The   minutes   of   this 
meeting   were   read.     The    Grange 
continued   meeting   in   the    Downing 
home  for  some  time,  later  meeting  in 
Goshenville  Schoolhouse,  finally  buy- 
ing the  present  Grange  Hall.    A  letter 
of    congratulation    was    read    from 
Florence  Pratt  Battin,  a  continuous 
member    for    58    years,    her    parents 
being  charter  members.    Chas.  Down- 
ing,  a   Past   Master,   likewise   has   a 
long    membership.      A.    L.    Short,    a 
Past    Master,    told   some    interesting 
events  that  occurred  during  his  mem- 
bership, one  being  the  purchasing  of 
the    present   hall   while    on    the    Ex- 
ecutive  Committee.     The  Worthy 
Master,    Gates    Gilmore,    after    some 
timely  remarks,  presented  Silver  Star 
Certificates  to  the  following:    A.  L. 
Short,   Carrie   Short,  Jeanette   Short 
Styer,   LeRoy   Hicks,   Edna    Dutton, 
Harry  Hoffner  and  Mary  Hoffner. 


COLUMBIA— LOWER 

LUZERNE  POMONA 

AT  ROHRSBURG 

Dr.  John  Gordon,  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  and  the  Rev.  D. 
L.  Bomboy,  of  Bloomsburg,  were  the 
speakers  at  the  annual  spring  meeting 
of  Pomona  Grange  No.  5,  held  at  the 
Methodist  Church,  Rohrsburg,  and 
featured  by  an  exceptionally  fine  at- 
tendance with  the  auditorium  packed 
for  the  evening  session.  The  Summer 
session,  in  June  will  be  held  in 
Orangeville. 

Eighteen  were  initiated  into  the 
Fifth  degree  with  the  Pomona  Degree 
team  conferring  the  degree,  at  the 
evening  session. 

Jack  Fairchild  of  Berwick,  Pomona 
Master,  presided.  During  the  morn- 
ing E.  J.  Miller,  Greenwood,  extended 
welcome  with  Frank  Harris,  Orange 
Grange,  making  the  response.  A 
chicken  dinner  was  served  at  noon  at 
the  Rohrsburg  Grange  hall. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
the  song,  "Smile,  Smile,  Smile,"  fol- 
lowed by  business.  Mrs.  Anna  Fetzer, 
Millville,  gave  a  reading,  "That  Ter- 
rible Tommy,"  and  these  features 
were  also  presented:  solo,  "Easter 
Sunday  With  You,"  Miss  Helen 
Hosier,  Salem ;  a  d  d  r  e  s,  "Little 
Worlds  and  Great  Worlds,"  Prof. 
Jordan,  in  which  he  said  the  home, 
school.  Church,  Grange  and  com- 
munity do  much  in  a  little  world  to 
shape  a  life  for  the  great  world; 
Easter  program;  prayer,  Mrs.  Ora 
Parker,  of  Rohrsburg;  song,  "The 
Church's  One  Foundation";  Easter 
message,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bomboy,  who 
said  the  church,  school,  home  and 
community  must  surpress  the  evils  of 
our  land  and  uphold  the  good. 

Greetings  were  extended  to  mem- 
bers over  eighty  years  of  age  who  were 
in  attendance  and  were:  Mrs.  C.  H. 
Dildine,  Orangeville;  William  Seely, 
Berwick;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Van 
Horn,  Bloomsburg  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Parker,  Rohrsburg. 
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INDIANA  COUNTY  POMONA 
HONORS  PAST  MASTERS 

One  hundred  fifty  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry attended  the  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  Pomona  Grange  in  the  Zion 
Lutheran  Church.  The  meeting  was 
in  charge  of  Pomona  Master  J.  W. 
Fulmer  of  Marion  Center.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  devoted  to  business 
and  reports.  A  luncheon  was  served 
to  67  at  the  noon  hour  by  ladies  of  the 
Lutheran  Church.  After  dinner 
si)eaker  was  Commissioner  Steel 
Clark  who  made  an  urgent  appeal 
that  everyone  contribute  liberally  to 
the  Red  Cross  campaign  in  support 
of  the  program  with  the  armed  forces. 
Past  Masters  jewels  were  awarded 
to  the  twelve  living  Past  Masters  of 
the  Pomona  Grange.  Nine  were 
present  at  the  meeting.  Unable  to  at- 
tend were  I.  C.  Rank,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  B.  B.  Fleming  of  White  Town- 
ship and  E.  M.  Thompson  of  Payne 
Township. 

Another  feature  of  the  afternoon 
program  was  a  panel  discussion  con- 
ducted by  District  Attorney  Edwin 
M.  Clark  with  each  of  the  county  of- 
ficers enumerating  the  duties  and 
services  of  their  office.  Speakers  in- 
cluded Steel  Clark,  Oren  McMillen, 
A.  B.  Ansley,  Harry  Nichol  and 
James  Jack,  who  spoke  for  Sheriff 
Wm.  Moore. 

At  the  evening  session  a  class  of 
39  Fourth  Degree  members  were  in- 
itiated in  the  mysteries  of  the  Fifth 
Degree.  The  instructor  was  M.  C. 
Stewart  who  acted  as  Master  of  the 
Degree  team.  The  evening  program 
included  two  readings  by  Mrs.  J. 
Arthur  Warner  and  two  solos  by  Miss 
Gladys  Nichol.  Dr.  B.  H.  Dimit, 
Overseer  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  outlined  the  program  of  the 
National  Grange  for  1944  and  spoke 
of  the  recently  purchased  National 
Grange  Home  in  Washington,  which 
was  formerly  owned  by  the  Brookings 
Institute.  This  building  is  to  be  the 
home  office  not  only  of  National 
Grange  but  of  other  farm  organiza- 
tions. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  request- 
ing that  each  Subordinate  Grange 
give  support  to  the  drive  to  complete 
the  payment  of  the  National  Grange 
building  in  Washington. 


The  second  resolution  petitioned 
National  authorities  to  ban  the  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  from  the  military 
camps  and  fields  as  an  aid  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  forces.  A  third  resolu- 
tion recommended  that  district  meet- 
ings be  held  throughout  the  county 
for  the  edification  of  the  membership 
on  Grange  principles  and  practices. 
A*  fourth  resolution  expressed  grati- 
tude to  the  local  host  Grange  and  to 
the  ladies  of  the  Lutheran  church  for 
serving  the  noon  and  evening  meals. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  POMONA 
DISCUSSES  FARM  PROBLEMS 

Farm  Co-operatives  and  other 
problems  now  facing  farmers  was  the 
subject  of  a  Round  Table  discussion 
Saturday  afternoon,  April  1  at  a 
quarterly  meeting  of  Cambria  County 
Pomona  Grange  No.  51  held  in  the 
Munster  Grange  Hall.  Six  farmers 
took  part  in  this  discussion  and 
various  phases  of  Farm  Co-operatives 
were  touched  on. 

A  second  Round  Table  discussion 
on  "The  Youth  of  Today  as  the 
Homemakers  of  Tomorrow"  in  which 
six  women  participated  was  opened  by 
Mrs.  E.  J.  Weise.  The  discussion 
covered  the  different  ways  in  which 
mothers  can  help  their  children  to 
become  useful  citizens  and  lead  rich, 
full  lives. 

A  grange  Booster  session  was  held 
in  the  evening  at  which  time  State 
Deputy  Philip  Strittmatter  opened 
the  discussion  touching  briefly  on  the 
1944  membership  campaign  and  spoke 
of  the  appeal  that*  is  being  made  to 
the  Granges  for  donations  to  help 
finish  paying  for  the  National  Grange 
Home  which  has  been  built  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Mr.  Strittmatter  also 
gave  a  resume  of  some  of  the  things 
the  National  Grange  has  done  for 
farmers  in  clarifying  the  amount  of 
work  that  could  be  consistently  ex- 
pected of  any  one  man  on  a  farm  in 
order  to  show  that  the  16  war  units 
now  required  for  deferring  an  es- 
sential farm  worker  is  much  too  high. 
Mrs.  Philip  Strittmatter  exhibited 
the  ribbon  which  Banner  Grange  had 
won  in  the  National  Grange  Booster 
Contest,  Banner  Grange  having  re- 
ceived the  first  prize  ribbon  for  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Members  of  Pleasant  Hill  and 
Buckhorn  Granges  entertained  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  and  evening  ses- 
sions with  musical  numbers  and  read- 
ings and  Assistant  County  Agent  J. 
Robert  Dauberman  showed  several 
moving  picture  films  on  "Farm  In- 
conveniences/* "Soil  Erosion"  and 
"Wild  Animals  in  Africa." 

The    following    resolutions    were 

passed^ 

Resolution  No.  1 

We,  the  members  of  Cambria 
County  Pomono  Grange  No.  61 
recommend  to  the  farmers  of  Cam- 
bria County  that  they  make  use  of 
the  Emergency  Farm  Labor  office  now 
open  in  the  Law  Building  at  Ebens- 
burg. 

Resolution  No.  2 

Whereas,  The  farm  labor  situation 
has  reached  so  critical  a  stage  that 
many  farms  will  not  be  cultivated  in 
1944  due  to  the  fact  that  the  16  war 
units  set  by  the  head  of  Selective 
Service  is  unreasonable  and  if  adhered 
to  will  result  in  taking  from  many 
good  producing  farms  the  labor  neces- 
sary to  carry  on  the  operation, 

And  Whereas,  Untrained  laborers 
cannot  take  the  place  of  boys  trained 
in  farm  work 

Therefore,  We  the  members  of 
Cambria  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
51  most  urgently  recommend  that  the 
unit  system  of  qualifications  for  farm 
labor  deferment  be  eliminated  and 
each  individual  case  be  determined  on 
its  own  merits  by  the  local  draft 
board. 

Resolution  No.  3   ' 

We,  the  members  of  Cambria 
County  Pomona  Grange  No.  51  wish 
to  extend  our  congratulations  to 
Brother  Joseph  Farabaugh  of  Banner 
Grange  who  observed  his  ninetieth 
birthday  last  month. 

Resolution  No.  4 

We,  the  members  of  Cambria 
County  Pomona  Grange  No.  51  wish 
to  extend  to  Munster  Grange  our 
thanks  for  their  splendid  hospitality 
this  day. 

During  the  Booster  Session  in  the 
evening,  the  question  of  promoting 
neighborliness  among  the  Granges 
was  discussed  and  the  members 
present  were  asked  what  their  senti- 


ments would  be  for  again  having 
Neighbor  Night  sessions  such  as  were 
held  several  years  ago  and  which 
proved  very  successful  at  that  time. 
The  members  were  100%  for  having 
such  neighbor  night  sessions  this  sum- 
mer so  a  committee  of  three,  Mr. 
Edward  Jones,  Mr.  H.  M.  Mohler  and 
Mr.  E.  C.  Reig  were  appointed  to 
work  out  plans. 

DAIRY  HERD  NEEDS  HAY 

DURING  PASTURE  SEASON 

R.  H.   OlM STEAD 

Feed  hay  to  dairy  cattle,  even 
though  they  are  on  pasture.  Too 
often  dairymen  ignore  other  feeds  as 
soon  as  the  cows  get  on  grass. 

The  practice  adopted  by  many 
dairymen  with  excellent  results  is  to 
feed  plenty  of  dry  hay  throughout 
the  summer  months,  even  though 
there  is  plenty  of  good  pasture  avail- 
able. He  explains  that  3  to  5  pounds 
of  dry  hay  per  cow  is  enough  for  each 
day. 

While  cows  may  not  care  to  eat 
much  dry  hay  when  first  pastured, 
after  3  to  4  weeks  they  seem  to  like 
dry  roughage,  he  explains.  Even 
though  pasture  is  one  of  the  best  feeds 
for  milk  production,  it  also  possesses 
those  laxative  qualities  which  pass 
through  the  digestive  tract  too  fast 
for  proper  assimilation.  Thus,  the 
cattle  fail  to  get  all  the  feed  value  in 
their  diet.  By  slowing  this  digestive 
speed  with  dry  hay,  there  is  better 
chance  of  better  results. 

Many  dairymen  who  have  fed  dry 
hay  with  pasturing  during  the  sum- 
mer find  the  cows  go  into  the  fall 
period  in  better  condition  of  flesh  and 
hold  up  the  milk  production  better 
than  those  given  no  hay,  report  dairy 
extension  specialists  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Yearling  heifers  also  improve  better 
if  fed  dry  hay  along  with  pasture 
than  those  dependent  solely  on  pasture 
for  their  growth.  Tests  have  shown 
that  heifers  fed  hay  and  pasture 
gained  a  quarter-pound  per  day  over 
those  feeding  on  pasture  alone. 
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When  wrapping  sandwiches,  cake 
or  any  food  in  wax  paper,  pass  a  hot 
iron  over  the  edges.  The  food  will 
be  sealed  tight. 


Ees^oluttonsi  of  3^^pttt 


Under  this  heading:  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


CAREY 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sis- 
ter Doris  Carey,  a  member  of  Deer  Creek 
firange,  No.  337,  Mercer  Co., 

Resolved,  That  we  express   our  sympathy 
to  the  family,   drape  our  charter   for  thirty 
days    record   these   resolutions   on   our   min- 
utes and  publish  in  the  Grange  News. 
Amy   Stallsmith, 
Grace  Condit, 
Eva  Free, 

Committee, 
HORNE 

Pleasant  Valley  Orange,  In  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  Divine  Will,  records  its  poig- 
nant sense  of  profound  collective  and  indi- 
vidual loss  in  the  death  of  Brother  Charles 
F.  Home.  Faithful  and  friendly,  upright 
and  kindly  he  was  one  of  our  Order's  most 
dependably  efficient  members  and  will  be 
deeply  missed.  The  Orange  extends  to  the 
members  of  his  family  Its  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  decrees  the  usual  draping  of  its  charter 
in  grateful  recognition  of  Brother  Home's 
Invaluable,  unselfish  service  to  the  Order 
and  as  a  visible  token  of  sorrow. 
James  Tait, 
James  P.  Courtney, 
William   S.   McKay, 

Committee. 


WAY 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  his  labors  our 
highly  respected  brother,  Darlington  H.  Way, 
a  member  of  the  Half  Moon  Orange  No.  290, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter,  record  these  resolutions  in  our  min- 
utes and  the  Orange  News. 

*  Candance  Mattern, 

Ruth  Davidson, 
Hugh  Wilson, 

Comrmttee. 

BEIGHTOL 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  our  midst  Brother  Harry 
F.  Beightol  on  March  24,  1944,  an  officer  of 
Marion  Grange  No.  223,  Jacksonville,  Penn- 
sylvania, a  member  of  Centre  Co.  Pomona 
No.  13,  Pennsylvania  State  and  National 
Oranges,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days, 
record  these  resolutions  In  our  minutes,  pub- 
lish in  the  Orange  News  and  send  a  copy  to 
the  family.  Geraldine  Weight, 

Martha  Clark, 
Mary  Bartley, 

C<ymmittee. 


FREE  ENTERPRISE 

MUST  BE  PRESERVED 

(Concluded  from  page  9.) 

"Those  who  believe  that  this  change 
should  be  made,  should  have  the 
courage  to  say  so  in  words  that  can- 
not be  misunderstood  rather  than  by 
vague  and  eloquent  appeals  for  some 
kind  of  a  new  order.  Further  than 
this  such  a  change  should  be  made 
only  by  a  mandate  of  the  people 
through  the  orderly  process  of  con- 
stitutional amendment. 

"It  is  of  course,  however,  that  those 
who  favor  this  change  will  not  sug- 
gest such  an  amendment,  they  well 
knowing  that  probably  not  one  state 
Would  ratify  it.  They  prefer  rather 
to  continue  the  insidious  program  in 
which  more  and  more  government  of- 
ficials and  bureaus  are  appointed  and 
created  with  an  ever-increasing  con- 
trol over  the  business  and  habits  of 
tlie  people. 

"The  farther  we  go  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  more  difficult  it  will  be  to 
stop  and  still  more  difficult  to  recede, 
it  being  always  difficult  to  obtain  the 
repeal  of  laws  that  create  political 
jobs. 

"To  state  the  issue  bluntly,  these 
visionaries  favor  a  government  that 
will  be  a  huge  bureaucracy  instead  of 
the  government  that  has  been  or- 
aained  by  the  people,  which  is  that  of 
liberty  regulated  by  law. 

"In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that 
never  more  than  now  was  there 
peater  need  for  men  who  think  clear- 
•y  and  speak  fearlessly.  Men  who 
place  the  interests  of  country  above 
that  of  party.  Men  whom  the  spoils 
01  oflSce  cannot  buy.  Men  who  recog- 
nize that  swift  moving  plans  for  the 
,'  increase  of  the  power  of  the  federal 
government,  without  an  express  man- 
date from  the  people,  violate  our  most 
nignly  cherished  American  tradition." 


This  photograph  shows  nine  of  the  twelve  living  past  Masters  of  the  Indiana  County  Pomona  Grange.     From  left  to  right  they  are:    A.  G,  Rickard,  C.  C.  Steele,  Roy 

McEIhoes,  Howard  Park,  H.  C.  Kunkle,  Samuel  E.  Dible,  James  B.  Heilbrun,  M.  C.  Stewart  and  L.  F.  Robinson. 


DAMAGE  EXPECTED  BY 

WHITE  GRUB  THIS  YEAR 

H.  E.  HoDOKiss 

Farmers  are  urged  to  be  on  the 
watch  for  the  white  grub  this  year, 
^hich  often  causes  widespread  dam- 
*^  to  corn,  potatoes,  and  strawberries 
planted  in  timothy  and  bluegrass  sod. 

l^ntomologists  at  the  Pennsylvania 
^tate  College  know  the  pest  will  ap- 
pear this  year  on  the  basis  of  three- 
year  cycles.    Since  1916,  the  accuracy 


of  these  cycles  has  been  verified  by  in- 
tensive study  of  the  pest. 

The  entomologists  explain  that  the 
adult  beetles  emerged  last  May  from 
sodland  where  the  insects  had  gone 
through  the  regular  cycle.  These 
beetles  deposited  eggs  on  timothy  or 
bluegrass  sod,  or  in  any  ground  which 
was  in  small  grain  the  previous  year 
and  seeded  to  hay  crop.  As  soon  as 
spring  weather  arrives,  the  white 
grubs  will  make  their  devastating  ap- 
pearance. 

Damage  is  also  likely  to  be  heavy 
in  the  vicinity  of  wooded  areas  where 
the  beetles  found  suitable  food  dur- 
ing the  egg-laying  period  last  spring. 

Just  how  extensive  the  damage  will 
be  cannot  be  foretold,  but  the  damage 
can  be  reduced,  he  says.  Planting  of 
corn  and  potatoes  in  fields  that  are  not 
old  sod  will  definitely  reduce  the 
hazards  of  white  grub. 


REVAMP  FURNITURE  FOR 

LONGER  AND  BETTER  USE 

May  D.  Kemp 

In  making  changes  in  your  home 
this  spring,  you  may  find  it  worth- 
while to  modernize  and  refinish  out- 
of-date  pieces  of  furniture. 

Some  pieces  of  furniture  that  are 
too  ornate  or  too  high  to  fit  into 
present  day  styles  can  often  be 
changed  into  simpler  ones  with  more 
satisfying  lines.  The  high  headboard 
on  the  mid- Victorian  bed  may  be  cut 
down  or  removed  entirely  using  the 
foot  board  for  the  head.  Iron  or  brass 
beds  can  be  treated  in  a  similar  way. 
A  bed  of  the  mid- Victorian  period 
also  can  be  improved  by  cutting  down 
the  legs. 

A  bureau  with  a  mirror  attached 
can  be  changed  into  a  modern  chest 
'of  drawers  by  removing  the  mirror 
and  frame  arms.  The  mirror  may  be 
hung  above  the  chest  or  above  a  dress- 
ing table.  Other  pieces  of  furniture 
that  can  well  afford  to  have  the  mirror 
arms  and  extra  carvings  removed  are 
sideboards  and  desks  of  the  mid-Vic- 
torian period.  Desks  and  chairs  often 
need  to  have  straight  lines  made 
across  their  tops  and  to  have  the  legs 
cut  down. 

Any  loose  joints  or  parts  must  be 
reglued  before  the  work  is  complete. 
If  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  old 
finish,  do  the  gluing  after  the  paint 
has  been  removed.    Before  doing  any 


refinishing,  see  that  the  wood  is 
sanded  smooth  ^nd  that  no  dirt  or 
grease  adheres  to  it. 

You  can  have  your  choice  of  several 
finishes.  An  oil  finish  is  desirable  for 
pieces  of  walnut,  cherry,  mahogany 
and  oak.  Mahogany  and  oak  can  also 
be  bleached  then  shellacked.  A  piece 
of  several  kinds  of  nondescript  woods 
is  better  painted. 


HAIR  HIGHLIGHTS 


Frequent  Shampoos  Needed  to 
Keep  Hair  Lustrous 

Many  women  today  are  working  at 
jobs  where  even  with  the  protection 
of  bandanas  and  caps,  the  hair  and 
scalp  quickly  become  dirty.  Comfort 
and  hair  beauty  require  frequent 
shampoos.  Sometimes  there  is  hesi- 
tancy about  washing  hair  more  often 
than  once  a  week,  even  though  it 
obviously  needs  a  shampoo.  Dr.  Oscar 
Levin,  an  authority  on  hair  and  skin, 
has  comforting  words  to  war  and  farm 
workers  who  have  this  problem. 

"Despite  all  the  time-honored  no- 
tions to  ^the  contrary,  washing  does 
not  hurt  the  hair,"  he  says.  "With 
the  right  kind  of  soap^  thorough  rins- 
ing and  drying,  the  application  of  a 
little  oil  to  hair  that  tends  to  dryness, 
shampooing  neither  dries  up  the  scalp 
secretions  nor  increases  dandruff.  In- 
stead, the  dirt,  dust,  scales,  grease, 
and  infectious  agents  are  removed,  the 
liability  of  further  infection  de- 
creased, the  circulation  improved,  and 
the  general  tone  and  appearance  of 
the  scalp  and  hair  brought  up  to  what 
they  ought  to  be — and  seldom  are." 

Dr.  Levin  believes  that  the  scalp 
should  be  washed  at  least  twice  a 
week.  He  advocates  massaging  the 
scalp  with  the  fingertips  and  not  with 
the  nails.  Two  soapings  are  required 
to  cleanse  the  hair  thoroughly,  par- 


LAUREL  GRANGE  NO.  2029 

The  newest  Grange  of  the 
State  is  Laurel  Grange  No. 
2029.  It  was  organized  March 
23,  1944  by  State  Deputy,  S. 
Paul  Ritchey,  and  is  now  meet- 
ing in  the  Borough  of  Marian- 
na.  West  Bethlehem  Township, 
Washington  County.  There 
were  50  charter  members  and  a 
class  of  25  candidates  will  soon 
be  initiated.  Deputy  Ritchey 
was  assisted  in  the  preliminary 
meetings  by  Dr.  E.  W.  Sheets  of 
the  National  Grange  Office  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

This  makes  26  Subordinate 
Granges  in  Washington  County 
with  approximately  2,390  mem- 
bers. Brother  Ritchey  tells  us 
the  county  has  set  a  goal  of  a  20 
per  cent  increase  in  membership 
this  year  and  hopes  to  make  it 
500  new  members. 


ticularly  when  soot  and  carbon  cling 
to  the  scalp.  After  three  or  four 
rinses  with  clear  water,  the  hair 
should  be  partially  dried  with  a  towel 
before  setting  it  into  its  usual  coif- 
fuer. 


General  Motors  Corporation  re- 
ceived 125,000  suggestions  from  em- 
ployees last  year  on  ways  to  increase 
operating  efficiency.  Of  these,  25,000 
were  found  practical  and  won  for 
their  contributors  awards  totaling 
nearly  $1,000,000. 


Speak  gently!    It  is  better  far 

To  rule  by  love  than  fear. 

Speak  gently!     Let  no  harsh  words 

mar 
The  good  we  might  do  here. 

— Bates. 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OP  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals $5.00 

Digest 60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  sia^gle  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  eopj .36 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 3.25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  BanUn JBO 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Bankin JSO 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony 15 

Song  Books,  ''The  Patron,''  board  oovert,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen  60 

per  dozen  6.00 

jwr  half  dozen 3.00 

Dues  Account  Book  ,75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book 60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book 2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book 60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred .76 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100  2.75 

Roll  Book 76 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .46 

Pomona  Applieation  Blanks,  per  hundred  JSO 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty .86 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hunored .40 

Secretary's  Receipts,  per  hundred .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .80 

Treasurer 's  Receipts  .80 

Trade  Cards,  each ^ 01 

Demit  Cards,  each  .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)   16 

Grange  Radiator  Emhlems .60 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each 75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  aeeonnts. 

Remittanees  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Orange  for  which  ordered. 

Bj  erder  ef  SxeeotiTe  Oommittee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  SeortUtrf. 
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Let's  Have  the  Truth 

So  That  Everyone  May  Understand 
Exactly  What  Inflation  Means 

From  The  National  Grange  Monthly 


ON  JANUARY  30, 1942,  Congress 
passed  the  Price  Control  Act 
creating  the  OPA  for  a  period 
ending  June  30,  1943.  Later  the  life 
was  extended  to  June  30,  1944.  Con- 
gress is  now  considering  extending  its 
life  beyond  that  date.  Because  of 
serious  blunders  in  administration, 
there  is  considerable  opposition  to 
such  extension  unless  its  powers  are 
more  clearly  defined  and  restricted  to 
the  purposes  of  Congress.  While  the 
National  Grange  concurs  in  this  view, 
the  purpose  of  these  comments  is  to 
review  the  whole  problem  of  inflation 
from  a  broader  outlook.  After  all,  the 
sole  purpose  for  creating  the  OPA 
was  to  hold  inflation  in  check. 

There  are  two  types  of  inflation. 
While  they  may  be  complementary,  in 
many  ways  they  are  quite  distinct, 
and  their  different  characteristics 
must  be  clearly  understood  if 
remedies  are  to  be  effectively  applied. 
We  hear  the  most  talk  about  inflation 
of  commodity  prices  and  very  little 
about  credit  inflation.  The  whole  ef- 
fort of  the  OPA  has  been  to  control 
commodity  prices,  yet  credit  inflation 
is  far  more  dangerous  and  more  de- 
structive. 

Credit  inflation  completely  dis- 
rupted the  economy  of  Germany  fol- 
lowing the  last  war.  It  is  China's  big 
problem  today,  and  it  is  a  very 
serious,  impending  danger  in 
America,  but  little  thought  is  given  to 
it.  True,  it  is  reflected  in  prohibitive 
commodity  prices,  but  such  prices  are 
merely  a  symptom  and  not  the  cause. 
Commodity  prices  could  double  or  in- 
crease three-fold,  and  things  would 
right  themselves  if  we  preserve  our 
national  credit  on  a  sound  basis,  but 
if  we  destroy  our  national  credit,  we 
will  have  complete  collapse. 

Credit  inflation  occurs  when  the 
public  loses  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  pay  its  obligations  in 
approximately  the  same  size  dollar  it 
borrows.     The  first  symptoms  are  the 


reluctance  of  the  people  to  buy  gov- 
ernment bonds.  Usually  the  first 
move  by  government  is  to  increase  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  to  tempt  more 
money  into  government  bond  invest- 
ment. The  government  simply  has  to 
have  enough  money  to  pay  its  bills. 
If  it  should  ever  default,  people  would 
lose  confidence  in  it,  and  its  money 
would  become  of  little  or  no  value.  So 
when  the  people  fail  to  furnish  the 
money  which  the  government  must 
have,  the  government  turns  to  the 
banks  which  are  the  custodians  of  the 
people's  money,  and  says  in  effect, 
"You  lend  us  the  money  which  you 
are  holding  for  the  people." 

Within  limits,  that  is  a  reasonable 
procedure,  for  banks  must  lend  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  their  depositors' 
money  to  get .  enough  income  to 
operate.  However,  a  bank  must  keep 
its  loans  liquid  enough  so  that  it  can 
collect  them  when  needed  to  pay  off 
its  depositors  whenever  they  want 
their  money.  If  individuals  will  not 
buy  the  government's  obligations, 
ordinarily  the  banks  could  not  afford 
to  buy  too  many  of  them,  lest  the  in- 
dividuals might  want  to  withdraw 
their  deposits,  and  the  banks  could  not 
collect  enough  money  to  pay  them  off. 

To  meet  this  contingency.  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  are  permitted  to  issue 
federal  reserve  notes  secured  by  the 
government  bonds  they  hold.  Much 
of  the  currency  we  carry  around  with 
us  consists  of  these  federal  reserve 
notes.  They  are  secured  by  govern- 
ment bonds  plus  such  other  assets  as 
the  federal  reserve  system  has.  The 
fewer  the  bonds  the  public  buys,  the 
more  bonds  the  banks  have  to  take, 
and  the  more  money  they  have  to 
issue  against  them.  As  the  issue  of 
money  increases,  the  greater  is  the 
dilution  of  assets  behind  it,  and  the 
shorter  the  step  grows  between  the  is- 
suance of  bonds  and  the  printing  of 
money  to  pay  the  government's  bills. 

Germany,    China   and   many   other 


Mrs  FILL  mniLSAAOIES. 
fURHBR  BROWN  15  BUrm 
WAR  BONDS  WITH  20*  OUT 

Of  sy£Rr  MILK  dollar: 


Do  They 
Deserve 

Protection  ? 


OF  course  they  do.  Every  American  family  is  entitled  to  pro- 
tection against  want  and  worry.  Every  child  should  be  assured 
of  an  education  and  the  opportunity  to  enter  a  successful  future 
life.  Farmers  and  Traders  stands  ready  to  guarantee  security  for 
every  member  of  your  family,  through  the  protection  plans  you  se- 
lect. Among  our  many  plans  there  is  one  to  meet  your  needs — let 
us  help  you  to  select  the  right  one. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  details 

farmers  and  traders 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y. 

Founded  in  1912     Assets,  $13,070,535 


COUPON 

Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  P* 

I    am   interested  in   your   Juvenile   Plates.     Plew 
send   me    complete   information. 

Name  Age  

Street  - 

City  State  


countries  have  shown  us  what  hap- 
pens when  once  we  start  printing 
money  to  pay  expenses.  The  amount 
of  money  in  circulation  keeps  grow- 
ing and  growing  with  no  increase  in 
the  number  of  things  to  buy.  Thus 
money  becomes  cheap,  and  it  takes 
more  and  more  to  buy  the  limited  sup- 
ply of  goods.  This  soon  creates  a 
destructive  spiral,  and  all  values 
measured  in  terms  of  money  eventual- 
ly disappear. 

When  the  banks  buy  bond?  and  is- 
sue the  new  money  that  the  govern- 
ment uses  to  pay  its  bills,  the  process 
is  continually  adding  to  our  money 
supply.  Little  has  been  said  about 
this  phase  of  inflation  because  some 
have  had  the  feeling  that  if  it  were 
discussed,  people  would  further  cur- 
tail their  purchases  of  bonds,  and  in- 
crease the  necessity  of  bank  buying. 
Some  feel  that  the  people  should  not 
know  that  most  of  our  bond  issues  are 
sold  to  banks  thus  increasing  our 
money  supply  and  creating  credit  in- 
flation. This  reluctance  to  discuss 
the  truth  appears  to  be  a  very  short- 
sighted policy.  The  American  people 
have  enough  courage,  stamina  and 
common  sense  to  meet  any  issue  no 
matter  how  tough,  if  they  know  about 
it  and  understand  it.  They  believe 
in  government  by  the  people,  and  have 
small  patience  with  a  government 
which  does  not  trust  them  and  fails 
to  tell  them  what  is  going  on.  If 
they  know  the  truth,  they  will  find 
and  apply  the  proper  remedy. 

The  people  should  know  that  a  cen- 
stant  increase  in  money  without  a 
proportionate  increase  in  goods  to  buy 
is  bound  to  create  inflation,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  prevent  prices  from 
rising  by  orders  or  edicts  is  futile.    It 


never  has  worked  and  cannot  work. 
We  have  been  temporizing  with  this 
dangerous  situation  long  enough.  It 
is  time  we  faced  the  facts  and  applied 
the  only  remedy  that  will  prevent  col- 
lapse. 

First,  we  should  cut  out  all  needless 
expenditure.  Not  once  in  15  years 
have  we  lived  within  our  income. 
Probably  we  can  not  do  so  while  the 
war  continues,  but  to  the  extent  that 
we  fail  to  do  so,  we  can  expect  in- 
flation. W^e  should  stop  feeding  the 
people  the  bunk  that  the  amount  of 
our  debt  makes  no  difference  so  long 
as  we  owe  it  to  ourselves.  Nations 
like  individuals  must  keep  solvent  or 
lose  everything  through  bankruptcy. 
Second,  we  should  increase  the 
amount  of  taxes  just  as  high  as  we 
can  stand  to  avoid  borrowing  un- 
necessarily, thus  increasing  inflation. 
Third,  we  must  find  ways  to  get  the 
people  themselves  to  finance  govern- 
ment borrowing,  issuing  the  minimum 
amount  of  new  money  with  which  to 
do  it.  The  Grange  tax  and  savings 
plan  will  go  a  long  way  to  meet  this 
issue. 

Fourth,  we  must  build  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  in  the  fact  that 
we  intend  to  meet  the  isue  squarely 
and  pay  our  bills.  We  are  today  aj 
a  nation  paying  a  smaller  portion  ot 
our  income  for  food  than  any  other 
major  nation  on  earth.  Also  we  are 
paying  a  smaller  portion  of  our  m' 
come  for  food  than  ever  before  in  our 
history.  If  in  these  circumstances,  ^^ 
refuse  to  pay  our  food  bill,  but  bor- 
row money  to  pay  food  subsidies  an 
add  to  the  inflationary  dollars,  no^ 
can  we  expect  our  own  people  to  ha^* 
confidence  in  our  intention  to  keep 
our  credit  structure  sound? 


II 
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When  Long  Distance  Says— 

Please  limit  your  call  to  5  minutes 


// 


That's  a  good  suggestion  to  follow.  It  means 
the  lines  to  war-busy  centers  are  crowded.  It's 
a  friendly,  thoughtful  act  that  helps  the  other 
fellow— and  then  some  day  turns  right  around 
and  helps  you. 

■  ELL       TELEPHONE       SYSTEM 


Classified  Ads. 

FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogi. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


Fencing  for  the  Farm  ^,^^Jl 

Pence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Glass,  and  Electric  Fenc« 
Ck>ntrolIers.  Write  for  free  caUlogue. 

Abnoud-Dain  CJorp.,  Dept  R..  Mahopac.  N.  Y 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracu»e,  New  York 
Grance  Badges,  Buttons,  Rcffalia  and  supplici 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog 
nized    standard   everywhere.      Send   for   catalog 

FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeze  &  store  your  beef,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit  &  ice  cream  in  one  2-tempera- 
ture  cabinet.     Write  for  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
3915  Market  St.      Dept.  G  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

NELSON  QUALITY  CHICKS 

Leghorns,  Adoodm,  New  Hampahlrea,  Rook*. 
Reds.  NBLaoN's  Pottltkt  Pabm,  Orore  City, 
Pa. 


Quality  Large  White  Leghorn  or  New 
Hampshire  Chicks  bred  for  living  and  lay- 
ing. True  to  breed.  Choice  of  hundreds. 
FCvery  Breeder  carefully  selected  and  blood- 
tested.  You  did  a  grand  Job  in  43.  L«ts  do 
It  better  in  44.  Write  for  special  War  Bond 
offer  to  Oranges. 

Lynch  Farm  Hatchbkt,  Hepbumvllle,  Pa. 


DRESSES— 10  for  $3.25.  Beautifully  cleaned- 
pressed.  Sizes  12-20.  Special  offer! 
CombinaUon  Spring  outfit.  2  blouses,  wool 
sweater,  skirt  and  sport  Jacket.  Complett 
$2.50.  Free  Family  Catalogue.  Send 
$1.00  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
Leader  Mail  Order,  191  Canal  St.  (Dept. 
M4).   New  York.  ^ 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere 
Rrference  Farmers  d  Traders  Bank  oj 
Westfteld,  tennsylvnnia.  L.  P  Erway 
Box  56.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


AUTOS  WEARING  OUT  FAST 

As  an  illustration  of  the  fact  that 
the  automobiles  now  in  use  are  wear- 
ing out,  the  American  Automobile 
Association  reports  that  the  number 
of  road  service  calls  jumped  from 
1,000,000  in  1941  to  38,000,000  in 
1942.  The  association  estimates  that 
it  will  be  40,000,000  this  year.  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  task  of 
''keeping  'em  rolling"  is  tremendous. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


THE  BURDEN  BEARER 


"Casting  all  your  care  upon  Him; for  He  careth  for  you." — 1  Peter  5:7 


As  I  write  this  message  we  are  all 
expecting  to  hear  at  any  hour  of  the 
invasion  of  Europe,  and  doubtless  be- 
fore you  read  these  lines  the  fierce 
struggle  will  be  raging  on  the  soil 
now  held  by  Germany  and  her  allies. 
We  hear  so  many  gloomy  prophecies 
as  to  how  great  our  losses  may  be, 
that  many  of  our  people,  especially 
those  who  have  boys  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  invasion,  are  almost  frantic 
with  fear  about  the  safety  of  their 
loved  ones. 

No  doubt  many  are  trying  to  bear 
these  burdens  alone.  At  least  they 
are  not  leaning  on  the  great  Burden 
Bearer,  of  whom  it  nas  been  said, 
Cast  all  your  cares  and  worries  on 
Him,  for  He  careth  for  you. 

We  are  earnestly  hoping  and  pray-, 
ing  that  we  may  be  on  the  side  of 
Right  and  that  Righteousness  may 
prevail.  We  know  many  mothers 
who  have  committed  their  loved  ones 
to  the  care  of  the  One  who  always 
stands  ready  to  shelter  His  own,  and 
with  confidence  they  go  about  their 
daily  tasks.  But  there  are  many  oth- 
ers who  are  so  worried,  that  they  are 
making  all  with  whom  they  come  in 
contact  discouraged  too,  and  if  they 
continue    worrying,    their    boys    may 


not  have  a  home  and  mother  to  come 
home  to  when  the  great  coiiiiict  is 
over. 

What  a  blessing  it  is  that  we  have 
One  to  whom  we  can  go  in  every  ex- 
perience in  life,  and  realize  that  we 
have  a  Friend  who  will  go  with  us 
and  care  for  us  as  well  as  our  loved 
ones  v^ho  may  be  far  away  from  us. 
Sometimes  I  fear  that  we  forget  that 
He  is  willing  to  help  us  to  b^ar  even 
the  smaller  cares  and  worries  of  life, 
and  we  try  to  bear  them  alone.  We 
hope  and  pray  that  the  day  may  soon 
come  when  those  we  love,  who  are 
absent  from  us,  may  be  with  us  in  our 
house  again,  but  let  us  remember  they 
will  want  to  see  us  at  our  best  aud 
not  because  of  worry,  grown  old  be- 
fore our  time.  Someone  has  said: 
"To  worry  about  the  things  we  can- 
not help  is  a  sin."  If  that  be  true,  it 
must  grieve  our  Heavenly  Father 
when  He  sees  us  trying  to  bear  all 
our  burdens  alone.  "Take  your  bur- 
dens to  the  Lord  and  leave  thera 
there.  God  will  take  care  of  you  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  test.  He 
will  take  care  of  you.  Lean  weary 
one  upon  His  breast.  God  will  take 
care  of  you.' 
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NATIONAL  GLEANINGS 


News  of  Interest  from  the  Nation's 
Capitol 


Washington,  D.  C. — Grange  lead- 
ers and  other  farm  organization  rep- 
resentatives have  been  busy  for  the 
past  several  weeks  testifying  at  Con- 
gressional hearings  and  lending  their 
good  offices  in  an  effort  to  untangle 
some  of  the  major  problems  facing 
agriculture. 

National  Master  Albert  S.  Goss 
testified  at  the  Senate  hearing  on 
OPA.  He  asked  that  the  law  setting 
up  this  agency  be  changed  to  permit 
citizens  to  appeal  OPA  rulings  to  the 
courts.  All  major  farm  organization 
testimony,  with  the  exception  of  that 
of  the  Farmers  Union,  backed  Grange 
policy.  Brother  Goss  presented  the 
(xrange  position  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee as: 

1.  The  OPA  should  be  preserved. 
It  is  needed  during  the  war  emer- 
gency, but  the  Act  should  be  amended 
in  a  constructive  manner  so  as  to 
compel  OPA  to  obey  the  provisions 
of  the  law  and  stay  within  the  legal 
limits  of  established  price  ceilings. 

2.  Provide  free  access  to  the  courts 
so  that  the  lowliest  citizen  may  have 
complete  legal  protection. 
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3.  Prevent  harassment  of  citizens 
through  delays  and  unauthoirized 
penalties. 

Farmers  Union  leaders  took  a  dif- 
ferent tack.     They  asked  that: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  enter 
into  contracts  with  each  individual 
farmer. 

2.  Farm  prices  be  kept  at  a  low 
level  and  farmers  be  given  subsidies 
to  bring  income  up  to  cost,  so  that 
farmers  would  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  war  plants. 

The  Farm  Bureau  generally  fol- 
lowed Grange  policy. 

In  discussing  OPA  legislation  it 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
Grange  was  the  first  organization  to 
adopt  an  anti-inflation  policy  even 
before  war  broke  out.  It  also  was 
first  to  point  to  the  danger  of  sub- 
sidies and  to  advocate  a  change  in 
the  method  of  calculating  parity 
which  so  vitally  affects  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Price  Control  Act. 

The  first  Southeastern  Conference 
of  Masters,  Lecturers,  Secretaries, 
Juvenile  Matrons  and  Chairmen  of 
Executive  Committees  was  held  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  May  H 
and  12.  National  officers  attending 
the  meeting  were:  National  Master 
Goss;  Brother  Earl  Sheets,  Assistant 
to  the  National  Master;  Sister  Lida 
lyes.  Home  Economics  Chairman  and 
Sister  Margaret  Caldwell,  Juvenile 
Superintendent.  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  North  Carolina  and 
South  Carolina  were  represented  at 
the  gathering.  They  discussed  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  coming  na- 
tional convention  slated  for  Winston- 
Salem  in  November.  Also,  developed 
were  plans  for  the  extension  of 
Grange  work  in  the  southeastern 
area. 

At  the  meeting  arrangements  were 
completed  to  permit  each  National 
Convention  committee  to  have  its  own 
room  in  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel 
where  hearings  will  be  held  each  day 
from  1 :  30  to  2:  30.  These  hearings, 
except  executive  sessions,  will  be  open 
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to  Fourth  Degree  Patrons  and  to  the 
general  public.  -n  .        • 

The  Seventh  Degree  will  be  given 
at  Reynolds  Auditorium,  about  a 
mile  from  the  hotel.  All  other  func- 
tions, including  exemplification  of 
the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Degrees  which 
will  be  given  by  the  North  Carolina 
State  (i range,  will  take  place  at  the 
Kobert  E.  Lee,  which  is  Convention 
Headquarters. 

State  Directors  of  FSA  and  Ex- 
tension Service,  State  Commissioners 
of  Agriculture,  State  Home  Demon- 
stration Directors,  AAA  officials  and 
many  others  attending  the  South- 
eastern Conference  heard  Brother 
Goss  discuss  the  Grange's  national 
program  in  which  tie  pointed  out  that 
one  of  the  greatest  problems  facing 
the  people  of  the  United  States  is  that 
of  maintaining  constitutional*  gov- 
ernment. The  National  Master  re- 
iterated the  Grange's  opposition  to  a 
compulsory  service  law,  and  stressed 
the  Grange's  historic  fight  to  preserve 
the  farm  home  and  family  sized  farm. 
According  to  press  reports  from 
Winston-Salem  his  speech  was  greeted 
enthusiastically  by  his  audience. 

Following  the  Winston  -  Salem 
meeting,  State  Master  Harry  Cald- 
well, National  Master  Goss  and 
Brother  Sheets  went  to  Guilford, 
N.  C,  en  route  to  Greenboro.  There, 
before  a  neighborhood  group,  they 
discussed  farm  problems.  Before  the 
meeting  was  over,  all  those  in  attend- 
ance who  were  eligible,  or  who  were 
not  already  Grange  members,  signi- 
fied their  desire  to  form  a  new 
Grange.  As  a  result,  45  signed  up  to 
add  a  new  Subordinate  to  North 
Carolina's  rapidly  expanding  roster. 


Brother  Goss  also  appeared  before 
the  House  Committee  which  is  draw- 
ing up  the  Farmers'  Home  Corpora- 
tion bill,  designed  to  replace  FSA 
and  certain  other  rural  lending  agen- 
cies with  this  overall  organization. 
He  testified  for  three  days  and  ana- 
lyzed the  proposed  bill  paragraph  by 
paragraph.  Major  changes  that  he 
suggested  were  putting  the  new 
agency  under  a  nonpartisan  board, 
and  eliminating  the  revolving  fund 
feature  of  the  bill  which  would  per- 
mit almost  unlimited  borrowing.  He 
advocated  placing  control  of  FHC 
funds  under  direct  control  of  Con- 
gress. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings 
newsmen  felt  that  the  committee, 
which  is  headed  by  Rep.  Fulmer,  of 
North  Carolina,  was  extremely  sym- 
pathetic to  Mr.  Goss'  recommenda- 
tions and  would  probably  incorporate 
the  spirit,  if  not  the  text,  of  Grange 
suggestions  in  the  new  law. 


Fred  Brenckman,  Washington  Ivej)- 
resentative  of  the  National  Grange, 
appeared  before  a  Senate  Commerce 
Subcommittee  to  protest  adoption  of 
a  House  approved  measure  removing 
the  160-acre  limitation  in  the  Central 
Valley,  State  of  (California,  reelama- 


REMEMBER 

The  value  of  time; 
The  success  of  perseverance; 
The  pleasure  of  working; 
The  dignity  of  simplicity; 
The  worth  of  character; 
The  influence  of  example; 
The  obligation  of  duty; 
The  wisdom  of  economy; 
The  virtue  of  patience; 
The  improvement  of  talent; 
The  joy  of  originating; 
The  power  of  Kindness; 
The  joy  of  love. 

— Carrie   Owens. 
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HOME  BUILT  ELECTRIC  HOIST 
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T^^ITH  this  electric  haying  helper,  one  man  unloads 
wagon  or  buck  rake  in  jig  time.  This  hoist  Hfts  loads 
smoothly  .  .  .  lowers  the  fork  or  sling  wherever  you  want 
it  set.  You  needn't  lift  .  .  .  you  needn't  tug  .  .  .  you  save 
back-breaking  drudgery  all  around.  What's  more— you  can 
use  your  home  built  electric  hoist  to  handle  grain  in  sacks 
and  for  other  heavy  lifting. 

Why  go  through  another  haying  season  without  this 
electric  helper  ?  Time  and  labor  saved  this  year  alone  will 
far  more  than  pay  for  the  entire  cost  of  the  hoist ! 

GET  THE  MOST  FROM  YOUR  INCUBATOR.  Incubators  are  im- 
portant farm  equipment  and  need  care.  "How  to  Care  for  Farm  Electric 
Equipment"  describes  points  that  should  be  checked  .  . .  explains  what 
to  do  if  temperature  becomes  too  high  or  too  low  .  .  .  tells  just  how  a 
representative  of  your  electric  company  can  help  you.  Care  of  incu- 
bators is  just  one  of  the  subjects  covered  in  this  complete  manual. 
Check  coupon  for  your  free  copy. 


£/ectr/c  Companies  of  Pennsylvania 


MEMBERS  OF  PENNSYLVANtA   ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Send  for  FREE 
Bulletin  Now? 

New,  free  bulletin— "How  to  Build  an  Electric 
Hay  Hoist"— gives  complete  instructions. 
You  need  only  used  automobile  parts  for  the 
essentials.  No  special  tools  are  required.  This 
hoist  has  been  built  by  farmers  with  tools 
found  in  most  Pennsylvania  farm  workshops. 
Operation  is  simple  .  .  .  efficient.  The  hoist 
described  in  the  bulletin  is  a  single  drum 
which  is  controlled  by  a  clutch  and  brake. 
Brake  holds  load  at  any  position.  Gravity 
pull-back  is  provided.  Learn  how  to  build 
now  —  in  advance  of  the  haying  season. 
Mail  coupon  today  I 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
RURAL  DEPARTMENT  C,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Please   send   me    free    bulletin    "How  to 
Build  an  Electric  Hay  Hoist". 


Namm. 


Addr«aa. 


County. 


ELECTRIC  COMMNT  SUPPLTINS  ME 


[~]   Also  send  free  book  "How  to  Care  for  Form 
Electric  Equipment." 


tion  i)rojoot. 

(icor^v  Sclilnicycr,  Master  of  the 
California  State  Gran  pro,  eame  to 
Wasliing-ton  and  also  testified  against 
this  section  of  the  bill. 


Private:  "Iley,  Serj^eaut,  there's 
ii(»  turtle  in  this  turtle  soup." 

Servant:  "No,  and  if  you  look 
close,  you'll  find  there's  no  horse  in 
that   horseradish." 


Manap-er:  "What?  You  eonie  into 
my  famous  restaurant,  drink  a  glass 
of  water  and  then  walk  out  ?" 

Mae(iregor:  "Hoot  mon !  Did  ye 
expect  me  to  stagger  out?' 
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JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY  vs.  ADULT  DELINQUENCY 

By  F.  a.  Barkley,  Assistant  County  SupeHntendent  of  Schools, 

Beaver  County 


Post  War  Platining 

THE  end  of  the  war  will  necessitate  many  changes  in  shifting  from  a 
war-time  to  a  peace-time  economy. 

Government  costs  and  operating  expenses  will  have  to  be  cut  to 
the  bone.  The  huge  debt  can  be  paid  if  Industry  and  Agriculture  are  per- 
mitted to  operate  freely  at  top  speed,  enabling  them  to  employ  labor  at  a 
good  wage. 

It  is  heartening  to  not©  that  at  a  recent  Post  War  Conference  held  in 
New  York  City  in  which  twenty  national  organizations  participated,  in- 
cluding Labor,  Industry  and  Agriculture,  there  was  general  agreement  that 
full  recovery  could  be  accomplished  quickest  by  full  production  and  employ- 
ment of  labor;  thus  establishing  the  sound  philosophy  of  safety  in  abundant 
production  in  industry,  in  agriculture  and  by  labor. 


Food  for  Freedom 

WE  OFTEN  hear  repeated  the  famed  statement  of  Henry  Wallace: 
"Food  will  win  the  war  and  write  the  peace."     Perhaps  we  cannot 
name  any  particular  instance  where  food  did   win  a  war,  but  the 
absence  of  food  has  in  many. ways  contributed  to  the  causes  of  war. 

Hunger  is  the  arch-enemy  of  all  mankind.  He  has  a  monstrous  record 
of  ravaging,  torturing  and  killing  throughout  all  history.  He  is  more  feared 
than  armies  of  aggressors.  His  first  victims  are  the  women,  the  children  and 
the  weak. 

With  vast  territories  of  Europe  blighted  by  the  "scorched  earth"  policy 
and  with  European  and  Asiastic  agriculture  neglected  in  the  stress  of  total 
war,  we  are  apt  to  again  see  the  ugly  head  of  Hunger  raised  throughout  the 
world.  ' 

Many  people  have  talked  carelessly  about  America  feeding  the  world, 
about  putting  a  quart  of  milk  on  the  doorstep  of  every  Hottentot,  probably 
believing  that  it  could  be  done.  As  a  matter  of  fact  America  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  has  not  produced  enough  food  to  give  an  adequate  diet  to  all 
of  her  hungry  citizens.  Even  in  the  years  of  "surpluses,"  when  farmerjs 
could  not  sell  their  products,  there  were  undernourished  people  in  all  of  our 
great  cities  and  even  in  some  of  our  rural  communities. 

To  give  an  adequate  diet  to  the  130  million  people  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  meats,  eggs,  vegetables,  milk,  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  required  for 
good  nutrition  would  tax  the  capacity  of  all  our  farms. 

How  then  will  we  be  able  to  feed  the  world?  Must  we  continue  the 
substandard  of  living  for  many  of  our  citizens  or  can  industry  and  labor 
work  together  to  provide  work  and  wages  for  all?  Will  we  have  a  "back  to 
the  farm"  movement  or  will  the  15%  of  the  nation's  workers  now  on  the 
farms  be  able  to  feed  the  other  85%  and  their  families  and  have  a  surplus  to 
sell  to  other  countries? 

These  are  questions  of  prime  importance  and  on  their  answer  depends 
much  of  the  prosperity  of  American  Agriculture  in  the  near  future. 


Grange  Membership 

REPORTS  from   Secretaries  throughout  Pennsylvania  still  indicate  an 
increase   in   (Jrange   membership   this  year.      Large  classes  are  being 
initiated  in  many  Subordinate  Granges  and  applications  are  coming 
in  as  a  result  of  systematic  canvassing  of  Grange  territory. 

A  new  (Jrangp  has  recently  been  organized  in  Crawford  County  by 
Deputy  Merle  Porter  and  new  Juvenile  Granges  are  in  the  making  almost 
every  week  now. 


We  are  reading  and  hearing  so 
much  these  wartime  days  about  juve- 
nile delinquency  and  all  kinds  of 
plans  and  suggestions  have  been  made 
and  put  forth  for  its  solution.  If  we 
are  to  take  the  figures  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  FBI,  we  will 
at  once  know  that  delinquency  has 
been  on  the  increase  each  year  since 
1932  when  the  FBI  began  compiling 
data,  and  especially  is  it  bad  since  we 
entered  the  war,  with  the  -highest 
percentage  on  the  teen-age  group. 
We  all  admit  that  it  is  a  serious 
problem,  more  serious,  even,  than 
figures  show,  because  many  juvenile 
crimes  never  reach  the  report  stage. 
Many  conferences  and  group  meet- 
ings have  been  held  to  devise  plans 
for  relieving  the  situation,  but  as  yet 
little  or  nothing  has  been  accom- 
plished outside  the  due  course  of  law 
enforcement. 

After  all  is  said  and  done  are  we 
not   beginning  at   the  wrong  end  to 
alleviate     the     waywardness     of     our 
youijg  people.     Let  us  put  adult  de- 
linquency on  trial   and  I  venture   it 
will    not    be   long   until   our   juvenile 
troubles  will  right  themselves.    Up  to 
September  30  of  last  year  (1943),  the 
FBI   alone    handled   15,382    cases   of 
juvenile    delinquency    covering    some 
twenty-five  different  charges.    Mr. 
Hoover  said,  "In  the  majority  of  the 
cases  coming  to  my  attention  it  was 
clearly    indicated    that   the    trend   of 
youth  towards  crime  is  directly  trace- 
able  to   broken   homes   and   irrespon- 
sible parents  who  don't  take  time,  or 
who  don't  care,  to  counsel  and  guide 
their  children."    A  glance  at  the  sep- 
aration cases  in  local  courts,  and  the 
rapid   rise  of  social   club  life  in  the 
past  fifteen  years  taking  fathers  and 
mothers    away   from    their   homes    in 
the  evenings,  leaving  the  children  to 
shift    for    themselves,    has    weakened 
the  home  life  and  has  done  more  than 
anything  else   to   destroy   the   morale 
of  the  children.    Parents  lose  the  nor- 
mal control  of  their  children  by  doing 
so  and   the  children   become  shiftless 
and    less   subject    to   home   discipline. 
Many    parents    are    content    to    leave 
the    whole    problem    of    discipline    to 
the   teacher.     Others  are  not  willing 
to    grant    any    disciplinary    measures 
to  the   teacher  at  all,  so  our  schools 
are   running  more  and  more  on  the 
freedom   of   the   classroom   principle, 
or  the  line  of  least  resistance.    Unless 
the   existing   laxity    is   checked   little 
can  be  done  towards  the  teaching  of 
Kood  citizenship.     Parents  must  con- 
trol the  habits  of  their  children  in  a 
large   way  by  setting  the  right  kind 
i)f  an  example  before  their  children. 
Youngsters    are    exposed    to    tempta- 
tions on  every  side.     They  grow  into 
bad    habits   gradually,   not   suddenly. 
Horace  Mann  said,  "Habit  is  a  cable, 
we  weave  a  thread  of  it  each  day  and 
it  becomes  so  strong  we  cannot  break 


it."  The  public  also  has  a  part  to 
play.  The  haunts  of  vice  cannot. exist 
where  the  public  is  determined  that 
they  shall  not  be  tolerated.  Usually, 
though,  the  public  protests  feebly  and 
ineffectively.  It  regards  the  correc- 
tion of  unsound  conditions  as  an  im- 
possible task  and  politically  allows 
'George  to  do  it." 

Family  stability  and  parental  re- 
sponsibility, with  proper  moral  edu- 
cation,   are    the   bulwark    of   our   de- 


mocracy. Democracy  cannot  exist 
long  without  it.  A  greater  effort  to 
protect  the  stability  and  sanctity  of 
the  home,  and  to  inculcate  moral 
discipline  will  contribute  much  to  the 
solution  of  our  juvenile  problems. 
Above  all  we  must  instill  in  the  soul 
of  youth  deeper  respect  for  authority 
and  greater  devotion  to  the  common 
good.  The  writer  believes  that  our 
youth  should  be  taught  the  proper 
concept  of  God  and  the  moral  code 
of  laws  by  attending  religious  serv- 
ices regularly  in  their  chosen  church. 
Certainly  no  system  of  thought  and 
action  ba.sed  on  a  materialistic  con- 
cept of  life  offers  any  better  things. 
Lack  of  family  stability  and  parental 
responsibility  must  necessarily  stand 
as  the  direct  cause  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

The  above  article  points  out  some 
of  the  fundamental  facts  concerning 
the    need    for    a   planned   youth   pro- 
^Tam.     When  we  speak  of  a  planned 
youth   program   for  our   rural   young 
people  we  mean  a  program  set  up  by 
I  group  or  a  committee  whose  mem- 
bership   is    composed    of    representa- 
tives of  both  youth  and  older  people 
in   the  community.      This  committee 
needs    to    talk    over   very   thoroughly 
the    needs    of    their    youth    and   how 
these  needs  can  be  satisfied.    We  need 
to    recognize    that,  young    folk   are 
ji-oing  to  have  recreation  of  some  sort. 
By    proper    guidance    it    can    become 
beneficial.      If  we  ignore  the  recrea- 
tional   needs  of  our  young  people 
commercial  places  of  amusement  are 
ready   and   willing   to  cater  to  them. 
It  is  much  better  for  the  moral  char- 
acter uf  any  group  to  create  their  own 
recreation  than  it  is  to  pay  someone 
'•Ise  to  amuse  them.     We,  of  course, 
must  not  just  turn  our  young  people 
loose   in   onr   churches.   Grange   halls 
and    other    community    centers.      We 
inu.st  stand  ready  to  guide  and  coun- 
sel   tlicni    in    their   activities   so   that 
the  abundaiit  energies  may  be  directed 
along  the   right   path.      This  requires 
time    and    means    someone    must    be 
willing    tt)   spend    time   working  willi 
them.       It    also    means    that    definite 
activities   must   be   settled   upon   and 
that    definite    persons    are    to   be   re- 
sponsible  for    carrying   out    the   pro- 
gram as  planned. 

We  would  suggest,  in  the  formula- 
tion of  a  program  for  all  the  young 
people  of  your  community,  that  you 
invite  all  leaders  of  groups  who  are 
concerned  with  guiding  youth  be 
called  together  and  a  long  range  pro- 
grarii  be  decided  upon.  This  plan- 
ning group  could  consist  of  the  local 
Pastor,  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ent, Boy  and  Girl  Scout  leaders,  4-H 
Club,  F.  F.  A.  president.  Grange 
Master  or  other  delegated  person. 
By  thus  bringing  together  persons 
who  are  concerned  with  all  phases  of 
rural  life  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  actual  needs  of  all  our  young 
people  can  be  obtained.  It  also  makes 
possible  the  working  out  of  a  varied 
program  which  will  appeal  to  all  the 
youth  in  the  comnmnity.  The  suc- 
cess of  such  an  effort  will  depend 
largely  upon  the  willingness  of  local 
people  to  assume  and  discharge  the 
responsibility  connected  with  this 
sort  of  an  endeavor.  May  we  ear- 
nestly suggest  that  you  do  your  part 
to  promote  such  a  movement. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards.  Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimbertoa. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bif  Home  Economics  Committee 


RULES  FOR  FLOWER 

ARRANGEMENT 

Maybelle  Field  Vaughan 

When  arranging  flowers,  the  most 
important  rule  to  consider  is  the  ef- 
fect of  environment.  That  is  the  re- 
lation of  the  flowers  to  the  container, 
both  color  and  type,  and  also  the 
background.  They  should  be  pleas- 
ing to  the  eye  as  well. 

This  does  not  mean  necessarily 
that  one  must  have  an  expensive  bowl 
or  vase  and  a  successful  arrangement 
is  assured.  I  recall  a  scene  of  charm 
and  beauty  that  has  always  stood  out 
in  my  memory  as  most  impressive — 
just  an  ordinary  mixing  bowl  fiUed 
with  clover!  The  two  were  suited  to 
each  other  perfectly,  but  the  one 
thing  that  made  it  distinctive — it  was 
on  a  pantry  shelf. 

If  you  are  purchasing  flower  bowls 
or  vases,  choose  carefully.  Decide 
where  you  intend  to  use  them  and 
keep  them  in  mind  when  there  are 
flowers  available.  Then,  when  you 
gather  your  flowers  (and  remember 
morning  is  the  best  time  for  this; 
they  are  more  sprightly  and  easier  to 
arrange)  always  remember  to  allow 
generous  stems.  They  can  be  ad- 
justed as  you  place  them  and  never 
have  them  all  uniform  in  height.  If 
you  have  Zinnias  or  Dahlias  for  in- 
stance, do  select  a  heavy  pottery  for 
them  or  something  sturdy.  The  ef- 
fect is  lost  no  matter  how  perfect  the 
bloom  if  the  base  is  weak.  They  will 
have  a  tendency  to  look  top-heavy.  In 
mixed  bouquets,  have  your  deep  toned 
flowers  at  the  base  and  the  lighter 
ones  near  the  top,  and  always  use 
natural  greens — the  foliage  of  the 
flower  itself  looks  best — nature  in- 
tended it  that  way. 

Do  not  have  your  arrangements  too 
high  if  they  are  to  be  used  on  a  table 
as  a  centerpiece.  Low,  shallow  bowls 
are  particularly  adapted  to  this  pur- 
I)ose.  Use  a  wire  holder  for  the  cen- 
ter. Kither  a  homemade  one  of 
(•rumpled  chicken  wire  or  one  of  the 
commercial  ones  that  leave  plenty  of 
air  around  the  stems.  Just  ordinary 
containers  about  the  house  often  sug- 
gest themselves  for  use  as  flower  hold- 
ers. Try  an  old  wooden  chopping 
howl  for  Calendula  and  did  you  ever 
see  Pansies  that  were  perfectly 
formed  but  had  very  short  stems? 
Try  them  in  a  celery  tray!  Arrange 
hits  of  green  stalks  from  the  plant 
and  float  them  on  the  tray,  stick  the 
pansies  in  at  intervals — they  are 
mostly  face  up  and  smiling. 

Have  you  a  corner  in  your  hall  that 
looks  empty?  Try  tall  stalks  of  Hol- 
l.vhocks  in  a  heavy  floor  vase  or  deep 
.lardinere.  They  droop  when  cut? 
Sear  them  next  time  you  cut  them. 
Hi  is  should  be  remembered  for  Pop- 
pies and  Dahlias  also  and  other 
flowers  that  have  a  tendency  to 
"bleed"  when  cut.  Always  have  a 
niatch  box  with  you  when  you  go  in- 
to the  garden,  for  this  must  be  done 
immediately  after  cutting,  and  before 
^hey  are  placed  in  water.  Make  some 
♦experiments  of  your  own  with  flowers 
you  have  never  had  indoors  before — 
look  around  for  something  useful  to 
put  them  in — make  it  individual  and 
you  will  have  something  unique. 


HORSERADISH  SPINACH 

1  lb.  spinach. 

2  tablespoons  chopped  onion. 
2  tablespoons  butter. 

1  tablespoon  Worcestershire  sauce. 
1  teaspoon  sugar. 
Vz  teaspoon  salt. 
1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 
1  tablespoon  prepared  horseradish. 

Kemove  roots,  tough  ends  and  wilted 
leaves  from  spinach.  Wash  several 
times  and  drain  slightly.  Cover  and 
cook  eight  to  ten  minutes,  turning 
once  during  cooking.  Brown  onion  in 
butter,  add  Worcestershire  sauce,  sug- 
ar, salt,  lemon  juice  and  horseradish. 
Heat  thoroughly.  Add  sauoe  to  hot 
spinach.     Mix  lightly  and  serve. 


ARITHMETIC  AID  FOR 

HOME  CANNERS 

"How  many  jars  of  food  may  I 
expect  to  can  from  a  fruit  or  vegeta- 
ble as  bought  or  picked?"  That's  the 
home  canner's  own  arithmetic  prob- 
lem. By  figuring  answers  before- 
hand, she  can  better  plan  her  work. 
She  can  judge  how  many  jars  and 
other  supplies  to  have  at  hand.  Also, 
she  may  avoid  the  dilemma  of  bring- 
ing into  the  kitchen  more  fresh  food 
than  she  can  use  in  one  canning  ses- 
sion. 

To  help  homemakers  figure  approx- 
imate yields  of  canned  food  from 
fresh,  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture offers  the  table  below,  with 
the  reminder  that  legal  weight  of  a 
bushel  varies  in  different  States  and 
that  weights  given  here  are  average. 

Apples,  1  bu.  (48  lb.)  yields  16  to 
20  qt.;    2^  to  3  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Beans,  lima,  in  pods,  1  bu.  (52  lb.) 
yields  6  to  8  qt. ;   4  to  5  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Beans,  snap,  1  bu.  (30  lb.)  yields 
1.5  to  20  qt.;    VA  to  2  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Beets,  without  tops,  1  bu.  (52  lb.) 
yields  17  to  20  qt.;  2]/^  to  3  lb.  yield 
1  qt. 

Berries,  except  strawberries,  24-qt. 
crate  yields  12  to  18  qt.;  5  to  8  cups 
yield  1  qt. 

Carrots,  without  tops,  1  bu.  (50 
lb.)  yields  16  to  20  qt.;  2J^  to  3  lb. 
yield  1  qt. 

Cherries,  as  picked,  1  bu.  (56  lb.) 
yields  22  to  32  qt.;  6  to  8  cups  yield 
1  qt. 

Corn,  sweet,  in  husks,  1  bu.  (35 
lb.)  yields  8  to  9  qt.;  6  to  16  ears 
yield  1  qt. 

(J rapes,  1  bu.  (48,  lb.)  yields  16  to 
20  qt.;    2'A  to  3  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Greens,  1  bu.  (18  lb.)  yields  6  to  9 
qt.;    2  to  3  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Peaches,  1  bu.  (48  lb.)  yields  18  to 

24  qt.;    2  to  21/2  lb.  yield  1  qt. 
Pears,   1   bu.    (50  lb.)   yields  20  to 

25  qt.;    2  to  2K^  lb.  yield  1  qt. 
Peas,  green,  in  pods,  1  bu.  (30  lb.) 

yields  12  to  15  pt.;  2  to  2J^  lb.  yield 
1  pt. 

Plums,  1  bu.  (56  lb.)  yields  28  to 
40  qt.;    IV^  to  2  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Squash,  1  bu.  (40  lb.)  yields  16  to 
20  qt.;    2  to  21/2  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

Strawberries,  24-qt.  crate  yields  12 
to  16  (jt.:    6  to  8  cups  yield  1  qt. 

Sweetpotatoes,  fresh,  1  bu.  (55  lb.) 
yields  18  to  22  qt.;  2%  to  3  lb.  yield 
1  qt. 


Tomatoes,  1  bu.  (53  lb.)  yields  15 
to  20  qt.;    21/2  to  3  lb.  yield  1  qt. 

A  Victory  gardening  family  that 
still  has  planning  to  do  may  want  to 
start  its  canning  arithmetic  by  figur- 
ing on  growing  enough  to  eat  fresh 
and  enough  to  put  up.  Here  are  ap- 
proximate figures  suggesting  the  num- 
ber of  feet  of  garden  row  it  takes  to 
yield  one  bushel :  Pole  snap  beans,  50 
feet;  bush  snap  beans,  100  feet;  lima 
beans,  150  feet;  beets,  50  feet;  car- 
r6ts,  50  feet ;  spinach,  100  feet ;  oth- 
er greens,  50  feet;  tomatoes,  50  feet. 
These   figures   are   based   on   average 


yields.  Good  yields  should  do  much 
better,  but  it  is  safer  to  count  on  con- 
servative estimates. 


If  food  accidentally  burns  on  a 
sauce  pan,  sprinkle  with  salt  and  al- 
low it  to  remain  for  a  few  hours.  The 
burned  part  will  then  wash  away  quite 
easily  without  any  scouring,  unless  it 
has  eaten  into  the  surface  of  the  pan. 

A  felt  blackboard  eraser  will  do  a 
dandy  job  of  cleaning  the  top  of  a 
kitchen  range  and  is  much  more  sat- 
isfactory than  a  cloth. 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


3477 — If  you  want  your  share  of  the  sun- 
shine Vitamin,  this  Is  the  sunback 
for  you.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16. 
.3    yds.    35-ln.    fabric. 

3778  The  pigtail  age  will  appreciate  this 
sunback  with  its  cute  bolero.  Sizes 
6  to  14.  Size  8,  for  the  dress  and 
bolero,    2^    yds.    35-ln|    fabric. 

3785 — The  U-neckllne  and  easy  sleeves  of 
this  pretty  frock  make  It  simple  to 
make  and  fun  to  wear.  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16,  3  yds.  35-ln.  fabric 
with  2%  yds.  ruffling. 

3781 — Cool  comfort  for  the  children.  Make 
them  several  in  the  nice  summer 
washables.  Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4, 
pinafore  with  ruffling,  1%  yds. 
:^^-\n.   fabric. 

3729 — A  brunch  coat  that  is  true  perfection 
and  takes  just  a  Jiffy  to  slip  into. 
Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  36,  3%  yds. 
35-ln.    fabric,    3%    yds.    ruffling. 

2739 — For  the  smallest  fry — a  handkerchief 
size    sunback    that  permits  a  healthy 


tan.      Sizes   1.   2.   3.   4   yrs.  Size  2, 

for   the  dress  and  bonnet,  IH   yds. 

35-in.     fabric.        Applique  included 
in  the  pattern. 

3450 — A  crisp,  cool  frock  that  will  be  your 
heart's  delight  if  you  make  it  in  a 
pretty  print.  It  has  an  adorable 
little  cap  to  match  it.  Sizes  11  to 
19.  Size  15,  for  the  dress  and  cap. 
3%    yds.   35-ln.  or  39-ln.   fabric. 

3793 — For  summer  what  could  be  prettier 
and  at  the  same  time  more  prac- 
tical than  this  young  playsult. 
Sizes  4  to  10.  Size  8,  1%  yds. 
36-in.  fabric. 

3484 — Make  this  up  in  a  frosty  white  pique 
— add  some  contrasting  applique 
and  you  will  have  something  really 
attractive  for  summer.  Slses  12 
to  46.  Size  36,  2>i  yds.  35-in. 
or  39-in.  fabric.  Applique  No. 
11215  is  a  separate  transfer  pat- 
tern. 


I 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 
427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


This  is  the  carol  the  Robin  throws 
Over  the  edge  of  the  valley; 
Listen  how  boldly  it  flows, 
Sally  on  sally: 

Tirra-lirra, 
Down  the  river, 
Laughing  water 
All  a-quiver. 
Day  is  near, 
Clear,  clear. 
Fish  are  breaking. 
Time  for  waking. 
Tup,  tup,  tup, 
Do  you  hear? 
All  clear — 
wake  up. 

This  is  the  ballad  the  bluebird  sings, 
Unto  his  mate  replying, 
Shaking  the  tune  from  his  wings 
While  he  is  flying: 

Surely,  surely,  surely. 
Life  is  dear 
Even  here. 
Blue  above. 
You  to  love. 

Purely,  purely,  purely. 
This  is  the  song  of  the  yellowthroat. 
Fluttering  gaily  beside  you; 
Hear  how  each  voluble  note 
Offers  to  guide  you: 

Which  way,  sir? 
I  say,  sir. 
Let  me  teach  you. 
I  beseech  you.. 
Are  you  wishing 
Jolly  fishing? 
This  way,  sir. 
I'll  teach  you. 

This  is  the  song  of  the  Brown  Thrush 

flings 
Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses; 

Hark  how  it  warbles  and  rings, 
Mark  how  it  closes: 

Luck,   luck,   what,  luck? 
-    Good  enough  for  me. 
Fm  alive  you  see. 
Sun  shining. 
No  repining; 
Never  borrow 
Idle  sorrow; 
Drop  it; 
Cover  it  up. 
Hold  your  cup, 
Joy  will  fill  it. 
Don't  spill  it. 
Steady,  be  ready, 
Good  luck. 

Next  time  you  go  fishing  (and  I 
hope  that  will  be  very  soon)  listen  to 
the  bird  songs  in  the  thickets  around 
you  and  see  if  they  seem  to  say  the 
»ame  things  to  you  that  they  did  to 
Henry  vanDyke  in  this  lovely  little 
poem  that  he  called  The  Angler's 
Reveille. 


what  they  had  seen.  She  said  that 
from  this  simple  game — as  they 
called  it — sprang  much  of  her  love 
for  growing  things. 

This  "game"  might  well  be  used  by 
Juveniles,  and  is  capable  of  many 
variations.  For  that  rest  period  after 
a  group  of  active  games,  or  a  quiet 
half  hour  after  dinner  at  your  picnic, 
you  could  divide  into  four  groups 
with  at  least  one  older  member  in 
each  group  who  could  write  down  the 
findings.  Make  four  circles  and  see 
which  could  see  the  most  different 
things  in  their  plot  in  a  given  length 
of  time. 

A  man  who  had  spent  many  vaca- 
tion periods  travelling  in  far  places 
suddenly  became  crippled  and  was 
forced  to  spend  a  summer  at  home, 
and  there  in  his  own  pocket-handker- 
chief size  backyard  he  found  more  in- 
teresting things  than  he  had  ever 
dreamed  of;  and  wound  up  by  writ- 
ing a  book  about  the  things  he  found 
there.  To  interest  a  group  of  chil- 
dren in  this  kind  of  adventuring  is  a 
worth  while  piece  of  work,  for  a 
mother,  a  teacher  or  a  Juvenile  Mat- 
ron. 


When  these  lovely  summer  days 
come  along  we  can  never  think  of 
Pennsylvania  Juveniles  in  terms  of 
business  meetings  and  formal  pro- 
grams. We  like  to  think  of  you  out 
in  the  woods  and  fields,  dreaming, 
working,  pJaying  and  learning  at 
least  a  few  of  the  many  wonderful 
lessons  Nature  has  for  you — lessons 
as  important  as  any  you  will  ever 
learn  from  books  and  a  thousand 
times  more  interesting. 

I  heard  a  lecturer  saying,  not  long 
ago,  that  she  belonged  to  a  large  fam- 
ily of  children,  and  often  her  mother 
used  to  take  a  light  rope  and  coil  it 
in  a  circle  on  the  lawn  and  tell  them 
to  all  go  and  sit  around  it  for  half 
ftn  hour  and  then  come  and  tell  her 


So  I  say  again,  as  I  have  said  many 
times,  let  us  use  these  summer 
months  getting  acquainted  with  the 
things  of  nature.  Farm  boys  and 
girls  should  know  a  number  of  flower, 
tree,  and  bird  families  and  should  be 
able  to  recognize  the  family  members 
which  are  common  in  our  vicinity. 
Probably  there  is  no  such  study  that 
is  more  interesting  to  children  than 
the  study  of  birds  and  surely  none 
that  is  more  important.  In  this  coun- 
try we  have  indulged  in,  and  have 
permitted  a  wholesale  destruction  of 
wild  life  in  which  only  insects  have 
escaped;  and  of  all  the  enemies  with 
which  man  has  to  contend  none  can 
compare  with  the  members  of  the  in- 
sect world.  Among  the  insect  ene- 
mies the  birds  rank  first,  because  the 
food  of  most  birds  consists  to  a  great 
degree  of  insects.  The  digestive 
processes  of  birds  are  extremely  rap- 
id, and  every  insect  eating  bird  de- 
vours several  times  its  weight  in  in- 
sects each  day.  It  is  time  we  began 
to  realize  that  but  for  the  help  thus 
given  us  by  the  birds  it  would  soon 
become  impossible  for  us  to  raise 
crops  of  grains  or  fruit  in  this,  or 
any,  country.  So  let  us  get  ac- 
quainted with  our  birds.  We  only 
need  a  pair  of  sharp  eyes  and  an  in- 
quiring mind.  A  good  bird  book  or 
two  will  help,  and  your  nearest  li- 
brary probably  has  them.  We  can 
make  the  study  more  interesting  by 
sharing  our  knowledge;  this  is  where 
the  Juvenile  Grange  program  can 
help. 

Some  questions  for  a  Bird  quiz: 
What    different    names    are    Bob- 
whites  called  in  different  parts  of  the 
country? 

Why  are  the  Bobwhite's  eggs  so 
pointed  ? 

What  bird  can  stand  still  in  the 
air? 

What  bird  can  fly  backward? 

How  does  a  woodpecker's  feet  dif- 
fer from  those  of  other  birds  ^ 

Are  swallows  playing  when  they  are 
darting  about  in  the  air? 

What  is  peculiar  about  a  swallow's 
mouth  ? 

What  is  the  largest  bird  family? 

How  is  it  that  the  owl  can  see  bet- 
ter by  night  than  by  day? 


What  is  peculiar  about  the  eyes  of 
an  owl? 

Which  is  the  largest  member  of  the 
bird  world? 

What  bird  is  called  "the  king  of  the 
air"? 

Why  do  some  birds  lay  fewer  eggs 
than  others? 

Should  we  kill  crows? 

AVhat  is  the  relationship  of  the  rice 
bird,  the  reed  bird  and  the  bobolink? 

The  legend  of  the  swallow: 

There  is  an  old  Indian  legend 
which  says  that  the  swallows  are  chil- 
dren transformed  into  birds.  Ages 
ago,  it  seems,  groups  of  children 
played  at  making  dirt  houses  at  the 
foot  of  a  cliff.  They  piled  damp  earth 
on  their  feet,  tamped  it  down,  then 
pulled  the  feet  out  leaving  caverns 
beneath. 

Always  they  looked  up  at  the  clean 
front  of  the  rock  and  thought  what 
fun  it  would  be  to  build  their  mud 
houses  in  the  crevices,  and  to  plaster 
them  up  against  this  high  wall  where 
no  lumbering  bear  could  come  to 
knock  them  down.  They  wanted  so 
badly  to  do  this,  that  a  kind  fairy 
finally  changed  them  into  swallows, 
and  ever  since  they  have  been  playing 
their  mud  house  game  out  of  reach 
of  all  harm. 

That  the  legend  is  true — that  these 
swallows  are  really  children  birds,  the 
Indians  say  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
all  swallows  dart,  circle,  frolic  and 
play  all  day  long,  as  grown-up  people 
would  never  think  of  doing! 

A  story  about  a  crow: 

There  is  a  true  story  of  a  pet  crow 
that  got  to  playing  with  the  top  of  a 
baking-powder  can,  it  accidently 
dropped  the  cover  on  an  inclined 
board.  The  tin  slid  down  the  board. 
The  crow  noticing  this  brought  it 
back  and  let  it  slide  down  again  and 
again.  Finally  the  crow  accidently 
stepped  on  the  tin  and  slfd  down  with 
it.  He  was  delighted  and  from  that 
time  on  frequently  played  at  tobog- 
ganing. 

(These  stories  were  taken  from  the 
book  "Our  Bird  Friends  and  Foes," 
by  Wm.  Atherton  Depuy.) 


3n  iHemoriam 


In  the  passing  of  our  beloved 
fellow  Granger,  Pvt.  Eugene  B. 
Bly,  we  realize  with  great  sor- 
row the  loss  which  Rockland 
Grange  and  this  community  has 
sustained. 

A  God-fearing  and  God-lov- 
ing Christian  young  man, 
Eugene  made  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice on  February  21,  1944, 
while  on  an  authorized  mission 
somewhere  in  Italy.  He  gave  his 
life  for  the  freedom  which  we 
enjoy  in  this  country.  It  is  a 
joy  to  know  that  his  suffering 
in  this  life  is  over  and  for  him 
that  being  absent  from  the  body 
means  present  with  the  Lord. 

Inasmuch  as  it  pleased  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  remove 
from  this  world  Brother  Bly, 
who  was  a  member  of  Rockland 
Grange,  No.  2022,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our 
Charter,  record  these  resolutions 
in  our  minutes,  send  a  copy  to 
the  family  and  publish  them  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
News. 

Mr.  Geo.  Cope, 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Lusher, 

Mrs.  Edith  Hughes, 

Committee. 


CENTER  COUNTY  YOUNG 

PEOPLE   ARE   ACTIVE 

The  Center  County  Young  Pa- 
trons, of  Husbandry,  met  May  3  at 
(Jenter  Hall  for  their  regular  meeting 
with  Progress  Grange  as  host,  and 
Howard  Grange  furnishing  the  pro- 
gram. About  60  young  people  at- 
tended the  meeting. 

Due  to  restrictions  on  driving  the 
county  program  has  been  reduced 
from  former  y^ars.  A  Y.  P.  of  H. 
meeting  is  held  one  month  und  a 
county  neighbor  night  meeting  the 
next  month  instead  of  both  m.eetings 
each  month. 

The  Center  County  Y.  P.  of  H.  was 
organized  about  ten  years  ago  and 
has  been  active  since  then.  "The  (.'lub 
is  a  social  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arousing  interest  and  provid- 
ing Grange,  youth  with  a  social  out- 
let." The  meetings  consist  of  a  short 
business  meetings,  a  short  talk,  and 
games  prepared  by  a  different  Grange 
each   time* 

The  officers  for  1944  are  Elwi^od 
Way,  Half  Moon  Grange,  President; 
Karl  H  o  m  a  n,  Baileyville  Grange ; 
Vice-President ;  Phyllis  .Todon, 
Logan  (irange.  Secretary;  John  l)e- 
laney.  Progress  Grange,  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  Paul  Bartges,  East  Penn  Valley, 
Pianist;  Charles  Meyers,  Baileyville 
(Irange,  (}ate  Keeper;  and  an  Ad- 
visory connnittee  of  the  Pomona 
Master  Harry  Fisher;  Pomona  Lec- 
ture Mrs.  James  Biddle,  Chairman 
of     the     Committe,     Mrs.     Raymond 


Neidigh  and  James  Biddle  elected 
from  the  group. 

In  March  a  roller  skating  party  was 
held  with  over  100  people  present.  In 
August  the  animal  picnic  supper  will 
be  held,  and  in  December  there  will 
be  a  banquet  followed  by  a  square 
dance.  The  next  regular  meeting  will 
be  held  July  5  at  Logan  Grange  with 
Victor  Grange  presenting  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  la^t  neighbor  night  meeting 
was  held  April  14,  with  Union  Grange 
as  host.  Bald  Eagle  filling  the  chairs 
and  Penn  State  Grange  presenting 
the  program. 


4-H  PIG  CLUBS  RAISED 

650  TONS  PORK  IN  1943 

Boys  and  girls  of  the  153  4-H  pig 
clubs  in  Pennsylvania  last  year  pro- 
duced a  total  of  650  tons  of  pork  as 
their  contribution  to  the  wartime  food 
production  program. 

A  total  of  2,210  members  were  in 
4-H  pig  club  work  last  year,  when  an 
increase  of  20  clubs  and  788  members 
was  recorded  over  the  previous  year. 

Most  of  the  high  production  re- 
sulted from  management  practices 
taught  in  pig  club  work  as  outlined 
by  specialists  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  These  included  greater 
use  of  pasture,  self-feeders,  good  ra- 
tions and  sanitation,  combining  im- 
portant educational  development  with 
sound  practice. 

The  1944  pig  clubs  will  be  governed 
by  the  feed  situation  and  also  in- 
fiuenced  by  regulations  on  prices. 


THAT'S  DIFFERENT 

Boss:  "I  wish  you  wouldn't  sing 
when  you  are  working." 

Helper:  "I  wasn't  working,  sir;  I 
was  just  singing." 
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WASHINGTON  GRANGE  HAS 
ACTIVE  DEGREE  TEAM 

One  of  the  most  active  installing 
teams  of  Washington  County  is  the 
Deemston  group  which  has  installed 
oflBcers  during  the  past  several  months 
in  this  County,  Fayette  and  Greene. 

The  team  installed  officers  at  the 
Fayette  County  Pomona,  at  I Tn ion- 
town,  March  11,  and  at  the  time  of 
this  picture  March  14,  the  Third  and 
Fourth  Degree  team,  put  the  Degrees 
on  for  a  class  of  29  candidates  of  the 
Deemston  Grange. 

Front  Fow,  left  to  right,  Ann  01- 
hosck,  regalia  bearer ;  Rebecca 
Bouch,  emblem  bearer;  Cora  Izett, 
Oeres;  Libby  Keys,  candle  bearer; 
Yvonne  Crumrine,  Flora ;  Nettie 
May  Williams,  singer;  Jane  Ward, 
candle  bearer;  Grant  Zollars,  first 
master  of  Deemston  Grange. 

Second  Row,  left  to  right,  Alverda 
Elliott,  master;  Wilma  Clark,  pian- 
ist; Irma  Crawford,  stewart;  Mae 
Kichards,  Pomona;  Margaret  Hill, 
marshall ;  Mary  H.  Hess,  treas- 
urer; Florence  Alsworth,  coach; 
William  H.  Girts,  coach. 

Back  Row,  left  to  right,  Mary  Hill, 
chaplain ;  Jean  S  t  i  1 1,  executive 
committee;  Louise  Coyle,  marshall; 
Annella  Miller,  overseer;  Dorothy 
Kichards,  gatekeeper;  Grace  Cleaver, 
lecturer;  Thelma  Pepper,  secretary; 
ILelen  Leeper,  extra.  Members  of  the 
team  not  present  when  the  picture 
was  taken  are  Iva  Amnios,  Ruth 
Stewart,  Helen  Grable,  Bonnie  and 
Bonnie  Jean  Dorsey. 


songs,  solos,  readings  and  talks.  A 
very  interesting  talk  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Robert  Eno  on  Juvenile  De- 
linquency, followed  by  a  talk,  "The 
Churches'  Viewpoint,"  given  by  Rev. 
Howe.  A  short  skit  was  given  by 
Bernice  Spoor,  Rexford  Spoor  and 
Mr.  Loomis. 

At  the  beginning  of  our  evening 
session  Mrs.  Demer  introduced  to  the 
(Jrange  Dr.  John,  of  State  College, 
who  spoke  to  us  on  the  subject  of 
community  life.  Solos  by  Brother 
Fred  Trunon  were  enjoyed  by  all. 

Fourteen  new  candidates  were  ini- 
tiated in  the  Fifth  Degree  in  full 
form. 

At  the  close  of  the  meeting  Brother 
Joe  Bodie,  of  Honesdale,  was  pres- 
ent and  took  pictures  of  Fifth  Degree 
team. 


The  State  Grange  Secretary,  Joab 
K.  Mahood,  was  the  guest  speaker  of 
the  evening.  He  spoke  on  "The 
Grange  and  the  Constitution."  He 
introduced  the  following  who  also 
sjioke :  Albert  Madigan,  a  member  of 
the  State  Grange  Kxecutive  Commit- 


tee and  a  men-b-^r  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature from  Bradford  County.  Mr. 
Madigan  spoke  on  "The  Conditions 
Found  in  Schools  Today."  Furman 
H.  Gyger,  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  Chester  County  and 
(Concluded  on  page  8.) 


STATE  COLLEGE  SPEAKER  AT 
WAYNE  COUNTY  POMONA 

A  very  interesting  Pomona  Grange 
meeting  was  held  April  26  with 
Beech  Grove  Grange.  It  was  decided 
at  this  meeting  that  we  still  hold  the 
Masters  and  Lecturers  Conferences. 
The  Secretary  read  a  letter  from  Wil- 
son Gillette  in  reply  to  Grange  reso- 
lutions sent  him. 

The    Lecturers    hour    consisted    of 


LACKAWANNA  POMONA 

HOLDS  SPRING  MEETING 

Lackawanna  County  Pomona 
(irange  No.  45  met  with  Green  Grove 
Grange  in  their  hall  on  May  3,  with 
a  fairly  good  attendance.  Pomona 
Master,  A.  C.  Miller,  presided.  Min- 
utes of  last  meeting  were  read  and 
approved. 

Pomona  members  voted  to  set  the 
first  Saturday  of  February,  May,  Au- 
gust and  November  as  the  days  for 
their  regular  meeting. 

Reports  from  the  six  Granges  in 
the  county  were  read  and  members 
present  from  each  noted.  Newton 
having  best  gain  for  quarter  received 
the  banner. 

A  splendid  program  was  enjoyed 
during  the  afternoon.  Plants  and 
seeds  were  exchanged  between  the 
afternoon  and  evening  sessions  under 
supervision  of  Home  Economics 
Committee. 

All  expenses  of  the  Pomona  Lec- 
turer are  to  be  paid  for  attending 
Lecturers  Conference  and  $5.00  to 
be  paid  toward  ex])enses  of  all  sub- 
ordinate T^ecturers  who  attend  Con- 
ference. 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES  ^ 

Grango   Seals    $5.00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9    3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    -35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3.25 

Constitution   and    By-Laws    .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin   .50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin   .50 

(irange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    .15 

Song   Rooks,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    .60 

per    dozen    , . .  . .  6.00 

per  half  dozen    3.00 

Dues   Account   Book    .75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   2.75 

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,   Subordinate  Grange  to   Pomona,  per  hundred    .75 

The  Grange   Initiate,  in   lots  of  25    .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100   2.75 

Roll    Book    75 

Application  Blanks,   per   hundred    .45 

Pomona  Application   Blanks,   per  hundred    .50 

.Fuvenilo  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty   .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .^40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred   .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred    .30 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    .30 

Trade   Cards,   each    .01 

Demit   Cards,   each    .01 

Dedication   Rural    Homes    (Mortimer    Whitehead)     .15 

Grange   Radiator   Emblems    .50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   .75 

In  ordering'  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should   be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  su])plies  must  bear  tlie  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of   Kxeeutive  Committee, 

JoAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 
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Eesioluttons;  of  IS^ts^pttt 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


LANGLEY 

In  memory  of  Sister  Ruth  Langley, 
member    of    Menallen    Grange    No.    1091. 

Whkreas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  Orange  to  the  Great 
Orange  beyond  our  Sister  Ruth  Langley, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  We  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  in  our  Grange 
m'inutes  and  send  a  copy   to  the  family. 

MiLi>RED    Osborne, 

J.    H.     RiSHBL, 

Scott  Deal, 

Committee. 
GARDNER 

Whereas,  It  "has  pleased  our  Divine 
Creator  to  call  from  her  earthly  labors, 
Sister  Laura  Gardner,  member  of  North 
Washington   Grange   No.   1826,   be   it 

Resohjed,  That  we  express  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  deceased,  record 
these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and  publish 
in  Orange  News. 

Mrs.  J.   8.  Ralston, 
Mrs.   Mary   Speer, 
Mrs.  T.  L.   Moorhead, 
Committee. 

ANDERSON 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Master 
of  the  Universe,  to  call  from  our  midst 
Sister  Jean  Catherine  Anderson,  a  Past 
Chaplain  and  a  faithful  member  o.'  Trough 
Creek  Orange  No.  444,  of  Huntingdon 
C/Ounty,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes, 
publish  them  in.  the  Orange  News  and  send 
a   copy   to  the   family. 

Mrs.   Anicb   Gribsinger, 
Mrs.   Stella  Wright, 
John  A.  Hoover, 

Com.mittee. 

JONES 

Whereas,  it  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  his  earthly 
labors  Brother  Wm.  T.  Jones,  member  of 
New  London  Orange  No.  1326  and  former 
Master, 

Whereas,  In  his  passing  the  Grange  and 
community  has  lost  a  faithful  worker,  reg- 
ular attender  and  one  whom  we  all  aiiss, 
therefore,    be   it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  our  Grange 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  in  our  min- 
utes, a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  and 
published  in  the  Orange  News. 

Carrie     J.     Guthrie, 
Reba   Bush, 
Richard  Lindsbt. 

*  Com,mittee. 

KNEPPER 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Marian 
P.  Knepper,  a  very  faithful  member  of 
Somerset  Orange   No.    1697,   therefore,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  l)ow  in  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  in  his  wise  providence  doeth  all  things 
well,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  relatives,  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  reso- 
lutions be  sent  to  the  l>ereaved  family,  a 
copy  be  placed  on  our  minutes  and  thai 
they  be  published   In  Grange  News. 

Alvin  J.  OoLiNE,  Master, 
MnvroN    A.    Baker,    Secretary, 
.  Committee. 

BAUGHMAN 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
William  Baugbman,  a  member  of  Big  Knob 
Orange  No.  2008  Beaver  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  this  resolution  on  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  It  in  the 
Pbnnsylvanta  Grange  News. 

Martin   Koehler, 
F.    A.    Kelley. 
P.    R.    McCULLOTJ-JH, 
Committee 

RADTKE 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  ovir  midst  Brother 
John  Radtke,  a  member  of  Big  Knob  Grange 
No.  2008  Beaver  County,  Pennsylvania,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  this  resolution  on  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  it  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Martin    Koehle^i, 
P.  A.  Kelley, 

P.     R.     McCULLOUGH, 

CoinmUtef. 
SEMPLE 

Whereas.  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  Lemuel  Semple,  our  Over- 
seer and  a  Past  Master  of  Mount  Pleasant 
Grange  No.   975,    ntahvllle,    Pennsylvania,   a 


brother  whom  we  shall  greatly  miss  for  his 
faithful  attendance  and  co-operation,  be  It 

Resolv'ed,  That  we  thus  express  our  sense 
of  loss  and  extend  our  sympatay  to  the  1am- 
ily,  drape  cue-  charter,  record  these  resolu- 
tions in  our  minutes  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  Sarah  Newton, 
Mrs.   Glean  Burchill, 
Mrs.  Oloa  W.  Hegarty, 
CommUic'. 

KISTLER 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Jennie 
Mae  Klstler,  a  very  faithful  member  cf 
Buffalo  Valley  Orange  No.  520  and  one  who 
will  be  greatly  mlss^,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  In  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  in  His  wise  providence  loeth  all  thingp 
well,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter,  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  a  copy  spread  on  our  min- 
utes, and  that  they  be  published  in  the 
Grange  News. 

LaRue   Brown. 
Earl   H.    Boyer, 
G.   Asher   Erdl£:y, 
Committee. 

SAN TEE 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Sister  Daisy  Santee,  a  member  of  Fallow- 
field  Grange  No.  1382,  we  mourn  the  loss 
and  will  ever  cherish  the  memory  of  her. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  her  husband  and  family,  drape 
our  charter  and  publish  these  resolutions  In 
the  Orange  News. 

Mrs.   Joseph  Carson. 
Mrs.   Wm.   Armbruster, 
Mrs.    J.    Blaine    Dewall, 
Committep.. 
WINNETT 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Master 
abbve  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Lott 
Wlnnett,  a  member  of  Fallowfleld  Grange 
No.   1382.  therefore,   be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and 
publish   them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.   p.   F.   Morris, 
Mrs.   Kenneth  Gibson. 
Mrs.    Samuel    Keibler. 
Committee. 
CHALFANT 

Whereas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Rubv 
Chalfant.  a  very  faithful  member  of  Fallow- 
fleld Orange  No.  1382,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and 
publish   them   in   the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.   p.   F.   Morris, 
Mrs.   Kenneth  Gibson. 
Mrs.   Samuel   KiiibLLn. 
Committ'ie. 
DUVALL 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  l>een  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  remove  from  our  midst 
Sister  Katherlne  Duvall  who  had  been  a 
faithful  worker  in  the  community,  also  Sec- 
retary of  Fallowfleld  Orange  No.  1382  for 
many  years,  and  the  willingness  to  help 
others — the  good  deeds  she  has  done  will 
long  be  remembered.     Be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  recorded 
on  our  minutes  and  a  copy  sent  to  the 
family,  also  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Grange    News. 

Mrs.    Robert   E.   Gregg, 
Mrs.    William    E.    Kjblbr, 
Mrs.   Luther   Prye, 

Committfe. 
ROBISON 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Ralph  Roblson,  a  member  of  Fallowfleld 
Grange  No.    1382. 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  send  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
to  the  bereaved  family  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  William  Kibler, 
Mrs.   Robert  E.   Gregg, 
Mrs.  William  Armbruster. 

Committee. 
MANNING 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Silas  Manning,  a  member  of  Tamarack 
Grange  No.  1388.  of  Clinton  County.  Penn- 
sylvania, be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  his  widow,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  his  widow  and  publish  them  in 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Asa   Campbell. 
Karl    Duffek. 
Doris    Wilson, 
Commiifie. 


In  Only 


10  Yi 
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I  Can  Retire 


/f/j; 


Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at 
the  age  of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit  me  to  live  comfortably  and 
to  travel  when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you  will  decide  now.  Act  without 
delay  and  investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders  plans  that  are  available. 
Your  family  will  be  fully  protected  during  the  intervening  years. 

^  I  _    __    COUPON  _ 

\  I     .1     1  .  r         7         .1  I   Farmers    and   Traders   Life   Ins.    Co. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details.     I  sy„cuse  i.  n.  y.  p, 

I  I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans.    Pleas* 
FARMERS  AND  TRADERS    .  s«nd   me   complete   information 

Life  Insurance  Co.    j  Name  Age 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street 

Founded  in  1912  Assets,  $13,070,535   |  City  State  


LACKAWANNA  POMONA 

(Concluded  from  page  7.) 

a  trustee  of  State  College,  spoke  on 
"Grange  Activities  and  the  Need  of 
Grange  Influence  Today."  W.  S. 
Fullerton,  Assistant  Steward  of  State 
Grange  and  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature  from  Lawrence  County, 
spoke  on  "Opportunities  of  Grange 
Today."  Also  Glenn  W.  Faly,  a  mem- 
ber of  State  Legislature  from  Sus- 
quehanna County,  spoke  on  "The 
Part  Grange  Can  Have  in  State  Leg- 
islature and  the  Need  of  Strong 
Granges." 

Brother  Fullerton  obligated  three 
members  in  the  Fifth  Degree, 

Next  Pomona  sessions  will  be  a  I 
West  Abington  the  first  Saturday  in 
August. 

A  bountiful  dinner  and  supper  were 
served  by  the  Green  Grove  ladies. 

Memorial  services  were  conducted 
in  memory  of  six  departed  members. 


CENTRE  COUNTY  POMONA 

GRANGE  IN  SESSION 

Logan  Grange,  of  Pleasant  Gap, 
Pa.,  was  official  host  to  Centre 
County  Pomona  Grange  No.  13 
Saturday,  May  20,  at  an  all  day  and 
evening  session.  The  meeting  came 
to  order  at  10 :  30  a.  m.  with  Worthy 
Pomona  Master,  Harry  Fisher,  pre- 
siding. The  morning  session  was  a 
business  meeting  in  which  the  re- 
ports of  the  Juvenile  and  Subordinate 
Granges  were  heard.  The  official 
greetings  were  given  by  Joseph 
Owens,  Past  Master,  of  Logan 
Grange,  and  the  response  by  LaRue 
Porter,  Overseer  of  Pomona  Grange. 
At  noon  a  bountiful  meal  was  en- 
joyed. 

The  Executive  committee  and  Fire 
insurance  secretary  and  auditors  gave 


their  reports.  Several  Granges  have 
had  a  large  increase  in  membership 
which  should  be  an  incentive  to  the 
more  dormant  Granges.  State  Deputy 
L.  E.  Biddle  spoke  on  Juvenile  work 
and  the  building  up  of  Granges.  "We 
were  happy  to  welcome  several  Clin- 
ton County  visitors  into  our  ;nidst. 

Memorial  services  and  decorating 
the  altar  in  memory  of  our  departed 
brothers  and  sisters  were  held  at  the 
afternoon  session.  The  following 
have  departed  for  the  Great  Grange 
above:  Donald  Johnsonbaugh,  U.  S. 
Army,  Logan  Grange;  Nevin  Rhine, 
U.  S.  Air  Corps,  Walker  Grange; 
Knox  Irvin,  U.  S.  Marine,  Washing- 
ton Grange;  George  Mechley,  U.  S. 
Navy,  and  Leslie  Mechley,  U.  S. 
Army,  brothers,  Boalsburg  Grange; 
Wilbur  Hall,  Howard  Kline,  Howard 
Grange;  Allen  Brungard,  Reebers- 
burg  Grance;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Weight, 
W.  C.  Harter,  Harry  Beightol, 
Marion  Grange;  Darlington  Weight, 
Half  Moon  Grange;  Mrs.  Bartger, 
Mrs.  Ida  Eungard,  Spring  Mills 
Grange;  Florence  Rhoan  Byers,  Pro- 
gress Grange;  O.  H.  Nason,  Patience 
Steer,  Union  Grange;  Paul  Vonada, 
Logan  Grange;  Harry  Woodring, 
Charles  Meyers,  Port  Matilda 
Grange.  Solo,  "God  Understands," 
James  Biddle.  Reading,  "Love  Tri- 
umphant," Joseph  Owens.  Duet,  "I 
Shall  Not  Want,"  by  Half  Moon 
Grange.  Reading,  "Crossing  the 
Bar,"  Mac  Fry.  Benediction  by 
Mayse  Harpster.  This  was  followed 
by  a  talk  on  Home  Economics,  by 
Miss  Agnes  Brumbaugh,  Director  of 
Home  Economics  Extension  of  Pa. 
State  College. 


To  guide  us  to  our  home  above, 
The   Saviour   came. 

— Longfellow. 
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A  PROMINENT  member  of  the 
Grange  recently  said  to  mc,  in 
deep  concern,  "In  my  county  the 
Grange  is  almost  wholly  a  social  or- 
ganization. Little  if  any  time  is  de- 
voted  by  subordinate  Granges  to 
discussion  of  economic  and  social 
problems  of  agriculture.  These  are 
considered  at  meetings  of  the  State 
Grange,  and  the  officers  of  the  Na- 
tional Grange  represent  Patrons  ef- 
fectively when  national  policies  are 
being  determined;  but,  for  the  most 
part,  active  interest  in  these  problems 
is  restricted  to  a  comparatively  few 
Grange  leaders.  There  is  widespread 
indifference  among  the  rank  and  file 
of  Patrons  for  whom  these  leaders  are 
spokesmen.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
grass  roots  of  the  Grange  are  drying 
up,  at  least  in  my  county,  and  I  fear 
that  this  is  true,  in  varying  degree, 
throughout  Pennsylvania.  This  is  a 
bad  omen  for  the  Grange  and  a  dan- 
ger signal  to  our  democracy." 

This  appraisal,  by  a  loyal  Patron, 
may  not  be  wholly  justified  by  the 
facts.  If,  however,  it  fairly  represents 
present  conditions,  it  is  a  stinging 
indictment  of  the  Grange.  It  also  is 
a  challenge  to  the  Grange.  For  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  this  organiza- 
tion has  been  the  voice  in  national 
affairs  of  a  great  body  of  men  and 
women  who  live  and  work  in  thd  open 
country.  Today  the  nation  faces  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  in  its  his- 
tory. The  developments  of  the  next 
few  years  will  determine  whether  the 
American  way  of  life  will  be  pre- 
served, not  so  much  from  enemies 
without  as  from  enemies  within.  Will 
the  voice  of  the  Grange  become 
paerely  a  whisper  because  its  leaders 
ao  not  have  back  of  them,  in  sub- 
ordinate Granges,  a  great  body  of 
Patrons  who  are  well  informed  on  the 
issues  of  the  day  and  who  have 
reached  majority  agreement,  through 
the  democratic  process  of  discussion, 
fis  to  the  best  means  of  meeting 
them? 

The  most  distinctive  characteristic 
01  a  democracy  is  concern  for  the  in- 


The  Grange  As  An  Educational 

Organization 

S.  W.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Agriculture,  Pennsylvania 

State  College 


dividual — his  responsibilities  as  well 
as  his  rights.  Democracy  falls  when 
the  individual  members  fail  to  take 
an  active  interest  in  problems  of  the 
common  welfare,  but  leave  decisions 
to  their  leaders  and  their  govern- 
ment. If  our  democracy  is  to  stand 
— I  say  "if,"  advisedly,  for  powerful 
currents  in  the  national  life  are 
sweeping  us  swiftly  toward  a  totali- 
tarian state — it  will  be  because  in- 
dividual citizens  are  not  alert  to  all 
that  is  involved  in  such  a  radical 
change. 

Some  of  the  issues  of  the  day  are 
economic,,  others  social.  All  may 
eventuate  in  political  action.  The 
Grange  is  traditionally  nonpartisan; 
it  seeks  to  represent  and  advance  the 
interests  of  farmers  without  commit- 
ment to  any  political  party.  There 
is,  I  hope,  no  political  bias  whatever 
in  the  following  brief  statement  of 
issues  that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  should 
be  discussed  in  the  subordinate 
Granges  of  Pennsylvania. 

Democracy  Under  Fire.  The  para- 
mount issue  of  our  times  is  whether 
democracy,  as  we  have  known  it  since 
the  Liberty  Bell  first  rang  out  the 
glad  news,  shall  be  preserved  or 
whether  our  nation  shall  continue  to 
drift  toward  centralized  government 
and  a  totalitarian  state  in  which  the 
individual  is  almost  completely  sub- 
ordinated to  the  government.  This  is 
not  a  bogey  man  set  up  by  political 
expediency  to  scare  people  into  a  cer- 
tain line  of  action ;  it  is  a  very  real 
danger.  Not  all  of  the  present  dom- 
ination of  industry  and  agriculture 
by  government  was  made  necessary 
by  the  exigencies  of  war.  Even  be- 
fore Pearl  Harbor  the  long  arm  of 
Uncle  Sam  had  begun  to  reach  into 
every  county   and  every  village. 


We  are  witnessing  the  gradual  un- 
dermining of  u  cardial  principle  of 
democracy — 1  o  c  a  1  self-government. 
Our  lives  are  ordered  and  our  busi- 
ness regulated  by  federal  bureauc- 
racies to  a  degree  that  would  have 
seemed  fantastic  fifteen  years  ago.  We 
willingly  submit  to  these  encroach- 
ments on  personal  liberty  as  a  war 
measure,  but  the  evidence  seems  un- 
mistakable that  some  in  hi^  places 
deliberately  seek  to  lead  the  nation 
into  permanent  regimentation,  with 
centralized  governmental  control. 
Granting  that  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  modern  life  and  the  emer- 
gence of  America  as  a  leader  in  the 
family  of  nations  may  make  neces- 
sary some  changes  in  the  structure  of 
our  government,  is  state  socialism 
the  road  that  we  should  take  ?  How  far 
can  we  go  in  surrendering  local  self- 
government  and  personal  liberty  to 
Washington  without  destroying  the 
American  way  of  life?  This  is  the 
aramount  issue  of  our  times.  It 
should  be  debated  in  every  sub- 
ordinate Grange  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Virtue  of  Self -Reliance.  An- 
other issue,  almost  equally  vital,  is 
that  of  increasing  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment rather  than  on  self-help. 
When  the  going  gets  a  little  rough, 
many  people  now  turn  to  a  paternal- 
istic Wasnington  for  relief  rather 
than  work  harder  themselves.  We 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  a  nation 
of  pressure  group  mendicants,  each 
group  seeking  to  make  the  biggest 
grab  from  the  Federal  treasury;  not 
realizing  perhaps,  that  all  the  money 
distributed  from  the  federal  store- 
house must  be  paid  in  by  us  or  by 
our  posterity  as  taxes. 

Farmers  have  not  been  guiltless  in 
this    respect.      How    many    Pennsyl- 


vania Patrons  have  accepted  federal 
subsidies  for  milk,  benefit  payments 
for  soil  conservation  practices  and 
other  governmental  gratuities  ?  These 
are,  in  effect,  lures  or  bribes  to  in- 
duce the  farmer  to  conform  to  a 
planned  agriculture — planned  in 
Washington.  They  put  him  under 
personal  obligation  to  the  Great 
White  Father.  Human  nature  being 
what  it  is,  how  long  do  you  think 
it  will  be  before  farmers  who  now 
accept  these  gratuities  under  feeble 
protest,  being  opposed  to  them  in 
principle,  will  come  to  look  upon 
them  as  their  just  due  ?  Even- 
tually they  will  become  resigned  to 
being  the  permanent  wards  of  Uncle 
Sam.  When  that  time  comes,  as  it 
might,  those  who  live  and  work  on 
the  land  will  not  be  free  farmers  but 
peasants. 

Is  this  picture  overdrawn?  I  think 
not.  In  every  subordinate  Grange  in 
Pennsylvania  this  question  should  be 
discussed:  "How  far  can  farmers  go 
in  accepting  governmental  gratuities 
without  inviting  governmental  con- 
trol of  agriculture?"  There  is  one 
hopeful  factor  —  the  staggering  na- 
tional debt  that  will  face  us  and  our 
children  after  the  war  will  force  rigid 
governmental  economy.  Some  day 
the  stream  of  golden  dollars  which 
has  poured  from  the  federal  horn  of 
plenty  during  recent  years  will  cease 
to  flow — the  reservoir  will  be  dry. 

Free  Enterprise  vs.  Regimentation. 
Our  nation  has  become  great  under 
the  stimulus  of  competitive  free  en- 
terprise and  individual  initiative. 
The  main  incentive  to  improvement 
and  efficiency  has  been  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  reasonable  profit.  This 
motive  has  built  railroads  across  the 
"Great  American  Desert"  and  created 
city  markets  for  farmers.  It  also 
has  stimulated  greater  efficiency  in 
farming.  There  are  those  in  our  body 
politic  who  would  lead  the  nation 
into  state  socialism ;  who  would  sub- 
stitute governmental  direction  for 
personal  judgment  and  initiative,; 
(Concluded  on  page  S.) 
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A  CENTURY  AGO  Uncle  Sam  had 
.   nearly  1,500  million  acres  of 
unsettled  land. 

It  wasn't  worth  much.  What  could 
be  sold  at  all  hrought  an  average 
price  of  only  97^  an  acre. 

It  took  weeks  to  get  to  it.  It  cost  a 
young  fortune  to  bring  in  supplies. 
There  was  no  way  to  market  crops 
profitably. 

What  was  needed  was  good  trans- 
portation. 

To  help  finance  the  construction  of 
some  of  the  pioneer  railroads  into 
this  virgin  territory,  the  govern- 
ment turned  over  to  them  130  mil- 
lion acres  of  land. 

In  return,  most  government  traffic 
was  to  be  carried  at  50%  off. 

The  railroads  were  built.  Frontiers 
were  pushed  back.  The  soaring  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  land  retained 
by  the  government  far  more  than 
compensated  for  the  lands  granted 
the  railroads.  Tax  revenues  on  all 
the  land  multiplied. 

For  nearly   a  hundred  years,  the 


government  has  reaped  an  addi- 
tional and  ever-growing  advantage 
from  greatly  reduced  rates.  Not 
alone  from  the  few  railroads  which 
received  land  grants  (about  9%  of 
the  trackage) ,  but  from  competing 
roads  as  well. 

Through  these  reductions  alone  the 
government  has  been  repaid  many, 
many  times.  At  the  rate  of  govern- 
ment shipping  today,  the  deduc- 
tions amount  in  a  single  year  to  just 
about  twice  the  value  of  the  grants 
when  made. 

Under  present  conditions,  these 
land-grant  deductions  are  both  dis- 
criminating and  unfair  to  shippers 
who  do  business  with  the  govern- 
ment but  who  cannot  use  land-grant 
railroads. 

This  is  one  reason  shippers, 
farmers,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  the  Office  of  Defense 
Transportation  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Railroad  and  Utilities 
Commissioners  join  with  transpor- 
tation agencies  in  recommending 
that  land-grant  deductions  be 
ended. 
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If  you  would  Hke  to  know  more  about  Land-Grant  Rates  than  we 
ran  tell  in  this  advertisement,  we  will  send  you  free  a  comprehensive 
booklet  about  them.  Just  mail  this  coupon  to  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  Transportation  Bldg.,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


MARRIAGE 

* 

'Marriage   is   honorable    in   all.' 


-Hebrews   13 :  4. 


On  June  22,  1944,  Mrs.  Keemer 
and  I  were  permitted  to  celebrate  the 
fortieth  anniversary  of  our  marriage, 
and  what  a  joyful  occasion  it  was  for 
us. 

We  want  to  most  sincerely  thank 
our  many  true  and  loyal  friends  who 
so  kindly  remembered  us  with  gifts 
and  greetings. 

To  the  officers  and  members  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  of  Juni- 
ata County  Pomona  Grange  No.  35, 
and  the  many  Subordinate  Grange 
members,  we  want  to  say,  "Thank 
you,  and  trust  we  may  ever  be  worthy 
of  your  love."  Church  and  Sunday- 
school  workers.  Patrons  of  my  rural 
mail  route,  as  well  as  many  personal 
friends  and  relatives,  joined  in  help- 
ing to  make  this  pleasant  surprise  for 
us. 

It  is  needless  to  say  to  those  who 
know  us  in  our  home  life  that  there 
have  been  forty  happy  years,  but  not 
any  more  so  than  they  can  be  for 
others  who  believe  that  marriage  and 
the  rearing  of  children  is  a  part  of 
God's  great  plan  to  perpetuate  the  hu- 
man race.  This  relationship  should 
not  be  entered  into  hastily,  nor  with- 
out due  consideration  for  it  is  a  life 
partnership  and  no  man-made  laws 
can  excuse  us  from  the  vows  we  make 
when  we  pledge  our  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion to  each  other  for  life.  There 
would  be  many  more  happy  homes  if 
contemplated  marriage  and  parent- 
hood were  made  a  subject  of  prayer, 
and  God's  Word  was  read  regularly 


and  His  counsel  daily  sought  in  the 
rearing  of  those  whom  He  has  en- 
trusted to  our  care.  We  have  seen 
many  changes  in  these  forty  years,  in 
the  speed  of  transportation,  in  the 
method  of  communication,  as  well  as 
the  manner  of  living,  but  love  is  still 
the  same  and  has  never  changed  since 
Adam  loved  Eve  in  the  Garden  of 
Eden. 

There  is  no  joy  in  life  that  can  be 
compared  with  that  of  coming  into  a 
happy  home  at  the  close  of  a  busy 
day,  to  be  greeted  by  those  we  love, 
and  those  who  love  us.  As  we  scan 
the  pages  of  history,  we  find  that  with 
few  exceptions,  those  who  have  made 
a  real  success  of  life  are  the  men  and 
women  who  have  believed  that  mar- 
riage is  honorable  and  that  the  rear- 
ing of  children  is  the  greatest  privi- 
lege that  God  has  given  to  the  Chil- 
dren of  Men.  How  very  sad  and 
lonely  must  be  the  experience  of  those 
who  have  never  known  the  joy  of  real, 
true  love  and  companionship  and 
heard  the  childish  laughted  of  their 
own  children. 

Someone  has  said,  "Ever  remember 
life  is  what  we  make  it."  And  we  are 
sure  this  is  true  of  married  life,  for 
there  is  no  outside  influence  which 
can  really  mar  the  pleasure  of  those 
who  truly  love  each  other. 

Again  we  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  all  our  friends  for  their 
many  acts  of  kindness  shown  to  us 
over  the  years,  and  trust  that  in  some 
way  we  may  be  able  to  render  some 
bit  of  service  to  you  in  return. 


WILLARD  GRANGE  HONORS 
PAST  MASTER  J.  A.  BOAK 

Recognition  of  the  many  years  of 
service  to  the  Grange  by  J.  Audley 
Boak,  of  Slippery  Hock  Township, 
was  given  recently  by  W  i  1 1  a  r  d 
Grange,  when  it  was  host  to  the 
members  of  the  other  Subordinate 
Granges  of  the  county  at  a  birthday 
party  tendered  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boak 
in  the  Grange  hall. 

Willard  Grange  hall  could  not  ac- 
commodate the  crowd  which  gathered 
on  the  occasion,  attesting  to  the  pop- 
ularity with  which  Mr.  Boak  and  his 
wife  are  held  in  Grange  circles. 

Appreciate  Grange  Service 

Appreciation  was  expressed  for  the 
time  Mr.  Boak  has  given  to  the 
Grange,  particularly  while  he  served 
as  Worthy  State  Master  from  1932 
to  1938,  and  also  as  Master  of  Willard 
Grange  and  Lawrence  County  Po- 
mona Grange.  Recognition  was  also 
given  his  activities  in  other  fields. 

Mr.  Boak  has  been  a  pioneer  in 
progressive  agricultural  movements 
in  the  county  over  a  long  span  of 
years.  He  was  active  in  the  organ- 
ization of  the  agricultural  extension 
program  in  the  county,  and  holds 
the  Degree  of  Master  Farmer  con- 
ferred by  Penn  State  College,  where 
he  now  serves  as  a  member,  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees. 

Willard  Grange  has  the  distinction 
of  being  one  of  ten  Granges  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  who  have  had 
a  member  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Worthy  State  Master,  and  Mr.  Boak 
18  today  the  only  living  Past  Master. 

The  meeting  had  been  arranged  in 
the  "nature  of  a  birthday  surprise  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boak,  and  was  spon- 


sored by  Willard  Grange,  under  the 
direction  of  Donald  L.  Cameron,  Lec- 
turer, who  presided  as  master  of 
ceremonies. 

Welcome  was  extended  by  Mr. 
Cameron,  with  the  invocation  by  Rev. 
B.  A.  Shrieber,  pastor  of  Princeton 
and  Mt.  Herman  churches.  Music 
was  furnished  by  the  Scott  Township 
high  school  orchestra  under  the  di- 
rection of  Mrs.  S.  A.  Eakin. 

Unveil  Picture 

Lawrence  Ferree,  Master  of  Wil- 
lard Grange,  spoke  briefly  and  un- 
veiled an  enlarged  picture  of  Mr. 
Boak,  which  is  to  hang  permanently 
in  the  Willard  Grange  hall.  This 
was  followed  by  the  assembly  sing- 
ing "Happy  Birthday,"  when  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Boak  were  escorted  to  places 
of  honor  in  the  front  of  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Dale  Currie,  of  East  New 
Castle  Grange,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Willard  Harlan,  of  Willard  Grange, 
sang  a  solo  written  by  Mrs.  Monas 
Stoner,  of  Rose  Point,  and  dedicated 
to  her  sons  in  the  service,  "There's  a 
Torch  of  Freedom  in  Her  Hand.^^ 
She  also  sang  "Little  Bit  of  Heaven. 

Assemblyman  W.  Sharp  Fullerton, 
Deputy  of  State  Grange,  stated  that 
there  had  never  been  a  State  Master 
who  had  done  more  to  promote  agri- 
culture than  Mr.  Boak. 

Greetings  were  also  given  by  Gil- 
bert E.  Long,  of  Willard  Grange; 
Glenn  Patterson,  of  Pomona  Gi'ange, 
and  John  W.  Cox,  Wilmington 
Grange. 

Messages  of  congratulation  ^^^rere 
read  from  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  State 
Master;  Ira  C.  Gross,  also  of  the 
State  Grange;  W.  H.  McCullough, 
Pomona  Master;  Judge  John  G. 
Lamoree,  and  Rev.  Ross  V.  Haverfield. 
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THE  GRANGE  ORGANIZATION 

(Concluded  from   page   1.) 

who  would  have  Uncle  Sam  run  the 
railroads,  the  industries  and  the 
farms.  They  would  continue  and  ex- 
pand crop  production  controls,  price 
controls  and  similar  expediencies. 
They  would  even  substitute  govern- 
ment-directed collective  farms  of 
great  area,  after  the  Russian  pattern, 
for  the  family  size  farms  of  today. 
These  factory  farms,  they  say,  would 
be  more  efficient.  Those  of  us  who 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
8uch  enterprises  question  the  validity 
of  this  agument. 

Our  objection  to  socialized  agricul- 
ture, however,  is  based  more  on  social 
than  on  economic  grounds.  Farming 
is  a  way  of  life  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic enterprise.  Family  size  farms 
are  the  bedrock  of  our  democracy. 
Destroy  them,  and  the  American  way 
of  life  is  uprooted.  During  the  past 
few  years  we  have  seen  far  too  much 
evidence  of  the  shortcomings  of  Uncle 
Sam  as  a  businessman  to  be  per- 
suaded to  trust  our  business  wholly 
to  his  care.  After  the  war  will  free 
enterprise  be  restored,  under  such 
reasonable  governmental  safeguards 
as  may  be  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  interest  or  will  the  present 
tendency  to  let  Uncle  Sam  do  it  con- 
tinue? This  question  should  be  de- 
bated in  every  subordinate  Grange  of 
Pennsylvania :  "W  hat  changes  in 
competitive  free  enterprise,  as  it 
existed  before  the  war,  are  necessary 
in  order  to  prevent  abuses  and  avoid 
the  alternative  of  state  socialism?" 

Other  Issues.  These  are  but  three 
of  many  issues  that  merit  serious  dis- 
cussion in  the  Grange.  Some  of  the 
others  are: 

What  is  likely  to  be  the  economic 
position  of  Pennsylvania  agriculture 
after  the  war,  and  what  adjustments 
in  farming  may  be  necessary? 

Recognizing  that  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  depends  largely  on  the 
prosperity  of  industry  and  labor, 
and  full  employment  of  all  classes, 
can  the  somewhat  conflicting  points 
of  view  of  these  three  groups  be  har- 
monized ? 

Pennsylvania  has  a  large  area  of 
abandoned  farm  land  and  land  that 
is  unprofitable  for  farming  under 
present  economic  conditions.  Should 
the  government,  federal  or  state,  pur- 
chanse  such  land  and  devote  it  to 
forestry  and  public  recreation,  or 
should  control  remain  within  the 
county  and  community? 

Looking  toward  the  inevitable  post- 
war period  of  lower  prices  for  farm 
products,  what  can  be  done  to  lower 
the  costs  of  distribution  and  market- 
ing, as  well  as  of  production,  so  that 
the  farmer  will  receive  a  larger  share 
of  the  consumer  dollar? 

What  can  the  Grange  do  to 
strengthen  those  local  public  agencies 
yhich  are  most  intimately  concerned 
|n  the  building  of  democracy — the 
home,  the  church  and  the  school  ? 

Recognizing  its  responsibilities  as 
a  public  educational  institution.  The 
Pennsylvania  State  College  has  pre- 
pared a  series  of  discussion  leaflets  on 
some  of  these  issues.  They  are  avail- 
able for  use  in  the  Grange  and  by 
other  groups.  The  College  also  offers 
Its  services  to  Grange  lecturers  and 
others  in  preparing  outlines  for  dis- 
cussion of  public  problems  that  are 
not  now  included  in  this  series. 

In  past  years,  the  Grange  has  had 
an  enviable  record  in  helping  to 
crystallize  the  judgment  of  rural  peo- 
ple on  questions  of  public  policy. 
^lU  the  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges  of  Pennsylvania  do  their 
part,    at    this    critical    juncture,    to 


Intake  flue  and  baffle. 


DAIRY  COWS  can't  stay  at  their 
healthiest  in  an  improperly 
ventilated  stable.  Install  your  own 
homemade  ventilator  and  protect 
the  health  of  stock  by  eliminating 
drafts  and  dampness. 

Stock  kept  in  good  condition 
gives  better  milk  and  more  of  it. 
Also,  properly  ventilated  stables 
require  fewer  repairs.  Join  the  many 
farmers  who  have  gained  the  ad- 
vantages of  improved  stable  venti- 
lation with  electric  ventilators  they 
built  and  installed  themselves. 

^^  Fan  it  inttalled  in  exhaust  flue.  Top  door  is  opened 
^^  for  summer  cooling  and  closed  for  winter  ventilotion. 


Intake  flue  opening. 


EVERY  STEP  SHOWN 
IN   NEW^  FREE   BULLETIN 

Every  step  in  the  building,  arrangement  and 
installation  of  a  homemade  dairy  stable  ven- 
tilator is  shown  in  a  new,  free  bulletin — "How 
to  Build  an  Electric  Dairy  Stable  Ventilator.'* 
It's  easy  to  build  and  the  cost  is  low.  The 
intake  and  exhaust  flues  are  made  of  wood 
and  can  be  built  by  anyone  able  to  use  a 
hammer,  saw  and  square.  The  inexpensive 
fan  can  be  installed  quickly  and  is  driven  by 
a  small  fractional  horsepxjwer  motor  that 
costs  little  to  operate  and  maintain.  It  will 
pay  you  to  learn  about  this  homemade  dairy 
stable  ventilator.  Mail  the  coupon   today  I 


LENGTHEN  THE  UFE  OF  YOUR  MOTOR  !  Proper  motor  care  means 
longer  motor  life.  Free  book,"How  to  Care  for  Farm  Electric  Equipment", 
tells  how.  Full  instructions  are  given  on  cleaning,  lubricating,  correct 
load,  prop)er  mounting,  ventilation.  And  care  of  motors  is  just  one  of 
the  helpful  subjects  discussed  in  this  book.  Check  the  coupon  for  your 
free  copy  and  mail  it  today  ! 


Electric  Companies  of  Pennsylvania 


MEMBERS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


I 
I 
I 


PENNSYLVANIA  ELECTRIC  ASSOCIATION 
RURAL  DEPARTMENT  O,  HARRISBURG,  PA. 

Please    send   me  free  bulletin    "How   to 
Build  an  Electric  Dairy  Stable  Ventilator." 

Nmme 


Address . 
County^ 


ELECTRIC  COMPANY  SUPPLYING  ME 

P]   Also  send  free  book  "How  to  Care  for  Farm 
Electric  Equipment." 


awaken  rural  people  to  the  paramount 
responsibility  of  citizenship — active 
interest  and  participation  of  the  in- 
dividual in  the  determination  of  pub- 
lic policy? 


Add  a  heaping  tablespoon  of  bak- 
ing soda  to  the  scalding  water  in 
which  you  dip  a  fowl  for  picking.  It 
then  only  takes  a  little  rubbing  to 
have  the  pin  feathers  vanish. 


In  all  things  throughout  the  world, 
the  men  who  look  for  the  crooked  will 
see  the  crooked,  the  men  who  look  for 
the  straight  will  see  the  straight. — 
Ruskin, 
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Post-War  Planning  for  Roads 

MANY  post-war  plans  are  being  suggested  these  days,  some  of  them 
good,  some  not  so  good.     The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  offered  a  very  constructive  suggestion  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Harrisburg,  when  it  called  attention  to  the  6,300  miles  of 
unimproved  roads  now  on  the  State  Highway   System  and  recommended 
the  completion  of  these  roads  as  a  worth-while  post-war  project. 

Many  of  these  roads  are  farm-to-market,  feeder  roads  and  rural  mail 
routes  and  their  completion  would  seem  more  needed  than  the  construction 
of  superhighways  and  boulevards. 

The  Grange  has  long  been  an  advocate  of  good  roads  and  this  action 
by  the  Exective  Committee  is  in  line  with  long-established  Grange  policy. 


The  conference  of  Grange  Lectur- 
ers and  other  officers  held  recently  at 
State  College  was  outstanding  in 
many  respects.  It  will  always  be  re- 
membered as  the  one  which  was  held 
when  Europe  was  invaded  by  the 
Allied  armies.  The  earnest  attitude 
of  the  Lecturers  toward  the  prob- 
lems affecting  agriculture  was  re- 
flected by  their  splendid  attendance 
at  all  sessions  of  the  conference. 
This  in  turn  indicated  that  Lecturers 
are  doing  a  real  wartime  job  back  in 
their  home  communities  by  keeping 
people  informed  on  vital  problems  of 
the  day  as  they  relate  to  agriculture. 

The  attendance,  so  far  as  is  known, 
was  the  largest  we  have  ever  had. 
Two  hundred  delegates  registered  and 
more  than  that  number  were  in  at- 
tendance at  some  of  the  sessions. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
the  conference  was  a  quartet  contest. 


Five  counties  were  represented  in  this 
contest,  namely  Chester,  Lawrence 
Beaver,  Center  and  Berks.  Chester 
County  represented  by  London  Grove 
Grange  won  first  place  and  will  be 
eligible  to  represent  Pennsylvania  at 
the  National  Grange  contest  to  be 
held  in  conjunction  with  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Session  at  Raleigh 
N.  C,  next  November.  Lawrence 
County  represented  by  Plain  Grove 
Grange  placed  second  and  Beaver 
County  represented  by  North  Sewick- 
ley  Grange  won  third  place. 

Beginning  on  page  1  is  the  address 
given  by  Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Dean 
of  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  wel- 
coming the  Lecturers  to  the  State 
College  Campus.  We  urge  you  to 
use  it  in  your  Grange  meetings.  It 
would  furnish  the  basis  for  at  least 
three  timely  and  worth-while  discus- 
sions and  talks. 


National  Grange  Submits  State- 
ment to  Republican  Platform 
Committee  on  Agriculture 

THE  national  Grange  was  invited  by  both  the  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic platform  makers  to  submit  the  views  of  Agriculture  to  the  plat- 
form committees.  The  following  statement  was  given  to  the  Repub- 
licans at  Chicago  by  the  National  Grange  Executive  Committee.  Similar 
statements  will  be  made  to  the  Democrats  at  their  convention. 

Lasting  prosperity  demands  that  agriculture  maintains  itself  as  an 
independent,  self-supporting  industry,  without  subsidies,  and  free  from 
regimentation,  but  assured  of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  a  just  share  of  the 
prosperity  flowing  from  the  wealth  it  creates. 

The  nation  demands  a  program  for  an  economy  of  plenty  which  makes 
full  employment  possible.  A  proper  balance  of  income  between  agricul- 
ture, labor  and  industry  is  necessary  to  sustain  such  an  economy. 

Agriculture  must  be  recognized  as  an  essential  war  industry  to  enable 
it  to  meet  the  demands  for  food  for  our  armed  forces,  our  allies,  and  for 
our  domestic  needs. 

We  will  take  adequate  steps  to  assure  a  sound  price  structure  for  farm 
crops  at  a  level  which  is  just  to  agriculture,  just  to  labor,  and  just  to 
industry,  maintained  by  commodity  loans,  support  prices,  or  whatever  means 
are  best  adapted  to  specific  crops. 

Maintaining  abundant  production  for  the  benefit  of  our  national  econ- 
omy will  be  accompanied  by  surplus  problems  which  can  be  met  under  an 
economy  of  abundance  with  full  employment  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
when  supplemented  by  developing  (1)  new  uses  for  crops  particularly  in 
industry;  (2)  new  varieties  of  crops;  (3)  new  markets;  and  (4)  improved 
distribution,  all  of  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  develop. 

Surplus  war  materials  must  neither  be  dumped  to  destroy  sound  price 
levels,  nor  made  the  basis  for  speculative  profiteering,  but  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  an  orderly  manner  wherever  the  need  for  them  exists. 

(Alternative) — Surplus  war  commodities  must  not  be  dumped  so  as  to 
upset  markets  and  destroy  continuing  production  by  agriculture,  labor  and 
industry. 

We  promise  equal  tariff  protection  for  all  groups.  Wo  favor  the  Ameri- 
can market  for  the  American  farmer;  we  approve  honest  reciprocity  in 
trade,  but  we  oppose  secretly  made  executive  reciprocal  trade  treaties  which 
sacrifice  American  farmers  and  American  workmen. 

We  affirm  our  continued  support  of  the  principle  of  farmer-owned  and 
farmer-controlled  co-operative  associations. 

We  favor  the  consolidation  of  federal  agencies  extending  or  supervis- 
ing farm  credit  under  one  independent,  bi-partisan  board  to  eliminate  the 


ANNA  HOLSTEIN  BISBING 

Anna  Holstein  Bisbing,  Flora  of 
the  Penna.  State  Grange,  1888  to 
1896,  died  March  16,  1944,  aged  85. 
She  was  a  resident  of  Plymouth 
Township,  Montgomery  County,  for 
the  past  51  years,  and  the  daughter 
of  the  late  Captain  George  W.  and 
Elizabeth  Bisbing.  She  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Cold  Point  Grange  No.  606, 
Montgomery  County,  for  62  years. 
She  was  the  neice  of  the  late  Anna 
Morris  Holstein,  Ceres  of  the  Penna. 
State  Grange,  and  Major  William 
Holstein,  Chaplain  of  the  State 
Grange,  all  holding  office  at  the  same 
time  from  Montgomery  County. 

She  was  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her  for  her  kindly,  pleasant,  congen- 
ial disposition.    She  kept  her  Grange 


interest  to  the  end,  and  had  much 
Grange  data  of  historic  value.  As  an 
officer,  her  dignity  and  perfect  enun- 
ciation will  always  be  remembered. 
She  was  buried  at  Christ  Old  Swedes 
Churchyard,  Swedesburg,  Montgom- 
ery County,  Penna. 


Judge  J.  Gordon  F  1  a  n  n  e  r  y, 
Dutchess  county.  New  York,  recently 
complimented  the  Grange  on  its  fore- 
sight in  training  boys  and  girls 
through  the  Juvenile  Grange.  He 
said,  "I  have  never  had  a  case  of 
Juvenile  delinquency  from  a  Grange 
family."  The  same  statement  has 
been  made  by  numerous  other  law 
enforcement  officials,  who  clearly 
recognize  the  benefit  of  Grange  train- 
ing and  ideals. 


present  confusion  and  conflict,  and  favor  the  return  to  control  by  farmers 
of  those  credit  agencies  for  which  they  supply  the  capital  structure. 

We  will  place  administration  and  management  of  agriculture's  affairs 
more  fully  in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  their  state  and  local  agencies  in 
order  to  reduce  federal  and  centralized  control  to  the  necessary  minimum. 
We  pledge  administration  by  lawful  and  constitutional  methods,  rather 
than  by  arbitrary  decrees. 

We  will  establish  a  comprehensive  system  of  conservation  and  improve- 
ment of  the  soil,  water,  forest  and  wildlife  resources  for  the  welfare  and 
security  of  all  the  people  and  through  which  farmers  will  be  aided  to 
carry  out  measures  for  the  public  interest. 

We  approve  orderly  development  of  reclamation  and  irrigation  as  con- 
ditions justify,  giving  preference  to  the  self-liquidating  projects  which  can 
be  developed  in  connection  with  power. 

Tenancy  under  sound  terms  of  tenure  is  a  stop  toward  land  ownership. 
Where  more  than  normal  tenancy  exists  the  problem  must  be  met  by  remov- 
ing the  basic  cause. 

The  work  of  vocational  agriculture  and  the  extension  service  should 
be  strengthened  and  expanded. 

We  favor  all  practical  steps  for  promoting  the  stability  of  the  family- 
sized  farm. 

We  pledge  the  party  to  promote  the  development  of  adequate  rural 
transportation  facilities;  the  extension  of  rural  electrification;  and  a  prac- 
tical soil  conservation  program. 

We  favor  constructive  support  for  crop  insurance  on  a  limited  scale 
until  it  can  become  self-supporting. 

We  pledge  the  reorganization  and  decentralization  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  restoring  American  agriculture  to  an  independent  status 
free  from  regimentation  and  unnecessary  government  control.  The  operat- 
ing field  agencies  of  the  Department  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
divorced  from  politics,  and  operated  as  far  as  practicable  under  fanner 
control. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  farmers  are  to  meet  the  war  and  post-war  demands 
for  food,  it  is  essential  that  they  be  free  from  unnecessary  interference  and 
be  assured  of  a  fair  price  in  the  market  place  in  lieu  of  subsidies. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.   Georgia    Kresge, 

Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kifflbertoo. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


HOME  ECONOMICS  CONTEST 

Because  of  many  requests,  we  are 
reprinting  the  rules  for  the  contest 
outlined  in  the  February  issue  of 
Grange  News. 

A  Contest  using  "Discarded  Men's 
Shirts"  suggested  by  the  National 
Home  Economics  Committee,  will  be 
sponsored  by  the  Pennsylvania  Home 
Economics  Committee  during  the 
year. 

All  Subordinate  Granges  are  urged 
to  participate  by  making  articles  to 
be  judged  at  a  Pomona  meeting.  The 
articles  should  include  (1)  An  article 
for  the  home.  (2)  A  garment  or  play- 
thing for  a  child.  (3)  A  garment  or 
part  of  a  garment  for  an  adult.  The 
best  group  of  three  articles  submitted 
by  the  Subordinate  Grange  will  be 
judged  on  economy,  color,  design  and 
appropriateness  of  material  used. 

The  above  selection  of  three  pieces 
from  each  Pomona  will  be  sent  to  the 
State  Grange  meeting  where  they  will 
again  be  judged  and  awards  as  fol- 
lows will  be  made  to  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee  of  the  Subordi- 
nate Grange  submitting  it: 
$10.00 First 

5.00 Second 

3.00 Third 

No  group  containing  more  than  the 
three  articles  listed  above  will  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Bring  or  send  articles  to  State 
Grange  with  your  delegates  and 
make  them  responsible  for  their  re- 
turn. Articles  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  State  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee the  first  day  of  the  State 
Grange  Session. 

One  or  more  discarded  shirts  may 
be  used  for  one  article  and  trim- 
mings may  be  added. 

The  following  suggestions  are 
given  for  judging  the  exhibit  of  ar- 
ticles made  from  Discarded  Men's 
Shirts.  Any  number  of  articles  may 
oe  submitted  for  the  Subordinate 
Grange  meeting,  but  only  three  ar- 
ticles may  be  sent  to  the  Pomona 
meeting  from  any  Subordinate 
Grange  as  described  in  the  previous 
article  and  only  one  complete  set  of 
three  articles  from  each  Pomona  can 
be  sent  to  fhe  State  meeting  in  De- 
cember. 

The  judge  should  be  a  well-qualified 
person  such  as  an  extension  repre- 
sentative, a  home  economics  high 
school  teacher  or  a  home  economics 
trained  homemaker. 

The  following  score  card  is  sug- 
gested : 

^-  Suitability  of  article  for 

p   ^  l^s   use    30  points 

^-  Originality  and  good 
taste  in  making  use  of 
materials     25  points 

^-  Value  of  article  in  rela- 
tion to  the  quality  of 
material     (10    points)  I 

and    time    spent    in  I 

making  it  (15  points). 

D  p|^*»^     25  points 

•  ^olor  and  design  as  ap- 
plied  to   finished   arti- 

p  -rn.^^®    10  points 

^•Workmanship    10  points 


CLOTHING  PRICES 

ARE  GOING  UP 


CHERRY  SHORTCAKE 

Blend  3  cups  of  fresh  cherries  with 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  tablespoon 
of  flour.  Place  in  a  greased  casserole 
and  dot  with  2  tablespoons  of  butter. 
Heat  in  the  oven  while  the  shortcake 
mixture  is  being  prepared.  For  the 
shortcake,  sift  flour  and  measure  VA 
cups.  Sift  again  with  Vs  cup  of  sug- 
ar, 2  teaspoons  of  baking  powder  and 
H  teaspoon  salt.  Rub  in  H  cup  of 
butter,  add  one  egg  which  has  been 


beaten  with  Vs  cups  of  milk.  Pour 
the  mixture  over  the  fruit.  Bake  in 
a  moderately  hot  oven  375  degrees, 
for  25  minutes.    Serves  six. 


Deeds  are  better  things  than  words 

are. 
Actions  mightier  than  boastings! 

— Longfellow. 

We  light  tomorrow  with  our  today. 
— Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


"Holding  the  Line"  on  Wearing 
Apparel  Not  a  Success 

The  Office  of  Price  Administration 
admits  that  it  has  not  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  "holding  the  line"  with 
reference  to  the  cost  of  clothing  and 
wearing  apparel.  Not  only  have 
prices  advanced  in  rather  scandalous 
fashion  in  many  lines,  but  there  has 
been  a  pronounced  deterioration  in 
the  quality  of  the  goods  offered  for 
sale. 

For  example,  one  Washington 
woman  reports  having  paid  $24.95 
recently  for  a  very  ordinary  cotton 
dress  of  the  type  that  sold  for  $5.95 
in  the  prewar  period.  Women's  cot- 
ton nightgowns  that  formerly  sold 
for  $1.95  are  now  retailing  for  $8.95. 
White  cotton  cloth,  suitable  for  mak- 
ing dresses,  is  almost  unobtainable 
and  sells  in  the  Nation's  Capital  for 
$5.00  a  yard. 


Our  Fashion  and  Patfern  Department 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin  Ccoin  preferred). 

HAT  «  BAG 


Did  you  know  that  a  slip  used  be- 
tween the  pillow  and  case  helps 
lengthen  the  life  of  a  pillowcase?  It 
keeps  the  hard  ticking  from  rubbing 
against  it.  Make  the  underslip  of 
any  soft  washable  cotton  material 
you  have  on  hand.  And  when  the 
pillowcase  is  folded  at  the  same  place 
constantly  the  weakened  material  at 
the  sides  may  split.  If  yours  are 
made  of  seamless  tubing  open  the 
closed  ends,  refold  the  cases,  and 
close  the  seam.  You'll  get  more  wear 
from  pillowcases  this  way. 

Mend  splits  and  tears  in  rubber 
raincoats  or  capes  right  away.  AVater- 
proof  adhesive  or  Scotch  tape  will 
hold  the  torn  ends  together  indefi- 
nitely.   Place  it  inside  the  garment. 

PARAFFIN 

If  .you  begin  now  to  save  the  para- 
ffin pieces  as  you  open  jams  or  jellies, 
by  placing  them  in  an  old  coffee  pot 
(after  they're  washed  in  cold  water) 
you'll  have  it  ready  when  preserving 
time  rolls  around  again.  All  you 
have  to  do  is  to  place  the  coffee  pot 
over  a  low  flame  and  pour  over  jellies 
when  melted  and  put  the  pot  away  aw 
is,  until  it's  needed  again.  There's 
no  bother,  no  fuss,  no  waste,  as  every 
drop  is  used. 


BEETS 


To  can  beets  and  keep  them  nice 
dark  red,  take  the  water  which  they 
have  been  cooked  in,  strain  your  water 
and  dilute  the  vinegar  with  it.  They 
will  stay  red. 


MENDER 


Total   100  points 

If  not  BONDS— i&uy  STAMPS. 


r  find  a  good  way  to  mend  my 
gloves  is  by  putting  a  knife  handle 
in  the  finger  of  them.  Also  when  you 
wash  gloves  stretch  each  finger  with 
knife  handle,  to  keep  from  shrinking 
too  much. 


SHADES 

Shades  for  the  kitchen  and  bath- 
room can  be  made  out  of  oilcloth  to 
match  the  color  scheme  of  the  room. 
Tack  on  old  rollers. 


3805 — This  bright  washaWe  two-plecer  is  a 
Ughthearted  fashion  keyed  to  your 
busy  summertime  life.  Sizes  12  to 
44.  Size  36,  3%  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 
3  yds.   ruffling. 

3716 — ^And  do  make  your  summer  suit  an 
ensemble  with  thl^?  smart  hot  and 
bag.  Cut  in  one  size,  hat  and  bag 
require  only  1   yd.   35-ln.    fabric. 

3639 — Your  small  daughter  will  live  in  this 
cute  little-girl  version  of  your  own 
attractive  suit  dress.  Sizes  6  to 
14.     Size  8,  2%    yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

3*37 — A  gay  little  sunsuit  about  as  big 
as  a  postage  stamp  and  as  cute  as 
a  button.  Sizes  1.  2,  3.  4.  Size  2, 
%   yd.  35-ln.  fabric,   %   yd.  ruffling. 

3859 — A    flattering   hat    with    a    brim    is    al- 
most a  necessity   in  bright  summer 
weather — and    you'll    find    that    you 
can't    do    without    the    smart    "hobo 
bag"  either!      Cut   in   one  size,   hat 
requires    %    yd.   35-in.   fabric;     bag 
requires    %     yd.    35-ln.    fabric. 
3802 — For    those    breathless    summer    after- 
noons, there's  nothing  prettier  than 
this    soft    frock     in    a    flower-fresh 
print.       Sizes    14    to    46.       Size    36 
3%     yds.    35-in.     fabric,    1V4    yds. 
ruffling. 


3777 — This  sleek  sunback  is  as  smooth  as 
vanilla  ice  cream — and  twice  as 
cool.  The  bolero  is  yours  at  no 
cov^r  charge.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size 
16  214  yds.  35-in  fabric  (dress); 
IH    yds.   35-in.  fabric   (bolero). 

3680 — A  pretty  pinafore  is  the  most  charm- 
ing antidote  you  can  find  for  a 
soaring  thermometer.  Sizes  10  to 
40.     Size  16,  3%   yds.  36-in.  fabric. 

3M1 — Match  your  own  pinafore  with  a 
pint-size  pinny  for  your  angel 
child.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8  29W 
yds.    35-in.    fabric.  ' 

2784 — This  pencil-slim  basque  frock  with  its 
paper-crisp    ruffles    spells    summer- 
time   glamour.        Sizes     10    to    20 
Size  16.  3%  yds.  35-in.  fabric.  1% 
yds.    ruffling. 

3806— Your  Sunbonnet  Sue  will  love  this 
gay  little  low-backed  dress  and 
pretty  bonnet  to  tie  under  her  chin 
Sizes  4  to  10.  Size  8.  2%  yds" 
35-ln.  fabric,  6%  yds.  braid  (bon- 
net  and   apron). 

The  Summer  Fashion  Book  is  ready  17"^ 
styles  in  color.  Limited  supply.  I5c  a 
copy,  or  only  10c  with  a  pattern.  Include 
2c  extra  for  mailing. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


Who  loves  a  tree  he  loves  the  life 
That  springs  in  star  and  clod; 

He  loves  the  love  that  gilds  the  clouds 
And  greens  the  April  sod; 

He  loves  the  wide  Beneficence. 
His  soul  takes  hold  on  God. 

— Samuel   Walter  Foss. 


In  the  spring  we  are  much  aware 
of  the  birds  as  they  return  from 
their  far  journeys  and  become  very 
busy  with  song  and  nest  building 
around  our  homes  and  orchards. 
Come  June  with  its  high  tide  of 
growing  things  and  even  the  least 
observant  of  farm  boys  and  girls  can- 
not fail  to  become  conscious  of  the 
flowers  that  everywhere  abound;  but 
when  the  hot  days  of  July  and  Aug- 
ust are  with  us  and  the  sun  beats 
down  so  unmercifully  on  the  back  of 
the  lad  who  is  hoeing  the  garden  or 
the  girl  who  is  picking  berries,  then 
we  begin  to  be  conscious  of  the 
beauty  and  blessing  of  trees.  There 
isn't  anything  better  about  now  than 
to  lie  on  your  back  in  the  grass  and 
look  up  into  the  leaves  of  a  tree.  You 
know  one  of  our  American  poets 
wrote  a  poem  that  is  called  "Shade," 

"The  kindliest  thing  God  ever  made. 
His  hand  of  very  healing  laid 
Upon  a  fevered  world,  is  shade. 
His  glorious  company  of  trees 
Throw    out    their   mantles,    and    on 

these 
The  dust-stained  traveler  finds  ease. 
Green    temples,    closed    against    the 

beat 
Of  noontide's  blinding  glare  and 

heat. 
Open  to  any  pilgrim's  feet. 
This  is  God's  hospitality. 
And  whoso  rests  beneath  a  tree 
Hath  cause  to  thank  His  gratefully. 


And  while  you  are  thinking  about 
the  goodness  of  God  in  giving  us 
shade  you  might  be  reminded  of  this 
little  poem  called  "Leaves," 

"When  God  the  leaves  of  summer 
made 
He  left  .their  surface  dull 
And  nonreflecting  that  their  shade 
Our  wearied  eyes  may  lull. 

"The  oak,  the  elm,  the  beech,  the  ash, 
Have  not  a  leaf  that  gleams; 
They  cannot  catch  and  onward  flash 
The  sun's  most  searching  beams. 

"And  as  he  shades  us  from  the  glare 

He  minds  us,  too,  in  cold; 
And  glazes  winter  leaves  with  care 
To  make  them  shine  like  gold." 


There  are  many  lovely  poems  about 
trees  that  you  can  use  on  a  series  of 
"tree"  programs,  some  of  them  you 
already  know,  like  Joyce  Kilmer's 
"Trees"  and  Bryant's  "The  Groves 
Were  God's  First  Temples,"  but  they 
are  so  lovely  they  will  always  bear 
repeating.  Why  not  start  today  to 
make  a  collection  of  poems  about 
trees,  and  to  plan  to  make  "Trees"  the 
theme  of  your  August  programs? 

You  might  have  a  little  panel  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject;  Which  is 
more  interesting,  flowers,  animals  or 
trees,  with  one  child  speaking  in 
favor  of  each  and  another  leading  the 
discussion.  Have  some  of  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  prepared  in  ad- 
vance. Let  all  the  members  take  part 
at  the  end. 

Or  you  could  use  as  a  topic ;  Which 
is  of  more  value  the  pine,  the  oak 
or  the  apple  trees?  Prepare  some 
questions   which   will   bring   out   the 


comparative  values  of  hard  and  soft 
woods  and  the  value  of  fruit  in  our 
diet. 

For  your  first  roll  call  have  each 
one  give  "My  Favorite  Tree" ;  for  the 
second  roll  call  have  each  one  give 
the  name  of  a  tree  and  some  use  to 
which  the  wood  is  put. 
,  Can  you  find  some  songs  about 
trees  ? 

Have  a  group  of  four  or  five  each 
give  a  quotation  about  trees;  for  ex- 
ample, Calvin  Coolidge  said,  "When 
boys  and  trees  are  good  comrades, 
nothing  is  to  be  feared  for  either  of 
them." 

George  Elliot  said,  **My  life  should 
grow  like  trees  both  tall  and  fair, 
that  rise  and  spread,  and  bloom  to- 
ward fuller  fruit  each  year." 

Another  writer  said,  "A  person 
who  has  not  had  an  intimate,  friendly 
acquaintance  with  some  special  tree 
has  missed  something  in  life." 

Have  someone  read  aloud  Team- 
work in  Conservation  by  H.  W. 
Wack.  It  may  have  been  given  be- 
fore on  this  page.  You  won't  mind 
if  we  repeat,  for  I  believe  every  Ju- 
venile Grange  should  have  a  copy  of 
these  resolutions  in  their  Lecturer's 
kit. 

"I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  one  tree  this  year.  I  will  try  to 
find  out  all  about  it,  when  it  blos- 
soms, what  its  seeds  are  like,  where  it 
grows,  what  its  uses  are,  how  it  is 
cared  for,  and  what  its  principal  ene- 
mies are. 

"I  resolve  to  learn  the  names  of  all 
the  trees  that  grow  near  my  home. 

"I  resolve  to  plant  one  tree  where 
it  will  grow  to  be  a  useful  and  valu- 
able addition  to  the  community. 

"I  resolve  not  to  injure  any  tree 
needlessly  by  breaking  its  branches 
or  wounding  its  bark. 

"I  resolve  that  I  will  not  carelessly 
start  any  fires  that  may  spread  to 
woodlands  or  injure  any  trees. 

"I  resolve  not  to  disturb  the  nest 
of  any  bird  or  kill  any  useful  wild 
bird. 

"I  resolve  to  use  my  influence  to 
induce  others  to  care  for  trees  and  to 
discourage  all  useless  injury  to  trees. 

"I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  some  animal,  bird  or  insect,  that 
is  a  friend  of  the  trees  in  its  native 
place.  I  will  try  to  learn  how  it  lives 
and  how  it  helps  the  trees.  • 

"I  resolve  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  some  insect  that  is  injurious 
to  trees;  I  wiir  try  to  find  out  how  it 
injures  the  trees  and  to  learn  the 
methods  that  may  be  used  to  combat 
it." 

You  can  use  these  resolutions  on 
your  program  by  having  them  all 
read  by  some  one  person  and  then 
taken  up  and  discussed  briefly,  or  you 
can  have  nine  different  persons,  each 
one  reading  one  of  the  resolutions 
and  leading  a  brief  discussion  on  it. 
You  might  like  to  spread  them  over 
both  of  the  August  meetings. 

Things  to  think  about  in  your  dis- 
cussion would  be;  how  many  of  these 
can  we,  as  a  Juvenile  Grange,  do 
anything  about?  How  many  of  them 
can  we  work  at  individually?  Four 
or  five  of  you  might  like  to  take  the 
first  resolution  as  an  individual  proj- 
ect, each  one  taking  a  different  tree 
and  then  at  some  later  meeting  tell 
us  the  result  of  their  study. 

The  same  could  be  done  with  num- 
bers eight  and  nine. 

Or  you  could  select  some  one  tree 
that  you  could  make  a  special  study 


of  as  a  group.  It  would  be  very  in- 
teresting I  think  to  take,  for  in- 
stance, our  American  elm.  At  your 
next  meeting  be  sure  and  bring  one 
long  slender  elm  branch  and  place  it 
in  a  conspicuous  position  against  a 
light  background.  If  your  Grange 
possesses  a  spotlight  and  you  can  ar- 
range to  shut  off  the  other  lights  and 
spot  this  single  branch  while  the 
Matron  speaks  for  just  a  minute 
about  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the 
elm,  you  will  have  accomplished 
something  worth  while,  I  think.  You 
might  also  have  a  collection  of  pic- 
tures of  elms. 

Every  child  can  take  part  in  such 
I  program.  Each  one  giving  some 
one  fact  about  these  trees.  How  many 
varieties  grow  in  our  vicinity? 
Where  do  they  grow?  What  is  the 
wood  used  for?  Does  the  tree  have 
any  other  uses?  Does  it  have  a  blos- 
som? What  is  the  seed  like?  Dis- 
eases? Pests?  (Though  very  hardy 
the  elm  happens  to  be  a  tree  which 
has  many  enemies.)  Several  elms 
have  been  famous  in  history.  Tell 
about  them. 

There  are  many  legendary  stories 
about  elm  trees.  The  Indians  had  one, 
^o  do  the  Irish.  You  may  know  the 
Did  Greek  legend  to  the  effect  that 
the  beautiful  wife  of  Orpheus  was 
stolen  and  carried  away  into  Hades. 
Orpheus  wandered  there  for  many 
moons,  trying  vainly  to  gain  her  re- 
lease. When  he  returned  to  earth  he 
fashioned  for  himself  a  harp  and 
found  in  it  his  only  consolation.  The 
music  that  he  made,  though  mourn- 
ful, was  so  beautiful  that  the  earth 
took  on  new  life  and  crowding  over 
it  came  a  grove  of  elms,  marching 
to  his  music,  and  forming  a  green 
temple  in  whose  shade  he  loved  to 
ponder  and  produce  sweet  melody  as 
long  as  he  remained  on  earth. 


These  are  just  a  few  of  the  many 
thoughts  that  occur  to  me,  and  you 
will  have  many  others  I  know  as  soon 
as  you  begin  thinking  about  a  pro- 
gram built  around  trees. 

Surely   you    will    adopt    the   second 


resolution  as  your  project  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  this  series  of  pro- 
j?rams.  During  this  month  you  could 
learn  to  recognize  trees  by  their 
leaves.  Later  in  the  year  you  can 
bring  in  specimens  and  learn  to  tell 
their  names  from  the  wood  and  bark. 
If  you  have  Boy  Scouts  in  your  Juve- 
nile, get  them  to  lead  this  study. 

It  was  a  great  privilege  to  be  at 
State  College  for  the  leadership  con- 
ference  and  to  meet  a  few  of  our 
good  Juvenile  workers.  We  were 
sorry  to  have  so  little  time  to  spend 
with  them.  I  believe  that  another 
year  we  should  arrange  for  more 
time  for  the  Juvenile  conferences. 

Present  at  the  conference  were 
Deputies,  Miss  Workley  and  Mrs. 
Fullerton,  of  Lawrence  County;  Mn. 
Snyder  of  Mercer,  and,  for  part  of 
the  sessions,  Mrs.  Madigan,  of  Brad- 
ford, and  Mrs.  Biddle,  of  Centre. 

Matrons,  Mrs.  Balthaser  and 
Shaffer,  of  Berks;  Mrs.  Williams 
and  Mrs.  Hicknerell,  of  Crawford; 
Mrs.  Jackson,  of  Lawrence;  Mrs. 
Searight  and  Mrs.  Kane,  of  Beaver; 
Mrs.  Pierson,  of  Mercer;  Mrs.  Frack, 
of  Northampton,  and  Mrs  Lyon, 
Matron  of  our  newest  Juvenile  which 
is  located  in  Fayette  County. 
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Again  and  again  we  have  said  to 
our  Juvenile  Matrons,  there  is  noth- 
ing more  worth  while  that  you  can 
do  than  to  help  your  boys  and  girls 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  the 
world  of  growing  things."  From  time 
to  time  we  have  been  suggesting 
books  which  will  be  useful  to  you 
in  this  work.  Some  of  them  will  have 
much  material  that  you  can  use  on 
your  programs;  some  you  will  like 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  children 
— will  be  good  to  give  as  awards  or 
to  buy  for  your  school  library;  some 
you  will  want  to  study  yourself  so 
that  you  may  be  better  equipped  to 
help  your  group.  Why  not  ask  your 
Subordinate  to  help  you  buy  a  few 
of  these  books.  Probably  your  local 
or  county  library  will  have  many  of 
them. 


Author  Title  Publisher  Pricf 

Skinner — ''Myths  and  Legends  of  Flowers,  Trees,  etc 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

Dupuy— "Our  Bird  Friends  and  Foes."    John  C.  Winston  Co $1.00 

Athey— "Along  Nature's  Trails."     American  Book  Co 90 

Medsger— "Nature    Rambles"    (Spring,    Summer,    Autumn,    Winter) 

per  vol.  .90 

Blanchan-— "Nature's   Garden."     Doubleday    1.00 

(A  guide  to  the  recognition  of  wild  flowers  and  the  relationship  existing 
between  them  and  their  insect  benefactors.     Arranged  by  colors.) 

Bronson— "Wonder  World  of  Ants"     Harcourt,  Brace  Co 1.50 

Baker— "When  the  Stars  Come  Out."     Viking  Press  2.50 

Cheney— "What  Tree  Is  That?"    Appleton  2.00 

Peterson— "Junior  Book  of  Birds."     Houghton,  Mifflin  Co 2.00 

Sutton— "Birds  of  Pennsylvania."     Penna.  Book  Service   1.00 


CORPORAL  PHYLLIS  ORBEN 
SPEAKS  AT  PIKE  POMONA 

Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange,  No. 
64.  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  at  a  splen- 
did meeting  with  Raymondskill  Val- 
ley Grange  No.  1742,  Pike  County, 
June  17,  heard  reports  of  the  growth 
of  the  Granges  in  the  area  and  joined 
with  other  Grange  forces  in  launch- 
ing work  of  importance  which  will 
reach  into  the  fall  and  winter  period. 
The  meetings  in  Pike  are  always  an 
inspiration  to  the  Subordinate 
Granges  of  the  two  counties. 

Present  were  Mineola,  Hamilton, 
Pocono,  Raymondskill  Valley  and 
Mount  Prospect  Grange  members. 

Much  of  the  meetings,  in  the  after- 
noon and  evening,  was  devoted  to 
informal  fellowship  features  and 
forums.  Splendid  renditions  in  music 
and  other  entertainment  were  en- 
joyed.    Pomona  Master  Oscar  Prae- 


torius  called  the  gathering  to  order, 
all  singing  "America"  and  giving  the 
flag  salute. 

Joyous  greeting  was  given  Phyllis 
Orben,  Corporal  of  the  W.  A.  C.,  « 
widely  known  Grange  worker,  former 
school  teacher,  and  very  popular  with 
the  Grange  members  and  their 
friends. 

The  corporal  was  the  main  speaker. 
She  told  all  the  features  of  her  camp 
training  in  a  most  interesting  way, 
detailing  the  steps  in  her  work  to  her 
present  advancement  in  the  official 
ranks. 

Messrs.  Jones,  Frailey,  Hessler, 
Thomas,  Felker,  Warner,  Mrs. 
Thomas  Mrs.  Felker,  and  Lecturer 
Case,  lecturer  of  Raymondskill  Val- 
ley Grange ;  Mrs.  Edna  Lauer,  Philip 
Kishpaugh,  Jean  Blackman,  Mata- 
moras  Grange  Lecturer;  also  Mrs- 
Romaine  DeBoise,  spoke  as  did  JiJ^' 
ius  Kiesel,  the  latter  on  War  Debt. 


Mineola  Grange  reported  o  v  e  r  a 
dozen  new  members  since  last  quar- 
ter's announcement.  At  night  the 
Grange  was  opened  in  Fifth  Degree 
session. 

Readings  followed,  Jean  Blackman 
presenting  "Flowers  of  Sunshine"; 
Corp.  Orben  told  of  her  visit  to  the 
Chinese  Embassy,  Washington,  and 
her  royal  reception  by  our  Allies. 
Kr.  Buck,  of  Carbon  County,  brought 
greetings  from  his  county. 

Fall  meeting  of  Pomona  was  an- 
nounced for  September  16,  1944,  at 
Matamoras,  Pa.,  with  Mount  Pleas- 
ant Grange,  No.  1995. 

CUMBERLAND  POMONA  DIS- 
CUSSES WAR  AND  HOME 

Cumberland  County  Pomona 
Grange  held  its  May  meeting  with 
Penn  Grange  at  Centerville.  The 
regular  business  session  was  con- 
ducted by  Pomona  Master  Hugh 
Beattie. 

A  most  impressive  memorial  service 
was  held,  with  Pomona  Chaplain  P. 
L.  Beistline  in  charge.  Special  men- 
tion was  made  of  the  death  of  Pvt. 
Ralph  Stauffer,  killed  in  action  in 
Italy,  and  also  of  the  passing  of  John 
A.  McSparran,  Past  Master  of  the 
State  Grange. 

The  theme  of  the  afternoon  meeting 
was,  "The  War  and  the  American 
Home,"  and  was  presented  by  Po- 
mona Lecturer  Mrs.  Wm.  DeLancey. 
The  program  follows: 

Discussion — The  Home's  Part  in 
the  War  Effort  in  Our  Communities : 
(a)  Feeding  the  Families,  Mrs.  Lun- 
dahl;  (b)  Wartime  Clothing,  Mrs. 
George  Wilson;  (c)  Budgeting  the 
Money,  Mrs.  Skelly;  (d)  Recreation, 
Mrs.  Norman  Mains.  Solo  —  "The 
War  and  Peace,"  Raymond  Smith. 
Talk  on  the  Freezing  of  Vegetables 
and  Meat,  Mrs.  Kelso.  Reading — 
Mrs.  Ruth.  Song — "America,"  by  the 
Grange.  Talk — Wm.  Bucher,  Master, 
Boiling  Springs  Grange,  "The  War 
and  the  American  Home."  Closing — 
"Home,  Sweet  Home." 


RED  LION  GRANGE 

CELEBRATES  ANNIVERSARY 

Red  Lion  Grange  Patrons,  of 
Husbandry  No.  1781,  celebrated  its 
Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  on  May  20, 
1944,  at  the  local  Grange  Hall.  On 
March  1,  1919,  the  Red  Lion  Grange 
was  organized  by  the  State  Organ- 
izer, E.  B.  Dorsett,  with  a  charter 
membership  of  one  hundred  and  six- 


teen. Many  of  these  have  long  since 
gone  to  meet  the  Great  Master  Above, 
some  have  become  weary  and  have 
fallen  by  the  wayside,  but  many 
others  are  still  loyal  to  the  Grange. 

The  work  of  the  Grange  began  in 
rooms  of  the  Red  Lion  Supply  Build- 
ing. Many  successful  meetings  were 
held  and  many  happy  times  were  en- 
joyed there.  On  December  3,  1921, 
the  Juvenile  Grange  was  organized, 
with  Mrs.  Jennie  McLaughlin  as 
Matron.  Mr.  D.  A.  Miller  took  the 
responsibility  to  pay  all  Juvenile 
dues  for  the  time  being.  This  branch 
of  the  Grange  is  still  being  conducted 
in  the  local  Grange,  with  Mrs. 
Luther  Smith  and  Mrs.  Nevin  J. 
Flinchbaugh  as  Matrons. 

Due  to  the  growing  conditions  of 
the  Grange  meeting  quarters  were 
too  small  for  accommodation,  so, 
under  the  Mastership  of  Harry  Boll, 
plans  were  started  to  get  new  quar- 
ters. The  building  committee  was 
given  authority  to  purchase  the  pres- 
ent property  on  September  9,  1935, 
and  the  present  building  was  erected 
during  the  autumn  months  of  1936. 

On  January  2,  1937,  the  present 
hall  was  finished  and  the  first  meet- 
ing held  under  the  Mastership  of 
Walter  Stein.  The  remodeling  cost 
was  $2,557.22,  making  a  total  cost  of 
the  property  of  that  time  $4,957.22. 
On  October  21,  1939,  an  additional 
plot  of  ground  was  bought  for  park- 
ing space  for  the  sum  of  $450,  the 
total  cost  then  being  $5,307.22.  At 
present,  the  total  debt  of  the  hall  is 
the  small  sum  of  about  $200.  This 
has  all  been  accomplished  by  faithful 
co-operation  and  teamwork  of  mem- 
bers and  friends,  for  which  Red  Lion 
Grange  is  very  grateful.  The  mem- 
bership at  present  is  246. 

The  anniversary  program  included 
an  address  by  Reverend  James  E. 
Flinchbajigh,  and  a  "Silver  Star  Sup- 
ber"  served  to  the  charter  members. 


Ten  candidates  were  initiated  into 
the  mysteries  of  the  Fifth  Degree  at 
the  evening  session. 

Delicious  meals  were  served  by*^ 
Hartslog  Valley  Grange. 

The  next  meeting  is  to  be  held  at 
Donation  on  September  16,  1944. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted : 

Whereas,  Both  Selective  Service 
Board  of  our  County  have  continued 
to  use  the  Pennsylvania  16  point  plan 
when  determining  the  draft  status 
of  men  employed  in  farming  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Pomona  Grange 
No.  6  hereby  commend  these  Selec- 
tive Service  Boards  in  their  decision 
to  continue  using  this  plan  when  con- 
sidering men  of  draft  age  engaged  in 
agriculture. 

Whereas,  Farm  people  still  look 
upon  subsidies  as  an  improper  meth- 
od of  paying  for  corps  and  farm  prod- 
ucts, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Pomona 
Grange  No.  6  hereby  reiterates  its 
former  stand  in  opposition  to  all 
types  of  food  subsidies  that  are  being 
paid  as  a  substitute  for  fair  prices 
in  the  market  places. 


her  from  active  participation  in 
Grange  meetings.  When  called  on  to 
speak  she  would  often  say:  "I  don't 
know  at  all  what^you  have  been  talk- 
ing about,  but  I  do  know  what  I  want 
to  say  to  you."  And  always,  she 
preached  a  closer  adherence  to  Grange 
ritualism  and  to  Grange  principles. 

She  very  consistantly  exemplified 
those  principles  in  her  daily  living. 
The  large  concourse  of  friends  who 
gathered  in  the  little  Forkston  church 
on  June  12  to  do  honor  to  her  mem- 
ory found  especially  fitting  the  words 
on  which  she  had  asked  her  minister 
to  base  his  remarks :  "Godliness  with 
contentment  is  great  gain." 


HUNTINGTON  POMONA 

HOLDS  SPRING  MEETING 


Pomona  Grange  No.  6,  of  Hunt- 
ingdon County,  met  in  the  I.  0.  O.  F. 
Hall  in  Huntingdon  for  their  second 
quarterly  meeting  of  1944. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  regular  order  of  business,  with 
Pomona  Master  E.  P.  Young  presid- 
ing. 

At  the  afternoon  session,  memorial 
services  were  held.  Professor  J.  W. 
Yoder  was  the  speaker. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 

GRANGE  LOSES 

VALUED  MEMBER 

Northeastern  Pennsylvania  lost  one 
of  its  best  known  and  best  loved 
Grangers  in  the  passing  of  Mrs. 
Lenna  Krewson  on  June  10. 

Mrs.  Krewson,  who  was  a  member 
of  Mehoopany  Grange  No,  1139,  has 
been  very  active  in  Grange  work  in 
Wyoming  County  for  the  past  forty 
years.  She  never  missed  a  meeting 
of  her  Pomona  Grange  and  was  often 
in  Pomona  meetings  in  neighboring 
counties.  She  attended  many  state 
meetings  and  Lecturer's  conferences 
as  well  as  several  national  sessions. 

The  handicap  of  extreme  deafness 
for  the  past  few  years  did  not  keep 


LONDON  GROVE  QUARTETTE 
WINS  AT  STATE  COLLEGE 

The  London  Grove  Quartette,  rep- 
resenting the  Chester-Delaware  Po- 
mona, No.  3,  won  first  prize  in  the 
quartette  contest  at  the  Grange  Lead- 
ership Conference  held  recently  at 
State  College. 

Reading  from  left  to  right  in  the 
accompanying  picture  are  Courtland 


Michener,  Warren   Sloan,  Earl   Cole 
and  George  Davis,  Jr. 

They  will  represent  Pennsylvania 
at  the  National  Grange  session  at 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
l^reeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Beak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

NELSON  QUALITY  CHICKS 

ni?^?,™"'  AnconaB.  New  Hampihlres,  Roeki, 
5«a8.    Nelson's  Poultry  Farm,  Orove  Cltj, 


b/CE  of 
^^ROPHECY 

^'^     ,0^^     COAST     TO     COAST 
■**        fVltY       SUNDAY 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  suppliei 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog 
nized    standard    everywhere.      Send    for   catalog 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  l^t'oc J 

Fence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Olass,  and  Electric  Fence 
Controllers.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Dept  R.,  Mahopac,  N.  T 

FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeze  &  store  your  beef,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit  &  Ice  cream  in  one  2-tempera- 
ture  cabinet.     Write  for  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
3915  Market  St.      Dept.  G  Phlla.  4,  Pa. 


IMUTUAI    SVSTIM    ait^    OtiMr    SuiiOM 

eralds  Male  Qu 


•^inj^.Heraldi  Male  Quartetj 


DRESSES— 10  for  $3.25.  Beautifully  cleaned- 
pressed.  Sizes  12-20.  Special  offer! 
Combination  Spring  outfit.  2  blouses,  wool 
sweater,  skirt  and  sport  Jacket.  Complete 
$2.50.  Free  Family  Catalogue.  Send 
$1.00  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee 
Leader  Mail  Order,  191  Canal  St.  (Dept 
M4).   New  York. 


Stations   Broadcasting   Program 

Listed    in    Local 

Newspaper  Radio  Log 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English.  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  d  Traders  Bank  of 
Westfield,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    

Digest     .!..!.'.'.....*.*.*.*.'!] 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   ......*...!  1 .!!!!!...!! . 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 

Constitution    and   By-Laws 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin .............' 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  "or  less  than 

half    dozen . . 

per   dozen    ..'.*..*.* 

per  half  dozen   !!!!!.. 

Dues   Account   Book    ...'.'. 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   ...•....'.'.'.*.'...*.'.*. 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  .!!!.*![]!*!.' 

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    !.!!!!!!!.*!.!!!!..*. 

Blank  Reports,   Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25    

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100   

Roll   Book    ^  !.'.*.*.'.*.'.'.*.'.'.*.'.*.'.'!  i ."    *  * 

Application   Blanks,   per   hundred    .*!.'  1  .!..'!.*!!!!!]*  * 

Pomona  Application   Blanks,   per  hundred 

•Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .'.....**..'.'. 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred 

Treasurer 's    Receipts 

Trade   Cards,   each    .*.'......*..... 

Demit   Cards,   each    !*.*.'..!!.!!!.!.! 

Dedication   Rural    Homes    (Mortimer    Whitehead)     ............. 

Grange   Radiator   Emblems 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   ......'.....' 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 
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JSUs^oluttonie^  of  3&e^pect 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


KYLE 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Nellie 
M.  Kyle,  charter  member  and  devoted  worker 
of  North  Beaver  Grange  No.  1646,  Law- 
rence County,  and  one  who  will  be  greatly 
missed,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes, 
send  a  copy  to  the  family,  and  publish  them 
in  the  OitANGE  News. 

Ernest  P.   Benson, 
Esther  P.  Benson, 
Kathbrine    McKinley, 
Committee. 
"  pREIG 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Betty 
Grace  Swiler  Breig,  a  respected  member  of 
the  Mill  Creek  Grange  No.  2023  Hunting- 
don   County. 

Resolv-ed,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family,  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange   News. 

Nora  G.   Hawn,  Secretary. 

AREY 

Whereas,  An  all-wise  Providence  has 
seen  tit  to  remove  from  us  our  Brother 
Henry  Arey,  of  Wllmot  Grange  No.  512, 
who  departed  this  life  at  his  home  In 
Wyalusing.  June  9,  1944.  Deeply  as  we 
feel  the  loss  we  know  there  are  other  hearts 
more  sadly  bereaved,   therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  our 
Brother  Wilmot  Grange  has  lost  a  faithful 
member,  he  being   a   charter  member,   and 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  family  in  this  their  great  sorrow  and 
point  them  to  Him  who  doeth  all  things 
well,  and 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  the  family,  a  copy  placed  in  our 
minute  book  and  one  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Grange  News.  Also,  that  our  charter  be 
draped   in  loving   memory  for  thirty  days. 

Mrs.    H.    Gangloff, 
Mrs.  J.  Knolles, 
Mrs.  E.  Lewis, 

Committee. 

TODD    AND    ENGLE 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  Divine  will  of 
our  Almighty  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Brother  A.  J.  Todd,  First  Master  of  the 
Beaver  County  Pomona  Grange  No.  66,  or- 
ganizer of  many  of  the  Subordinate  Granges 
and  a  faithful  leader  of  Grange  work  In 
the   County    for    thirty-six   years   and 

Brother  John  Engle,  also  a  past  Master 
of  the  Beaver  County  Pomona  and  likewise 
active  over  a  long  period  of  time ; 

Whereas,  Both  of  these  deceased  mem- 
bers have  been  faithful  churchmen,  farm- 
ers, lovers  of  rural  life  and  good  Grangers, 
were  rewarded  for  their  labors  by  the 
growth  and  influence  in  their  respective 
Granges    and    are    sadly    missed ;     be    it 

Resolved,  That  Beaver  County  Pomona 
Grange  extend  sincere  sympathy  to  their 
bereaved  loved  ones  and  this  Resolution  be 
sent  to  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News 
for  publication  and  recorded  on  our  min- 
utes. 

BEAVER  COUNTY   POMONA  GRANGE, 
M.   C.   Banks. 
F.    G.    Householder. 

RESOLUTION    COMMITTEE, 


LARKIN 

Whereas,  We  are  again  called  upon  to 
part  with  one  of  our  members,  it  having 
pleased  our  Divine  Master  in  His  infinite 
wisdom  to  remove  from  our  midst  our  friend 
and  brother.  Penrose  Larkin,  a  faithful 
Patron  and  Charter  Member  of  this  Grange, 
therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  In  our  loss  we  bow  In 
humble  submission  to  the  Divine  will ;  and 
also  that  we,  the  members  of  L  y  n  d  e  1 1 
Grange  No.  1179,  in  regular  meeting  as- 
sembled, do  hereby  extend  to  Brother  Lar- 
kin's  family  our  sincere  sympathy,  and  fur- 
ther  be   it 

Resolved,  That  our  charter  be  draped   for 
a  period  of  thirty  days,  that  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution    be    placed    upon    our    minutes,    a 
copy   be  sent   to  the   family,   and   a   copy   be 
sent  to  the  Grange  News  for  publication. 
Warren    H.    Marshall, 
Oliver  T.   Nichols, 
Gertrude   Meredith, 

Committee. 
WENSEL 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Brother  Wensel,  Master  »ot  Long  Level 
Grange  No.  1921,  Elk  County. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  'family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutlous  on  our  min- 
utes, and  publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Selma  Peterson, 
Elizabeth    McKillip, 
Albert   Gaker, 

Committee. 
BENSLEY 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Sister  Elizabeth  Bensley,  a  member  of  Ray- 
mondskill  Valley  Grange  No.  1742,  Pike 
County,   Pa. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drap«  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our  min- 
utes  and  publish   in   the   Grange   News. 

Richard     Wohlberg, 
Edward   E.    Jones, 
Mary    C.    Lohmann, 
Committee. 
WILSON 

Inasmuch  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Arthur  Wilson,  Past  Master  and  Charter 
member  of  Tamarack  Grange  No.  1388,  of 
Clinton   County,    Pennsylvania,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family,  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange  News. 

H.   E.   Finnefrock, 
Asa  Campbell, 
Karl    Duffik, 

Com/mittee. 
KING 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  his  labors,  our 
highly  respected  brother,  Joseph  King,  of 
Valley  Grange  No.  1360  of  York  County, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  this  resolution  in  our  minutes  and  the 
Grange  News. 

Lloyd  B,  Wilt, 
Gladys    Seitz, 
E.  S.  Wykbs, 

Com,m,ittee. 


STATE  MASTER  SPEAKS  AT 

MONTGOMERY  POMONA 

Community  Grange  No.  1712,  of 
New  Hanover,  was  host  to  Mont- 
gomery County  Pomona  No.  8, 
Thursday,  June  1.  The  meeting  was 
held  in  Falkner  Swamp  Reformed 
Church. 

Beatrice  M.  Smale,  Master  of  the 
host  Grange,  gave  the  address  of  wel- 
come which  was  responded  to  by  Mrs. 
Blanche  Allebach,  State  Flora,  who 
is  also  Lecturer  of  Montgomery 
C'Ounty  Pomona. 

The  meeting  was  changed  to  after- 
noon and  evening  instead  of  the  reg- 
ular morning  and  afternoon  sessions 
in  order  to  •  entertain  our  State 
Master. 

The  afternoon  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  Master  Arthur  J.  Landis. 

Reports  were  received  from  the 
Subordinate  Granges  of  the  County. 

It  was  decided  to  have  a  spelling 
contest  at  the  next  meeting  which  will 


be  held  at  Valley  Grange,  Red  Hill, 
Pa.,  September  7.  The  winner  will 
compete  in  the  State  Contest. 

The  memorial  committee  reported 
on  the  death  of  Anna  Bisbing  who 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Grange 
for  61  years. 

A  picnic  lunch  was  served  by  the 
women  of  the  host  Grange. 

The  evening  session  opened  vnth 
the  procession  of  the  oflScers  and  the 
speaker,  Worthy  State  Master  Kenzie 
S.  Bagshaw. 

Chaplain  Herbert  B.  Wagner  read 
a  part  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  led 
the  group  in  prayer,  after  which  the 
flag  was  presented  and  saluted. 

Arthur  J.  Landis  welcomed  the 
guests  of  the  evening. 

Esther  and  Dorothy  Hoyer  enter- 
tained with  a  vocal  duet. 

A  History  of;  Valley  Grange,  Red 
Hill,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Felix  Weiss, 
and  a  play  portraying  its  organiza- 
tion, which  started  through  a  group 
of  women  at  a  sewing  club,  was  pre- 


Now 

Daddy-- 
About 
My  Future 


EVERY  parent  should  plan  for  the  future  of  his  children,  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  There  are  many  Farmers  and  Traders 
Juvenile  Plans  from  which  to  select — educational,  endowment,  life 
income  and  others.  Each  has  an  important  place  in  the  building  of 
a  child's  future  and  each  deserves  serious  consideration. 

Let  us  help  you  plan  for  your  children,  to  assure  them  security  during 
their  junior  years. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  details 

farmers  and  traders 
Life  Insurance  Co. 

SYRACUSE  1,  N.Y. 


— COUPON- 

I  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 
I  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

I   am  interested  in  your  Juvenile   Plans, 
send   me    complete    infornution. 

Name  Age 


N 

Pleair 


Street 


Founded  in  1912     Assets,  $13,070,535    |  city  State 


sented  by  members  of  Valley  Grange. 

Harold  C.  Allebach,  State  Deputy, 
introduced  the  speaker  of  the  eve- 
ning. 

Brother  Bashaw  said,  "The  strength 
of  the  Grange  lies  out  in  the  open 
country  and  not  in  our  Capitols." 

He  spoke  of  the  Grange  home  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  of  the  seven 
founders  of  the  order. 

The  most  serious  thing  ahead  is  the 
building  of  our  world  in  which  to  re- 
ceive our  fighting  men  and  women. 

He  stated  "the  commodity  groups 
come  from  all  over  the  United  States 
to  the  Grange  for  help." 

The  Grange  will  carry  on  and  win. 

In  conclusion  he  stressed  the  im- 
portance of  Juvenile  Granges  and 
urged  the  organization  of  more  of 
them,  relating  them  as  a  builder  of 
the  Subordinate  Granges. 

The  meeting  closed  with  three  se- 
lections by  the  Grange  Choir  of  thirty 
voices   and    the   Grange   Benediction. 


ALLEGHENY  POMONA 
MEETS  WITH 

SHARON   GRANGE 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  for  their  regular  session  with 
Sharon  Grange.  An  interesting  panel 
discussion  took  place,  concerning 
milk  marketing,  and  a  very  inspiring 
address  by  State  Master  Bagshaw  was 
a  feature  of  the  evening  session. 
Fourteen  candidates  were  received  in 
Fifth  Degree.  The  Bazaar  and 
Hobby  Show  sponsored  by  Pomona 
Home  Economics  Committee  was  a 
success,  and  for  the  September  meet- 
ing, which  will  be  held  at  Mount 
Nebo  Grange,  the  Home  Economics 
Committee  is  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  garments  made  from  men's  cast- 
off  shirts. 


WINFIELD  GRANGE 

OBSERVES  50TH 

ANNIVERSARY 

Winfield  Grange  in  Butler  County 
observed  its  50th  anniversary  on 
March  27,  with  a  program  presented 
by  Florence  Roenigk,  Worthy  Lec- 
turer. W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  assistant 
steward  of  Penna.  State  Grange,  waa 
the  guest  speaker. 

The  Grange  was  organized  on 
March  27,  1894,  with  twenty  charter 
members,  only  one  of  whom  is  still 


living  and  active.  He  is  Charles  ^V. 
Freehling,  of  Pittsburgh.  Mr.  Freeh- 
ling  was  present  and  gave  an  interest- 
ing talk  on  being  a  Grange  member 
for  fifty  years.  He  was  presented 
with  the  Golden  Sheaf  Certificate. 

John  F.  Bricker,  who  has  been  « 
member  for  49  years,  also  extended 
a  few  words  of  welcome.  George  H 
Bicker  gave  the  early  history  of  the 
Grange.  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
girls  chorus  of  the  local  consolidated 
school.  Two  tableaus  were  give" 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  George 
Bicker.  Guests  were  present  froi" 
various   counties. 
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The  National  Grange  Presents 
Program  for  Agriculture  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention 

Goss,   Caton   and  Eckert  Appear  Before 

Resolutions  Committee 


APPEARING  before  the  Commit- 
►  tee  on  Resolutions,  National 
Master  Goss,  National  Secretary  Ca- 
ton and  Executive  Committee  Secre- 
tary Eckert  presented  the  following 
statement  to  the  Democratic  plat- 
form makers : — 

War  has  placed  a  production  bur- 
den on  agriculture,  which  has  been 
met  under  extremely  difficult  condi- 
tions. Every  reasonable  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  industry 
to  enable  farmers  to  maintain  or  in- 
crease the  bountiful  crops  so  needed 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  in 
meeting  the  demand^  of  the  devas- 
tated war  areas. 

In  the  immediate  years  following 
the  war,  this  nation  will  face  some  of 
the  most  difficult  problems  in  its  his- 
tory. The  place  agriculture  occupies 
m  the  national  economy  of  the  future, 
will  have  a  large  bearing  on  the  wel- 
fare of  our  nation.  Greatly  changed 
conditions  demand  the  establishment 
of  new  far-reaching  basic  policies  of 
such  vast  importance,  that  we  will  not 
attempt  in  this  statement,  to  discuss 
many  current  problems  such  as  roads, 
rural  schools,  rural  health,  taxes,  econ- 
^"!f  ^\  government,  soil  conservation 
and  others  upon  which  our  position  is 
a  matter  of  long  record. 

Our   future    national    welfare    de- 
"jands  that  we  develop  an  economy 
ot  plenty  which  makes  full  employ- 
jnent  possible  and  which  all  must  par- 
ticipate   in    maintaining.    A    proper 
oaiance  of   income   between   agricul- 
^re,  industry  and  labor,  is  necessary 
[0  sustain  such  an  economy.     There- 
in IS  the  only  sound  basis  for  lasting 
prosperity. 
The  last  war  caused  a  great  increase 
"  larm  production,  just  as  this  war 
'^  (lomg.    We  must  avoid  repeating 
^^  tragic  blunder   of   allowing   this 
abundance   to   destroy   its   producers. 
J^ollowing  the  last  war  we  failed  to 
provide  means   by   which   those   who 
Produced  the  basic  wealth  of  the  na- 
lon  shared  adequately  in  the  wealth 
t?  created.     We  pursued  price  poli- 
es   which    well-nigh    destroyed    the 
purchasing    power    of    45%     of    our 
'  «P|e  either  engaged  in  agriculture 
for  ^^^^.^  dependent  on  farm  trade 
^ J.    livelihood.      We    ruined    the 
Jf^eatest  potential  market  of  any  na- 


tion on  earth.  This  was  a  leading 
factor  in  bringing  disaster  down  up- 
on the  whole  nation. 

After  ages  of  struggle  with  hunger 
and  starvation,  at  last,  during  this 
generation,  man  has  learned  how  to 
provide  plenty  of  food  for  all,  but  we 
have  failed  to  provide  a  marketing 
system  adequate  to  protect  its  produc- 
ers. Having  learned  to  produce  plenty, 
we  must  now  find  a  means  of  insuring 
agriculture  protection  from  the  ruin- 
ous prices  which  too  often  have  ac- 
companied abundance.  This  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  to  maintain  that  econ- 
omy of  plenty  upon  which  lasting 
prosperity  depends.  Our  goal  must 
be  a  fair  income  to  labor,  to  industry 
and  to  agriculture,— all  together. 

So  far  as  agriculture  is  concerned, 
the  problem  largely  resolves  itself  into 
a  method  of  maintaining  compensa- 
tory prices   for  farm   products.     We 
must    not   penalize   those   who   make 
plenty  possible.  Maintaining  abundant 
farm  production  for  the  benefit  of  our 
national    economy,    will    unavoidably 
be  accompanied  by  some  surplus  prob- 
lems which  can  be  met,  for  the  most 
part,    under  a    general  economy    of 
abundance  with  full  employment,  and 
a  high  standard  of  living  when  sup- 
plemented by  (1)  new  uses  for  crops, 
particularly    in    industry;     (2)     new 
varieties  of  crops,   (3)   new  and  ex- 
panded   markets,    and    (4)    improved 
methods  of  distribution.     Where  such 
means  do  not  suffice,  steps  must  be 
taken  to  maintain  a  stable  price  struc- 
ture at  a  level  which  is  just  to  all 
groups,  and  thus  prevent  the  disas- 
trous breaks  which  so  frequently  ac- 
company temporary  surpluses.     This 
can  be  done  by  commodity  loans,  sup- 
port prices,  or  whatever  other  means 
are  best  adapted  to  specific  crops. 

Surplus  war  materials  must  not  be 
dumped  so  as  to  upset  markets  and 
destroy  continuing  production  or 
make  speculative  profiteering  possible. 
World  trade  must  be  developed  on 
a  sound  basis  under  which  agriculture 
must  not  be  sacrificed  to  give  advan- 
tage to  labor  or  industry.  No  i)ro- 
tective  devices  should  be  established 
which  do  not  extend  equal  protection 
for  all.  The  ultimate  determination 
on  this  point  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress. 


In  the  interest  of  producers  and 
consumer.?  alike,  wasteful  marketing 
practices  should  be  eliminated.  Sound 
co-operative  practices,  including 
marketing  agreements,  provide  one  of 
the  basic  means  for  such  accomplish- 
ment. 

Adequate  farm  credit  facilities 
should  be  available  through  farmer 
owned  and  controlled  co-operative 
agencies  under  the  supervision  of  an 
independent  bi-partisan  board,  which 
should  also  supervise  all  direct  gov- 
ernment lending  for  farm  purposes. 

Tenancy  under  sound  terms  of  ten- 
ure, is  a  step  toward  farm  ownership, 
but  aid  must  be  given  in  removing 
the  basic  causes  where  more  than  nor- 
mal unfair  terms  of  tenancy  exist. 
Returned  servicemen  must  be  pro- 
tected from  exploitation  in  land  sale 
and  settlement  projects. 

Rural  electrification,  a  practical 
program  for  soil  conservation  and 
adequate  rural  transportation  facili- 
ties are  essential  features  of  any  farm 
program,  as  is  also  the  orderly  devel- 
opment of  reclamation  and  irrigation 
as  conditions  justify,  giving  prefer- 
ence to  self -liquidating  projects  which 
can  be  developed  in  connection  with 
power  for  farm  use. 

In  anticipation  of  an  unusual  turn- 
over in  farms,  the  work  of  vocational 
agriculture  and  the  extension  service 
should  be  strengthened. 

All  practical  steps  should  be  taken 
for  promoting  the  stability  of  the 
family  sized  farm  and  for  aiding  the 
uneconomic  units  to  become  stable 
producers. 

Crop  insurance  aids  in  removing  a 
farm  hazard  and  should  be  developed 
gradually  with  the  aim  of  making  it 
self-supporting  as  soon  as  can  reason- 
ably be  done. 

Duplication  in  government  and 
conflicting  lines  of  responsibility 
should  be  eliminated,  and  farmers 
advised  of  farm  programs  in  ample 
time  to  permit  making  necessary  ad- 
justments. 

The  farmer  is  entitled  to  a  fair 
market  price  for  his  products  and 
definite  plans  should  be  made  to  elimi- 
nate any  subsidies  which  may  be  paid 
in  lieu  of  fair  prices,  as  soon  as  it  is 
practicable  to  do  so. 

We  believe  the  Democratic  Party 
should  give  assurance  to  the  American 
farmer  that  it  recognizes  the  prob- 
lems herein  discussed  and  will  take 
prompt  and  efi'ectivc  steps  to  meet 
them  in  a  sound  and  adequate  man- 
ner so  as  to  preserve  agriculture  as  a 
self-supporting  industry,  free  from 
any  unnecessary  interferences,  but 
assured  of  the  opportunity  to  enjoy  a 
just  share  of  the  prosperity  flowing 
from  the  wealth  it  produces. 


POMONA  GRANGE 

AT  HILLCREST 

Somerset   County  Pomona   Grange 
met  with  Hillcrest  Grange  on  Satur- 
day,  June   17,   1944.      The  forenoon 
session  was  devoted  to  business.    The 
afternoon  session  was  opened  with  de- 
votions by  Rev.   F.  D.  Witmer.      A 
memorial    service   for    the   following 
members  who  passed  away  during  the 
year  was  held:   Oeorge  Reitz,   Mrs. 
Ada  Good,  of  Friedens  Grange ;   Mrs. 
Harry    Coleman,    Joe    Witt,    H.    T. 
Miler  and  Isaiah  Buechley,  of  Jenner 
Grange;    James  S.  Glessner,  Mrs. 
Amos  W.  Knepper  and  Mrs.  Albert 
S.  Huston,  of  Somerset  Grange;  Mrs. 
Russel   Wagner,   of   Quemahoning 
Grange,  and  Mrs.  Sylvester  Hay,  of 
Hillcrest  Grange.     This  service  was 
in   charge  of   Chaplain  A.   B.  Hoff- 
man.     The    memorial    address    was 
made  by  Rev.  John  Stambaugh. 

Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  R. 
B.  Barner  who  spoke  on  the  subject, 
"Pennsylvania's  Contribution  to  Our 
National  Maturity";  Miss  Marie 
Weller,  whose  subject  was  "Famous 
Women  of  Pennsylvania,"  and  Etha 
Landefelt,  who  spoke  on  "Pennsyl- 
vania's Industries."  Other  features 
of  the  program  were  music  by  a  Girl's 
Sextette,  of  Hillcrest  .Grange,  a  play- 
let by  Elizaveth  Kregar,  Sara 
Kregar  and  Mrs.  Frank  M.  Stoner,  of 
Kingwood  Grange,  a  duet  by  Mary 
and  Alice  Werner  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  O'Hara,  and  solos  by  Miss  Wer- 
ner and  Richard  Werner. 


BUY  MORE  BONDS 


Resolutions    were    passed    urging 
the  people  to  support  the  Fifth  War 
Loan  bond  drive  to  the  full  extent  of 
their    ability;      vigorously     opposing 
strikes,  profiteering  and  playing  poli- 
tics during  these  war  times,  when  our 
boys  are   at   the  front  enduring  the 
real   hardships;    that    an   effort   be 
made    to    increase    Grange    member- 
ship,  and   that  each .  Grange   set   up 
some  worthy  goal  or  project  for  the 
benefit    of    the    community    and    use 
their  best  efforts  to  accomplish  that 
goal.    A  resolution  of  thanks  for  the 
hospitality  shown  by  Hillcrest  Grange 
during  this  meeting  was  also.,  passed. 

NEW  SUBORDINATE   GRANGE 
IN   ALLEGHENY   COUNTY 

State  Deputy  W.  J.  King,  on  June 
22,  1944,  organized  a  new  Subordinate 
Grange,    Upper    St.    Clair    Number 
2032.     There  were  34  charter  mem- 
bers and  there  are  prospects  of  a  large 
class   of   candidates   to   be    initiated 
soon.     The  Grange  meets  in  the  town 
of  Clifton,  Allegheny  County.  George 
A.  Bentrem,  McDonald,  was  chosen 
Master  and  Mrs.  Bentrem  is  the  new 
Lecturer.  Mrs.  Laura  Lesnett,  Bridge- 
ville,  was  elected  Secretary. 
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PERSEVERANCE  WINS 


EMERGENCY    STEERING    STATION    on    U.    S.    battleship.    The    helmsman    gets   steeHng   In- 
sfnietiens  over  a  battle  telephone.    The  two  other  men  ore  Intently  watching  their  gauge*. 


The  Big  "Battle  Wagons"  Are  Run  by  Telephone 

There  are  more  than  2000  telephones  on  just  one  battleship. 
And  many,  many  thousands  on  all  the  ships  in  the  Navy. 

'  The  needs  of  war  have  first  c^l  on  the  country's  manufac- 
turing capacity  and  manpower.  That  is  why  there  is  not 
enough  telephone  equipment  to  take  care  of  all  civilian 
requirements  and  why  many  people  now  have  to  wait  for 
telephone  service. 

It  will  be  some  time  before  all  who  want  service  can  get  it. 
We'd  like  those  who  nmst  wait  to  know  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  everything  possible  to  shorten  that  time. 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


"Glv«  7  fo  10  fo  fke  Service  Men"  and  help  their  night-time  Long  Distance 
calls  from  the  camps  get  through  quicker  to  the  folks  at  home. 


This  was  the  title  of  a  story  which 
I  read  in  "Monroe's  Reader"  when  I 
went  to  the  little  one-room  school 
many  years  ago.  It  made  an  impres- 
sion on  my  youthful  mind  which  I 
have  never  forgotten.  Perhaps  some 
of  the  readers  of  this  column  can  re- 
call the  story  and  the  lesson  it  taught. 

A  young  lad,  with  only  a  small 
amount  of  money,  wanted  to  buy  a 
geography  to  learn  of  the  places  where 
his  father,  who  had  been  a  sailor,  but 
now  dead,  had  visited  on  his  many 
voyages.  A  kind-hearted  man,  who 
had  heard  his  earnest  inquiry  at  the 
first  store,  asked  him  why  he  was  so 
anxious  to  buy  this  book  and  the  lad 
told  him  the  story  of  his  life  and  of 
his  hope  to  be  a  sailor  in  later  years. 
The  man  went  with  him  to  the  differ- 
ent stores  and  at  each  one  observed 
his  keen  disappointment  when  he  was 
unable  to  obtain  the  coveted  book. 
When  asked  what  he  would  do  now, 
he  quickly  replied :  "I  will  try  at  every 
store  in  the  city  for  I  must  have  a 
geography."  Finally  he  secured  a 
second-hand  book  with  a  few  cents  to 
spare  to  buy  a  small  gift  for  his 
mother. 

Many  years  later,  the  lad  who  had 


studied  the  book  which  he  had  se- 
cured through  his  perseverance,  is 
now  a  Captain  on  a  great  passenger 
vessel  crossing  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  A 
storm  arose  which  threatened  to  de- 
stroy the  ship.  The  Captain,  when 
asked  by  his  former  friend  who  was  a 
passenger,  if  there  was^  any  hope  of 
saving  the  vessel,  replied:  "Sir,  so 
long  as  one  inch  of  the  deck  remains 
above  water  I  will  not  abandon  the 
ship,  nor  shall  one  of  my  crew."  The 
vessel  with  all  the  passengers  was 
saved  through  the  perseverance  of  the 
Captain  who  had  learned  the  lesson 
early  in  life. 

We,  too,  need  to  learn  this  lesson, 
for  real  success  in  life  comes  only  to 
those  who  are  willing  to  "persevere 
in  all  good  works."  There  are  many 
discouragements  along  the  pathway 
of  life  and  often  storms  arise  which 
threaten  to  destroy  our  frail  vessels 
ere  we  reach  the  other  shore.  Let  us 
press  on  for  in  due  season  we  shall 
reap  if  we  faint  not. 

The  old  adage,  "If  at  first  you 
don't  succed,  try,  try  again,"  is  cer- 
tainly a  good  one  for  each  Patron  of 
Husbandry.  May  we  all  "hope  on, 
persevere  ever." 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  — Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa 

DRESSES — 10  for  $3.25.  Beautifully  cleaned- 
pressed.  Slses  12-20.  Special  offer! 
Combination  Spring  outfit.  2  blouses,  woo' 
sweater,  skirt  and  sport  Jacket.  Complete 
$2.50,  Free  Family  Catalogue.  Send 
$1.00  with  order.  Money  Back  Guarantee. 
Leader  Mall  Order,  191  Canal  St.  (Dept. 
M4).  New  York. 


^ 


biCE  of 

g  Prophecy 


COAST      TO     COAST 
tVtSY       SUNDAY 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  suppliei 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog 
nized   standard   everywhere.      Send   for  catalog. 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  ^^ni 

Fence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire. 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  GlasB,  and  Electric  Fence 
Controllers.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Abnold-Dain  Cobp.,  Dept  R.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y 

FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeze  &  store  your  beef,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit  &  Ice  cream  In  one  2-tempera- 
ture  cabinet.     Write  tor  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
391 S  Market  St.      Dept.  G  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  d  Traders  Bank  of 
West  field,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  5G,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


king's  Hersldi  Male  Quartetj 

Statioos   Broadcasting   Program 

Listed    in    Local 

Newspaper  Radio  Log 


BOX    55       LOS  ANCILIS   53    CALIF 


He  was  dug  out  of  the  wreck  and 
carried  to  the  nearest  doctor's  office. 

Doctor — "Can  I  do  anything  for 
him?    I'm  a  veterinary  surgeon." 

Casualty — "That's  all  right,  doc, 
I'm  a  jackass  to  think  I  could  do  fifty 
on  those  tires." 


BERKS  COUNTY  POMONA 

HAS  INTERESTING  DAY 

Berks  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
43  met  as  guests  of  Shartlesville 
Grange  No.  1512  on  Saturday,  June 
3,  for  two  joint  sessions  in  the  Grange 
Hall.  Due  to  the  illness  of  the 
Worthy  Pomona  Master,  F.  Cover 
O'Flaherty,  the  Overseer,  Robert 
Teigel,  presided.  The  theme  was 
"Our  Historic  Heritage." 

Opened  in  full  form  in  the  Fifth 
Degree  with  Brothers  George  Evans 
and  the  Worthy  Master  absent.  Min- 
utes of  the  last  meeting  were  read 
and  approved.  The  address  of  wel- 
come was  given  by  Brother  Elmer 
Spatz. 

In  his  address  for  the  day,  Acting- 
Master  Reigel  traced  his  ancestory 
to  one,  Peter  Moyer,  a  lone  survivor 
of  an  Indian  attack  on  his  family  in 
this  vinicity,  many  years  ago.  His 
highlights  were:  coping  with  the 
labor  shortage,  the  challenge  of  the 
war,  methods  of  distribution  of  farm 
machinery.  He  also  voiced  his  senti- 
m  e  n  1 8  for  the  Master's  improved 
health. 

The  Lecturer  reported  need  for  a 
prayerful  life  as  being  more  impor- 
tant, and  special  services  on  D-Day. 
Also  reported  Brother  M.  S.  Leiby 
as  a  shut-in  who  was  sorry  not  to  be 
in  attendance.  Attendance  reached 
the  two  hundred  mark  during  the 
afternoon  session.  Mention  was  made 
of  the  fact  that  the  State  Sunday 
Association  will  hold  its  convention 
in  the  city  of  Reading  in  October. 
Grangers  were  asked  to  support  it 
through  their  local  Sabbath  Schools. 
Business:  Renewed  the  bonds  for 
our  Secretary  and  Treasurer.  Brother 
Floyd  Merkel  was  appointed  to  rep- 
resent Berks  County  Pomona  at  the 
Trustee  Election  at  State  College  on 
June  16.  Berks  Pomona  accepted  the 
invitation  of  Brother  Herbert  Stoudt, 
Master  of  Marion  Grange,  to  be  their 
guests  for  the  September  Pomona. 
We  are  planning  to  put  on  the  Fifth 
Degree  in  the  evening.  The  Fifth 
Degree  Committee  asked  to  serve 
were :     Sisters   Blatt,  Miller  and 


Kline.  There  were  fifteen  candidates 
for  the  Fifth  Degree.  During  noon 
recess  the  Lecturers  had  a  confer- 
ence, planning  activities  for  the  next 
quarter,  and  the  final  arrangements 
were  made  for  attending  Leadership 
School  at  State  College.  Brother 
Zerbe  moved  that  the  Lecturer  of 
Pomona,  Elizabeth  Millard,  attend 
Leadership  School  as  Pomona  dele- 
gate. 

Guests  for  the  day  included: 
Brother  and  -Sister  Borneman,  of 
Montgomery  County;  Brother  and 
Sister  Leiby,  of  Montgomery  County; 
Worthy  Master  Borger  and  his  wife, 
of  Lehigh  and  Northampton  Pomona; 
Sister  Jennie  Bartholomew,  Pomona 
Lecturer,  of  Lehigh  -  Northampton; 
Brother  and  Sister  Frack  and  Miss 
Smith. 

Brother  and  Sister  Oxenreider  and 
their  daughter,  Evelyn,  Acting  Lec- 
turer, of  Bernville  Grange,  were  ap- 
plauded for  having  won  thirty-fiy« 
members  in  the  recent  membership 
drive,  which  netted  Bernville  Grange 
two  hundred  and  twenty-two  mem- 
bers. Kutztown  Grange  gained  fifty 
new  members.  , 

County  Agent  Adams  introduced 
Mr.  Thomas  Leinbach,  member  of 
the  Reading  Draft  Board,  who  made 
a  few  statements  as  to  the  actions  oi 
Boards  in  the  future. 

Flowers  were  sent  to  our  Worthy 
Master  and  to  M.  S.  Leiby,  who  are 
ill. 

The  speaker  for  the  afternoon  was 
Professor  Clyde  Lytle,  head  of  the 
English  Department  at  Kutztown 
State  Teachers  College.  His  subject 
was  "Our  Constitution."  We  are  the 
youngest  country  with  the  oldest  gp^' 
ernment  and  this  our  constitution 
surrounds,  protects,  acts  at  our  gu^^' 
dian,  is  our  heritage.  , 

The  literary  program  planned  W 
Mrs.  Focht,  of  Shartlesville  Grange, 
began  with  the  "Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner" by  the  Grange,  a  recitation  W 
Lester  Breininger,  an  acrobatic  exer- 
cise by  Juvenile  Grange  boys,  a  wT 
let,  "Aunt  Jane's  Accident,"  a  tatj 
lean,  "Young  Americans  in  Action 
by  Juvenile  Grangers. 


THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


STATE  GRANGE  LEADERSHIP  SCHOOL 


Worthy  Lecturers: 

The  following  notes  on  various 
speakers  heard  at  the  recent  State 
College  Conference  were  prepared  by 
;M;rs.  Clarence  Safreed,  Secretary  of 
Beaver  County  Pomona  Grange.  We 
are  printing  them  here  in  the  hope 
that  they  will  be  useful  to  you  in  pre- 
paring your  programs. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Fletcher,  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Agriculture,  presided  at  a 
joint  session,  on  Monday,  with  the 
War  Time  Conference  on  the  broad 
problems  of  Agriculture.  Dr. 
Fletcher  said  the  forum  would  pre- 
sent a  free  and  frank  discussion  with- 
out fear  or  favor,  unprejudiced  and 
non-partisan  on  "Objectives  of  Indus- 
try, Business  and  Agriculture  in  Post 
War  Planning."  He  stressed  the  need 
of  these  three  working  intelligently 
together  toward  a  common  goal. 

The  subject  of  "Industry"  was  pre- 
sented in  an  address  by  J.  M.  Bickel, 
Chairman,  Post  War  Planning,  Car- 
rier Corp.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  consider- 
ing various  phases  where  Industry 
can  organize  to  do  a  good  post  war 
planning  job.  Three  major  objec- 
tives are: 

1.  Full  employment  and  high  pro- 
duction. 

2.  Continuation  of  free  or  inde- 
pendent enterprise. 

3.  General  higher  standard  of  liv- 
ing conditions  for  America. 

He  said  there  should  be  equal  de- 
liberations about  Industry,  Labor  and 
Agriculture.  Management  should  be 
and  is  interested  in  agriculture  and 
the  unique  conditions  facing  it  at 
present  and  consideration  must  be 
given  to  a  number  of  things  if  we  are 
to  work  intelligently  toward  a  com- 
mon goal.     Several  of  which  follow: 

a.  What  will  be  the  raw  material 
situation  after  present  demands  have 
been  met? 

b.  What  caution  should  be  taken  in 
connection  with  new  world  markets 
and  products  ? 

c.  Transition  from  War  Economy 
to  Peace  Economy. 

d.  Price  control  and  inflation. 

e.  The  part  new  inventions  are  to 
play  in  the  role  of  tomorrow. 

f-  The  effect  of  the  termination  of 
war  contracts  in  Industries. 

He  believes  the  Government  does 
not  expect  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  in  the  Post  War  and  that 
opportunity  or  option  will  be  given 
to  Industries  to  repurchase  or  re- 
finance where  they  are  largely  con- 
trolled and  financed  by  the  Govern- 
|nent  at  present.  He  stated  in  clos- 
'pg  we  must  have  reasonable  objec- 
tives, capable  of  attainment,  un- 
^^■Jr^^  by  regimentation. 

Mr.  Bickol  said  that  small  indus- 
tries should  be  encouraged  and  helped 
"y  the  Government  in  reconversion  to 
P^ace  time  industry  in  the  post  war 
planning  so  they  may  continue.  Small 
business  must  survive. 

The  Labor  topic  was  presented  bv 
^taymond  Walsh,  Director  of  Eco- 
nomic Research,  C.  I.  O.,  Washing- 
y^^y  D.  C,  stating  that  Victory  must 
^e  won  after  the  war  is  won,  consid- 
fing  the  achieving  of  a  vigorous  and 
prosperous  United  States  through  its 
resources  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
considering  jobs  for  all  in  order  that 
"^ere  may  be  full  production  there 
"»st  be  adequate  business  for  indus- 
if^a  and  greater  markets.     Involved 

the  physical  reconverting  to  peace 


time  employment  for  peace  time  ac- 
tivity, time  alone  will  reveal  whether 
it  was  wise  or  not.  He  believes  in 
the  prompt  liquidation  in  the  recon- 
version rather  than  to  allow  it  to  be- 
come a  tedious  effort  safeguarding 
families  from  destitution  and  want  by 
those  who  have  been  uprooted  because 
of  war  conditions,  with  ample  credit 
facilities  extended  for  this  reconver- 
sion. In  discussing  the  C.  I.  0.  stand 
on  social  security  and  unemployment 
insurance  he  said  that  insurance 
should  be  provided  to  meet  the  inter- 
national service  rather  than  the  states 
alone,  as  well  as  international  co-op- 
eration among  the  people  of  the  world 
for  raw  materials  and  control  of 
markets. 

He  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  most 
basic  obstacles  to  free  enterprise  is 
monopoly,  and  that  taxation  for  free 
enterprise  should  not  be  too  great  so 
there  can  be  the  largest  private  enter- 
prise possible  to  provide  jobs  for  all 
who  are  willing  and  able  to  work, 
consistent  with  Christian  ethics.  He 
also  believes  that  the  savings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  should  be 
absorbed  by  taxation  of  idle  savings 
or  borrowing  that  through  the  release 
a  full  program  may  be  extended  for 
more  homes,  schools,  food,  medical 
knowledge,  hospitals,  etc.  Mr.  Walsh 
said  that  there  has  been  a  magnificent 
job  done  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  price  control  through  the  O.P.A. 
as  well  as  many  other  Government 
controlled  activities  and  that  the  prej- 
udice against  it  should  be  done  away 
with. 

Quenton  Reynolds,  General  Man- 
ager, Eastern  States  Farmer's  Ex- 
change, West  Springfield,  Mass.,  ad- 
dressed the  group  on  the  subject  of 
Agriculture,  saying  that  the  broad 
objectives  of  Agriculture  are  to  raise 
the  marginal  or  American  way  of  life 
giving  farmers  the  opportunity  to  se- 
cure their  share  of  the  national  in- 
come by  getting  back  to  acceptance 
of  personal  responsibility  by  working 
individually  and  take  care  of  them- 
selves rather  than  dependence  on  gov- 
ernment. Through  independent  co- 
operation in  high  ideals  these  objec- 
tives can  be  developed.  Farming  is  a 
way  of  life,  keeping  them  growing 
and  remaining  on  the  farms  to  pro- 
duce food  for  the  consumer  are  is- 
sues to  be  solved  and  they  must  be 
met  fairly  on  the  farm  with  patience 
and  tolerance  practiced.  A  great 
many  farmers  are  seeking  the  shorter 
hours  and  greater  wages  and  are  in- 
clined to  look  to  the  Government  for 
help  they  should  do  for  themselves 
concerning  planning,  capital  and 
markets.  Our  way  of  life  has  been 
challenged.  Our  enemies  are  those 
who  predict  security  and  leisure  for 
control  of  the  world.  He  ask'ed  if  we 
are  using  new  opportunities  and  cre- 
ating a  zeal  for  the  American  way  of 
life. 

Mr.  Reynolds  thought  the  Govern- 
ment should  remain  in  the  broader 
scope  but  encourage  individual  self 
help  in  developing  rather  than  dis- 
courage this  issue.  To  make  free 
enterprise  possible — rather  than  a 
competitive  field  with  government  re- 
maining in  its  traditional  fields  and 
encouraging  a  thorough  respect  for 
Government  in  this  capacity. 

M.  P.  Catherwood,  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  New  York  State,  Pro- 
fessor of  local  government  on  leave 
from  Cornell  University  spoke  on  the 


subject  of  "The  Role  of  Government 
in  the  Post  War,"  saying  we  can 
achieve  a  high  level  of  employment 
through  private  enterprise,  and  that 
business,  industry  and  agriculture 
must  work  together  for  higher  con- 
structive living  and  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  higher  production  and  employ- 
ment and  develop  a  better  mutual 
understanding  in  the  transition  from 
war  to  peace  activity.  If  private 
enterprise  fails  to  function  there  must 
be  an  enforcement  of  minimum  stand- 
ards and  this  wide  variety  of  func- 
tions will  determine  what  the  role  of 
the  Government  is  to  be  after  the 
war.  He  believes  that  present  Social 
Security  legislation  will  be  extended 
and  expanded  to  meet  the  wider  field 
of  coverage  needed  and  legislation  will 
in  all  probability  be  enacted.  Also, 
that  Government  will  continue  to  ex- 
ercise certain  control  over  private 
enterprise.  He  talked  of  the  foreign 
economic  situation  and  meeting  the 
problem  of  foreign  trade  and  essen- 
tial domestic  trade  and  the  protec- 
tion of  these  markets.  Also  labor  re- 
lations with  respect  to  Government  in 
small  business;  development  in  re- 
sources, taxation  and  stable  price  lev- 
els. Security  emphasis  is  the  first 
line  of  defense  in  the  attempt  to  guar- 
antee opportunity  for  the  objectives. 
Mr.  Catherwood  said  that  the  pub- 
lic works  system  is  considered  inevit- 
able in  the  post  war  planning.  The 
residue  will  be  undetermined  but  it  is 
estimated  to  become  a  very  high  fig- 
ure and  if  so,  what  shall  be  done  to 
invest  this  huge  sum.  The  national 
income  has  in  the  past  been  used, 
(prior  to  1929)  to  further  and  increase 
industry,  for  extending  credit  and  by 
making  loans.  It  is  assumed  that 
through  full  employment  in  post  war 
(if  the  war  should  cease  in  1946) 
would  probably  be  an  estimated  in- 
crease to  the  Government  by  thirty 
billion  dollars  annually.  The  pre- 
Pearl  Harbor  income  was  83  billion 
in  1939 — this  represents  the  figure  in 
purchasing  power  for  the  year.  Gov- 
ernment income  and  the  use  of  it  was 
discussed  at  great  length. 

Dr.  Fred  Lininger,  Vice  Dean  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  addressed 
the  Grange  leaders  on  the  subject  of 
"Science  for  the  Farmer  of  Tomor- 
row." He  said  that  approximately 
three  million  dollars  is  spent  annually 
for  research  in  industry  and  about 
'one-sixth  of  that  or  fifty  millions 
spent  in  research  in  agriculture.  In 
speaking  of  post  war  for  Agriculture 
he  said  we  must  have  the  raw  ma- 
terials for  industry  and  they  will 
largely  have  to  be  produced  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  woodlands.  He  ex- 
plained Compreg — a  laminated  wood 
that  is  impregnated  with  plastic  that 
makes  it  as  strong  as  iron  and  new 
synthetic  products.  Also  research 
work  in  the  new  drug  "Penicillin," 
and  said  that  the  agricultural  scien- 
tists have  charge  of  the  research  and 
production  of  this  new  scientific  de- 
velopment. He  said  about  300  experi- 
mental researches  in  science  are  con- 
tinuously going  on  at  State  College, 
and  science  in  agriculture  will  hold 
its  own  in  line  with  science  in  other 
fields. 

The  Honorable  W.  S.  Fullerton, 
Assistant  Steward,  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  addressed  the  Leader- 
ship School  Tuesday  morning  on  the 
subject  of  "Building  an  Active  and 
Interested  Membership."  Saying  that 
an  active  membership  depends  on  the 
election  of  officers  in  November  each 
year.  Electing  officers  who  are  lead- 
ers and  then  having  thorn  properlv 
installed.  An  INTERESTED  meni- 
l>ership  is  an  ACTIVE  membership. 
lie  urged  every  Grange  to  have  a  pub- 
licity agent  and  to  publicize  the  meet- 


ings before  and  after  every  activity 
and  meeting,  but  PROMPTLY  as 
the  newspapers  do  not  want  stale  stuff. 
He  believes  every  member  should  see 
the  Dean  Vivian  pictures  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  Grange. 
New  members  must  be  educated  as  to 
what  the  Grange  is  doing  and  what  is 
in  the  Declaration  of  Purposes.  He 
said  some  Granges  are  lax  in  this  re- 
spect and  do  not  have  sufficient  cop- 
ies on  hand  when  new  members  are 
admitted  and  that  in  most  cases  the 
Steward  does  not  test  them  prior  to 
the  initiation  in  the  third  and  fourth 
degrees  to  determine  if  they  have  been 
read  or  studied  by  the  candidates.  He 
believes  that  every  officer  should  be 
able  to  read  the  Code  and  that  no 
Master  can  serve  his  membership  and 
do  a  good  job  of  it  without  knowing 
what  it  contains.  Also  that  Grang- 
ers and  rural  people  are  failing  to  do 
their  part  in  Government  by  not  vot- 
ing and  considering  the  legislation 
that  affects  them.  He  stressed  the 
need  of  Juvenile  Granges  and  said 
that  the  Juvenile  Grange  can  stand 
on  its  own  feet  but  the  subordinates 
should  be  ready  and  willing  to  back 
them  up  in  their  activities.  Refresh- 
ments add  in  making  an  interested 
and  active  membership  and  should 
play  a  large  part,  also  degree  work. 
He  also  suggested  having  talks  by  our 
County  Officials  and  using  question- 
naires,  contests,   etc. 

Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Past  Secretary  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  addressed 
the  members  on  "Government  and 
Agriculture."  He  said  that  govern- 
mental issues  of  the  day  should  be 
discussed  for  that  is  the  only  way  a 
democracy  can  decide  the  course  to 
take  on  current  issues.  Also  that 
Government  has  tried  to  protect  the 
small  enterprises  through  regulatory 
measures  in  co-operation  with  the  in- 
dividuals, and  explained  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  carries  on 
surveys  of  crop  production,  livestock 
situation,  research  in  various  fields 
and  that  this  analysis  is  collected  for 
the  information  of  the  farmer  to  guide 
his  activities.  Also  talked  of  Price 
Control  by  the  Government;  Legisla- 
tion in  the  Economic  Field;  and  fac- 
tors that  go  to  make  up  inflation. 

NATIONAL  GRANGE  TO  MEET 
IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 

The  states  of  North  and  South 
Carolina  will  combine  forces  in  being 
host  to  the  78th  annual  session  of  the 
National  Grange,  decision  having 
definitely  been  reached  to  hold  that 
convention  at  Winston-Salem,  North 
Carolina,  November  15-23  next.  Ex- 
cellent Grange  progress  has  been 
made  in  both  these  states  of  the 
South  during  the  past  few  years,  and 
it  is  expected  that  each  will  derive 
a  great  impetus  in  its  work  by  the 
coming  of  the  convention  to  Winston- 
Salem. 

The  same  city  entertained  the  Na- 
tional Grange  in  1932,  with  a  very 
successful  gathering,  which  resulted 
in  extending  Granges  into  several  new 
counties  in  North  Carolina.  The 
National  Grange  follows  a  well-estab- 
lished policy  of  rotating  its  annual 
sessions  across  the  continent,  so  that 
•very  section  may  partake  of  the  con- 
vention impulse.  Last  year's  session 
was  hold  at  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan, 
following  Wenatchee,  Washington,  in 
1942,  and  Worcester,  Mass.,  in  1941. 
At  the  1932  Winston-Salem  conven- 
tion the  class  of  Seventh  Degree  can- 
didates initiated  totaled  1,666,  but 
for  the  coming  event  a  goal  of  at 
least  2,500  initiates  has  been  set  by 
these  two  states,  which  will  exert 
their  utmost  efforts  to  reach  it. 
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State  Grange  at  Harrisburg 

THE  seventy-second  session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  be 
held  in  Harrisburg,  December  12,  13  and  14.     The  decision  to  meet  in 

the  Capital  City  was  made  by  the  Executive  Committee  at  a  recent 
meeting  in  the  State  Grange  office. 

Harrisburg  is  a  splendid  convention  city.  It  has  an  active  and  co- 
operative Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  has  good  hotels  and  convenient  meet- 
ing places.  The  State  Capital  will  be  especially  interesting  to  many  dele- 
gates who  may  be  visiting  it  for  the  first  time.  The  meetings  of  the  three- 
day  session  will  be  held  in  the  Forum  of  the  Education  Building  with  the 
group  meetings  of  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 

Announcement  of  hotel  accommodations,  rates  and  reservations  will  be 
made  in  later  issues  of  Grange  News.  Plan  now  to  have  your  Grange  repre- 
sented at  Harrisburg. 


w  • 


The  Torch  of  Freedom 

OUR  Republic  is  a  representative  form  of  government  and  can  only  be 
successfully  perpetuated  when  each  citizen  is  willing  to  carry  his  or 
her  full  share  of  responsibility. 
Our  American  Republic  was  not  born  of  ease  and  luxury.     Its  frame- 
work was  carefully  tested  piece  by  piece  before  being  welded  by  the  torch  of 
freedom  into  Constitutional  United  States  of  America. 

A  century  and  a  half  of  freedom  of  opportunity  and  enterprise  has 
proven  the  wisdom  of  our  pioneer  American  statesmen  in  selecting  that  torch 
and  handing  it  down  to  us.  This  torch  is  humanity's  greatest  heritage  and 
has  richly  blessed  America.  It  must  be  passed  on  to  future  generations  and 
while  our  boys  in  battle  are  giving  their  all,  Americans  on  the  home  front 
must  vote  and  perform  the  many  other  duties  of  good  citizenship.  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 


SAFETY  IS  KEYNOTE  OF 

POMONA  GRANGE  MEETING 


Your  Grange  Grows 

ON  AUGUST  1,  1944,  there  were  approximately  1500  more  Grange 
members  in  Pennsylvania  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Grange  fiscal 
year,  October  1,  1943.  This  should  be  a  source  of  great  satisfaction 
to  the  many  loyal  Patrons  throughout  the  State  who  have  made  it  possible. 

This  increase  did  not  "just  happen."  It  came  about  because  State 
Deputies,  Pomona  and  Subordinate  officers  and  committees  made  careful 
plans  and  followed  those  plans  through  to  their  inevitable  results.  It  came 
about  because  Grange  meetings  have  been  intelligently  and  carefully  con- 
ducted, have  had  worth-while  programs,  have  assisted  in  the  war  effort,  in 
bond  sales,  in  Red  Cross  activities  and  every  other  good  project  that  needed 
a  helping  hand.  New  members  came  into  the  Grange  because  they  recog- 
nized the  organization  as  the  leader  in  the  field  of  sound  agricultural  poli- 
cies and  as  a  powerful  force  for  good  government. 

In  order  to  make  a  net  gain  of  1500,  several  times  that  number  have  to 
be  initiated  as  we  are  constantly  losing  members  through  death  and  other 
causes.  Some  of  these  causes  are  preventable.  Grange  officers  should  be 
ever  alert  to  keep  their  members  in  good  financial  standing  and  to  make 
their  meetings  so  inspirational  and  helpful  that  none  shall  lose  interest  and 
drop  by  the  wayside. 

There  are  only  a  few  weeks  remaining  before  the  close  of  the  Grange 
year  but  in  that  time  (J ranges  which  have  not  yet  participated  in  this  mem- 
bership gain  can  do  their  part  so  effectively  that  we  can  boost  our  net  in- 
crease to  2,000  before  September  30. 


Corporal  Evans  Speaks 

The  Woodside  Community  House 
was  the  place  of  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Lower  Bucks  Pomono  Grange. 
Corporal  R.  D.  Evans,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Highway  Patrol  from 
Langhorne,  spoke  very  interestingly 
about  Safety  on  the  Highways. 

The  business  session  of  the  organ- 
ization was   in  the  afternoon.      The 
Legislative  Committee,  with  B.  Pal- 
mer Tomlinson,  chairman,  presented 
a  resolution  which  favored  an  office 
in  Bucks  County  alone  to  provide  en- 
forcement of  the  dog  law  as  too  many 
unclaimed  dogs  were  causing  damage 
in  the  county.     The  resolution  was 
passed  by  the  Grange.    The  standing 
committee  made  reports.     Those  out- 
standing were  the  Home  Economics 
Committee    with    Edna    Yerks,    as 
chairman  called  on  each  of  the  local 
Grange  representatives.     Mrs.  Fleet- 
ham,    Home    Economics   Representa- 
tive   from    State    Extension    Service, 
had  presented  programs  to  several  of 
the  Granges,  speaking  about  prepara- 
tion and  care  of  foods  for  cold  storage 
plants.    Other  highlights  of  the  Home 
Economics   Report   were   the   entries 
in  the  State  Contest  of  making  gar- 
ments from  men's  old  shirts.     Mid- 
dletown   Grange   was   chosen   by   the 
judges  as  winner.     Another  standing 
committee  was  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee with  Henry   C.  Pickering  as 
chairman.    Many  interesting  items 
were  presented  by   this  committee. 
Markets  on  milk,  eggs,  pork  and 
poultry  were  reported,  including  feed 
prices    being    high.       A    report    that 
more  care  had  been  taken  to  clean  up 
to  eliminate  the  spread  of  the  corn 
borer;   however,  there  still  were  a  few 
farmers    who    had    neglected    to    co- 
operate   in    this    important    program. 
More  effort  still  on  the  part  of  tlicse 
few  farmers  was  requested.    A  report 
on  the  meeting  of  quick  milking  dem- 
onstration  by    I.    E.    Parkin    of    the 
State    College    held    at    the    (Jeorge 
School   Farm   Dairy   was   given   and 
was  considered  by  most  dairymen  as 
having    many    advantages,    especially 
in  that  it  helped  considerably  to  keep 
mastitis   at   a  minimum.      The  total 
time  with  one  milker  unit  and   one 
operator  was  reported  not  exceeding 
five  minutes,  including  changing  the 
machine. 

A  Memorial  Service  for  Bro.  Aaron 
Tomlinson,  of  Middletown  Grange, 
conducted  by  the  Chaplain  Mrs. 
Dyer.  Dr.  II.  C.  Terry  spoke  briefly 
of  Mr.  Tomlinson  as  a  long  time 
member  and  a  loyal  Granger.  Mrs. 
Stella  Short,  of  Caryersville  Grange, 
invited  the  Pomona  to  hold  their  Sep- 
tember meeting  at  Carversville.  Po- 
mona Master  Amos  Satterthwaite  ac- 
cepted and  closed  the  business  meet- 
ing. 

The  lecture  hour  was  in  charge  of 
Sister  Elizabeth  Winder.  Safety 
being  the  keynote  of  the  meeting, 
Corporal'  R.  D.  Evans  was  introduced 
and  spoke  to  the  Grange  mentioning 
five  major  causes  for  highway  acci- 
dents. These  were  carelessness, 
drunkeness,  speeding,  hills  and  curves 
and  intersections.  After  many  ques- 
tions and  comments,  Corporal  Evans 
summed  up  his  talk  by  requesting  all 
to  remember  the  A.  B.  C.'s  which 
stand  for  "Always  Be  Careful." 
Sister  Margaret  Slack,  of  Pineville 
Grange,  spoke  of  Safety  About  the 
Farm.  Many  important  cautions 
were  given  as  Miss  Slack  commented 
that  three  of  the  most  dangerous 
things  about  a  farm  are  a  bull,  a  boar 
and  a  grindstone.  After  some  music, 
a  play  called  "The  Blue  Gate"  was 


given  by  five  members  of  the  Edge- 
wood  Grange.  Bro.  Herman  Heston, 
of  Middletown  Grange,  read  two 
poems  written  by  Samuel  McKinney, 
now  overseas. 

The  meeting  was  concluded  by  a 
most  interesting  talk  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  given  by  State  Ceres 
Marie  Magill,  of  Tyro  Hall  Grange, 
It  was  generally  concluded  that  par- 
ents are  responsible  for  the  most  part 
for  the  way  in  which  their  children 
behaved   while   reaching   adolescence. 


TIOGA  POMONA  OPPOSES 
WASTE  OF  NEEDED  GRAIN 

The  following  resolutions  were 
adopted  at  a  regular  session  of  Tioga 
County  Pomona  Grange  No.  30,  held 
June  1-2,  1944,  at  Morris,  Pa. 

No.  1 — ^Whereas,  The  Government 
has  under  consideration  the  exchange 
with  Cuba  of  25  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  for  liquor,  and 

Whereas,  Farmers  have  been  re- 
stricted in  the  use  of  ^  gasoline  on 
their  farms  thereby  hindering  the 
production  of  a  maximum  quantity 
of  food,  and 

Whereas,  Our  Government  is  per- 
mitting large  quantities  of  grain  to 
be  used  in.  the  manufacture  of  liquir, 
as  reported  through  the  bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  for 
the  statistical  year  ending  July  1, 
1942,  there  was  consumed  in  the 
manufacture  of  malt  liquor  60,406,- 
000  bushels  of  barley,  10,953,000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  5,670,000  bushels 
of  rye,  which  would  supply  many 
families  with  food.  Therefore,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Tioga  Valley  Grange  No.  918,  protest 
the  shipment  of  gasoline  to  any  coun- 
try for  liquor,  and  protest  the  use  of 
grain  in  the  manufacture  of  liquor 
for  beverage  purposes. 

No.  2 — Whereas,  The  Grange  has 
always  taken  a  firm  stand  in  favor  of 
local  self-government,  and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  a  grow- 
ing tendency  over  a  number  of  years 
to  take  control  away  from  the  people, 
and  have  it  placed  in  a  central  gov- 
ernment, and 

Whereas,  During  the  present  war 
many  measures  taking  away  the 
rights  of  the  people  under  the  guise 
of  war  measures  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  citizens  of  our  country, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Tioga  County 
Pomona  Grange  in  session  assembled 
this  2nd  day  of  June,  1944,  go  on 
record  confirming  the  stand  hereto- 
fore taken  opposing  centralized  and 
bureaucratic  government. 

No.  3 — Whereas,  There  is  need  in 
our  land  today  for  the  promotion  of 
religious  and  social  life  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  as  the  Grange  is  the  greatest 
ally  that  the  church  has  for  the  pro- 
motion of  spiritual  life  and  welfare 
of  our  men  and  women,  and 

Whereas,  There  should  be  greater 
co-operation  between  our  churches 
and  the  Grange,  both  striving  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind,  therefore  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  this  Pomona  Grange 
go  on  record  asking  that  as  far  as 
possible  Grange  and  church  members 
form  greater  co-operation  in  order 
that  better  and  higher  manhood  and 
womanhood  be  developed,  which  is 
the  highest  and  noblest  purpose  of 
both  the  church  and  the  Grange. 


A  colored  man,  doing  a  hauling  joh- 
was  told  that  he  couldn't  get  his 
money  until  he  submitted  a  statement. 
After  much  meditation  he  evolved  the 
following  bill 


"Three   comes   and    three 
four  bits  a  went,  $3." 


goes, 


at 
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MM.  Ethel.  H.  Rich- 
ards,  Cba/rman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furtnan  Gyger, 
Kimbertoa. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


SELECTING  CANNED 

FOODS  FOR  EXHIBIT 

"Why  didn't  the  jars  of  canned 
foods  I  exhibited  at  the  county  fair 
get  a  blue  or  red  ribbon?"  That's 
what  some  homemakers  in  the  past 
have  asked. 

Jars  of  canned  foods  are  judged 
according  to  the  general  appearance 
of  the  product,  the  quality  of  the 
product,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
container.  Jars  of  canned  fruits, 
vegetables,  meats,  or  poultry  are  not 
opened  to  be  judged  because  of  the 
waste  of  food.  Pickles  and  jellies 
usually  are  opened  because  flavor  and 
texture  are  important  in  judging 
these  two  products. 

The  general  appearance  of  a  canned 
product  includes  uniformity  in 
size  of  pieces,  color,  arrangement  and 
compactness  of  food  in  jars.  A  good 
compact  pack  rates  higher  than  a 
fancy  pack.  The  ijroducts  should 
show  they  w^e  canned  at  just*  the 
right  stage  of  maturity,  that  is,  snap 
beans  should  be  free  from  strings  and 
large  beans,  tomatoes  should  be  uni- 
form in  color,  carrots  and  beets  should 
not  be  too  large,  fruits  should  not  be 
overripe.  The  liquid  should  cover  the 
food  but  does  not  need  to  completely 
fill  the  jar,  since  a  headspacc  is  left 
when  filling  all  jars  except  when  zinc 
covers  are  used  in  open-kettle  can- 
ning. The  product  usually  comes  to 
within  one  inch  to  one-half  inch  from 
tlie  top  of  the  jar. 

In  judging  quality  of  the  food  in 
the  jar,  the  judge  looks  for  signs  of 
spoilage.  There  should  be  no  mold, 
gas  bubbles,  or  other  signs  of  spoil- 
age, or  discoloration  of  foods.  The 
liquid  should  be  clear.  The  product 
should  show  that  it  has  been  carefully 
cleaned  and  all  blemishes  and  bruises 
removed. 

When  several  jars  are  being  exhib- 
ited together  in  a  group  or  class,  they 
make  a  better  appearance  if  the  jars 
are  all  the  same  size  and  have  the 
same  type  of  closures  or  lids.  New 
lids  are  not  necessary  but  they  do 
improve  the  api^earance  of  the  exhibit. 
The  jars  and  lids  should  be  scrubbed 
in  hot  soapy  water  so  that  all  dust 
and  particles  of  food  are  removed. 

Pickles,,  relishes,  jellies,  jams,  and 
marmalades  are  also  judged  as  to  gen- 
•ral  appearance,  quality,  and  appear- 
ance of  container.  Jellies,  jams,  and 
marmalades  should  have  a  natural 
fruit  flavor  and  color.  Jellies  should 
■'e  clear,  tender,  and  firm  but  not  stiff. 

Some  homemakers,  who  know  they 
\vill  exhibit  foods,  set  aside  their  best 
and  newest  looking  containers  before 
'he  food  preservation  season  starts, 
Jhen  are  able  to  have  like  jars  to  ex- 
hibit in  a  group  or  class.  A  little 
t'xtra  effort  at  canning  time  can  be 
used  in  filling  these  containers. 


THE  TWIN  BALLOTS 

Along  in  November  when  chilled  was 

the  weather 
'^V(»  ballots   were   cast    in    a   box    to- 

f^other. 
"ley  nestled  up  close  like  a  brother 

to  brother, 
'•'u   couldn't   tell    one   of   the   votes 

from  the  other. 


Chorus 

They  were  both  rum  votes. 

And  they  sanctioned  the  license  plan, 

But   one   was   cast   by   the   jolly   old 

brewer 
And  one  by  the  Sunday  School  man. 

The  Sunday  School  man,  no  man 
could  be  truer. 

Kept  busy  all  summer  denouncing 
the  brewer. 

But  his  fever  cooled  off  with  the 
change  in  the  weather 

And  late  in  Autumn  they  voted  to- 
gether. 

The   Sunday   School    man,   no    man 

could  be  truer. 
For  fighting  saloons  except  when  he 

voted 
He  i)iled  up  his  prayers  with  a  Holy 

perfection 
But  he  knocked  them  all  down  on  the 

day  of  election. 

The  jolly  old  brewer  was  cheerful  and 

mellow. 
He    said,    "I     admire     that     Sunday 

School  fellow. 
He's  true  to  his  church,  to  his  party 

he's  truer; 
He  talks  for  the  Lord,  but   he  votes 

for  the  Brewer." 


Pockets 

Sew  a  piece  of  tape  to  the  under- 
side of  the  garment  when  sewing 
pockets  on  children's  clothes.  This 
prevents  the  pockets  from  tearing 
down. 


Frozen 


I  make  ice  sticks  for  my  little  girl. 
I  squeeze  the  juice  of  two  oranges, 
and  1  lemon  in  the  ice  freezing  tray, 
and  add  a  good  helping  of  brown 
sugar;  then  freeze.  Try  them,  they 
are  delicious  1 


Loaf 

Roll  a  small  piece  of  biscuit  dough 
very  thin,  line  bottom  of  baking  dish, 
your  meat  loaf  will  be  easy  to  remove 
and  slice  without  breaking. 


TAKE  ADVANTAGE 

OF  THE  WEATHER 

Work  outdoors  when  you  can. 
There  are  long  months  ahead  for  the 
four  walls  of  the  house.  Take  your 
peas  to  be  shelled,  your  beans  to  be 
cut,  or  the  socks  to  be  darned  to  the 
porch  or  some  pleasant  spot  in  the 
yard. 

Eat  outdoors  occasionally.  >!V  change 
of  scenery  lends  flavor  to  the  food. 

Build  an  outdoor  fireplace.  These 
can  be  as  simple  or  elaborate  as  you 
like.  With  these,  guests  may  be  in- 
veigled into  helping  with  the  cook- 
ing.^ You  may  even  suggest  to  those 
persistent  guests  that  they  bring 
steaks  next  time  they  come  and  you'll 
have  an  outdoor  supper.  In  any  case 
they'll  be  fun. 

Have  some  refreshing  drink  to 
bring  out  to  the  family  while  they 
relax  on  the  porch  in  the  evening.  It 
gives  a  sort  of  feeling  of  luxurious 
ease  to  sit  doing  nothing  and  sip  a 
drink. 


Plant  the  home  grounds  attrac- 
tively but  simply  enough  that  you 
can  care  for  them  without  using  all 
that  precious  leisure  time.  Nothing 
gives  more  deep  down  satisfaction 
than  a  charming  home  that  you  have 
helped  create.  If  your  porch  is  not 
satisfactory  as  a  family  rest  center, 
make  an  outdoor  living  room  to  which 
everyone  just  naturally  gravitates. 

Plan  your  week  for  some  definite 
time  off  for  each  member  of  the  fam- 
ily and  let  every  one  in  the  family 
co-operate  in  making  that  free  time 
possible.  Ever  notice  how  much 
harder  you  can  work  when  you're  an- 
ticipating some  pleasure,  a  party, 
time  just  to  loaf  and  read,  a  movie, 
a  swim,  whatever  the  form  of  relaxa- 
tion is  that  appeals  at  the  moment. 


Get  as  much  family  fun  as  possible. 
The  family  so  soon  grows  up  and 
scatters.  Give  them  some  memories. 
And  strangely  enough  it  won't  be  the 
big  efforts  you  make,  like  a  trip  to 
the  Falls,  that  linger  longest  and 
most  nostalgically  in  their  memories. 
It  will  be  the  simple  homey  little  ex- 
tra touches  that  lighten  each  day. 


An  old  fellow  came  into  the  New 
York  Bureau  of  Missing  Persons  re- 
cently and  reported  that  his  wife  had 
been  missing  15  years.  The  Bureau 
clerk  was  stunned.  "You're  just  re- 
porting it  now?  You  want  her  back 
after  all  that  time?" 

The  man  nodded  and  explained, 
"I  just  got  lonesome." 


Our  Fashion  and  Paiiern  Deparimenf 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin   (coin  preferred). 


3845 — Cute  cockle-cutter  scallops  trim  this 
plnt-slzo  Jumper.  Sizes  2  tb  8. 
Size  4.  1>^  yds.  35-ln.  fabric 
(Jumper)  ;  1J4  yds.  35-ln.  fabric 
(blouse). 

3783 — A  crisp  little  dress  In  a  bright  cotton 
is  just  right  for  those  back-to- 
school  days.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size 
8.  2^  yds.  35-ln.  fabric.  2»4  yds. 
edging. 

3655 — Soft  shoulder  yokes  and  a  slender 
panel  front  enhance  the  charms  of 
the  mature  figure.  Sizes  14  to  50. 
Size  36,  3%  yds.  39-ln.  fabric. 

3615 — A  heart-catching  date  dress  with  lots 
of  eye  appeal  in  Its  slender  lines. 
Sizes  12  to  44.  Size  36.  314  yds. 
39-ln.  fabric. 


3850 — A    real    glamour    girl    frock    for    the 

smallest    member    of    your    family. 

Sizes  6   mos.,    1,   2,   3   yrs.     Size  2. 

1%   yds.   35-in.   fabric,    %   yd.  con- 
trasting. 
3453 — You    must    have    a    sleek    Jerkin    and 

skirt  in  your  Fall  wardrobe.      Sizes 

10  to  40.      Size  16,   1%   yds.   54-ln. 

fabric      (skirt);      1%     yds.     54-lu. 

(Jerkin). 
3610 — A  gay  Jumper  and  blouse  will  always 

rate  an   "A"    from   your  schoolgirl. 

Sizes    8    to    16.      Size    12.    2«4    yds. 

35-ln.    fabric    (Jumper)  ;    1%    yds. 

35-ln.    (blouse). 
3726 — Here's   that  hard  to  find  treasure — a 

Jumper    on    the   dressy    side.     Sizes 

10  to  40.      Size  16,   2%   yds.   39-ln. 

fabric     (Jumper)  ;    1^    yds.    39-ln. 

(blouse). 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


"Along  the  roadside,  like  the  flowers 

of  gold 
That  tawny  Incas  for  their  gardens 

wrought, 
Heavy    with    sunshine,    drapes    the 

goldenrod." 


WOULD  YOU? 

Written  by  Carol  Colburn,  Age  14 

I  would  not  trade  a  golden  morn 
With  dawn  light  on  the  river. 

The  feathered  songster's  sleepy  chirps, 
Or  day's  first  dewy  silver — 

I  would  not  trade  a  lovely  thought 
Shared  with  a  comrade  true, 

The  sweet  leaf  patterns  in  the  trees. 
The  sky's  soft  turquoise  blue — 

I  would  not  trade  a  fire's  warm  glow 
In  the  heart  of  a  velvet  night, 

A  net  of  stars  o'er  a  tree's  dark  leaves. 
Or  a  new  moon's  silvery  light — 

I  would  not  trade  this  golden  hour, 
And  friendships  here  within  it 

For  the  grandest  palace  built  by  man, 
And  everything  that's  in  it. 


LAST  NIGHT 


The  sky  was  full  of  yellow  dust 

And  someone  got  a  broom 

And   swept    it    through   the   window 

pane 
Right  down  into  my  room; 
It  splashed  around  on  everything 
And  showered  over  me. 
And  then  the  mischief  moon  peeped  in 
To  see  what  he  could  see. 

A  bright  good-natured  smile  lit  up 
The  round  and  mellow  face. 
And  happiness  was  everywhere; 
It  burst  right  out  of  space. 
The  fairies  made  a  slippery-slide 
And  bounced  on  beams  of  light, 
And    gentle    zephyrs    crooned    some 

tunes 
About  the  mystic  night. 

They  whispered ,  secrets  to  the  sky 

And  held  a  jubilee. 

The  stars  threw  sparks  like  diamond 

dust 
That  drifted  to  the  sea: 
My  eyes  began  to  itch,  and  then 
I  couldn't  even  peep — 
I  cannot  tell  what  happened  next 
Because  I  went  to  sleep. 

— Anna   Johnson, 
From   the   hook  "Oriental  Rhymes." 


A  NEW  SALVAGE  JOB 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

When  the  Japs  captured  Java  our 
source  of  Kapok  was  shut  off,  and  we 
have  since  then  been  dependent  upon 
a  reserve  supply  held  in  this  country 
when  Java  fell.  Kapok,  as  many  of 
you  know,  is  a  silky  seed-pod  fiber 
which  grows  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  but  only  on  Java  did  we  find 
big  plantations  where  it  was  grown 
for  commercial  use.  Kapok  has 
many  uses,  we  have  known  it  as  a 
filler  for  mattress'  pillows  and  up- 
holstered furniture.  It  immediately 
became  a  very  important  product 
when  war  broke  out  because  it  was 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  life  pre- 
servers. 

Now  we  need  life  preservers  as 
never  before  b^ut  we  have  no  more 
Kapok.  Fortunately  we  do  have  a 
very  good  substitute  in  ordinary  milk- 
weed floss.     Milkweed  grows  in  every 


part  of  the  United  States  and  in  quan- 
tities sufficient  to  meet  our  needs  if 
we  can  salvage  it.  And  we  are  sure 
that  the  boys  and  girls  of  America 
can  do  that  little  job.  To  begin  with, 
"us  kids"  know  our  milkweeds.  We 
know  all  about  them,  from  the  time 
when  we  gather  them  in  spring  for 
our  mothers  to  use  for  greens,  through 
the  stage  when  we  watch  the  bees 
bumbling  around  their  loose,  sickish 
sweet  flower  clusters,  and  put  the 
white  sticky  juice  on  our  warts  to 
drive  them  away,  to  the  time  when  we 
make  boats  of  the  warty  green  seed 
pods  and  watch  the  seeds  drifting  in 
the  wind  buoyed  up  by  their  para- 
chutes of  shining  white  silk.  Yes,  we 
know  milkweeds,  we  know  all  the 
places  where  they  grow  and  we  like  to 
gather  their  seed  pods.  Surely  there 
is  no  war  job  that  is  better  fitted  to 
children  than  gathering  milkweed 
floss  and  sending  it  off  to  war. 

The  work  has  been  made  easy  for 
you,  for  the  government  will  furnish 
open  mesh  onion  sacks  in  which  the 
pods  are  to  be  placed,  and  give  all 
rural  school  teachers  information 
about  time  of  gathering,  and  instruc- 
tions for  curing  and  shipping. 

It  takes  the  floss  from  two  one 
bushel  bags  of  pods  to  fill  one  life 
preserver.  How  many  life  preservers 
can  YOUR  Juvenile  Grange  fill  this 
fall? 


The  essays  for  that  contest  must  be 
in  my  hands  by  Sept.  20.  The  sub- 
ject is:  "The  Grange  and  Community 
Improvement."  The  essays  are  to  be 
written  with  pen  and  ink  or  type- 
writer, on  one  side  of  paper  only.  The 
contestants  name,  age,  and  name  of 
Grange  should  be  written  in  the  upper 
right-hand  corner  of  the  first  page. 

Each  Juvenile  Grange  is  entitled  to 
enter  two  essays:  one  from  the  5  to 
10  year  age  group,  and  one  from  the 
10  to  14  year  age  group. 

We  should  be  especially  interested 
in  the  recognition  for  achievement. 
The  National  Grange  gives  a  beauti- 
ful banner  to  the  Juvenile  Grange  in 
each  state  making  the  highest  score. 


providing  that  at  least  ten  percent  of 
the  Oranges  participate.  In  this  state 
that  means  that  from  15  to  20  Juve- 
niles must  make  out  and  send  in  these 
score  sheets.  I  have  never  been  able 
to  get  that  many  of  you  to  do  this. 
This  year  it  would  please  me  very 
much  if  you  would  do  this  about  100 
percent.  In  order  to  make  it  easy  for 
you  to  do  this  I  am  having  the  score 
card  reprinted  on  this  page.  Now 
you  don't  need  to  go  to  the  trouble  of 
looking  up  the  score^  card  which  you 
may  have  had  and  mislaid,  or  of  writ- 
ing to  the  National  Superintendent 
for  one.  Just  fill  this  out,  clip  it  and 
send  it  to  your  State  Superintendent, 
Mrs.  Lucy  C.  Shumway,  Wyalusing, 
Pa.    Not  later  than  Oct.  4. 
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NEW  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

Your  State  Superintendent  and  all 
State  Grange  officers  have  been  much 
pleased  by  the  fine  work  that  is  being 
done  by  the  Juvenile  Deputies  over 
the  state  this  year.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  the  following  Juve- 
nile Granges  have  been  organized : 

1692,  Northampton,  by  Mrs.  W.  11. 
Snyder,  with  35  charter  mem- 
bers.    Matron,  Mrs.  Roy  Frack. 

1906,  Chester,  by  Mrs.  J.  Edwin 
Brown,  with  18  charter  mem- 
bers. Matron,  Mrs.  J.  Edwin 
Brown. 

1271,  Fayette,  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Conn 
with  21  charter  members.  Ma- 
tron, Mrs.  T.  D.  Sphar. 

1580,  Fayette,  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Conn, 
with  14  charter  members.  Ma- 
tron, Mary  E.  Lyons. 

. . . .,  Bradford,  by  Mrs.  Albert  Madi- 
gan,  with  20  charter  members. 
Matron,  Mildred  Beardsley. 

We  also  have  the  following  reor- 
ganizations : 

1247,  Potter,  by  Lottie  B.  Ilauber, 
with  20  members.  Matron,  Mrs. 
Nina  Vanderhoof. 
336,  Bradford,  by  Mrs.  Albert  Madi- 
gan,  with  27  members.  Matron, 
Mrs.  Edith  Miller. 

1947,  Erie,  by  Clara  E.  Dewey.  Ma- 
tron, Mrs.  Taft  Williams. 


LET'S  BE  A  MODEL  JUVENILE 
STATE  THIS  YEAR 

We  have  made  such  fine  progress 
in  all  lines  of  Juvenile  Grange  work 
this  year  that  we  may  rate  as  a  Model 
Juvenile  State  once  more.  It  is  just 
up  to  you  individual  Juvenile  Granges 
now.  One  thing  we  have  to  do  in 
order  to  gain  this  recognition,  is  to 
take  part  in  Natonal  Grange  con- 
tests. You  should  all  have  had  the 
rules  governing  these  contests  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  but  at  our  Ma- 
trons' conference  the  Matrons  told  me 
they  did  not  have  them,  so  I  am  re- 
peating them  here. 


SCORE  CARD  FOR  ACHIEVEMENT  RECOGNITION 

(Note:  When  reporting  give  full  details  numbering  the  same  as  out- 
lined on  the  score  card.) 

Points 

1.  Officers  having  opening  and  closing  ceremony  committed  to 
memory 10 

2.  All  members  over  eight  years  of  age  able  to  repeat  the  Juve- 
nile pledge  from  memory •  •       5 

3.  Minimum  number  of  meetings  to  enter  the  contest — six.     Will 

be  scored  on  the  basis  of  twenty  per  year 10 

4.  Average  attendance — percentage  basis  .  .  .^ 10 

5.  Literary  program  or  degree  work  at  each  meeting  (except  on 
installation  or  election  evenings).  Quality  of  sample  program 
will  be  considered  1^ 

6.  A  class  of  candidates  initiated  in  full  form 10 

7.  Some  worthwhile  community  service.     Give  details  10 

8.  Must  have  more  members  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1944 
than  on  the  first  day  of  September,  1943,  or  have  graduated  a 
class  to  the  subordinate  Grange.  State  whether  graduation 
ceremony  was  used    5 

9.  Improvement  to  Juvenile  Grange  room 5 

10.  Projects  undertaken,  activities  and  work  of  the  Juveniles  .  .  10 

11.  Prompt  reports  and  dues  to  the  State  Secretary 5 

12.  State  specifically  the  most  outstanding  achievement  of  your 
Grange   during  year    1^ 

Total  Points 100 


COLUMBIA  POMONA 

MET  AT  ORANGEVILLE 

An  impressive  memorial  service,  an 
address  by  Joab  K.  Mahood,  secretary 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
election  of  delegates  for  the  election 
of  trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College,  and  decision  to  hold  the  Fall 
meeting  with  McKendree  Grange 
were  features  of  the  meeting  of  Po- 
mona Grange,  No.  5,  held  with 
Orange  Grange,  Orangeville. 

Jack  Fairchild,  of  Berwick,  Po- 
mona Master,  had  charge  of  the  morn- 
ing session  when  the  reports  of  the 
deputies  and  the  subordinate  Granges 
were  received.  They  were  encourag- 
ing. A  roast  chicken  dinner  was 
served  by  the  host  Grange. 

George  Welsh  greeted  Pomon*  as 
the  afternoon  session  opened  and 
Ruth  Fairchild  responded.  The  group 
sang  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers" 
and  Reveille  to  the  tune  of  "Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic."  E.  E.  Shultz, 
chaplain,  offered  prayer.  Following 
the  song  "America"  and  a  solo  "God 
Bless  America,"  by  Helen  Hosier  a 
memorial  service  was  conducted. 

The  prayer  and  Scripture  reading 
were  by  the  Rev.  Earl  Kerstetter,  of 
Millville.  The  Grange  sang  "Abide 
With  Me"  and  a  trio,  Mrs.  Ruey 
Fritz,  Mrs.  Marion  Yost  and  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Megargell,  sang  "Have 
Thine  Own  Way,  Lord."  Flowers 
were  placed  in  memory  of  Wilbur  L. 
Shultz,  Mary  Conner,  Harriet 
Schultz,  Alvin  Kindig,  C.  H.  Dildine, 
Sallie  Smethers,  Raymond  Davis, 
Myra  Eves,  Mrs.  George  Hosier,  Mrs. 
I.  W.  Hartman,  Bertha  Shaffer  and 
Florence  Bowers.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Wen- 
ner  gang  a  solo.     The   services  con- 


cluded  with   the   benediction  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Kerstetter. 

A  talk  on  soybeans  was  given  by 
Miss  Marcella  Harmatta,  county  home 
economics  extension  representative. 
Mildred  Fetterman  gave  a  solo,  "Safe 
in  the  Arms  of  Jesus."  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Kerstetter  praised  the  rural  commun- 
ity as  the  best  place  to  live  because  it 
offers  the  greatest  opportunities. 

Joab  K.  Mahood,  secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange,  said  more 
persons  must  be  concerned  in  our  gov- 
ernment and  go  to  the  polls  on  elec- 
tion day.  He  said  interest  in  the 
Grange  work  of  the  state  is  definitely 
on  the  increase.  The  afternoon  pro- 
gram closed  with  the  singing  of  "Day 
Is  Dying  in  the  West." 


JUNIATA   COUNTY  POMONA 
RECEIVES  31  MEMBERS 

The  July  Juniata  County  Pomona 
Meeting  was  held  in  the  Fort  Gran- 
ville Mifflin  County  Grange  hall  July 
25,  with  Pomona  Master  W.  D- 
Keemer  officiating. 

Five  granges  were  represented  with 
over  150  in  attendance.  A  very  in- 
teresting and  entertaining  program 
was  enjoyed,  each  grange  represented 
being  responsible  for  some  item  of 
entertainment.  The  fifth  degree  was 
very  impressively  given  to  31  candi- 
dates. 

The  Fort  Granville  Grange  has  been 
(luite  active  this  year  in  its  activities. 
A  class  of  22  new  members  was  taken 
into  the  grange  in  June,  the  largest 
class  ever  taken  in  at  one  time  by 
this  grange.  More  than  10  reinstate- 
ments were  made  bringing  the  total 
number  on  the  active  roll  from  55  to 
89  members. 


BUTLER  COUNTY  POMONA 

INITIATES   LARGE   CLASS 

Initiation  of  39  members  into  the 
Degree  of  Pomona  culminated  the 
quarterly  session  of  Butler  County 
Pomona  Grange  held  recently  at 
Worth  Grange. 

Jackson  Degree  team,  under  the 
direction  of  Clyde  Hartung,  pre- 
sented the  Degrees.  Worth  Grange 
asisisted  with  the  tableaux.  The  en- 
tire presentation  was  effective. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  a  musical 
program  consisting  of  special  instru- 
mental  numbers,  vocal  trios  and 
quartets  was  presented.  Participat- 
ing were  Mrs.  Carl  Curry,  Miss 
Winifred  Jervis,  Miss  Sheila  Moore, 
Mrs.  Curt  Wachsmuth,  La  Verne 
McDaniel,  Kenneth  Wimer,  Clark 
Knox  and  Frank  Cooper,  Jr.,  of 
Worth  Grange;  and  Janice  Oester- 
ling,  Dois  Fredley  and  Lea  Oester- 
ling,  of  Royal  Grange.  Misses  Ida 
and  Charlotte  Bicker,  of  Winfield 
Grange,  contributed  a  vocal  duet. 

At  the  memorial  service,  conducted 
in  the  afternoon  by  Chaplain  Milton 
Blaine,  honor  was  paid  to  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Grangers  who  have  died 
in  the  past  year. 

Base  and  border  planting  for  home 
and  public  building  was  discussed  by 
A.  0.  Rasmussen,  horticulture  exten- 
sion specialist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  With  slides  he  showed 
effects  obtained  by  properly  placing 
various  types  of  shrubs  and  flowers. 

Mrs.  R.  H.  McDougall  gave  the 
story  of  "The  Devil  and  Daniel  Web- 
ster," by  Stephen  Vincent  Benet. 

Eureka  Lecturer  Mrs.  John  Cran- 
raer  and  Pomona  Lecturer  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Fredley  brought  highlights 
from  the  Grange  conferences  and 
County  Agent  McDougall  from  the 
Rural  Leaders  conference,  both  of 
which  were  held  at  State  College  last 
week. 

Pomona  decided  to  sponsor  the 
Silver    and    Gold    Certificate    group 


A  PRAYER  FOR  THE  LAND 


Selected    by    Rev.    Ross    W. 

Haverfield  from  Monday 

Morning  Weekly 

We  beseech  Thee,  gracious 
Lord  God,  to  remember  Thy 
servants  in  all  country  places 
who  labor  to  cultivate  and  make 
fertile  the  land.  Give  them  in 
all  times  a  patient  and  reverent 
devotion  to  their  high  calling. 
Strengthen  them  with  hope  to 
meet  all  the  hazards,  trials,  and 
frustrations  of  war  and  weath- 
er. Bless  their  labor  with  fruit- 
fulness.  Refresh  their  toil  with 
Thy  goodness. 

Almighty  and  all-loving 
Lord,  who  hast  given  for  our 
use  the  kindly  fruits  of  the 
earth  that  we  may  enjoy  them, 
grant  us,  with  minds  that  wor- 
ship Thee,  to  realize  our  de- 
pendence upon  these  Thy  gifts. 
Give  us  a .  deep  sense  of  our 
stewardship.  May  we  labor  to 
cultivate  the  earth  with  hope 
and  humility,  with  enterprise 
and  energy,  without  grudging 
and  without  greed.  Make  us 
good  neighbors  one  of  another. 
Stir  up  in  us  a  kindly  manage- 
ment and  understanding  of  all 
beasts  and  birds,  domestic  and 
wild,  among  whom  we  work,  re- 
membering that  by  Thy  hand 
we  and  they  and  the  whole  earth 
were  and  are  created.     Amen. 


and  the  annual  banquet  of  that  or- 
ganization. A  banquet  will  be  held 
later  in  the  summer. 

In  the  resolutions  that  were  pre- 
sented, Pomona  declared  itself  in 
favor  of  a  detention  home  where 
juvenile  offenders  may  be  housed. 
They    protested    the    expense    of    a 


Pennsylvania  Siaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange  Seals    $5.00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3.25 

Constitution   and   By-Laws    20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    15 

Song  Books,  **The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    60 

per   dozen    6.00 

per  half  dozen   3.00 

Dues  Account   Book    75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   2.75 

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to   Pomona,  per  hundred    .76 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25    70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100   2.75 

Roll  Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred    45 

Pomona  Application   Blanks,  per  hundred    .50 

•luvenilo  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty 25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred 40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred    30 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    .30 

Trade  Cards,   each    01 

Demit  Cards,   each 01 

Dedication   Rural   Homes    (Mortimer    Whitehead)    15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems    50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each 75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Joab  K.  Mahood,  Secretary, 


county  tax  assessor,  feeling  that  it 
duplicated  the  work  of  township  as- 
sessors. Thanks  were  voted  to  Worth 
Grange  for  its  generous  hospitality 
and  to  Jackson  Grange  for  present- 
ing the  Degree. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held 
Tuesday,  August  29,  as  the  guests 
of  Fordham  Grange.  A  Talent  Fes- 
tival will  be  held  at  that  time. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY 

POMONA  MEETING 

Bedford  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  24  met  on  June  1,  with  Burning 
Bush  Grange  as  host,  and  Pomona 
Master  George  Leonard  presiding. 
Greetings  were  extended  to  visitors 
by  Brother  J.  A.  Heming,  of  host 
Grange,  with  response  by  Brother 
Walter  O.  Diehl,  of  Charlesville 
Grange. 

Morning  session  was  devoted  to 
regular  business — officers'  reports,  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  Bedford 
County  Grange  Mutual  Fire  Insur- 
ance Company,  which  shows  the  in- 
surance company  in  very  good  finan- 
cial condition,  and  reports  of  Sub- 
ordinate and  Juvenile  Granges. 

Afternoon  session,  in  charge  of 
Worthy  Pomona  Lecturer,  Mrs.  E. 
W.  VanHorn,  opened  with  ,a  song 
service,  followed  by  a  candlelighting 
memorial  service  in  honor  of  deceased 
members.  The  address  of  the  session 
was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  Sharp  Ful- 
lerton,  Asst.  Steward  of  the  Penna. 
State  Grange.  His  theme  was  "Build- 
ing Grange  Membership  and  the 
Grange's  Responsibility  in  Post-War 
Building,"  stressing  the  value  of  Ju- 
venile Granges  in  building  Grange 
membership,  and  the  responsibility  of 
parents  in  the  prevention  of  juvenile 
delinquency.  A  short  recreational 
period  closed  the  afternoon  session. 

The  evening  session,  in  charge  of 
Worthy  Pomona  Lecturer  VanHorn, 
opened  with  a  song  service,  followed 
by  a  short  play  by  Bedford  Sub- 
ordinate Grange.  The  event  of  the 
evening  was  a  song  contest  sponsored 
by  the'  Lecturer  of  the  Penna.  State 
Grange,  with  six  Granges  participat- 
ing. 

One  hundred  and  sixty  members 
attended  the  meeting.  The  Pomona 
voted  to  meet  with  Loysburg  Grange 
on  September  first.  The  Fifth  De- 
gree will  be  conferred  in  full  form 
at  that  meeting. 

BEAVER  COUNTY  POMONA 

AT  NORTH  SEWICKLEY 

Action  was  taken  at  the  124th  reg- 
ular quarterly  session  of  the  Beaver 
County  Pomona  Grange  on  Satur- 
day, June  10,  at  the  North  Sewickley 
Grange  to  purchase  another  $100.00 
Defense  Bond  at  the  opening  of  the 
Fifth  War  Bond  drive. 

The  speaker  of  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  introduced  by  Ross  M.  Grid- 
ley,  County  Farm  Agent.  "Present 
Day  Thinking  for  After  War  Use" 
was  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting 
address  by  L.  C.  Dayton,  Lawrence 
County  Farm  Agent.  He  said  the 
Grange  needs  to  take  an  active  in- 
terest in  the  agricultural  problems 
and  in  directing  its  course.     But  we 


A  CONCRETE 
BARNYARD 


helps  you  raise  more  beet 

With  the  United  Nations  appeal- 
ing to  American  farmers  to  raise 
more  beef  and  pork,  many 
farmers  are  paving  their  feed 
lots  with  concrete.  This  saves 
feed  and  labor — leaves  more 
feed  for  pigs  following  the 
cattle— saves  manure. 

Free  booklets  showing  how 
to  build  productive  improve- 
ments with  thrifty,  lasting 
concrete  are  part  of  tiiis  Asso- 
ciation^s  wartime  service  to 
farmers.  You  or  yotu:  contractor 
can  build  concrete  jobs  with 
minimum  critical  materials. 
Mail  coupon  today. 

faiH  covpou  on  pimy  po9tol  and  malt  todaf 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

DcyL  18-9, 1528  Walnl  St,  PUadelpUa  2.  Pa. 

D  7m,  I  am  interested  in  paving  my  barn- 
yard or  feed  lot.  Send  booklet. 

Also  "how  to  build"  booklets  on  im- 
provements checked: 


§ 


Milk  house 
Manure  pit 
Granary 


§ 


Dairy  bam  floor 
Poultry  house  floor 
Water  tanlu,  troughs 


Name^ 


StreetorR.R.No, 
City 


^ate. 


must  first  win  the  war  before  taking 
Post-War  action.  He  said  we  will 
probably  see  great  changes  in  the  agri- 
cultural fields  and  we  must  think 
about  these  readjustments  in  tech- 
nical developments. 

The  Memorial  Service,  paying  tri- 
bute to  17  deceased  members  in  the 
County,  was  conducted  by  the  Worthy 
Chaplain  Mrs.  A.  J.  Todd.  There 
was  a  Quartet  selection  "The  Lord's 
Prayer,"  by  North  Sewickley  Mem- 
bers, Solos  by  Miss  Jean  Gray,  Scrip- 
ture by  Mrs.  Todd,  Tributes  to  the 
deceased  and  roses  placed  on  the 
Altar  during  the  Roll  Call,  Address 
and  Prayer  by  Rev.  Henry  Young,  of 
Beaver  Falls. 

Delegates  were  named  to  go  to 
State  College  for  the  annual  election 
of  Trustees.  Panel  discussion  of  re- 
ports from  the  Leadership  School  at 
State  College,  June  5  to  7,  was  en- 
joyed. Participants  were  thf  Pomona 
Lecturer,  Mary  Jordan,  Virginia 
Searight,  Florence  Lutton,  Vesta 
Safreed  and  Virginia  Schweitzer. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Aug.  29 — Butler  County  Pomona  meets  with  Fordham  Grange. 
Sept.     1 — Bedford  County  Pomona  meets  with  Loysburg. 
Sept.     2 — Berks  County  Pomona  meets  with  Marion  Grange. 
Sept.     6 — Bucks  Pomona  meets  with  Carversville  at  2 :  30  p.  m. 
Sept.     7 — Montgomery  Pomona  at  Red  Hill  Fire  Hall,  Valley  Grange. 
Sept.     9 — Beaver  County  Pomona  meets  with  Economy  Grange. 
Sept.  13 — McKean  County  Pomona  meets  with  Ceres  Grange. 
Sept.  16 — Huntington  County  Pomona  meets  with  Donation. 
Sept.  16 — Monroe-Pike  Pomona  meets  at  Matamoras. 
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3Re£folutions(  of  3Res(pect 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


ANTOS 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
Michael  Antoa,  a  member  of  Tamarack 
Grange  No.  1388,  Clinton  County,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  remaining  members, 
drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days,  record  this 
in  our  minutes,  express  our  deepest  sympa- 
thy to  the  family,  and  publish  this  resolu- 
tion in  the  Orange  Nkwb. 

Benjamin    Bottorf, 
H.  E.  Finnefrock, 
Gal  Swartz, 

Committee. 

BECK 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  grange  to  the  Great 
Grange  Beyond  our  faithful  worker  and  be- 
loved brother,  James  A.  Beck,  charter  mem- 
ber and  past  master  of  Mount  Prospect 
Grange  No.   1995,  Pike  County. 

Resolved,  That  we  record  these  resolu- 
tions on  our  grange  minutes  and  send  a  copy 
to  the  bereaved  family,  and  that  it  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Grange  News. 

Harvey  L.   Smith, 
Bertha  A.   Vollker, 
Katr  B.  Ci^ark, 

Committee. 

BEALE 

Whereas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  called 
from  our  midst  Sister  Elizabeth  F.  Beale,  of 
New  London  Grange  No.  1326,  a  sister  whom 
we  shall  greatly  miss  for  her  faithful  at- 
tendance and  co-operation,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  thus  express  our  sense 
of  loss  and  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ily, drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days,  record 
these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send  a  copy 
to  the  family,  and  publish  them  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Grange  News. 

Carolyn  J.  Guthrie, 
Marguerite  A.   Bailey, 
Florence   B.    Hoopes, 
Committee. 

RAY 

Whbreas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Brother  ^ugh  D.  Ray,  a  member  of  Arm- 
strong Grange  No.  1645,  Indiana  County. 

Resolv€<l,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  family,  drape  our  charter  thirty  days, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes,  and 
publish  them  in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
News. 

A.  H.  Wiggins, 
J.   R.   Campbell, 
T.   W.   Craig, 

Comm,itte€. 

SAXION 

Whrrkas,  Our  Heavenly  Father  has  called 
to  a  higher  degree  of  our  noble  order,  our 
beloved  Sister  Muriel  Brown  Saxion,  a  mem- 
ber of  Spring  Church  Grange  No.  1803  and 
wife  of  Lt.  John  Saxion,  now  serving  with 
the  armed   forces   in   Sicily,   and. 

Whereas,  We  feel  our  loss  deeply,  be  it 
Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  spread  this  resolution  on  the 
records  of  our  Orange,  send  copies  to  the 
bereaved  families,  and  publish  same  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

John  Anderson, 
J.  Fry  Amment, 
Charlotte    Stear, 
Committee. 

SLEEPER 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  our  midst  Sister  Fannie 
Sleeper,  a  member  of  the  Warren  Center 
Grange  No.  1337  since  1907,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  family,  record  these  resolutions  in  our 
minutes  and  publish  them  in  the  Grange 
Nkws. 

•  Delphinb  Arnold, 

Russell    Jones, 
Mrs.    Rockefeller, 

Com,Tnittec. 

TRIMBLE 

The  death  of  our  valued  and  beloved  Sis- 
ter, Mrs.  E.  Faye  Trimble,  has  brought  home 
to  our  Orange  the  sense  of  Irreparable  loss, 
both  to  the  Order  and  to  the  community,  of 
a  good  Sister,  neighbor  and  public  officer 
who  so  modestly  and  effectively  did  her  work 
of  Invaluable,  unselfish  service  and  devotion 
to  the  Order,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  while  we,  the  members  of 
Indiana  Grange,  bow  in  humble  submission 
to  the  Divine  Will,  hereby  record  our  deep 
sorrow  that  death  has  closed  the  pleasant 
chapter  of  our  varied  personal  and  official 
relations  with  our  Sister,  who  successlvrly 
fllled  with  distinction  her  office  of  Secretary 
of  the  Orange,  which  she  has  hpld  some 
twenty  years. 

We  take  comfort  In  the  abiding  Influence 
of  her  finished  work,  and  In  the  assured 
realization  of  her  excellent  and  admirable 
arhlevoment.  That  though  we  shall  pro- 
foundly miss  the  inspiration  of  her  personal 
presence,  the  wisdom  of  her  counsel,  the  en- 


couraging example  of  the  unfailing  satisfac- 
tion of  her  friendship,  we  will  be  ever  grate- 
ful for  the  memory  and  the  lasting  uplift 
of  her  work  among  us. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  duly 
entered  upon  the  records  of  Indiana  Orange ; 
that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the  family  of  our  de- 
parted Sister,  and  that  they  be  published  in 
the  Grange  News,  and  that  we  decree  the 
usual  draping  of  our  Charter,  as  a  token  of 
our  sorrow,  collectively  and  individually,  and 
as  an  appropriate  mark  of  our  respect. 

L.   F.   Robinson, 
John  W.   Warner, 
Hanna    Helman, 

Committee. 

STOLLAR 

Whereas,  Almighty  God  in  His  supreme 
wisdom  has  called  from  his  earthly  labors 
Monroe  Stollar,  a  member  of  Buffalo  Grange, 
No.   1523,   be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  that  these 
resolutions  be  spread  upon  the  minutes  of 
the  Grange,  that  we  drape  our  Charter  for 
thirty  days,  send  a  copy  to  the  deceased's 
family  and  publish  them  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Grange  News. 

Samuel  Flack, 
Earl  Kuhn, 
James  J.  Cleland, 
Committee. 

WAITE 

Resolution  for  Martin  S.  Waite,  Sinking 
Valley  Grange,  No.  484,  Blair  County : 

In  humble  submission  we  bow.  Our 
brother,  Martin  Walte  gave  his  life  for  you 
and  me — and  his  country.  We  ask  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  comfort  his  mother  and 
her  family. 

"The  saddest  hearts  that  beat  today  are 
those  who  gave  their  sons  away — some  to  re- 
turn, and  some  to  stay !" 

Grange  No.  484  extends  sincere  sympathy, 
records  these  resolutions  In  our  minutes, 
publishes  them  In  Grange  News,  and  gives 
a  copy  to  the  family. 

Mrs.  I.  W.  Ellenbergrr, 
Eldred   D.    Hileman, 
Harry  T.   Kephart. 

Comm,ittee. 

SPHAR 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors, 
Brother  Samuel  Ellis  Sphar,  member  of  West 
Pike  Run  Orange  No.  1928  and  one  who  will 
be  greatly  missed,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father  who 
In  His  wise  providence  doeth  all  things  well, 
that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family,  drape  our  charter,  and  that  a  copy 
of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  bereaved 
family,  a  copy  spread  on  our  minutes,  and 
that  they  be  published  in  the  Orange  News. 

Joseph  B.  Carson, 
John   S.    Lynn, 
Marie  Morris, 

Com,mittee. 

LIVERGOOD 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  the  Great  Master 
above  to  remove  from  this  world  Brother 
Donald  Llvergood,  a  Past  Assistant  Steward 
of  Girard  Orange  No.  788  of  Clearfield  Coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania. 

In  the  passing  of  our  fellow  Granger, 
Pvt.  Donald  Llvergood,  we  realize  with  great 
sorrow  the  loss  which  Girard  Grange  and 
this  community  has  sustained.  Donald  made 
the  supreme  sacrifice  somewhere  in  Italy, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  them  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Lewis  E.  Jury, 
Lee  Condon. 
Edward    N.    Liegey, 
Comm,ittee. 

DONALDSON 

Whereas.    It    has    pleased    Almighty    God 
to   call    home    our   esteemed   brother,    A.    M 
Donaldson.     Be  It 

Resolved.  That  we,  the  members  of  Buf- 
falo Grange  No.  1523,  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  bereaved  family,  and  that  our  charter 
be  drappd   for  a  period  of  thirty  days. 

And  furthermore,  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  family  and  that  the 
same  be  recorded  in  the  minutes  and  pub- 
llHhed  In  the  Orange  News. 

Roy    Bryson. 
Earl   Kuhn, 
Fhrd    Patterson. 
Committee. 

HUSTON 

Whereas,  It  hath  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Luella 
Huston,  a  very  faithful  member  of  Somer- 
set Orange  No.   1697,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  bow  In  humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  in  His  wise  providence  doeth  all  things 
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well,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  and  that  a  copy  of  these  resolutions 
be  sent  to  the  bereaved  family,  a  copy  be 
placed  on  our  minutes  and  that  they  be  pub- 
lished  in  Grange  Nkws. 

ALviN    J.    OOLiNR,    Master, 
Milton    A.    Bakkr,    Secretary. 

McELWAIN 

The  Buffalo  Grange  No.  irj23  of  Washing- 
ton County,  on  April  7,  1944,  lost  a  beloved 
member  when  our  sister,  Mrs.  Bessie  Coffey 
McElwain  was  called  by  the  Master  to  her 
Heavenly    home. 

She  was  a  loyal  and  devoted  member  Her 
particular  interest  was  in  providing  funds 
for  the  building  project.  She  delighted  in 
flowers  and  many  times  our  meeting  place 
was    adorned    with    them    arranged    by    her 


hands.  She  has  gone  from  us  but  her  words 
and  her  works  will  abide.  Now.  therefore, 
be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of  this 
Grange  regret  deeply  her  passing  and  com- 
mend her  bereaved  husband,  and  family  to 
their  Heavenly  Father  and  may  they  re- 
ceive peace  and  hope  through  him  who  said, 
"I  am  the  resurrection  and  the  life." 

Her  earthly   course  Is   ended, 
With  us  no  more  she'll  roam  ; 
God  saw  her  work  was  finished 
And  called  her  to  his  home. 

Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  recorded 
in  our  minutes,  a  copy  sent  to  the  family, 
and  be  published  In  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Cleland, 
Mrs.   Earl  Kuhn. 
Mrs.  c.  W.  Patterson, 
Committee. 
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Are  You  Qualified  to  Vote 

in  the  November  Election? 


Rural  People  Should  Be  Sure  That  Their 
Right  to  Vote  Has  Not  Been  Invalidated 


BECAUSE  of  the  great  importance 
attached  to  the  coming  General 
Election  on  November  7,  every  farmer 
and  other  rural  voter  in  Pennsylvania 
should  take  time  now  to  determine 
whether  he  or  she  is  duly  registered 
and  qualified  to  cast  a  ballot.  Follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  Election  Infor- 
mation approved  by  the  State  Bureau 
of  Elections: 

Registration — Permanent  registra- 
tion was  provided  in  Pennsylvania  be- 
ginning in  1937.  Unless  there  is  a 
change  in  residence,  such  registration 
continues  without  necessity  for  re- 
registration  so  long  as  the  voter  casts 
his  ballot  at  least  once  in  two  years. 
If  you  are  positive  that  you  voted  in 
the  General  Election  in  November, 
1942  (for  Governor)  or  since  that 
time,  and  have  not  changed  your  resi- 
dence, you  are  eligible  to  vote  this 
November.  If  in  doubt,  write  or  call 
your  County  Election  Board  at  your 
County  Court  House.  October  7  is 
the  last  day  to  register. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  "vote  on 
age"  or  on  affidavit  in  Pennsylvania. 
Persons  who  become  21  years  of  age 
on  or  before  November  8,  1944,  or 
citizens  over  that  age  who  plan  to 
vote  for  the  first  time  on  November 
7,  must  register  with  the  County  Elec- 
tion Board  at  the  County  Court 
House,  by  appearing  in  person  any 
day  the  office  is  open.  Such  Boards 
may  designate  certain  days  on  which 
they  will  sit  in  various  parts  of  the 
county  to  register  these  and  other 
voters,  on  peition  signed  by  100  or 
more  electors. 

To  receive  assistance  in  voting  due 
to  physical  disability,  application 
must  be  made  in  advance  to  the 
County  Election  Board  and  such  no- 
tation made  on  the  voter's  registra- 
tion card.  October  28  is  the  last  day 
to  have  this  done. 

Persons  entitled  to  vote  by  military 
ballot  need  NOT  register.  County 
l^lection  Boards  will  receive  and  mail 
or  deliver  ballots  to  military  voters 
Within  24  hours  of  receipt  of  names 
and  addresses,  up  to  and  including 
■November  2. 

Qualifications  —  Prospective  voters 
must  be  21  years  of  age  (a  voter  be- 
comes of  age  on  the  day  before  his  or 
tier  21st  birthday)  ;  shall  have  been  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  at  least 
one  month ;  shall  have  resided  in  the 
otate  at  least  one  year  immediately 


preceding  the  election,  (or  if  having 
previously  been  a  qualified  elector  or 
native  born  citizen  of  the  State, 
moved  therefrom  and  returned,  then 
six  months) ;  and  shall  have  resided 
in  the  election  district,  precinct  or 
division  where  they  offer  to  vote,  at 
least  two  months  (not  sixty  days)  im- 
mediately preceding  the  election. 

"Last  Day"  Dates 

September  7 — ^Last  day  an  elector 
may  move  from'  one  election  district 
to  another  in  order  to  be  eligible  to 
vote  on  November  7. 

September  23 — Last  day  before  the 
general  election,  to  file  petitions  of 


100  qualified  electors  of  any  borough   BERNVILLE  GRANGE 


or  township  with  the  County  Election 
Board,  requesting  the  appointment  of 
registrars  to  sit  to  receive  applications 
for  registration. 

October  7 — Last  day  to  register  be- 
fore the  general  election  in  boroughs, 
towns  or  townships. 

October  7 — Last  day  to  change 
party  or  non-partisan  enrollment  be- 
fore the  general  election  in  boroughs, 
towns  or  townships. 

October  9 — Last  day  before  the  gen- 
eral election  to  notify  County  Board 
of  Elections  if  you  have  moved  from 
one  election  district  to  another,  or 
within  the  same  district.  If  you 
moved  within  the  same  district  since 
the  Spring  Primary  on  April  25,  1944, 
such  notice  may  be  filed  with  the 
judge  of  election  when  you  vote  on 
November  7. 


More  than  100,000  women  are  now 
employed  by  the  railroads  in  various 
capacities,  compared  with  30,000  in 
pre-war  years. 


OPPOSES  OPA  RULE 

"Whereas,  There  exists  among  our 
large  Milling  Companies  and  Jobbers, 
a  practice  forcing  local  feed  dealers 
to  buy  as  high  as  one-half  the  ton- 
nage of  Flour  in  order  to  get  Bran 
or  Middlings,  and 

Whereas,  Such  practice  has  forced 
feed  dealers  to  compel  farmers  to  pur- 
chase a  proportionate  amount  of 
flour  when  they  purchase  bran  and 
middlings  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it, 
thus  forcing  Farmers  to  buy  more  of 
a  product  than  they  can  reasonably 
use;    therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Bernville  Grange 
No.  1887  opposes  any  such  practice 
because  under  OPA  ruling  the  manu- 
facturer can  charge  more  for  a  car- 
load of  mixed  feed  and  receives  be- 
side a  Government  subsidy  for  flour. 
This  smaller  quantity  of  bran  avail- 
able, lowers  the  quality  of  the  feed  on 
the  farm,  and  raises  the  cost  to  the 
(Concluded  on  page  6.) 


Aerial  view  of  Harrisburg.  Pennsylvania.     At  the  right  in  the  group  of  Capitol  Buildings  will  be  seen  the  Forum  of  the 
Education  Building  in  which  the  meetings  of  the  72nd  Annual  Session  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  will  be  held. 
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FEW  people  notice  or  even 
think  of  the  many  special 
abilities  the  railroads  have  been 
required  to  develop.  One  of  these 
is  acciurately  anticipating  the 
need  of  agriculture  and  other  in- 
dustry for  rail  transportation. 

Because  they  do  this,  freight  cars 
for  years  have  almost  always  ap- 
peared at  the  right  place,  at  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  num- 
ber. This  has  been  a  must  for 
orderly  marketing  and  efl&cient 
low-cost  transportation. 

Today,  while  everything  they 
have  is  working  day  and  night  to 
hasten  victory,  the  railroads  are 
busy  also  taking  the  measure  of 
the  jobs  that  lie  ahead. 

"What  new  kinds  of  goods  will 
have  to  be  carried?  What 


need?  Where  will  they  come  from 
and  where  will  they  go?  What 
service  and  rates  will  be  needed 
to  develop  business,  shipping 
and  employment? 

Long  before  the  call  comes  for 
postwar  action,  the  answers  to 
these  and  hundreds  of  other  ques- 
tions must  be  ready.  Finding  the 
answers  to  these  questions  is  the 
work  of  a  separate  group  of  sea- 
soned railroaders— the  Railroad 
Committee  for  the  Study  of 
Transportation. 

In  this  way,  the  railroads  are 
looking  ahead  to  the  time  when 
America  turns  again  to  peacetime 
work — and  planning  their  neces- 
sary part  in  helping  to  make  it  a 
wonderful  land  to  live  in,  just  as 
they  have  helped  make  it 


News  of  Interest  from  the  Nation's 
Capitol 

Congress  has  become  thoroughly 
snarled  in  a  series  of  devious  and 
complicated  measures  for  industry  re- 
conversion and  unemployment  insur- 
ance intended  to  facilitate  an  orderly 
transition  from  war  to  peace-time 
production. 

Charges  of  underhanded  pressure 
tactics — from  labor  organizations  on 
one  hand  and  business  on  the  other — 
have  done  nothing  to  sooth  Congress' 
already  jumpy  nerves.  Bickering  has 
delayed  action  at  a  time  when  speed 
is  imperative. 

While  the  House  plodded  along 
with  the  Colmer  bill  for  surplus  prop- 
erty disposal,  the  Senate  committees 
considering  the  George  Bill  and  the 
Murray-Kilgore  Bill  wrangled  day 
after  day.  Progress,  if  any,  was 
barely  preceptable. 

It  has  been  a  case  of  haste  making 
waste.  The  George  and  Murray-Kil- 
gore supporters  each  rushed  their  bills 
through  committees  so  fast  that  both 
had  serious  flaws.  It  may  take  weeks 
to  untangle  the  two  bills  and  get  a 
workable  measure  enacted. 

National  Grange  Master  Albert  S. 
Goss  has  suggested  two  amendments 
which  are  to  be  introduced  by  Sen- 
ator George.  These  provide  that  all 
food  held  by  the  government  be  sold 
only  on  approval  of  the  War  Food 
Administrator  and  that  farmers  be 
given  preference  in  the  sale  of  govern- 
ment trucks. 

The  George  Bill,  which  is  the  less 
dangerous  of  the  two,  lacks  vision  of 
a  prosperous,  high-income  America 
after  the  war.  It  would,  most  farm 
observers  agree,  fill  needs  only  of  the 
U.  S.  returned  to  a  pre-war  national 
income. 

The  Murray-Kilgore  Bill,  which  it 
has  been  charged  on  the  Senate  floor 
the  CIO  Political  Action  Committee 
helped  write,  is  seen  as  potentially 
disastrous  to  free  enterprise — whether 
industry  or  agriculture.  It  could 
build  up  a  collosal  and  powerful  fed- 
eral bureaucracy  far  beyond  anything 
yet  known. 

The  labor-supported  Murray-Kil- 
gore bill  would  provide  unemploy- 
ment compensation  up  to  $35  a  week. 
That  is  more  than  the  average  weekly 
farm  wage  in  most  sections  of  the 
country.  It  could  make  it  more  profit- 
able for  a  man  to  be  idle  than  to 
work. 


Louis,  111.,  on  September  15.  Other 
Grangers  participating  in  the  confer- 
ence will  include  E.  A.  Eckert,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Illinois  State  Grange. 


kinds  of  cars  wiU  they      O^lI^J,^^      strong  in  time   of  war. 
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While  industry  and  labor  are  bat- 
tling it  out  for  some  sort  of  hurry-up 
reconversion  legislation,  agriculture 
is  sitting  relatively  pretty.  Far- 
sighted  farm  leaders  built  dikes 
months  ago  against  the  sea  of  trou- 
bles they  foresaw  for  post-war  farm- 
ing. 

Congress'  action  in  guaranteeing 
farmers  a  government  support  at  90 
per  cent  of  parity  (92^^  on  cotton) 
for  major  crops  will  cushion  the  shock 
of  after-the-war  reconversion  so  far 
as  farmers  are  concerned. 

It  is  not  the  answer  to  all  post-war 
farm  problems.  Much  more  remains 
to  be  done.  One  of  the  things  farm 
leaders  are  watching  most  closely  is 
the  need  for  post-war  world  markets. 

All  that  does  not  mean  that  farmers 
aren't  interested  in  current  reconver- 
sion discussions.  They  are.  Agricul- 
ture can  prosper  only  if  industry  and 
labor  are  prosperous.  But  neither  in- 
dustry nor  labor  must  be  permitted  to 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  agriculture. 


Farm  organizations  are  interested 
in  a  campaign  for  improved  rural  road 
building  practices.  Competent  au- 
thorities assert  that  road  building 
practices  aren't  much  improved  over 
what  they  were  in  World  War  I. 

Stephen  James,  of  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation,  is  urging  a  pro- 
gram that  sounds  practical  and  great- 
ly needed.  He  wants  some  nation- 
wide agency — ^land  grant  colleges,  for 
example — to  take  the  lead  in  research 
for  better  road  building  practices. 

No  road  building  practice  can  be 
established  that  will  be  applicable  na- 
tion wide,  Mr.  James  says.  Condi- 
tions vary  in  different  localities,  but 
scientific  knowledge  and  techniques 
can  be  developed  that  would  be  help- 
ful in  all  sections. 

There  is  much  talk  of  a  system  of 
super-highways  after  the  war.  There 
is  proposed  legislation  before  Con- 
gress now  for  an  appropriation  of 
$1,500,000,000  to  be  spent  during  the 
three  years  immediately  after  the  war 
on  roads.  Too  little  of  that  would  go 
for  farm-to-market,  all-weather  roads. 

Roads  should  be  built,  Mr.  James 
thinks,  with  a  view  to  traffic  require- 
ments and  services  to  be  rendered.  It 
is  possible,  for  instance,  that  rural 
roads  as  often  are  built  above  and 
beyond  traffic  needs  as  below. 

"If  highway  funds  are  to  continue 
to  be  expended  by  small  agencies, 
such  as  townships  and  counties,  cer- 
tainly they  should  not  lack  scientific 
data  and  knowledge  of  techniques  that 
will  return  the  most  efficient  mileage 
for  the  money  spent,"  Mr.  James  said. 

Grange  Master  Goss  gave  a  group 
of  OPA  agricultural  public  relations 
directors  from  regions  throughout  the 
country  a  formula  this  week  for  im- 
proving relations  between  farmers  and 
OPA. 

At  the  invitation  of  H.  H.  William- 
son, Agricultural  Relations  Advisor 
to  Director  Chester  Bowles,  Mr.  Goss 
suggested  to  a  meeting  of  the  group 
that:  OPA  give  attention  to  farmer 
costs;  that  farmers  be  heard  before 
decisions  affecting  them  are  made, 
and  that  decisions  be  made  by  men 
familiar  with  farmer  problems. 

Mr.  Goss  "talked  turkey"  to  the 
OPA  men  and  was  well  received. 
Also  meeting  with*  the  group  was  Rus- 
sell Smith,  legislative  representative 
of  the  National  Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  Bowles  told  his  agricultural 
public  relations  directors  that  he 
wanted  "the  ceiling  raised"  on  OPA 
public  relations.  OPA's  public  rela- 
tions, he  said,  has  been  at  a  low  ebb. 

Mr.  Williamson  said  OPA  now 
wants  to  work  with  farm  organiza- 
tions and  assured  the  farm  leaders 
that  efforts  will  be  made  to  promote 
better  understanding  between  farmers 
and  the  OPA. 


National  Grange  Master  Albert  S. 
Goss  will  speak  on  "Post-War  Agri- 
culture" at  a  meeting  of  the  Industry 
Regional    Conference    in    East    St. 


While  farm  machinery  is  coming 
off  the  production  line  with  greater 
regularity,  no  increased  production 
can  be  expected  until  after  the  war. 
At  a  conference  between  farm  officials 
and  WPB  Equipment  Bureau  Chief 
William  Frank,  Farm  Machinery  Di- 
vision Director  Francis  M.  Shields 
and  his  assistant  Harold  L.  Boyle, 
many  of  the  post-war  farm  machinery 
surprises  were  discussed.  Manufac- 
turers seem  to  be  planning  production 
of  lighter,  simpler  and  cheaper  models 
of  all  types  of  equipment. 

From  manufacturers'  representa- 
tives it  has  been  learned  that  several 
of  the  big  outfits  plan  to  offer  self- 
propelled  plows,  harrows,  discs,  cul- 
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tivators  at  a  price  which  they  believe 
will  place  this  type  of  equipment  on 
nearly  all  small  farms  of  the  family 
size  type.  The  motorized  equipment 
ahould  please  the  boys  who  come  back 
from  the  tank  and  motorized  equip- 
ment divisions.  On  the  practical  dol- 
lars and  cents  side  of  the  ledger  it 
should  aid  in  developing  more  effici- 
ency on  the  family  size  farm  and  per- 
mit this  type  of  operator  to  do  many 
of  the  things  heretofore  impossible  be- 
cause of  lack  of  equipment.  Also,  it 
should  enable  the  operator  to  produce 
his  crops  more  cheaply. 

In  the  machinery  field  availability 
of  repair  parts  varies  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  However,  "Bill" 
Heckendorn  of  the  National  Commit- 
tee for  Farm  Production  Supplies  has 
asked  WFA  Marvin  Jones  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  farmer  to  obtain  parts. 
Under  present  procedure  a  farmer 
needing  parts  first  must  obtain  an 
"Emergency  Repair  Order — PR  9." 
Then  he  goes  to  his  local  dealer,  and 
more  often  than  not  the  dealer  tells 
him  he's  sorry  he  hasn't  the  part — and 
that  ends  the  matter.  Under  the  sug- 
gested change  the  dealer  could  take 
the  farmer's  PR  9  to  another  dealer, 
or  the  manufacturer  if  need  be,  and 
readily  obtain  the  needed. part. 


POST-WAR  EXPANSION 
SEEN  IN  STATE  FOOD 
PROCESSING  INDUSTRY 

Post-war  expansion  of  the  food  pro- 
cessing industry  in  Pennsylvania,  to 
the  extent  of  "many  million  dollars," 
and  an  accompanying  increase  of 
farm  cash  income  through  the  grow- 
ing of  thousands  of  additional  tons  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  for  freezing  and 
canning,  was  anticipated  recently  by 
Secretary  Horst,  speaking  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Berks  and  Lehigh 
County  Fruit  Growers'  Associations 
in  Reading. 

An  encouraging  number  of  new 
large  and  small  processing  plants,  ex- 
pansions to  existing  canning  facto- 
ries, and  development  of  freezer  units 
for  frozen  foods  are  contemplated  for 
Pennsylvania  by  some  of  the  largest 
companies  in  the  East  as  soon  as  the 
war  is  over  and  construction  work 
can  be  started,  he  declared. 

Expansions  will  not  be  limited  to  a 
few  areas,  but  will  spread  purposely 
over  the  entire  State  in  areas  adapted 
to  the  growing  of  crops  for  canning, 
benefiting  a  maximum  number  of 
farms  and  farm  families. 

"Pennsylvania  ranks  fourth  in  the 
nation  in  the  value  of  its  annual  out- 
Put  of  processed  food,"  the  Secretary 
said.  "We  are  surpassed  only  by 
California,  New  York  and  Illinois,  in 
that  order.  The  value  of  foods  pro- 
cessed in  Pennsylvania  jumped  from 
J32,836,000  in  1939  to  $58,639,000  in 
1942. 

'In  the  past  two  years  priorities 
nave  enabled  the  food  processing  in- 
dustry to  grow  beyond  all  expecta- 
tions. Pennsylvania  now  has  the 
Jargest  grape  juice  and  apple  process- 
ing plants  in  the  world.  We  have 
reason  to  believe  that  when  priorities 
can  be  lifted  with  the  coming  of  vic- 
tory, these  wartime  expansions  might 
^  insignificant  in  comparison." 

The  speaker  explained  that,  due  to 
^artime  emergency  conditions,  he  was 
not  authorized  to  name  companies 
tnat  are  contemplating  post-war  ex- 
pansions, or  give  possible  locations, 
giving  one  example  of  how  farmers 
^ould  benefit,  he  said : 
.JP^^  Showing  of  peas  for  canning 
1  .L  ^^"^  is  well  established  in  our 
outhern  Pennsylvania  counties,  and 
p"^/^?"9try  is  now  spreading  to  our 

ntral  and  northern  counties  where 


Plenty  of  pot  roasts  but  mighty  few  broiling 
steaks  is  the  outlook  for  beef  supplies  this  fall 
and  winter.  Meat-loving  Americans  will  be  able 
to  buy  much  more  beef,  but  they'll  find  it  has  a 
smaller  amount  of  fat  than  usual. 

In  order  to  move  the  meat  from  the  large 
quantities  of  grass-fattened  cattle  that  will  be 
marketed,  it  is  necessary  that  consumers  be 
told  the  advantages  of  leaner  beef  and  the  best 
methods  of  preparing  it.  Doing  a  good  job  of 
marketing  this  beef  will  mean  more  total  dollars 
and  cents  to  the  cattle  producer.  Swift  &  Com- 
pany has  done  and  will  do  its  part  I 

On  Jun«  2  we  contacted  editors  of  na- 
tional women's  magazines  telling  them 
of  the  tjrpe  of  beef  which  will  be  most 
plentiful,  suggesting  that  they  feature 
beef  in  their  fall  food  pages. 
On  Jun«  20  we  sent  bulletins  to  15,000 
home  economists  explaining  the  beef 
situation,  so  they  can  help  homemakers 
prepare  this  leaner  beef  properly. 
On  July  1  we  sent  news  stories  to  news- 
papers all  over  the  country  giving  them 
the  facta. 


On  July  5  we  started  putting  recipes  in 
the  hands  of  thousands  of  women. 

And  that  %vos  /usf  a  shai  I 

Swift  will  reach  every  meat  buyer  pdssible  with 
radio  and  magazine  advertising  directed  to  mil- 
lions of  consumers;  with  advertising  to  retailers 
and  merchandising  plans  for  their  use;  with 
more  and  better  recipes  for  preparing  range-fed 
beef. 

We'll  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  keep  the  tzt»- 
mendous  supplies  of  the  kind  of  beef  you  pro- 
duce flowing  through  marketing  channels  to 
Mrs.  Consumer's  dinner  table. 

Hav  you  any  suggestions? 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


^ 


higher  altitudes  and  cooler  weather 
are  well  adapted  for  growing  quality 
crops.  More  processing  plants  there- 
fore are  likely  to  be  established  in  the 
northern  agricultural  areas. 

"Seventeen  years  ago  Pennsylvania 
farmers  were  growing  only  4,000  acres 
of  tomatoes  for  canning.  Harvesting 
this  year  is  under  way  on  36,000  acres. 
In  the  past  ten  years  our  State  in- 
spections of  canning  tomatoes  jumped 
frona  20  million  pounds  to  nearly  200 
million.  Similar  expansions  have 
been  achieved  for  apples,  grapes,  cher- 
ries, berries,  corn,  beans  and  peas. 
All  should  expand  greatly  after  the 


war. 


» 


The  Berks-Lehigh  area  has  devel- 
oped in  recent  years  as  one  of  the  out- 
standing fruit  growing  sections  of  the 
State.  Berks  is  second  only  to  Adams 
County  in  commercial  apple  produc- 
tion, its  crop  last  year  being  worth 
$1,415,000.  It  ranks  24th  among  all 
counties  of  the  United  States  in  pro- 
duction. Lehigh  ranks  fourth  in  the 
State  and  67th  in  the  Nation.  In 
peach  production  Berks  ranks  49th 
and  Lehigh  58th  in  the  nation,  Berks 
third  and  Lehigh  fifth  in  the  State. 
Berks  is  third  in  pear  production  in 
the  State,  and  Lehigh  is  eighth. 
Berks  is  third  in  cherries,  Lehigh 
seventh. 


"There  is  no  lone  hand  in  the  plan 
we  have, 
We    must    work    for     a     bigger 
scheme ; 
And  the  thing  that  counts  in  thig 
plan  of  ours 
Is  how  we  pull  with  the  team. 

"For  never  the  work  of  life  is  done 
By  one  man  having  a  dream 
But  the  battle  is  lost,  or  the  battle  is 
won 
By  the  spirit  of  the  team." 


Stuff  pincushions  with  steel  wool 
to  keep  needles  and  pins  sharp  and 
free  from  rust. 
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A  SANITARY 

CONCRETE 

MILK  HOUSE 

•av«s  Mfork--h«lps  handle 
bigger  production 

Cona«t«  milk  housM  are  easy  to 
k—p  clean  and  sanitary,  and  are 
the  most  satisfactory  means  of  meet- 
ing milk  laws  and  regulations. 
They're  storm-  and  fire-safe;  eco- 
nomical to  build  and  to  maintain. 
You'll  find  all  the  information  you 
need — suggested  designs,  specifica- 
tions, detailed  drawings— in  latest 
edition  of  booklet/'Sen/teiy  Milk 
Houses.''^  Write  today  for  free  copy. 

PORTUND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

Pen.  IP-9. 1528  Wihit  St.  FUiii^  2.  h. 


THE  CHAPLAIN^S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  GRANGE 


Classified  Ads. 

FOR  SALE 

Regiftered  Jersey  Cattle  — Cows 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons.  New  Castle,  Pa 


The  question  is  frequently  asked: 
How  can  the  Church  and  the  Grange 
co-operate  more  effectively?  First  of 
all,  let  us  remember  that  the  Church 
is  a  divine  institution,  composed  of 
those  who  believe  in  God  the  Father, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  Son.  To  it, 
alone,  is  given  the  authority  to  or- 
dain the  ministers  of  the  Gospel,  to 
administer  the  sacraments  of  Baptism 
and  the  Holy  Communion.  It  also 
has  beautiful  ritualistic  forms  with 
prayers  to  be  used  in  the  marriage 
ceremony  and  in  the  burial  of  the 
dead. 

The  Church  is  frequently  spoken  of 
in  the  New  Testament  as  the  Bride 
of  Christ,  and  as  such  is,  of  course,  as 
eternal  as  God  Himself.  The  Grange 
is  a  fraternal  organization,  organized 
by  men  and  women,  to  help  create  bet- 
ter manhood  and  womanhood  among 
ourselves.  It  has  a  beautiful  ritual- 
ism, much  of  which  has  its  origin  in 
the  teaching  of  the  Church,  both  an- 
cient and  modern.  It  also  has  its 
beautiful  lessons  drawn  from  differ- 
ent seasons  of  the  year,  and  from  all 
the  experiences  of  life,  from  youth  to 
old  age. 

Both  the  Church  and  Grange  are 
striving  to  make  this  a  better  world 
in  which  to  live,  by  encouraging  their 
members,  as  well  as  others,  to  better 
moral  living,  to  pure  social  life,  and 
by  observing  the  laws  of  health,  to 
keep  ourselves  physically  fit  for  the 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE.  Srracuie,  New  York 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons.  Regalia  and  luppliei 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog 
sized   standard   everywhere.      Send   for  catalog 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  |*t"c  J 

Fence.  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire. 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Olasa.  and  Electric  Fence 
Controllera.  Write  for  free  catalos:ue. 

Abmold-Daxn  Oosp.,  Dept  R.,  Mahopao,  N.  T 


FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeie  A  store  your  beef,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit  &  Ice  cream  in  one  2-tempera- 
ture  cabinet.     Write  for  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
391 S  Market  St.      Dept.  G  Phila.  4,  Pa. 

.TIMBERLAND  OWNERS— Now  is  the  time 
to  sell  your  timber  or  timberland,  when 
prices  are  high  and  demand  good.  We  esti- 
mate, appraise  and  sell  timber  and  timber- 
land,  appraise  forest  fire  and  other  damage 
to  timber  and  farm  land.  Thirty-five  years 
experience. 
THE    FOREST    SERVICE    CO.,    Tyrone,   Pa. 


SELL  NEW- 
USED  CLOTHING 

from  home,  auto,  store.  Men's 
Suits  99c.  Leather  Jackets 
73c.  Overcoats  43c.  Dresses 
12c.  Ladies  Coats  38c.  Other 
bargains.    Catalog  Free. 

s  &  N 

SeSA     ROSSEVELT.  CHICAGO 


duties  of  life. 

But  how  can  we  help  each  other? 
My  first  suggestion  would  be  that  we 
should  all  be  members  of  the  Church, 
as  well  as  the  Grange,  and  thus  we 
will  have  a  vital  interest  in  both.  I 
believe  every  Pastor  in  a  rural  com- 
munity will  be  able  to  serve  his  peo- 
ple most  effectually  if  he  is  a  ihember 
of  the  Grange.  And  I  also  think  that 
every  Patron  can  be  more  useful  to 
the  Grange  if  he  is  an  active  member 
of  the  Church.  Where  the  Church 
and  Grange  Hall  are  located  near  each 
other,  many  social  activities  of  the 
community  can  be  sponsored  by  both, 
and  if  it  is  necessary  to  raise  funds 
for  some  worthy  project,  how  nicely 
they  can  work  together. 

Every  Grange,  or  at  least,  every 
Pomona  Grange,  should  have  a  Go- 
to Church  Service  each  year,  and 
urge  all  who  possibly  can  to  attend. 
I  firmly  believe  the  Church  has  the 
first  claim  to  our  service,  but  if  the 
leaders  of  the  Church  in  any  com- 
munity are  active  in  the  Grange,  there 
will  be  few  if  any  conflicts  in  the  dates 
for  the  meetings,  and  activities  of 
each  group. 

Let  us  each  be  faithful  to  our 
Church,  and  loyal  to  our  Grange,  and 
thus,  serving  God  and  our  fellowmen, 
our  lives  shall  not  be  lived  in  vain, 
and  when  our  days  here  are  numbered, 
may  we  hear  the  Master  say:  "Well 
Done  I" 


centration  of  control  enabling  them 
to  advance  the  consumer  price  at  least 
five  cents  per  pound.  This  would 
mean  extra  profits  of  about  50  million 
dollars  a  year  for  these  few  corpora- 
tions. 

12.  Keduced  prices  which  dairy 
farmers  would  receive  would  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  merchants  and 
other  suppliers  of  dairy  requirement8, 
doctors,  dentists  and  even  ministers; 
they  would  reduce  bank  deposits  in 
the  trading  centers  of  the  commercial 
dairy  regions. — In  the  August  19^, 
Co-operative  Digest. 


He*8  true  to  God  who^s  true  to  man; 

wherever  wrong  is  done 
To    the   humblest    and   the   weakest, 

'neath  the  all-beholding  sun, 
That  wrong  is  also  done  for  us;   and 

they  are  slaves  most  base. 
Whose  love  of  right  is  for  themselves 

and  not  for  all  the  race. 

— James  Russell  Lowell. 


SHOULD  THE  OLEO 

TAX  BE  REMOVED? 

Charles  W.  Holman,  Secretary 
The  National  Co-operative  Milk  Pro- 
ducers' Federation 

For  the  third  time  in  this  session. 
Congress  is  in  a  fight  over  oleomar- 
garine. Hearings  have  just  closed  on 
a  bill  (S.  1744)  introduced  in  the  Sen- 
ate by  Senator  Ellison  D.  Smith  of 
South  Carolina.  The  Smith  bill 
would  remove  the  ten  cent  tax  on  col- 
ored oleomargarine  and  the  congres- 
sional definition  of  and  the  federal 
restrictions  on  all  oleomargarine.  It 
would  transfer  the  regulatory  power 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
which  would  not  in  any  way  be  able 
to  control  purely  intrastate  manufac- 
ture and  sale. 

Here  are  other  reasons  why  dairy 
farmers  oppose  the  Smith  bill: 

1.  It  would  destroy  effective  federal 
protection  to  consumers  by  again 
opening  the  door  for  wholesale  fraud- 
ulent practices  in  the  vending  of  the 
product. 

2.  It  would  throw  entire  responsi- 
bility upon  the  separate  states  of  reg- 
ulating the  intrastate  manufacture 
and  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

3.  It  would  revive  efforts  in  many 
states  to  replace  the  abandoned  fed- 
eral color  tax  with  state  color  taxes. 

4.  The  struggle  is  dividing  the  farm 
people  on  a  sectional  basis. 

5.  All  oleomargarine  would  be  but- 
ter-colored and  its  production  in- 
creased to  a  billion  pounds  annually. 
Such  a  heavy  production  would  cut 
into  butter  consumption  and  reduce 
the  prices  of  butterfat  to  a  point 
where  at  least  two  million  cows  would 
have  to  be  destroyed.  It  would  also  re- 
duce the  incomes  of  all  other  produc- 
ers of  milk  and  its  products. 


6.  Reduction  of  price  returns  to 
farmers  would  retard  the  development 
of  the  dairy  industry  of  the  Southern 
states  where  it  is  badly  needed  to  sup- 
ply a  deficit  in  the  human  diet  and  a 
deficit  in  soil  fertility. 

7.  Increased  use  of  either  cotton- 
seed oil  or  soybean  oil  in  oleomarga- 
rine cannot  increase  price  returns  to 
producers  of  cottonseed  or  soybeans. 
There  is  now,  and  has  been  for  years, 
an  available  market  for  every  pound 
of  edible  domestic  oils  produced. 
That  market  is  in  vegetable  shorten- 
ing and  salad  oils.  Diversion  of  these 
oils  into  oleomargarine  creates  deficits 
for  the  shortening  and  salad  oil  indus- 
tries. That  deficit  must  then  be  filled 
by  imported  oils  or  in  some  other 
manner. 

8.  The  estimated  total  value  of  cot- 
tonseed and  soybean  oils  used  in  oleo- 
margarine in  1942  was  $18,700,000. 
In  the  same  year  it  was  estimated 
dairy  farmers  fed  cottonseed  meal  to 
the  value  of  $15,314,000  and  soybean 
meal  to  the  value  of  $33,715,000. 
Thus  the  drive  to  destroy  the  ten  cent 
color  tax  would  also  curtail  the 
amount  of  these  feeds  which  dairy 
farmers  would  be  able  to  purchase. 

9.  After  the  war,  both  cottonseed 
and  soybean  producers  may  find  the 
oleomargarine  people  turning  either 
to  imported  cheaper  oils  or  using  the 
new  German  process  by  which  syn- 
thetic butter  can  be  made  from  the 
by-products  of  coal  and  gasoline. 

10.  Without  the  removal  of  the  ten 
cent  color  tax,  oleomargarine  is  a 
thriving  industry.  The  average  mark- 
up in  price  by  manufacturers  includ- 
ing costs,  averages  50  per  cent,  in 
contrast  with  the  mark-up  of  the  aver- 
age creamery  of  15  per  cent.  They  do 
not  need  more  profits. 

11.  The  41  corporations  manufac- 
turing oleomargarine  would  have  con- 


HUNTING  BOOKLET  WILL  BE 
ISSUED  IN  FALL  BY  STATE 

Another  edition  of  its  popular 
booklet,  "Hunting  Accommodations 
in  Pennsylvania,"  will  be  issued  early 
in  the  autumn  the  State  Department 
of  Commerce  announces. 

Four  previous  editions  of  this 
booklet  have  been  issued  by  the  De- 
partment and  they  have  become  in- 
creasingly popular.  Containing  lists 
of  hotels,  inns,  camps,  homes,  cabins 
where  hunters  are  accommodated  the 
booklet  also  lists  the  game  laws,  the 
names  of  game  protectors  and  other 
information,  of  interest  to  hunters. 
Thousands  of  hunters  in  Pennsyl- 
vania and  adjoining  states  have  re- 
quested this  booklet  which  is  for  free 
distribution. 

"Persons  who  will  accommodate 
hunters  this  fall  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  Department  is  seeking  in- 
formation from  them  so  that  it  can 
be  included  in  the  booklet,"  says  a 
spokesman  for  the  Department. 

Compilation  of  the  booklet  will 
begin  in  the  late  summer  following 
the  return  of  questionnaires  that  will 
be  sent  to  all  inquirers  asking  them 
to  list  their  accommodations  and  fa- 
cilities. 

The  small  game  season  will  be  from 
November  1  to  November  30,  the  bear 
season  from  November  27  to  Novem- 
ber 30  and  the  deer  season  from  De- 
cember 1  to  December  16.  There  will 
be  no  antlerless  deer  season  this  year. 


WANTED 


Small  Family  Man 
40-45 

who  thinks  he  can  make  money  for 
self  and  owner  raising  top  quality 
registered  hogs.  Should  have  equip- 
ment handle  90  acres  in  crops.  Will 
share  profits  right  man.  Excellent 
farm  buildings  and  new  modern 
cottage.  Separate  privileges.  Lo- 
cation 10  miles  west  Allentown. 
READY  now  or  spring.  Reply 
Box  10,  Pennsylvania  Grange 
News. 
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Reading  from  left  to  right:  1st  row:  Mabel,  Sara,  Mrs.  Allen  Fink,  Walter, 
Mr.  Allen  Fink,  Verna,  Marie. 

Second  row:  Emily,  Ray,  Mrs.  William  Fitzgerald,  Grover,  Mrs.  Ernest 
Roth,  Irvin,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Transue,  Elmer,  Mrs.  Paul  Hilbert. 


THE  ALLEN  H.  FINK 

FAMILY  OF  LYONS 

Few  Grange  parents  can  boast  a 
grand  total  of  14  children,  but  such 
is  the  case  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen 
Heinly  Fink  (nee  Ellen  Becker), 
Lyons,  formerly  Kutztown  R.  D., 
charter  members  of  Kutztown  Grange. 

Aged  52  and  50  respectively,  they 
were  married  April  13,  1912,  at  the 
Lutheran  parsonage  of  the  Rev. 
George  Druckenmiller,  Hamburg. 
Their  four  oldest  children  were  born 
in  Hamburg,  the  birthplace  of  Mr. 
Fink,  and  the  others  on  the  62-acre 
Fink  farm,  near  town,  which  they 
managed  for  24  years.  Nine  are  girls 
and  five  are  boys,  ranging  in  age 
from  eight  to  32.  One  is  in  the  U.  S. 
Navy,  six  are  at  home;  and  their 
grandchildren  total  five. 

Mr.  Fink  recently  realized  a  life- 
long ambition — a  railroad  job,  and  is 
now  a  brakeman  on  the  Reading ;  and 
the  homestead  farm  is  run  by  his  sons 
Irvin  and  Raymond. 

He  has  attended  many  State  and 
National  Grange  conventions,  and  in 
company  with  his  wife,  secured  his 
7th  degree  at  Columbus,  Ohio.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  he  took  his  son  Ray- 
mond and  his  son-in-law  William 
Fitzgerald  to  Massachusetts,  where 
they  were  awarded  a  similar  degree. 
He  has  held  oflSce  in  the  local  Order, 
and  for  the  past  decade  has  been 
CJatekeeper  of  Pomona  Grange  of 
Berks. 

Mrs.  Fink,  a  native  of  Windsor 
township,  not  only  gives  unstintingly 
of  her  time  and  talent  to  her  children 
and  grandchildren,  but  steals  added 
hours  for  crocheting  and  for  growing 
nowers.  For  years  she  has  brought 
bouquets  to  Grange  meetings,  and  re- 
<?ently  completed  the  IS  months'  cro- 
ehetmg  of  a  74  x  35-inch  American 
tj^ag,  which  she  presented  to  the 
<^T  range. 

They  belong  to  St.  John's  Lutheran 
Church,  Kutztown. 


FARMERS  TO  PURCHASE 

SURPLUS  ARMY  TRUCKS 

Farmers  may  secure  army  trucks 
for  essential  farm  uses  in  the  very 
near  future.  Army  trucks  not 
adapted  to  combat  uses  will  be  de- 
clared surplus  by  the  army  and  re- 
leased by  the  Treasury  for  use  on 
larms  and  essential  industry. 

According  to  present  plans  county 
AAA  committees  will  certify  farmers 
in  accordance  with  the  size  and  neces- 
sity of  their  respective  farm  opera- 
tions. The  value  of  trucks  will  bo 
determined  by  deducting  the  ap- 
praised cost  of  repair?  from  the  es- 


tablished ceiling  price.  Truck  and 
automobile  dealers  will  handle  the 
?:ales  and  appraisals  for  farmers.  The 
farmer  will  choose  his  own  dealer. 

Farmers  will  file  applications  for 
trucks  with  county  AAA  committees. 
The  county  committee  will  file  certif- 
icates with  the  state  committee  so 
that  applicants  may  be  considered  as 
soon  as  trucks  are  made  available.  As 
soon*  as  quantities  of  trucks  are  de- 
clared surplus  and  allotted  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, allocations  will  be  made  to 
counties.  These  allocations  will  be 
determined  largely  by  the  number  of 
applications  filed  for  each  county. 


ONLY  RIPE  MILKWEED 

PODS  MAKE  LIFE  BELTS 

Overly  enthusiastic  children  are 
picking  milkweed  pods  before  they  are 
mature  in  some  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, according  to  Harry  Bowen, 
State  Director  of  Milkweed  Collec- 
tion in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey  and 
Maryland.  These  pods  will  not  pro- 
duce floss  for  life  preservers.  The 
pods  must  be  ripe  before  floss  devM- 
ops. 

Children  should  wait  until  their 
county  Milkweed  Floss  Chairman 
gives  instructions  for  picking.  In 
most  counties  this  chairman  will  be 
the  county  superintendent  of  schools 
and  the  collection  centers  will  be  the 
school  units  of  the  county.  The  cam- 
paign will  open  early  in  September. 

The  state  and  county  war  boards  of 
the  War  Food  Administration  are  the 
units  responsible  for  the  organiza- 
lion  of  the  State-wide  campaign  but 
it  is  the  uniform  recommendaton  of 
Clyde  A.  Zehner,  Chairman  of  the 
Pennsylvania  War  Board,  that  the 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools 
head  the  county  organizations  enlist- 
ing school  children,  youth  groups  and 
civic  leaders  in  the  movement. 


OUTDOOR  MEALS 

FOR  THE  FAMILY 

Alice  Murray 

Cooking  and  eating  a  meal  outdoors 
does  more  than  just  provide  food  for 
the  family  or  friends.  Cooking  out- 
doors is  fun  and  everybody  can  have 
a  part  in  preparing  the  meal.  Some 
can  be  responsible  for  planning  the 
food  and  others  can  gather  wood  and 
build  the  fire.  Someone  can  take 
charge  of  cooking  the  food  and  the 
clean-up  squad.  The  latter  is  neces- 
?mry  so  that  the  picnic  grounds  are 
left  in  good  condition,  the  fire  is  out, 
and  all  signs  of  paper  and  garbage  are 
out  of  the  way. 

The  site  for  the  outdoor  meal  may 
be  the  backyard  or  a  near-by  woods 


or  park.  It  isn't  necessary  to  travel 
miles  and  miles  these  days  to  find  an 
ideal  spot  for  the  picnic  meal. 

Food  must  be  carefully  planned  for 
the  outdoor  meal  which  should  help 
meet  the  food  requirements  for  the 
day.  Take  all  the  food  that  is  needed 
to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  the  picnic 
party  but  not  too  much  so  there  is 
some  to  bring  back.  If  you're  having 
vegetables,  clean  them  at  home  to 
save  time  when  you  get  to  the  picnic 
grounds.  The  meat  can  be  cut  up  and 
it  will  be  ready  to  fry  or  roast  or 
broil.  It's  advisable  to  take  no  foods 
that  are  messy  or  soft  and  hard  to 
carry.  Whole  fruit  is  easier  to  handle 
than  cut  fruit. 

The  type  of  utensils  needed  for  the 
meal  will  depend  upon  the  kind  of 
food  and  fire  you're  going  to  have. 
Most  outdoor  cooking  will  require  at 
least  a  frying  pan  and  kettle  and  that 
means  a*  fireplace  to  hold  them  up  as 
well  as  hold  the  heat  in.  A  temporary 
fireplace  may  be  made  of  two  parallel 
logs  with  several  metal  crossbars, 
green  sticks,  or  an  iron  grate  over 
them  to  hold  the  utensils.  For  a  non- 
utensil  meal,  such  as  kabobs,  wieners, 
or  skewered  foods  broiled  on  wires  or 
pointed  sticks,  no  fireplace  is  needed. 

Flames  from  the  fire  are  useful  for 
bringing  water  to  a  boil  or  cooking  in 
a  utensil.  The  utensils  will  get  black 
but  if  they  are  greased  before  putting 
over  the  flames  the  black  will  wash  off 
easily.  Glowing  coals  furnish  the  best 
heat  for  cooking  without  a  utensil. 
If  this  is  the  way  you  are  going  to 
cook  your  meal,  build  the  fire  early 
enough  so  there  will  be  a  good  bed  of 
coals  for  broiling  or  toasting. 

To  put  out  the  fire,  it  is  best  to  use 
water.  Pour  the  water  over  the  entire 
fire  so  there  is  no  glow  left  and  no 
smoke.  It  is  easy  to  put  out  the  fire 
when  the  coals  are  allowed  to  stay  in 
a  small  pile.  If  no  water  is  available, 
heap  earth  over  the  smoldering  coals 
until  no  sparks  are  visible  and  no 
smoke  is  escaping. 

Before  you  leave  the  picnic  site, 
whether  in  your  backyard,  woods,  or 
public  park,  see  that  every  bit  of 
refuse  has  been  picked  up  and  dis- 
posed of. 


BERNVILLE  GRANGE 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

farmer,  who,  in  turn,  has  no  recourse 
to  get  more  for  his  products. 

We  recommend  that  a  law  be  passed 
immediately  to  curb  such  practice. 
Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Reso- 
lution be  sent  to  each  of  the  other 
Granges  in  the  County,  to  Berks  Co. 
Pomona  No.  43,  to  the  Pa.  State 
Grange,  to  the  OPA,  and  to  our 
Congressman,  and  the  same  be  spread 
on  the  minutes  of  our  Grange. 

•  Paul  H.  Oxenrider, 
George  F.  Ruth, 

Resolution  Committee; 

Francis  H.  Zerbe, 

Secretary. 
Bernville  Grange  No.  1887. 


O.  P.  A.  REVERSES 

ON  FEED-FLOUR  RULE 

Bernville  Grange  filed  a  resolution 
with  their  Congressman  Daniel  K. 
Hoch  protesting  the  practice  of  the 
large  milling  companies  and  jobbers 
forcing  local  feed  dealers  to  take  as 
high  as  half  of  their  tonnage  of  flour 
in  order  to  get  bran  and  middlings. 
The  Congressman  promptly  filed  the 
complaint  with  the  0.  P.  A.  who  ruled 
that  this  was  a  "Tying  Agreement" 
specifically  prohibited  by  Section  18 
of  RMPR173,  covering  bran  and  mid- 
dlings, and  by  Section  5  of  RMPR296, 
covering  flour. 

With  feed  as  scarce  as  it  is  and  not 
enough  sugar  for  home  baking,  this 
worked  a  real  hardship  on  the  farmer. 
Copies  of  the  resolution  were  sent  to 
other  local  Granges. 

Other  resolutions  are  being  pro- 
posed to  let  our  Congressman  know 
that  we  do  not  believe  War  Workers 
should  have  $35.00  a  week  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  or  $200.00  to  pay 
for  travel  to  their  former  homes. 
Wages  have  been  good  and  they 
should  be  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves to  a  large  extent.  It  will  be 
hard  to  get  help  on  the  farm  when  a 
man  can  get  $35.00  a  week  for  doing 
nothing. 


l/ENNING 

/Tybrids 

We  are  offering  for  sale  the  same  certified  Hybrids  as  last 
year. 

All  State  certified  and  of  the  very  best  quality.     Buy  only 
Hybrid  Seed  Corn  from  reliable  producers. 


Wc  are  offering  one  outstanding  bred  Heifer  in  the  Sec- 
ond Annual  Pennsylvania  Aberdeen-Angus  Sale  Friday, 
September  22,  1944,  at  Charles  Henry's  Sales  Pavilion, 
Devon,  near  Newtown  Square,  Pennsylvania.  This  well- 
bred  Heifer  sells  safe  in  calf  to  the  famous  bull,  Bethel 
Minolier,  sire  of  the  First  Prize  Heifer  at  The  Eastern 
Angus  Sale.     For  additional  information  write  to 

WILLIAM  L.  HENNING 

212  S.  Allen  Street 
State  College,  Pennsylvania 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


GRANGE  OPPORTUNITIES 


The  days  in  the  immediate  future 
offer  many  opportunities  for  the 
Grange  to  render  a  real  service  to  the 
American  farmer.  Some  of  these  op- 
portunities are  local  in  character 
while  others  are  national  or  state 
wide.  We  suggest  here  four  things 
which  seem  to  us  to  be  of  present  im- 
portance. They  are  all  of  such  na- 
ture that  you,  in  your  capacity  as  a 
leader,  can  do  something  about.  In- 
deed, it  is  your  designated  responsi- 
bility to  provide  the  leadership  in 
charting  out  a  course  of  definite  ac- 
tion. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  Edu- 
cation.    This  will  be  a  subject  that 
will  create  interest  since  school  has 
just  started  and  most  of  your  mem- 
bers will  be  thinking  about  school  and 
school  conditions.     It  is  our  under- 
standing that  a  new  school  code  is  to 
be  devised  by  the  next  session  of  our 
State  Legislature  which  will  convene 
next  January.     The  need  for  such  is 
apparent  to  us  all.  The  present  school 
laws  do  not  provide  sufficient  funds 
for    educational    purposes.      In    the 
rural  areas,  we  are  not  able  to  finance 
adequate  education  for  our  own  youth. 
The  present  amount  of  State  aid  is 
inadequate.    This  means  that  we  must 
do  one  of  several  things ;  we  can  raise 
the  amount  of  money  collected  from 
real  estate  by  increasing  local  taxes. 
This  solution  would  seem  undesirable 
because  real  estate  is  bearing  an  un- 
just   proportion    of   the    tax    at    the 
present  time.    We  could,  by  amending 
our  State  Constitution  levy  a  gradu- 
ated  income  tax,   the   revenue  from 
such  a  tax  to  be  used  for  educational 
purposes.     The  greatly  increased  de- 
mands of  the  Federal  Treasury  upon 
incomes  makes  us  wonder  if  such  a 
tax  would  be  possible  under  present 
conditions.      The    Grange    has    long 
urged  the  adoption  of  a  state  income 
tax   for   educational   purposes.     We 
have  never  been  able  to  achieve  any 
marked    success    along   these    lines. 
One  other  alternative  is  to  adopt  a 
sales  tax  to  be  earmarked  for  educa- 
tional purposes  alone.    If  such  a  tax 
were  to  be  adopted  there  would  have 
to  be  a  maximum  limit  of  5  mills  that 
could  be   levied   against   real  estate. 
This   sort    of   tax    is    gaining   favor 
among  people  who  are  looking  for  a 
new  and  quick  source  of  revenue.  Its 
one  weakness  is  that  it  ignores  the 
principle  that  taxes  should  be  levied 
according  to  the  ability  to  pay.    The 
strong  points  are  that  it  is  a  quick 
source  of  revenue,  easy  to  collect  and 
easy  for  the  individual  to  pay. 

We  would  suggest  that  you  talk 
over  the  various  methods  of  financing 
education.  This  should  be  done  as 
soon  as  possible.  Then  your  group 
can  decide  upon  its  course  of  action 
and  draw  up  a  resolution  to  be  for- 
warded to  your  Pomona  and  from 
there  to  State  Grange.  State  Grange 
will  then  be  able  to  draw  up  an  edu- 
cational program  that  accurately  re- 
flects the  desires  of  the  whole  mem- 
bership. Information  on  various 
kinds  of  taxes  can  be  found  in  most 
libraries. 

The  second  subject  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  all  who  would  preserve  Amer- 
ican ways  of  life  has  to  do  with  the 
election  to  be  held  November  7.  Then 
we  will  decide  upon  our  leadership 
for  the  next  four  years.  The  job  of 
the  Grange  is  to  see  that  every 
Granger   and   every   member   of   our 


rural  communities  is  registered  and 
that  they  vote.  We  must  of  course 
preserve  a  strictly  non-partisan  atti- 
tude. It  is  no  part  of  our  program  to 
suggest  to  anyone  how  or  for  whom 
he  should  vote.  We  must,  as  good 
citizens,  urge  every  person  who  is  eli- 
gible to  vote.  There  should  be  a  com- 
mittee in  each  Grange.  If  you  do  not 
have  one  by  now  won't  you  bring  it 
up  at  your  first  opportunity  and  urge 
that  some  action  be  taken. 

The  next  suggested  activity  is  that 
of  roads.  The  Federal  and  State 
Governments  will  spend  shortly  after 
the  war  2.7  billions  of  dollars  on 
roads.  The  situation  now  is  that  the 
great  proportion  of  this  money  will  be 
spent  in  the  great  centers  of  popula- 
tion. The  National  Master,  Brother 
Goss,  is  devoting  a  great  deal  of  en- 
ergy towards  having  more  of  this 
money,  than  is  presently  allotted,  de- 
voted to  the  rural  areas.  Won't  you 
help  by  having  your  Grange  and  your 
members  individually  write  your  con- 
gressman and  urge  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence in  procuring  sufficient  funds 
to  give  to  our  rural  areas  a  road  that 
can  be  traversed  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  If  you  still  have  roads  that  are 
mud,  such  as  mail  routes  or  school 
bus  routes,  tell  him  of  the  conditions 
and  your  letter  will  receive  considera- 
tion. 

The  fourth  and  final  subject  is  post- 
war employment.  We  have  lost  from 
our  farms  some  four  million  men  since 
the  start  of  the  war.  Without  these 
men  we  have  been  able  to  set  a  star- 
tling production  record.  We  have 
learned  to  use  machinery  whereby  one 
man  could  do  the  work  of  two.  When 
the  war  is  over  and  these  men  come 
back  can  we  find  employment  for 
them?  The  demands  for  production 
will  be  less.  How  can  we  absorb  all 
this  man  power?  This  is  a  critical 
problem  and  we  must  ourselves  devise 
the  answer.  We  would  be  interested 
in  hearing  from  you  as  to  what  your 
community  plans  to  do  toward  pro- 
viding employment  for  returning  vet- 
erans. 

These  four  problems  all  come  with- 
in the  scope  of  necessary  Grange  ac- 
tivities. They  demand  immediate  at- 
tention. Won't  you  incorporate  them 
as  a  part  of  your  program  for  the  next 
two  months. 


And  a  large  one  stands  in  some  Town 

today 
And  I  still  for  one  don't  wholly  agree 
That  this  is  the  way  that  it  ought  to 

be. 

Our  Schools  and  their  Systems  have 

changed  a  lot 
Since    these    boys    and    girls    their 

larnin'  got 
Such    as    Readin'    and    Writin'    and 

Rithmetic 
Taught   to   the   tune   of   a   Hickory 

Stick. 

The  Hickory  Stick  too  has  lost  out 
in  the  race 

And  a  wee  flimsy  paddle  now  takes 
its  place 

Now  this  Hickory  Stick  taught  us  to 
Obey 

And  I  think  could  be  used  to  advant- 
age today. 

Now  when  we  went  to  schol  we  rode 

Shankes  Mare 
For  there  weren't  any  buses  to  take 

us  there 
Yes,  we  got  back  and  forth  the  best 

way  we  could 
And  the  exercise  of  it  of  course  did 

us  good. 

Our  dinners  to  school  then  why  we 

had  to  bring 
A  cafeteria  why  we  never  heard  of 

such  a  thing 
And  if  these  Dieticians  that  give  us 

these  talks 
Could  have  seen  what  we  ate  from  our 

Dinner  Box. 

Apple  butter  bread,  cold  sausage  and 

pie 
With  a  big  chunk  of  cake,  why  we 

could  get  by 
And  we  weren't  very  long  at  it  I'll 

say 
Because  we  wanted  to  go  out  and  play. 


Did 


But 


to 


to 


"REVERIES  OF  SCHOOL  DAYS" 

Norman  Huyett 

As  time  rolls  along  and  we  backward 
gaze 

We  recall  many  things  of  our  youth- 
ful days 

For  memory  you  know  is  a  funny 
thing 

In  that  to  the  Past  it  doth  ever  cling. 

And  one  that  remains  with  us  always 
Are  our  recollections  of  our  School 

Days 
We  boys  and  girls  of  but  yesterday 
From  some  little  School  House  across 

the  way. 

And  it  often  now  seems  a  pity  to  me 

That  we  couldn't  know  and  see 

As  these  days  were  speeding  along  so 

fast 
Just  what  they  were  worth  until  they 

were  past. 

The  little  Country  School  House  is 
passing  away 


we  get  any  vitamins?     Gosh  I 

don't  know 
at  any  rate  why  we  seemed 
grow 
Keep  fat   and  sassy   and   seemed 

thrive 
And  a  lot  of  us  yet  are  still  much 
.         alive. 

Well  our  System  in  ways  no  doubt 

was  bad 
But  my  1    Do  you  remember  the  times 

that  we  had? 
Had  a  lot  more  fun  than  pupils  today 
That  we  got  our  of  healthy  out-door 

play. 

You  remember  when  we  got  our  first 

real  snow 
How    jubilent    then    to    school    you 

would  go 
And  if  you  came  to  a  drift,  why  you 

didn't  stop 
If  it  did  go  over  your  Old  Boot  Top. 

Why  you  just  yanked  it  off  and  shook 

out  the  snow 
And  right  through  the  next  one  then 

you'd  go 
And  how  up  on  the  hill  you'd  go  with 

your  sled 
And  get  your  Best  Oirl  on  ahead. 

And  merrily  you'd  go  down  the  hill 
Perhaps  hit  a  bump  and  then  have  a 

spill 
And  those  awful  snow  ball  fights  we 

had 
How  once  in  a  while  maybe  you  got 

mad. 

When  some  Sharp  Shooter  let  a 
Soaker  fly 

And  took  you  some-where  around  the 
eye 

But  we  didn't  stop  till  we  fought  it 
out 

We  could  then  have  licked  Hitler  be- 
yond a  doubt. 


When  some  boy  tried  to  wash  some 

girlie's  face 
Gee  I  they  were  husky  and  when  he 

got  through 
Why  he  generally  had  his  face  washed 

too. 

Ohl     Gee  I     I'll  tell  you  those  girls 

were  great 
Mary  and  Susie  and  Lizzie  and  Kate 
Good  clean  healthy  pals  in  every  way 
Not  as  artificial  as  are  many  today. 

And  to  we  boys  then  they  were  just 

as  fair 
If  they  weren't  so  much  Exposed  to 

the  air 
Sure  they  were  only  dressed  in  calico 
But  then   there  was  plenty   of  that 

you  know. 

And  perhaps  some  boy  that  we  nick- 
named Fat 

Well,  sakes  alive,  can  you  imagine 
that  ? 

President  of  a  great  industry  today 

Making  air  planes  to  help  to  keep 
Hitler  away. 

And  Jimmy  as  bad  as  was  in  the  lot 
Well,  who  in  the  world  could  have 

ever  thought 
A  preacher  in  a  great  big  city  today 
How  in  the  world  did  he  grow  that 

way? 

Yes,  lawyers  and  doctors  and  crafts- 
men of  fame 

All  from  some  little  school  house 
came 

And  I  think  the  reason  they  played 
this  part 

Was  that  early  in  life  that  they  got  a 
good  start. 

But  what  of  those  wonderful  girls  be- 
came 

Did  they  all  aspire  to  the  Halls  of 
Fame? 

No,  they  wisely  followed  Nature'^ 
Way 

They're  the  mothers,  the  Home-mak- 
ers of  today. 

And  those  teachers,  the  best  that  ever 

were  had 
Oh,  sure  they  lammed  us  when  we 

got  bad 
But  that  was  good  for  you  then,  you 

know 
Kept  your  hide  loose  and  helped  make 

you  grow. 

But  you  remember  when  Xmas  timt 
came  round 

From  their  meager  pay  why  they  al- 
ways found 

For  one  and  all  a  small  Xmas  treat 

Oh  yes,  those  teachers  could  not  be 
beat. 

Well,  our  systems  now  would  be  away 

out  of  date 
But,  I  wonder  sometimes  if  at  any 

rate 
And  though  I  don't  know,  time  alone 

will  tell 
If  the  pupils  today  learn,  their  lesson* 

as  well. 
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You 


remember 
place 


what    a   scuffle   took 


With   all   the   new   systems   that  ^ve 

have  today 
That  should  be  much  better  in  most 

every  way 
Than  did  those  boys  and  girls  of  but 

yesterday 
From  some  little  school  house  across 

the  way. 

And  sometimes  to  me  why  it  seem*  too- 
bad 

They  are  missing  the  good  time  that 
we  had 

That  good  old  outdoor  healthy  play 

They    can't    have    in    the    Modern 

Schools  today. 

All  copyrifihfs  reserved  by  the  Farm  Phil' 
osopher. 


About  one-half  of  all  Pullman  car* 
are  in  continuous  use  handling  or- 
ganized troop  movements. 


CARE  AT  FARROWING 

TIME  SAVES  YOUNG  PIGS 

L.  C.  Madison 

Pointing  out  that  a  third  of  all  pigs 
die  before  maturing.  County  Agents 
say  that  good  farrowing  quarters  are 
one  of  the  most  important  items  on 
keeping  pig  mortality  low.  Many  hog 
producers  will  have  their  sows  far- 
rowing during  the  next  two  months. 

Warm,  dry,  and  well-ventilated 
clean  quarters  will  help  lower  pig 
losses.  The  pen  should  be  scrubbed 
thoroughly  about  a  week  before  the 
sow  is  due  to  farrow.  Use  a  can  of 
lye  to  5  gallons  of  boiling  water,  and 
the  pen  should  be  dry  before  the  sow 
enters  the  farrowing  pen. 

The  pen  should  be  provided  with  a 
pig  guard  rail  to  prevent  the  sow 
from  crushing  her  young.  This  guard 
rail  should  be  10  to  12  inches  from 
the  wall  and  10  to  12  inches  above 
the  floor.  Little  bedding  is  needed  at 
farrowing  time,  and  it  should  be  short 
and  chaffy  to  keep  the  little  pigs  from 
becoming  entangled.  As  the  pigs  be- 
come more  active,  a  liberal  supply  of 
bedding  should  be  provided. 

Little  pigs  should  be  kept  from 
chilling,  and  in  chilly  weather,  warm 
houses  should  be  provided.  If  the  sow 
is  restless  or  cross,  the  pigs  should  be 
taken  away  and  placed  in  a  box  or 
basket  and  allowed  to  nurse  about 
every  3  hours  until  the  sow  quiets. 
This  will  save  many  pigs,  the  county 
agent  points  out.  If  the  sow  is  quiet, 
she  should  be  left  alone  during  far- 
rowing, since  in  most  cases  she  will 
farrow  normally  and  will  need  no  as- 
sistance. 


COWS  DUE  TO  FRESHEN 

SHOULD  BE  FED  WELL 

R.  H.  Olmstead 

Owing  to  the  dry  weather,  milk  pro- 
duction per  cow  has  been  seriously 
reduced,  and  extra  milk  is  needed  dur- 
ing the  coming  fall  and  winter 
months.  If  needs  of  the  armed  forces, 
lend-lease  and  home  consumption  are 
to  be  met,  then  every  effort  should  be 
made  to  increase  production  during 
the  next  few  months. 

Cows  due  to  freshen  during  the  fall 
months  should  be  fed  well  to  obtain 
the  greatest  production  —  and  the 
greatest  profits — during  the  winter 
months.  Such  cows  should  be  dried 
off  6  to  8  weeks  before  freshening,  and 
if  thin,  should  have  full  rations  until 
a  short  time  before  the  calf  is  due. 
If  pasture  is  short,  there  should  be 
supplemental  feeding  of  hay,  silage,  or 
some  green  crop.  In  addition,  the 
cows  should  be  given  sufficient  grain 
to  get  them  in  good  condition.  He 
suggests  a  good  fitting  ration,  ob- 
tained by  mixing  100  pounds  of  corn 
meal,  100  pounds  of  ground  oats,  100 
pounds  of  wheat  bran,  and  75  pounds 
of  oil  meal. 

The  amount  of  grain  should  be  re- 
duced for  about  10  days  before  fresh- 
ening, and  the  last  2  or  3  days  no 
grain,  other  than  bran  or  a  mixture 
of  bran  and  whole  oats  should  be  fed. 
After  freshening  the  fitting  ration 
may  be  fed,  increasing  the  quantity 
gradually,  depending  on  the  condition 
of  the  cow's  udder.  At  the  end  of  10 
days  to  2  weeks,  the  county  agent  sug- 
gests changing  gradually  to  the  reg- 
ular milking  ration  and  having  the 
cow  on  full  feed  at  3  to  4  weeks  after 
freshening. 

Cows  freshening  in  good  condition 
and  well  fed  during  the  lactation  pe- 
riod, will  provide  enough  extra  milk 
JO  pay  double  price  for  all  the  extra 
^ed  used  to  get  them  ready  for  work. 
A  full  ration  now  helps  to  get  a  full 
niilk  pail  later. 


LONGER  LIFE  FOR 

FARM  EQUIPMENT 

IS  PROMISED 

Lack  of  housing  facilities  for  farm 
equipment,  or  the  difficulty  of  bring- 
ing such  equipment  back  to  barns 
from  outlying  fields,  has  caused  the 
American  farmer  a  tremendous  loss 
in  his  farm  machinery.  As  postwar 
farms  become  more  mechanized,  this 
loss  will  increase,  unless  it  is  pre- 
vented by  the  use  of  fastenings  that 
will  prevent  corrosion  and  resist  vi- 
bration, thus  practically  doubling  the 
life  of  most  farm  equipment  which 
now  deteriorates  rapidly  because  it  is 
constantly  exposed  to  the  elements. 

A  survey  conducted  by  Prof.  J.  C. 
Wooly,  agricultural  engineer  of  the 
University  of  Missouri,  showed  that 
corrosion  and  lack  of  care  of  un- 
housed farm  machinery  cut  its  life  in 
half,  and  added  to  the  upkeep  cost. 
The  record  on  a  few  of  the  imple- 
ments : 

Life 

Equipment        Housed       Unhoused 

Walking  plows  20  years  15  years 

Gang  plows  .  .  20  years  10  years 

Corn    planters  8  years  4  years 

Cultivators   . .  20  years  8  years 

Mowers    12  years  7  years 

Binders    12  years  5  years 

Wagons   24  years  19  years 

Disk  harrows  .  15  years  8  years 

Another  survey,  made  by  the  North- 
western Lumbermen's  Association, 
showed  similar  averages. 

The  bulk  of  such  damage  caused 
by  corrosion,  or  by  the  loosening  of 
ordinary  fastening  devices,  can  be 
overcome  by  the  Elastic  Stop  Nut, 
which  resists  vibration,  and  at  the 
same  time  prevents  seepage  of  water, 
oil,  gasoline,  or  other  liquid  which 
would  ruin  the  thread,  and  thus  cause 
equipment  to  lose  its  efficiency. 

At  present,  most  of  the  production 
of  this  self-locking,  vibration-proof 
nut  is  used  for  war  purposes,  being 
essential  in  airplane  construction,  as 
well  as  in  other  uses  in  our  mechan- 
ized armament.  It  is  certain  to  play 
an  important  part  in  future  construc- 
tion of  farm  implements,  and  its 
qualities  will  permit  the  farmer  to 
leave  his  equipment  outdoors  without 
the  danger  of  having  it  deteriorate  so 
rapidly. 


GARDENERS  URGED  TO 

DESTROY  CORN  STALKS 
E.  J.  Udine 

Only  prompt  removal  of  all  sweet 
corn  stalks  from  garden  plots  can  aid 
in  reducing  the  heavy  losses  from  the 
corn  borer. 

Tests  conducted  by  insect  specialists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  re- 
vealed that  stalks  in  gardens  are  one 
of  the  heaviest  sources  of  corn  borer, 
with  large  number  of  borers  found  in 
nearly  every  sweet  corn  stalk  exam- 
ined in  gardens.  If  these  stalks  are 
allowed  to  stand  or  lie  around  for  the 
borer  to  spend  the  winter,  next  year's 
losses  from  this  pest  may  be  even 
more  serious. 

An  untold  number  of  second  gener- 
ation borers  are  now  building  up  for 
next  spring's  infestation.  Use  the 
sweet  corn  stalks  as  green  cattle  feed, 
as  silage,  or  the  stalks  can  be  buried 
in  a  pit  at  least  6  inches  below  the 
ground.  If  turned  under  clean,  the 
stalks  also  can  be  used  as  soil  ferti- 
lizer, but  no  pieces  should  be  allowed 


to  protrude  above  ground.  If  none  of 
these  operations  are  feasible,  then  the 
stalks  should  be  destroyed  by  burning. 
If  sweet  corn  stalks  are  permitted 
to  lie  around,  the  corn  borers  will 
soon  crawl  to  other  plants. 


LEHIGH  LEADING 

POTATO  COUNTY 

Lehigh  was  the  top  potato  produc- 
ing county  in  Pennsylvania  last  year, 
but  the  equivalent  of  its  entire  1943 
crop  of  more  than  1,652,000  bushels 
has  just  been  lost  by  farmers  of  the 
State  in  July's  heat  and  drought,  ac- 
cording to  latest  information  on  this 
crop  from  the  Federal-State  Crop,  Re- 
porting Service  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  1944  State  potato  crop  indica- 
tions on  August  1  were  for  a  total 
production  of  slightly  under  19  mil- 
lion bushels,  sufficient  to  rank  Penn- 
sylvania seventh  among  all  the  states 
an  advance  of  two  places  over  its  rank 
last  year. 

This  year's  better  record  is  re- 
ported due  to  an  estimated  average 
yield  of  115  bushels  per  acre,  or  9 
bushels  better  than  the  1943  average. 
Total  acreage  this  year  is  165,000  or 
11,000  less  than  last,  but  the  higher 
yield  per  acre  will  mean  a  larger  crop 
for  1944. 

For  the  10-year  period  1933  to  1942, 
Pennsylvania  ranked  fifth  in  potato 
production  for  the  Nation,  headed 
only  by  Maine,  New  York,  Idaho  and 
Michigan  in  that  order.  August  1  in- 
dications for  the  1944  crop  placed 
Maine  first,  followed  by  Idaho,  Cali- 
fornia, New  York,  North  Dakota, 
Colorado  and  Pennsylvania. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster  County 
was  second  to  Lehigh  in  potato  pro- 
duction last  year.  Other  counties 
among  the  first  12  in  order  of  1943 
production  were :  Northampton,  Som- 
erset, Cambria,  Potter,  York,  Schuyl- 
kill, Erie,  Berks,  Columbia  and  Lu- 
zerne. 


STEER  FEEDERS  SHOULD 

CONSIDER  FEED  SUPPLY 

C.  A.  BURQE 

Every  steer  feeder  should  look 
ahead  before  planning  for  his  1945 
beeves  and  should  have  in  sight  the 
greater  portion  of  grains  necessary  to 
finish  the  cattle. 

The  present  cattle  feed  situation 
divides  itself  into  two  phases,  the  feed 
supply  and  the  number  of  cattle  avail- 
able. Estimates  of  the  1944  corn 
crop  announced  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicate 
it  will  be  approximately  the  same 
quantity  harvested  last  year.  But 
large  quantities  of  the  carry-over 
supply  of  feed  have  been  used,  greatly 
reducing  the  amounts  on  hand. 

Beef  cattle  numbers  are  larger  this 
year  than  ever  before  in  the  history 
of  the  nation,  and  the  supply  of  feeder 
cattle  is  expected  to  be  abundant.  If 
a  considerable  number  of  these  cattle 
are  not  slaughtered  for  beef,  there  is 
every  indication  of  a  tight  feed  sup- 
ply, he  cautions. 

The  wise  cattle  feeder  should  have 
in  sight,  the  greater  portion  of  grain 
necessary  to  finish  off  the  cattle  be- 
fore any  purchases  are  made.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  imperative  under  ex- 
isting conditions  to  cull  carefully  all 
beef  herds,  removing  all  unprofitable 
females. 


SOUTHERN  FARMERS  GO  INTO 
THE  RAISING  OF  LIVESTOCK 

Farmers  of  the  southeastern  sec- 
tion of  the  Cotton  Belt  are  rapidly 
becoming  cattle-conscious  and  look 
to  their  fast-expanding  herds  of  live- 
stock to  help  provide  a  permanently 
diversified  agriculture  after  the  war. 

Farmers  in  nine  states  of  the 
Southeast,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi  and  Florida,  have 
in  recent  years  built  up  their  live- 
stock herds  into  a  $2,000,000,000  in- 
vestment. They  count  upon  this  to 
supplement  the  South's  age-old  cotton 
economy. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  the 
southeastern  states  are  well  adapted 
to  the  production  of  cattle  and  hogs. 
One  of  the  most  important  from  the 
cattleman's  point  of  view  is  the 
longer  grazing  season.  The  climate 
is  responsible  for  that.  In  addition, 
there  is  less  need  for  expensive  farm 
buildings  than  in  colder  sections  of 
the  country. 


DECORATIVE  PLANTS  NEED 

PRUNING  AT  THIS  TIME 

A.  O.  Rasmussen 

Now  that  the  flowering  season  of 
most  shrubs  is  passed,  it  is  time  for 
pruning  to  restrain  plants,  correct 
their  size,  or  improve  their  shape.  It 
is  also  time  to  thin,  trim,  and  prune 
various  decorative  plants. 

Next  year's  flowers  will  largely  be 
produced  on  wood  grown  this  season 
on  most  early-flowering  shrubs.  After 
flowering,  the  older  canes  should  be 
pruned,  restricting  new  canes  to  5  to 
7  of  the  strongest,  especially  for  vig- 
orous varieties  of  climbing  roses. 

New  growth  should  be  thinned  in 
hydrangea,  spirea,  forsythia,  kerria, 
and  deutzia.  For  tatarian  honey- 
suckle, lilac,  mockorange,  and  other 
large  shurbs,  pruning  to  a  single 
trunk  is  advised,  or  they  can  make 
excellent  small  trees.  To  restrict 
growth,  remove  or  trim  overgrown 
plants. 

Wistaria,  Boston  and  sometimes 
English  ivy  need  restraining  and 
should  have  new  growth  cut  back  to 
within  a  few  inches  of  year-old  wood, 
he  suggests. 


MILK  QUALITY  HIGH  IF 

BACTERIA  COUNT  IS  LOW 

I.  E.  Parkin 

To  keep  the  milk  quality  high  a 
dairyman  must  keep  his  bacteria 
count  low.  This  requires  constant 
supervision  and  management. 

Milking  habits  of  the  milkers, 
clipped  and  clean  cows,  thorough 
cleaning  and  sterilization  of  the  milk 
utensils  are  among  items  that  contrib- 
ute toward  keeping  bacteria  count 
low,  he  says.  To  keep  high  quality 
milk,  it  should  be  cooled  immediately 
to  a  temperature  below  50  degrees 
Fahrenheit,  and  kept  at  that  tempera- 
ture. 

Dairy  extension  specialists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  recom- 
mend sterilizing  utensils  with  a  solu- 
tion containing  100  parts  per  million 
of  chlorine.  Steps  in  the  washing 
operation  should  include:  1.  Rinse 
with  lukewarm  water.  2.  Wash  in  an 
alkaline  solution  with  proper  brushes. 
3.  Rinse  thoroughly.  4.  Store  in  a 
clean,  dry  milk  house. 

The  condition  of  the  cow  and  uten- 
sils, milking  habits,  and  cooling 
methods  are  all  important  factors  in 
keeping  the  bacteria  count  low. 


BUY  MORE  BONDS 
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Fire  Prevention  Week 

THE  week  of  October  8-14  has  been  designated  as  Fire  Prevention  Week 
by  proclamation  of  the  President.    Farm  people  have  a  special  interest 
in  this  educational  project  for  they  have  always  been  heavy  losers  by 
fire.     A  farm  building  catches  fire  every  15  minutes,  and  10  lives  are  lost 
daily  in  farm  fires.    Let  us  learu  how  to  prevent  this  vast  loss. 


Annual  Meetings 

THE  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  in  Harris- 
burg, December  12-14.     At  this  meeting,  the  biennial  election  of  all 

State  Grange  Officers  will  be  held.  The  legislative  policy  and  general 
program  of  Grange  activity  for  the  coming  year  will  be  made  by  the  delegates 
assembled  here. 

For  many  years  past  as  at  present,  the  annual  convention  of  the  State 
Grange  is  Pennsylvania  Agriculture's  most  important  meeting. 

The  National  Grange  Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  at  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina,  November  16-23. 

This  convention  representing  the  widest  possible  range  of  American 

agriculture  is  well  equipped  to  speak  freely  and  fearlessly  for  the  farmers  of 

the  nation.    It  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  predict  that  it  will 

do  80  and  that  much  that  is  constructive  and  helpful  to  agriculture  will  result 

from  it. 


^  • 


Get  Out  the  Vote 


HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  FOR  STATE  MEETING 

The  Penn-Harris  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  at  its  72nd  Annual  Session  in  Harrisburg,  December  12, 
13,  and  14. 

Requests  for  reservations  at  this  hotel  should  be  sent  to  Joab  K. 
Mahood,  Secretary,  427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  We 
have  been  allotted  a  limited  number  of  rooms  at  the  following  rates : — 

Double  room,  with  bath,  two  people    $6.60 

Double  roomj(  with  bath,  two  people    $5.50 

Single  room,  with  bath    $3.30 

Single  room,  running  water   $2.75 

Requests  for  reservations  at  other  Harrisburg  hotels  or  at  private 
homes  should  be  made  to  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  W. 
Crist,  Secretary,  114  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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IT  SHOULD  always  be  the  highly-regarded  privilege  and  the  sacred  duty 
of  every  citizen  to  cast  his  or  her  ballot  in  every  election.  That  duty  is 
imperative  in  this  present  year.  Never  before  have  the  American  people 
been  faced  with  some  of  the  questions  which  they  will  have  to  answer  on 
November  7.  The  answers  given  will,  undoubtedly,  establish  the  precedent  to 
be  followed  for  many  years.  This  is  as  it  should  be  for  a  Democracy  is  a 
form  of  government  which  must  follow  the  will  of  the  people. 

However,  in  order  to  have  a  true  cross  section  of  the  people's  will,  it  is 
necessary  for  all  those  who  are  so  entitled  to  cast  their  vote.  Otherwise,  we 
have  sectionalism,  class  consciousness  and  intolerance. 

There  are  certain  groups  who  are  putting  on  an  intensive  campaign  to 
register  and  to  vote  the  city  workers.  They  have  made  the  most  careful 
plans  and  are  spending  vast  sums  of  money  to  carry  out  those  plans.  To 
this  we  can  have  no  objection  as  long  as  they  stay  within  the  law,  even  though 
these  same  groups  have  been  loudest  in  the  cry  for  cheap  food  and  subsidies. 
But  it  will  not  be  a  fair  and  impartial  election  unless  rural  voters  express 
their  desires  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  in  the  cities. 

Farm  and  village  people  in  Pennsylvania  have  not  made  an  enviable 
record  of  voting  in  the  past  few  years.  In  many  rural  districts  of  the  State, 
only  about  one  in  five  of  the  registered  voters  went  to  the  polls  at  the  last 
primary  election.  This  leads  us  to  believe  that  there  may  be  some  farm 
people,  perhaps  some  Grange  members,  who  have  not  voted  in  the  past  two 
years  and  so  may  have  had  their  names  removed  from  the  registry  rolls. 

Read  carefully  the  article  concerning  registration  on  Page  1  of  this  issue 
of  Grange  News.  If  you  or  any  of  your  neighbors  are  not  certain  about  your 
right  to  vote,  take  imnfediate  steps  to  find  out  before  it  is  too  late. 

Every  Grange  should  put  on  an  earnest  campaign  to  get  every  rural  voter 
registered  and  to  insure  their  attendance  at  the  polls  on  election  day.  The 
Grange  has  no  part  in  partisan  politics,  but  our  Declaration  of  Purposes  de- 
clares it  to  be  our  duty  to  do  our  part  in  electing  competent,  faithful,  honest 
men  to  all  positions  of  trust. 


OUR  FLAG  IN  WARTIME 

Mrs.  Walter  Burridge 
McKean  County 

From  the  earliest  recorded  history, 
symbols  of  some  kind  were  employed 
in  warfare  and  some  form  of  govern- 
ment has  existed  among  all  peoples 
even    among    the    most 
primitive.      These    sym- 
bols or  pennants  served 
as  an  instant  means  of 
identification    for    those 
displaying  them,  and  to 
the   present    time   the    displaying   of 
some  type  of  symbol  is  a  very  urgent 
matter  particularly  at  sea  and  in  the 
time  of  war  on  land  or  in  the  air. 

Since  the  nation  is  the  highest  form 
of  social  organization,  the  National 
Flag  outranks  in  importance  all  other 
symbols.  According  to  history  the 
first  flags  to  make  their  appearance 
on  this  Continent  were  naturally 
those  of  the  Great  Maritime  Nations 
of  the  Old  World. 

Then  came  Columbus,  the  Cabots, 
and  the  French  Explorers,  who  each 
had  a  flag  under  which  their  explora- 
tions and  colonizations  were  con- 
tinued. 

Go  back  in  history  to  the  landing 
of  the  pilgrims.  History  states,  the 
landing  was  made  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  King's  Colors;  that  pro- 
tection which  in  a  few  years  became 
the  yoke  of  bondage. 

Each  of  the  Original  Colonies  had 
a  flag  of  their  own;  most  of  them 
patterned  in  some  way  after  the  flag 
of  their  Mother  Country.  When  the 
Colonists  became  dissatisfied  with  the 
treatment  accorded  them  by  the  Brit- 
ish King  the  idea  of  complete  separa- 
tion and  independence  from  the 
Mother  Country  was  evolved  and  a 
series  of  Colonial  Flags  were  in  use 
from  that  time  up  to  the  time  when 
General  Washington  assumed  com- 
mand of  the  Colonial  Army  at  Cam- 
bridge. Since  an  army  requires  a 
flag,  a  flag  was  raised  at  Cambridge, 
January  2,  1776,  by  Washington. 
This  flag  was  called  the  Cambridge 
Flag  or  Grand  Union  Flag. 

This  was  the  first  American  Flag 
to  show  in  concrete  form  the  Union 
of  the  Colonists.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  national  existance.  The 
flag  consisted  of  thirteen  alternate 
red  and  white  stripes  and  in  the  can- 
ton the  combined  crosses  of  St.  Georpre 
and  St.  Andrew.  The  navy  likewise 
was  being  organized  and  needed  a  na- 
tional flag  under  which  to  sail.  The 
Cambridge  Flapr  was  chosen  and  was 
flown  by  John  Paul  Jonos  on  the  ship 
he  commanded  and  in  several  success- 
ful battles  of  177S-79,  in  European 
waters  John  Paul  Jones  advertised 
the  stars  and  stripes  Cwhich  hnd  more 
recently  been  adopted  as  our  National 
Flag).  The  Cambridge  or  Grand 
Union  Flag  continued  to  be  the  flag 
of  the  Revolution  until  the  adoption 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  by  an  act  of 
the  Continental  Congress  on  June  14, 
1777 — the    birthday    of    the    present 


Flag    of    the    United    States. 

Our  flag  was  victorious  in  many 
battles  of  the  Revolution  and  with  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne's  army  at 
Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  1777,  a  death  blow 
was  dealt  to  the  British. 

When  Vermont  and  Kentucky  were 
admitted  to  the  Union,  Congress 
added  a  stripe  and  star  to  the  flag 
for  each  of  them.  This  flag  of  fifteen 
stars  and  fifteen  stripes  waved  over 
Ft.  McHenry  when  Francis  Scott  Key 
was  held  temporarily  a  prisoner  on  a 
British  vessel.  All  night  he  watched 
the  gallant  defense  of  Ft.  McHenry 
and  at  dawn  he  saw  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  still  proudly  waving  over  the 
fort  and  was  then  inspired  to  write 
the  words  of  our  National  Anthem, 
"The  Star  Spangled  Banner.'' 

It  was  a  like  banner  under  which 
our  American  Navy  waged  a  war 
against  the  Barbary  Pirates  and 
which  they  raised  over  the  Fort  at 
Derne,  Tripoli.  It  was  the  flag  under 
which  Commodore  Perry  won  the 
Battle  of  Lake  Erie  and  General  An- 
drew Jackson  won  over  the  British 
Regulars  at  New  Orleans  (1815). 
This  was  the  flag  used  in  the  War  of 
1812. 

By  1818  five  additional  states  were 
added  to  the  Union  and  the  flag  had 
to  be  changed  once  more.  It  was  not 
found  practicable  to  add  a  stripe  to 
the  flag  for  each  new  state  admitted 
to  the  Union,  so  on  April  4,  1818, 
Congress  passed  a  law  which  provided 
that  the  flag  of  the  United  States  be 
thirteen  horizontal  stripes,  alternate 
red  and  white,  and  that  with  the  ad- 
mission of  every  state  into  the  Union, 
one  star  be  added  to  the  blue  union  of 
the  flag.  In  the  four  years  of  the 
Civil  War  of  our  nation  the  flag  that 
was  always  in  the  thick  of  battle  was 
our  National  Flag.  Some  of  the 
memorable  occasions  were  Ft.  Sump- 
ter,  Merrimac  and  Monitor,  Gettys- 
burg, Sherman's  March  to  the  Sea, 
and  finally  Lee's  Surrender  at  Appo- 
mattox Court  House,  Va. 

During  the  Civil  War  and  the  Mex- 
ican War  the  flag  was  carried  into 
battle,  but  the  practice  was  not  com- 
mon in  the  Spanish-American  War 
or  World  War  I,  and  I  am  sure  it  is 
not  common  in  World  War  II.  Raid- 
ing parties  do  most  of  their  work  at 
night  and  a  great  deal  of  fighting  is 
done  from  trenches  and  fox  holes. 
Therefore,  flags  would  only  be  an  in- 
cumberance.  Their  flags  are  with 
them,  but  for  most  part  kept  back 
nt  headquarters. 

The  National  Flag  is  always  dis- 
played on  United  States  Naval  ships 
'f  they  are  in  combat  and  we  are  told 
that  under  no  circumstances  is  a 
naval  action  to  commence  or  a  naval 
engagement  to  be  fought  without  the 
display  of  the  National  Flag.  During 
battle  at  land  forts  or  on  the  sea,  the 
Ignited  States  Flag  is  flown  continu- 
ously day  and  night. 

The  first  time  the  United  States 
Flag  was  used  in  warfare  in  Europe 
was  by  the  American  Expeditionary 


IN  OUR  AMERICA 

Statistics  compiled  by  the 
National  Safety  Council  show 
that  18,000  fatal  accidents  take 
place  in  the  rural  sections  of 
the  United  States  every  year. 
Fatal  accidents  occurring  to 
people  engaged  in  agricultural 
work  alone  number  4,400  an- 
nually. 

The  number  of  farm  people 
injured  in  accidents  each  year 
is  placed  at  1,500,000,  while  the 
approximate  annual  monetary 
loss  to  the  rural  community 
from  accidents  and  fires  com- 
bined amounts  to  $1,000,000,000. 

With  plans  being  made  to 
place  about  4,000,000  extra 
workers  on  farms  during  the 
present  year,  special  care  will 
have  to  be  exercised  to  keep  ac- 
cidents at  the  lowest  possible 
minimum.  Two  million  of  these 
extra  workers  will  be  youths 
and  women,  500,000  or  more  of 
whom  will  be  totally  inexperi- 
enced in  farm  work. 

Arrangements  are  being  made 
by  the  National  Safety  Council 
to  secure  the  observance  of  a 
farm  safety  week  during  July. 
The  National  Grange  is  co- 
operating in  this  movement. 


Forces  of  World  War  I,  but  the  flag 
was  not  taken  into  the  zone  of  ad- 
vance. 

Our  National  Flag  bows  to  no  man 
or  personage.  The  flag  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  dipped  in  cour- 
tesy to  another  nation  but  never  to  an 
individual.  Why  is  it  that  the  mere 
sight  of  a  flag  of  the  U.  S.  A.  will 
make  timid  men  brave  and  discour- 
aged men  eager?  It  is  what  the  flag 
stands  for  or  represents.  It  means 
they  see  in  the  flag  all  the  brave  men 
and  women  who  have  lived  and  died 
for  it  and  they  also  see  freedom  from 
tyranny.  Equal  opportunity  and  the 
hope  of  a  father  for  his  family  amid 
all  the  worldly  and  spiritual  advan- 
tages any  country  in  this  great  uni- 
verse can  give. 

Our  Nation's  flag  is  a  story  of  a 
glorious  flag  that  has  never  known 
defeat,  that  has  risen  to  every  emer- 
gency and  its  folds  have  been  bathed 
with  the  blood  of  its  heroes.  In  short, 
our  flag  is  America,  Our  Country,  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave.  Now  many  of  us  are  really 
seeing  it  for  the  first  time.  In  all  of 
our  peaceful  times  we  have  just  taken 
it  for  granted,  but  today  it  is  fiercely 
and  proudly  at  war.  We  watch  dear 
ones  depart  and  we  know  some  of 
them  are  never  coming  back.  We 
know  the  price  we  must  pay  will  be 
terrific,  but  today  we  stand  united 
against  a  common  enemy  who  would 
<iestroy  us  all.  Today  our  Flag  is 
leading  the  cream  of  our  young  men 
and  women  by  the  millions  into  the 
niost  far-reaching  and  brutal  war  the 
world  has  ever  known.  The  red  of 
|ne  flag  has  been  made  more  crimson 
by  the  blood  of  our  heroic  young  men 
and  women  who  have  so  valiantly 
ffiven  their  all  to  defend  it,  but  the 
^'ar  is  not  yet  won.  We  are  just  en- 
tering upon  the  most  crucial  phase  of 
this  war  and  victory  may  be  a  long 
^ay  ahead.  Three  years  these  young 
Americans  have  been  fighting  on  far- 
flwng  battle  fronts  to  preserve  our 
American  way  of  life. 

Every  American,  when  he  or  she 
"alntes  the  FlasT  of  our  nation,  is 
Piedsred  to  do  all  they  can  toward  the 
attainment  of  victory  and  peace  and 
Pive  encouragement  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  called  upon  to 


sacrifice  so  much,  a  great  number  hav- 
ing already  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, so  "That  this  nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom, 
and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

Our  Flag,  the  hope  of  civilization, 
moves  forward.  Invasion  day  has 
passed  and  the  attack  is  on,  which  of 
necessity  must  take  its  toll  in  human 
life  as  well  as  in  the  weapons  of  war. 
Let  us  pray  that  as  our  armed  forces 
go  forward  in  this  great  conflict  God 
will  guide  the  leaders  in  Washington 
and  on  the  battle  fronts,  and  if  it  is 
his  Divine  Will  he  will  lead  to  a 
speedy  victory  and  an  enduring  peace. 

"I  know  three  things  must  always  be 
To  keep  a  nation  strong  and  free. 
One  is  a  hearthstone  bright  and  dear. 
One  is  a  ready  heart  and  hand 
To   love   and   serve   and   keep   your 

land : 
One  is  a  worn  and  beaten  way 
To  where  the  people  go  to  pray. 
So  long  as  these  are  kept  alive 
Nation  and  people  will  survive; 
God  keep  them  always  everywhere — 
The  heart,  the  flag,  and  the  place  of 


prayer. 


» 


— Clarence  Flynn. 


SCHOOL  LUNCH  MUST 

HELP  MEET  FOOD  NEEDS 

Lydia  Tarrant 

School  days  mean  that  many  rural 
children  will  be  carrying  their  noon 
meal  in  a  shiny  tin  or  metal  box  or 
pail. 

The  food  that  is  in  the  lunch  box 
should  give  the  child  one-third  or 
more  of  his  food  needs  for  the  day. 
The  child  who  has  little  or  no  break- 
fast and  a  poorly  planned  school  lunch 
couldn't  possibly  have  an  evening 
meal  that  would  make  up  for  what  he 
lacked  in  food  during  the  day. 

With  careful  planning,  the  carried 
lunch  can  provide  its  share  of  the 
daily  food  needs.  The  ideal  home- 
packed  lunch  should  include  sand- 
wiches ;  soup,  salad,  or  scalloped  dish ; 
raw  vegetables,  such  as  carrot  or 
turnip  sticks,  cabbage  wedge,  celery, 
tomato  (in  season),  or  some  raw  rel- 
ish; milk  in  some  form;  fruit;  and 
frequently  a  simple  dessert  like 
cookies  or  unfrosted  cake. 

At  least  one  sandwich  should  be  of 
whole  grain  bread;  for  the  others  use 
enriched  bread,  rye,  oatmeal,  prune, 
or  peanut  butter  breads.  The  num- 
ber of  sandwiches  packed  will  depend 


on  the  child's  appetite  and  his  age. 
One  sandwich  may  have  a  hearty  till- 
ing like  meat,  fish,  cheese,  egg,  or 
poultry.  Chopped  or  shredded  raw 
vegetables  or  dried  fruit  filling  may 
be  used  for  the  other  sandwiches.  It's 
advisable  to  have  only  one  sandwich 
with  a  sweet  filling. 

Besides  giving  attention  to  what 
goes  into  the  school  lunch,  the  food 
should  be  packed  so  it  will  be  attrac- 
tive. Whether  a  child  eats  all  of  his 
lunch  and  eats  it  with  a  relish  de- 
pends to  a  great  extent  on  the  kind 
of  picture  he  gets  when  be  opens  the 
box. 

Neatly  wrapped  sandwiches,  each 
one  wrapped  separately  in  waxed  pa- 
per, cake  or  cookies  in  waxed  paper, 
and  salad  or  scalloped  food  in  jars 
that  don't  leak,  contribute  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  lunch  box  and  the  ap- 
petite of  the  child.  Wash  and  dry 
fruit  before  packing,  and  put  bever- 
age or  soup  in  thermos  bottle.  Put- 
ting the  foods  that  will  be  eaten  first 
on  top  helps  to  keep  interest  in  the 
lunch.  Always  include  two  napkins. 
The  second  one  can  serve  as  a  cover 
for  the  desk. 

Be  sure  to  keep  the  metal  lunch 
container  clean  and  fresh.  It  must 
be  washed  and  scalded  daily. 


Fire  Dangers  Lurk  in  the  Bam 


Next  to  the  home,  the  barn  is  the 
most  important  building  on  a  farm. 
Yet,  largely  through  carelessness  more 
than  40,000  barns  were  either  de- 
stroyed or  damaged  by  fire  in  the 
United  States  last  year.  This  is  a 
serious  loss  to  farmers  and  to  the 
nation. 

The  danger  of  fire  lurks  constantly 
in  the  barn.  That  is  why  farmers  can 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  Fire 
Prevention  Week  by  taking  necessary 
precautions  to  safeguard  barns,  live- 
stock, and  crops  from  the  ravages  of 
a  carelessly-ignited  blaze. 

President  Roosevelt  has  proclaimed 
the  week  of  October  8-14  to  rally  the 
nation  to  new  efforts  in  preventing 
fires.  To  give  substance  to  this  cam- 
paign, the  National  Fire  Protection 
Association    has    compiled    a    list    of 


DO'S  to  eliminate  fire  hazards  pecu- 
liar to  barns. 

DO  keep  lightning  rods  properly 
grounded. 

DO  replace  flammable  wood 
shingles,  where  re-roofing  is  necessary, 
with  a  fire-resistant  roofing  material, 
such  as  asphalt  shingles  or  some  ma- 
terial like  asbestos,  slate,  or  tile. 
Flammable  wood  shingles  are  a  prey 
to  any  wind-blown  spark  or  fire-brand. 

DO  replace  or  repair  electrical 
cords  if  frayed.  They  should  never 
be  knotted  or  allowed  to  gather  dust 
or  cobwebs.  A  short  due  to  knotted 
or  frayed  cords  can  readily  set  fire 
to  the  cobwebs  or  litter.  Portable 
lights  should  "be  kept  away  from  hay. 

DO  place  lanterns  so  they  cannot 
be  kicked  over  by  workmen  or  an- 
imals.    Electric  lanterns  are  safer. 


DO  see  that  hay  is  properly  cured 
and  thoroughly  dry  before  being 
stored  in  barns.  Proper  ventilation 
should  be  provided,  and  the  hay  in- 
spected frequently  for  signs  of  heat- 
ing. If  the  hay  starts  to  heat  up, 
get  it  out  of  the  barn  immediately. 

DO  keep  fire-fighting  equipment — 
such  as  approved  fire  extinguishers, 
reserve  water  supplies,  and  a  ladder 
long  enough  to  reach  roofs  not  pro- 
tected with  fire-resistant  roofing — at 
one  convenient  spot  on  the  premises 
at  all  times.  If  a  fire  does  break  out, 
it  can  then  be  extinguished  before  it 
spreads. 

DO  NOT  permit  smoking  in  the 
barn.  Even  lighting  a  cigarette  or 
pipe  while  walking  out  of  the  barn 
can  cause  a  fire  if  the  sparks  are 
blown  backward  and  light  in  com- 
bustible materials. 


Scenes  like  this  cost  farmers  many  millions  of  dollars  each  year.     Most  farm  fires  are  preventable. 
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Mn.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, CbatrmoH,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

I  Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furmaa  Gyger, 
Kimbertoa. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


PENNSYLVANIA 

STATE  GRANGE  HOME 
ECONOMICS  PROGRAM 

The  following  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  Home  Economics  Program 
was  distributed  to  all  Subordinate 
chairmen  through  their  Pomona 
chairmen  early  in  the  year.  We  pub- 
lish it  now  on  these  pages  because  we 
feel  that  the  Home  Economics  work 
of  the  Grange  is  not  always  under- 
stood. Also,  the  fall  season  custom- 
arily brings  renewed  activity  to  our 
Granges  and  much  work  may  yet  be 
done  this  year  along  the  lines  sug- 
gested. 

We  realize  that  many  of  these  proj- 
ects may  be  being  carried  on  under 
some  other  departments  which  is  fine 
and  we  have  no  wish  to  interfere.  We 
wish  our  committees  only  to  make 
sure  that  these  projects  are  receiving 
proi)er  attention. 

Basing  our  program  on  these  words, 
"The  first  and  highest  object  of  our 
order  is  to  develop  a  better  and  higher 
manhood  and  womanhood  among  our- 
selves; to  enhance  the  comforts  of 
home;  and  to  strengthen  our  attach- 
ment to  our  pursuits,"  we  grouped 
our  activities  as  follows: 

First,  The  Grange — that  sponsors 
such  ideals. 

Second,  "Development  of  Manhood 
and  Womanhood." 

Third,  "The  Pursuits  of  the  Home." 

Fourth,  The  Grange  Community — 
since  we  cannot  well  consider  the 
home  apart  from  its  environment. 

The  Grange  Home 

1.  Make  it  attractive. 

Is  your  hall  neat  and  cheerful?  Is 
it  pleasing  to  look  at,  inside  and  out? 
What  do  strangers  think  when  pass- 
ing, or  upon  first  entering  the  hall? 
Is  it  warm  at  the  hour  of  meeting? 

Will  you  use  all  your  influence  to 
provide  a  pleasing  setting  for  your 
Grange  Meetings. 

2.  Make  it  hospitable. 

Is  your  committee  always  at  Grange 
Meeting  and  on  time?  Do  you  make 
a  real  efFort  to  draw  new  or  shy 
members  into  the  group  ?  Do  you  wel- 
come and  introduce  guests? 

It  is  your  job  to  dispense  hospital- 
ity. 

3.  Make  it  permanent. 

Do  you  call  by  phone,  write  notes, 
or  remember  to  comment  upon  seeing 
an  absentee,  that  you  missed  him  and 
hope  he  will  be  at  the  next  meeting? 
Check  the  number  of  such  contacts 
you  make  this  year. 

Your  Grange  is,  as  a  Grange,  doubt- 
less keeping  in  close  touch  with  its 
members  in  service. 

The  Development  of  Manhood 

AND  Womanhood 
1.  Study  child  rearing. 

Do  you  have  talks  on  child  training 
by  Home  Economics  Workers,  school 
superintendents,  psychologists,  your 
District  Attorney,  and  others  who 
com«  in  contact  with  young  people? 
Do  you  have  discussion  groups  for 
parents?  The  juvenile  problem  is 
often  a  parent  problem. 
^  2.  Continue  to  stress  good  nutri- 
tion. 

Have  you  shown  the  tie-up  between 


physical  fitness  and  physical  accom- 
plishment, mental  alertness,  and  even 
moral  rectitude  ? 

3.  Insist  on  a  recreational  program. 

Are  you  planning  with  the  young 
people  of  the  Grange  and  interesting 
yourselves  in  recreation  as  a  vital 
character  molding  influence?  Do  you 
have  a  supply  of  games,  made  or  pur- 
chased, for  use  before  or  after  meet- 
ings ?  Do  you  have  a  dramatic  group, 
a  choral  group,  a  hobby  group  ? 

Are  your  folks  sponsoring  a  study 
of  the  natural  resources  of  your  com- 
munity? its  birds?  its  flowers?  its 
grasses?  its  trees?  its  weeds?  etc. 
Such  a  study  with  collections  and  ex- 
hibits can  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
entire  Grange. 

Do  not  be  narrow  in  this  matter  of 
recreation.  Extend  recreational  op- 
portunities, when  you  can,  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Your  recreational  program  must  be 
a  continuous  one,  planned  for  a  pe- 
riod. An  occasional  picnic  and  a  few 
games  in  the  Lecturer's  hour  do  not 
constitute  a  recreational  program. 

The  Pursuits  of  the  Home 

1.  Continue  to  stress  carefully 
planned  year-round  gardens.  Buy 
seeds  early. 

2.  Present  the  best  methods  of  food 
preservation  and  conservation.  Dem- 
onstrations; exchange  of  recipes,  or 
a  mimeographed  collection  of  the 
neighborhood's  best  recipes ;  exhibits ; 
etc.,  lend  interest  to  what  is  now  a 
necessity. 

3.  Keep  nutrition  in  the  forefront. 

See  that  your  group  recognizes  es- 
sential foods.  Bring  posters  to  the 
Grange  Hall  and  change  these  fre- 
quently. Conduct  a  nutrition  poster 
contest.  There  is  much  good  mate- 
rial on  nutrition  available.  Keep 
looking  for  such  material  and  provide 
it  for  your  members. 

4.  Study  home  arts. 

Cooking;  home  decoration;  sew- 
ing; economy  of  labor  in  the  home; 
these  and  many  other  subjects  related 
to  the  business  of  home-making  will 
provide  food  for  study  through  pro- 
grams, exhibits,  literature,  or  group 
meetings. 

5.  Promote  study  courses  for  home 
care  of  the  sick. 

The  Red  Cross  offers  such  a  course. 
Your  women  may  be  willing  to  spon- 
sor a  study  group.  If  not,  you  may 
join  with  other  groups  in  the  commu- 
nity. 

6.  Find  new  and  interesting  ways 
to  emphasize  home  safety. 

Do  you  have  a  bulletin  board  in 
your  Grange?  If  not,  why  not  ar- 
range to  have  one  made  so  that  you 
can  pin  on  it  pictures,  and  items  that 
pertain  to  this  and  other  Home  Eco- 
nomics projects.  See  to  it  that  there 
is  always  fresh  material  and  folks 
will  get  in  the  habit  of  reading  these 
bulletins. 

The  Grange  Community 

1.  Study  your  community. 

How  do  you  rate  as  to  churches? 
schools?  health  conditions?  social 
conditions?  Is  it  a  completely  satis- 
factory community?  Where  does 
work  need  to  be  done  to  bring  present 
conditions  to  ideal  conditions? 


2.  Co-operate  with  other  agencies 
that  are  already  working  on  essential 
projects. 

3.  Sponsor  at  least  one  community 
project  and,  if  necessary,  enlist  fhe 
help  of  other  organizations. 

Such  projects  might  be:  4H  Clubs 
and  other  recreational  and  educational 
groups;  community  orchestra  or 
band;  movie  equipment  for  the 
school;  hot  school  lunches;  commu- 
nity clean-up  campaign;  community 
council  to  plan  local  improvements; 
swimming  and  life-saving  instruc- 
tion; etc.  Dozens  of  projects  will 
suggest  themselves  to  your  group, 
meeting  to  study  community  needs. 

4.  Continue  to  co-operate  fully  with 
your  Civilian  Defense  Committee  and 
the  Red  Cross. 

The  Granges  record  in  all  War 
Service  projects  is  excellent.  We  are 
confident  that  Grangers  will  always 
respond  whole-heartedly  to  any  calls 
to  patriotic  service. 


The  Home  Economics  Committee 
of  Kimberton  Grange  No.  1304,  of 
Chester  County,  have  achieved  the 
following  goals  for  the  year  1944 : 

Honor  Roll — 

a.  90%  attendance  of  officers  during 

the  year  to  date. 

b.  18%  increase  in  net  membership. 

c.  15%   increase   in   attendance  of 

membership. 

d.  One     agricultural     subject    dis- 

cussed each  meeting. 

e.  Won    the    Pomona    Banner    for 

best  attendance  over  100  dur- 
ing first  quarter. 

Recreation — 

a.  One  program  by  Home  Econom- 

ics Committee  to  evaluate  hob- 
bies. 

b.  Displaying  of  hobbies.    Best  en- 

tered the  Pomona  display  at 
the  August  meeting. 

c.  Supported   the   Youth   Commit- 

tee with  dances,  skating  par- 
ties, socials,  etc. 

Work  and  Service — 

a.  Entered    the    National    Grange 

Home  Economics  Committee 
project  of  making  the  most  of 
a  man's  discarded  shirt. 

b.  Held    successful    vegetable    and 

flower  plant,  seed  and  bulb 
sale  in  the  spring. 

c.  Donated  flower  seeds  to  the  Ju- 

venile girls  and  pumpkin  seeds 
to  the  Juvenile  boys.  Both  to 
show  an  exhibit  of  their  labors 
in  the  fall. 

d.  Contributed  to  the  Honor  Roll 

Marked  erected  on  the  Grange 
grounds  for  the  soldiers  in  the 
Grange  and  community. 

e.  Help  serve  at  the  U.S.O.  twice  a 

month. 

f.  Helped    the    Youth    Committee 

color  57  dozen  eggs  for  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Valley  Forge  Gen- 
eral Hospital  at  Easter. 

g.  Give  a  helpful  suggestion  for  the 

home  or  farm  each  meeting. 

Other  goals  we  wish  to  accomplish 
are: 

a.  Buy  a  war  bond  for  the  Grange. 

b.  Burn   the   note   on   the   Grange 

property. 

c.  Redecorate   the   Grange   audito- 

rium. 

The  Committee  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing members : 

Mrs.  Cleveland  Gow, 
Mrs.  Paul  D.  Barton, 
Mrs.  Edward  Twaddell, 
Mrs.  Andrew  Vaughn, 
Mrs.  Furman  H.  Gyger,  Jr., 
Mrs.  John  F.  Yeager, 
Mrs.  Frances  H.  Gyger, 

Chairman. 


MEETING  GOD 

This  poem  was  found  on  the  body  of 
an  unknown  American  soldier  killect 
in  action: 

Look  God,  I  have  never  spoken  to  you 
But  now  I  want  to  say.  How  do  you 

do; 
You  see,  God,  they  told  me  you  didn't 

exist. 
And  like  a  fool,  I  believed  all  this. 

Last  night  from  a  shell-hole,  I  saw 

your  sky, 
I  figured  right  then  they  had  told  me 

a  lie! 
Had  I  taken  time  to  see  things  you 

made 
I'd  have  known  they  weren't  calling  & 

spade  a  spade. 

I  wonder,  God,  if  you'd  shake  my 
hand. 

Somehow  I  feel  that  you  will  under- 
stand. 

Funny  how  I  had  to  come  to  this 
hellish  place. 

Before  I  had  time  to  see  your  face. 

Well  I  guess  there  isn't  much  more  to 

say. 
But  I'm  sure  glad,  God,  I  met  you 

today, 
I  guess  the  "Zero"  hour  will  soon  be 

here. 
But    I'm    not    afraid    since    I    know 

you're  near. 

The  signal.  Well,  God,  I'll  have  to  go, 
I  like  you   lots,  this  I  want  you  to 

know; 
Look  now,  this  will  be  a  horrible  fight. 
Who  knows,  I  may  come  to  your  house 

tonight. 

Though  I  wasn't  friendly  to  you  be- 
fore, 

I  wonder,  God,  if  you'd  wait  at  your 
door. 

Look  I'm  crying!  Me — shedding 
tears ! 

I  wish  I  had  known  you  these  many 
years. 

Well,  I  have  to  go  now,  God,  Good- 
bye! 

Strange,  since  I  met  you,  I'm  not 
afraid  to  die. 
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BACKGROUND  IMPORTANT 

IN  FURNISHING  ROOM 

May  D.  Kemp 

When  furnishing  a  room,  consider 
the  background  that  includes  the 
walls,  ceiling,  floor,  and  woodwork. 
Choose  a  background  that  harmonizes 
best  in  color,  design,  and  texture  with 
the  furnishings. 

Generally  background  colors  are 
either  warm  or  all  cool  ones.  Warm 
colors  seem  to  be  kind  to  furnishings 
not  at  their  best  while  cool  colors 
show  them  at  their  worse.  The  floor 
is  the  darkest  color  and  provides  a 
base  for  the  furnishings.  Walls  are 
lighter  than  the  floor  and  ceiling  still 
lighter.  If  you  wish  to  vary  this 
order,  consider  the  effect  desired.  For 
example,  a  ceiling  darker  than  the 
walls  makes  the  ceiling  appear  lower. 
This  might  be  desirable  in  a  room 
with  a  high  ceiling  but  not  good  in  a 
room  with  a  low  one. 

Backgrounds  that  appear  to  be 
plain  are  more  restful  in  the  average 
home  than  are  decorated  ones.  Deco- 
rated walls  usually  are  reserved  for 
large  rooms,  such  as  ballrooms,  for 
halls,  or  for  rooms  in  which  people  do 
not  spend  too  much  time.  If  figured 
walls  are  to  be  used,  avoid  spotty 
effects,  figures  out  of  scale,  strong 
diagonals,  or  contrasting  colors.  An 
easy  way  to  avoid  too  much  pattern 
in  a  room  is  to  have  three-fourths  of 
the  background  and  furnishing  sur- 
faces plain. 


Homemakers  who  find  backgrounds 
unsatisfactory  can  lessen  the  pattern 
in  rooms  in  several  ways.  They  can 
paint  figured  wall  papers  with  plain 
colors,  use  plain  slip  covers,  or  re- 
iQOve  small  useless  accessories  and 
pieces  of  furniture  or  group  these  to- 
gether as  large  units.  Old  linoleum 
can  be  painted  to  cover  up  figures  as 
well  as  worn  places. 


HOME  CANNERS'  QUESTIONS 

Home  canning  season  brings  many 
a  question  to  home  economists  of  the 
XJ.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Here  are  some  of  this  year's  "Q.  and 
A.  crop": 

Q.  Sometimes  I  have  small  amounts 
of  fruits.  Is  there  any  reason  why  I 
shouldn't  can  jars  of  two  kinds  at 
once  if  both  take  the  same  amount  of 
processing  ? 

A.  No  reason  why  not,  as  far  as 
processing  goes,  provided  you  are  spry 
enough  to  have  a  saucepan  of  apples 
and  one  of  plums  ready  boiling  hot, 
80  as  to  fill  jars  of  each,  and  load  the 
canner  quickly. 

Q.  How  can  I  figure  in  advance 
how  much  liquid  to  allow  for  canning 
fruit  ? 

A.  Amounts  needed  are  bound  to 
vary  because  some  fruit  yields  so 
much  more  juice  when  heated  than 
other  fruit.  Also,  some  fruit  settles 
more  compactly  into  jars.  For  a  good 
proportion  of  liquid  to  solid  food  al- 
low on  the  average  %  to  1  cup  of 
juice  or  sirup  for  each  quart  jar. 

Q.  What  will  keep  home-canned  to- 
mato juice  from  separating? 

A.  Some  settling  of  solid  particles 
is  to  be  expected,  and  juice  is  easily 
shaken  up  to  blend  at  time  of  serv- 
ing. However,  if  good  canning  direc- 
tions are  followed  closely,  there  should 
be  less  separation.  Soft  but  sound 
tomatoes  make  good  juice,  but  over- 
ripe ones  tend  to  separate,  and  should 
not  be  canned  in  any  case.  Too  much 
or  too  little  heat  also  will  cause  solid 
particles  to  settle.  Juice  strained 
through  a  fine  sieve  will  have  less 
solid  matter,  but  you  lose  some  food 
value. 

Q.  How  can  I  keep  fruit,  especially 
peaches,  from  darkening  when 
canned  ? 

A.  Heating  fruit  before  jars  are 
filled  and  processed  helps  to  prevent 
darkening.  Raw-packed  food  heats 
more  slowly  during  processing,  and 
air  in  the  tissues  has  more  chance  to 
cause  darkening.  Jars  of  fruit  packed 
raw  also  lose  more  liquid  during  can- 
ning, and  this  may  leave  some  fruits 
high  and  dry,  so  that  it  will  darken. 
Allowing  too  much  heat  or  too  little 
during  processing  may  also  cause 
darkening — so  follow  directions  close- 
ly. Darkening  does  not  make  canned 
fruit  unfit  to  eat  if  it  is  otherwise 
normal. 

.  Q.  If  jars  of  food  fail  to  seal  air- 
tight, what  should  I  do? 

A.  You  have  two  choices:  Use  the 
food  up  promptly,  or  can  it  over  from 
the  start.  If  you  re-process,  take  food 
out  of  the  jars  and  reheat  it;  then 
pack  into  clean,  hot  jars;  adjust  jar 
tops  and  process  for  the  length  of  time 
that  kind  of  food  requires.  If  a  jar  or 
top  was  at  fault,  be  sure  to  use  a  per- 
fect one. 

Q-  Why  is  it  so  important  to  drive 
the  air  out  of  a  steam  pressure  can- 
ner? 

A.  If  air  mixes  with  steam  in  the 
canner,  the  temperature  will  be  lower 
than  it  should  be,  and  some  jars  of 
toed  may  not  get  heated  as  much  as 
they  need  to  destroy  spoilage  bacteria. 

Q.  Could  I  use  a  pressure  canner 
js  a  boiling  water  bath  canner  when 
1  put  up  fruit? 

A.  Yes;    if  the  pressure  canner  is 


deep  enough.  Water  must  boil  over 
jar  tops  several  inches  to  provide  thor- 
ough heating.  When  using  a  pressure 
canner  in  this  way,  set  the  lid  on 
loosely;  don't  fasten.  Leave  the  pet- 
cock  wide  open,  so  that  steam  escapes 
all  the  time  the  water  is  boiling. 

Q.  My  neighbor  combines  steps 
from  different  home  canning  publica- 
tions and  uses  the  shortest  processing 
times  she  can  find.     Isn't  that  risky? 

A.  It  is  risky  even  if  all  the  sets  of 
directions  are  good.  The  way  a  food 
is  prepared  and  packed  into  jars  af- 
fects the  amount  of  heat  needed  to 
sterilize  the  food  during  the  canning 
process.  Use  only  timetables  and 
other  directions  based  on  scientific  re- 
search, and  follow  tlfem,  every  step. 

Q.  What  causes  my  canned  lima 
beans  to  look  cloudy  in  the  jar  when 
there  is  no  sign  of  spoilage? 

A.  Starchy  material  in  the  food 
may  have  got  out  into  the  liquid.  Or 
hard  water  or  free  running  table  salt 
may  cause  the  liquid  to  be  milky.  If 
there  is  no  sign  of  spoilage,  this  does 
not  indicate  any  harm  to  the  food. 


SAFETY  QUIZ  FOR 

HOME  CANNERS 

Home  safety  week  is  a  good  time 
for  home  canners  to  stop,  think,  and 
check  up  on  their  standing  as  can- 
ners who  steer  clear  of  hazards. 
Here's  a  quick  quiz,  in  which  canning 
specialists  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  list  12  questions.  "YES" 
answers  down  the  line  are  the  goal  for 
safety  first : 

1.  Do  you  avoid  oven  canning,  be- 
cause of  hazards  of  jars  exploding? 

2.  Do  you  inspect  jars  to  be  sure 
there  are  no  cracks,  bubbles,  or  other 
defects  ?  These  are  danger  spots  where 
the  jars  may  give  way  later  and  break. 

3.  Do  you  try  out  jar  tops,  making 
sure  you  know  how  to  adjust  the  kind 
you  have  correctly?  Some  tyx)es  re- 
quire looser  adjustment  than  others 
and  steam  will  build  up  in  them  so 
they  break,  if  too  tight  during  can- 
ning. 

4.  If  you  are  using  the  3-piece  type 
of  jar  top,  do  you  take  care  to  leave 
enough  "give"  to  allow  air  in  the  jar 
to  escape  during  canning?  With  this 
type,  the  metal  screw  band  must  be 
screwed  down  over  glass  lid  and  top- 
seal  rubber  so  loosely  that  the  threads 
are  just  meshed  in  enough  to  hold  top 
in  place  during  canning. 

5.  Do  you  avoid  burns  on  your 
hands  by  picking  up  hot  jars  with  a 
thick  cloth  or  good  strong  tongs  ? 

6.  Do  you  turn  saucepan  handles  so 
they  don't  come  out  over  stove  edge? 

7.  Do  you  watch  a  boiling  water 
bath  canner,  so  it  doesn't  boil  over 
and  maybe  put  out  a  gas  flame? 

8.  Do  you  make  sure  a  steam  pres- 
sure gauge  is  clear  and  clean,  so  that 
steam  can  escape  from  petcock  freely  ? 

9.  Do  you  make  sure  you  have 
enough  water  in  a  steam  pressure  can- 
ner, so  it  won't  boil  dry? 

10.  Do  you  slide  any  canner  away 
from  heat  rather  than  lift  a  hot,  heavy 
container? 

11.  Before  opening  a  steam  pres- 
sure canner,  do  you  let  pressure  drop 
to  zero,  wait  a  minute  or  two,  then 
open  the  petcock  slowly? 

12.  When  lifting  a  steam  pressure 
canner  lid,  do  you  tilt  the  far  side 
up  to  protect  you  from  escaping 
steam  ? 


Household  Hints 

A  small  section  of  rubber  hose 
slipped  over  the  end  of  a  faucet  will 
help  to  prevent  chipping  and  breaking 
of  glassware. 

Mats  cut  from  old  hats  make  cush- 
ions for  vases,  and  prevent  scratching 
of  furniture. 


Texture  of  griddle  cakes  will  be 
finer  if  the  eggs  are  separated  and  the 
whites  are  beaten  and  added  last  to 
the  batter. 

Scissors  can  be  sharpened  by  draw- 
ing the  blades  back  and  forth  across 
the  neck  of  a  bottle. 

A  flat-type  curtain  rod  nailed  to  the 
back  of  your  dish  shelf  will  provide  a 
safe  ledge  for  standing  plates  upright. 


Marks  caused  by  match-striking  on 
a  painted  surface  can  be  removed  by 
rubbing  with  a  cut  lemon. 

Passenger  traffic  in  the  first  four 
months  of  1944  was  the  greatest  for 
any  corresponding  pjeriod  on  record 
and  was  an  increase  of  361  per  cent 
compared  with  the  same  period  in 
1939. 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  patterns  15c.  eaeh  in  stamps  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 
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8878 — Here  Is  a  gay  frock  for  the  Fall  ! 
Smart  and  comfortable,  your  busy 
daughter  will  want  to  wear  It  first 
thing  to  school  or  work.  Sizes  10 
to  16.     Size  12,  2V4   yds.  64-ln. 

3881 — How  neat  she  looks  in  her  new  suit : 
this  little  girl  is  all  set  up  for  the 
coming  seasons — and  for  many  more 
to  come.  Sizes  4  to  10.  Size  8, 
jacket,  1%  yds.  64-ln.;  skirt,  %  yd. 
54-In. 

For  applique,  send  for  Transfer  Pat- 
tern No.  11216  which  contains  30 
different  motifs  suitable  for  ap- 
plique on  children's  clothes,  furni- 
ture, etc. 

8488 — Here,  in  the  charming  mother  and 
daughter  style,  is  a  useful  Jumper 
ensemble  that  both  of  you  will  en- 
Joy  wearing.  Sizes  12  to  42.  Size 
36,  Jumper,  1%  yds.  54-ln.  ;  blouse, 
1%   yds.  35  or  39-ln. 

8719 — And  here  Is  the  pattern  for  your 
daughter.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8, 
Jumper,  1^  yds.  54-ln.;  blouse, 
1V4  yds.  35-in.  fabric. 

3410 — Three  teen-age  blouses  awaiting  your 
choice.  With  this  pattern  you  can 
make  a   classic  school   blouse  or  a 


dressy  one  for  those  first  dates. 
Sizes  6  to  16.  Siie  12,  orrehead 
blouse,  1%  yds.  39-in. ;  others,  IH 
yds.  39-in. 

8781 — Here  is  another  version  of  the  mother 
and  daughter  fashion — a  dirndl 
that  will  look  so  becoming  on  either 
of  you.  Sizes  10  to  20.  Size  16, 
2%  yds.  39-ln.;  %  yd.  35-ln. 
contr. ;   1%   yds.   ruffling. 

8788 — The  younger  crowd  will  love  It  and 
your  daughter  will  wish  to  wear  it 
for  every  occasion.  Sizes  6  to  14. 
Size  8,  1%  yds.  39-ln.;  %  yd. 
contr.;  1^  yds.  ruffling. 

8877 — What  a  debonair  dress  for  a  happy 
little  girl!  And  so  easy  to  make! 
Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4.  dress,  I14 
yds.  35-ln. ;  braid,  2^  yds. ;  pant- 
ies,   %    yd.  35-in. 

88M — "She  always  looks  so  smart !"  is  what 
will  be  said  about  the  teen-ager 
wearing  this  long-Iasdng  Jerkin 
and  skirt  ensemble.  Sizes  10  to 
16.      Size  12,  2  yds.  64-in. 

8707 — You'll  feel  so  elegant  in  this  trim 
dress  with  its  flattering  cut  and 
comfortable  skirt — whether  in  town 
or  country,  you'll  love  it !  Sizes 
12  to  44.     Size  36,  3H  yds.  39-ln. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building.  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY.  Wyalusing 


SEPTEMBER 

There's  a  haze  in  the  sky  and  the  air 

is  cool, 
There,   are    many    children   going   to 

school ; 
There's   a   crimson   leaf   and   fading 

rose, 
For  that's  the  way  September  goes. 
The  birds  fly  low  in  the  autumn  sky. 
The  west  wind  sings  a  lullaby; 
While  little  flowers  their  eyelids  close, 
For  that's  the  way  September  goes." 


Here  is  a  reading  for  every  Juvenile 
Granger  to  read  and  ponder  over.  Perhaps 
one  of  you  would  like  to  learn  it  to  read  be- 
fore your  Subordinate  Grange.  It  would  be 
good  for  them  to  ponder  over  too. 

THE  GREAT  BIG 

BEAUTIFUL  WHEEL 

Annie  Locke  Mackinnon 

Way,  way  down  deep  in  the  heart 
of  a  big  factory,  spun  and  whirled  the 
Great  Big  Beautiful  Wheel.  All 
around  him  lived  his  friends.  There 
was  the  Large  Shining  Black  Engine; 
there  were  the  Oil  Cups  filled  with 
yellow  oil;  there  were  the  Middle- 
sized  Wheels  and  the  Smaller-sized 
Wheels;  there  was  the  Faithful 
Watchman  who  kept  the  machinery 
clean  and  in  working  order,  and  way 
<iown  underneath  hidden  from  the 
Bight  of  all,  was  the  Tiny  Tiny  Wheel. 

The  Great  Big  Beautiful  Wheel  was 
a  wonderful  sight  to  look  upon;  and 
he  was  very  proud  of  his  shining  sur- 
face, but  he  was  proudest  of  all  of 
the  great  leather  belt  that  ran  around 
his  waist.  When  visitors  came  to  the 
factory  and  were  taken  down  into  the 
■engine  room,  they  were  always  told 
that  it  had  taken  the  hides  of  thirty 
-cattle  to  make  the  great  leather  belt. 
Then  it  was  that  the  Great  Big  Beau- 
tiful Wheel  fairly  sparkled  with  pride. 

The  visitors  always  saw  the  Large 
Shiny  Black  Engine,  the  Golden  Oil- 
Oups,  the  Middle-sized  Wheels,  and 
the  Smaller-sized  Wheels,  but  they 
never  saw  the  Tiny  Tiny  Wheel 
which  was  way  down  underneath  and 
hidden  from  the  sight  of  all. 

So  the  machinery  went  on  doing  its 
work,  day  after  day,  month  after 
month,  year  after  year. 

At  last  the  Tiny  Tiny  Wheel  began 
to  feel  unhappy  and  discouraged  be- 
•cause  he  was  never  noticed.  He,  be- 
ing so  very  little,  had  to  spin  and 
whirl  much  faster  than  the  larger 
wheels,  so  he  grew  tired.  At  last  he 
flaid  to  himself: 

"I  am  of  no  account.  Things  would 
go  on  just  the  same  if  I  should  stop 
spinning  around.  I  am  of  no  use  in 
the  world." 

From  this  kind  of  thinking  he  sim- 
ply went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  and 
soon  he  became  all  humpy  and  bumpy, 
and  unclean  with  his  disagreeable 
thoughts,  so  one  morning  he  just — 
stopped. 

Then  the  Smaller-sized  Wheels 
stopped,  and  the  Middle-sized 
Wheels.  The  Great  Big  Beautiful 
Wheel  whirled  slower  and  slower,  the 
Large  Shiny  Black  Engine  began  to 
wheeze  and  puff,  saying:  "Sh — s 
Sh— s.  What's  the  Matter?" 

At  last  he  too  stopped.  The  lights 
in  the  factory  went  out,  the  hand  ma- 
chines and  foot  machines  ceased  to 
work,  and  the  Faithful  Watchman 
came  hurrying  in  to  find  where  the 
trouble  lay.  He  looked  into  the  oil 
cups.  They  were  full.  He  looked  for 
dirt  and  lint.  Not  any.  He  exam- 
ined everything  carefully.    At  last  he 


came  to  the  Tiny  Tiny  Wheel  way 
down  underneath  and  hidden  from  the 
sight  of  all. 

"Ah  hah"  he  said,  "So  here's  where 
the  trouble  lies.  What  is  the  matter 
with  you?" 

"Oh"  cried  the  Tiny  Tiny  Wheel," 
I  am  of  no  account.  No  one  ever  sees 
me.  I  am  not  needed,  and  I  was  so 
very  tired,  I  thought  I  would  stop 
awhile." 

"Now,"  said  the  Faithful  Watch- 
man, "Ypu  get  that  notion  right  out 
of  your  machinery,  for  you  can  see 
now  that  everything  stops  if  yoti  stop. 
You  were  put  there  for  a  purpose,  and 
to  do  your  part, — and  you  are  neces- 
sary to  us  all." 

So  the  Faithful  Watchman  cleaned 
away  all  the  humpy,  bumpy,  disagree- 
able thoughts,  and  Tiny  Tiny  Wheel 
was  so  happy  that  he  spun  and  whirled 
and  hummed  with  joy,  singing  all  to 
himself : 

"I'm  a  helper  —  h  —  um — I'm  a 
helper. 

Then  the  Smaller-sized  Wheels 
started  and  the  Middle-sized  Wheels, 
and  the  Great  Big  Beautiful  wheel 
began  to  turn  its  leather  belt  once 
more,  the  lights  came  on  in  the  fac- 
tory and  the  Large  Shiny  Black  En- 
gine began  to  wheeze  and  puff,  say- 
ing: 

"Sh — s — s,  now  we're  off  again. 
Sh — s — s,  Sh — s — s,  now  we're  off 
again." 

Soon  the  machinery  was  working 
again  as  smoothly  and  steadily  as  be- 
fore. 

If  you  ever  go  to  that  factory  and 
see  the  Great  Big  Beautiful  Wheel 
with  his  wonderful  belt,  you  go  over 
close  to  the  Large  Shiny  Black  En- 
gine, and  see  if  you  can't  hear  him 
say: 

"Ss — s — s,  sh — s — s  Tiny  Wheel's 
the  biggest.  Sh — s — s,  sh — s — s — 
Tiny  Wheel's  the  biggest." 


it  as  part  of  your  share  in  the  war 
effort. 

Talking  about  some  of  these  things 
at  one  of  your  meetings  is  a  good  way 
to  get  the  boys  and  girls  thinking 
about  it. 

And  here  is  a  little  poem  for  your 
Columbus  Day  program: 

KEEP-A-TRYING 

Waterman  Nixon 

Had  Columbus,  half  seas  o'er, 
Turned  back  to  his  native  shore, 
Men  would  not,  today,  proclaim 
Around  the  world  his  deathless  name. 
So  must  we  sail  on  with  him 
Past  horizons  far  and  dim. 
Till  at  last  we  cmn  the  prize 
That  belongs  to  him  who  tries  with 

faith  undying; 
Own  the  prize  that  all  may  win 
Who  with  hope  through  thick  and  thin 
Keep  a-trying. 

A  very  old  game  that  may  be  new 
to  you. 

PIN  AND  BOWL  GAME 

Two  players  should  begin  this  game 
with  five  pins  each  on  hand.  To  be- 
gin, each  player  places  one  pin  in  the 
bottom  of  a  little  bowl.  Player  num- 
ber one  shakes  the  bowl  six  times, 
sideways,  up  and  down,  or  in  any  way 
that  suits  him.  If  he  succeeds  in 
making  the  pins  fall  crossways  of  each 
other  he  may  take  out  one  pin. 

The  other  player  now  has  to  put  in 
a  pin  before  he  can  shake  the  bowl. 

When  each  player  has  had  five 
turns  the  one  having  the  most  pins  is 
declared  the  winner. 

Several  pin  and  bowl  games  may 
be  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the 
winners  later  playing  each  other. 
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BOOSTER  NIGHT 

Yours  plans  for  Booster  Night  will 
have  been  completed  by  the  time  this 
reaches  you.  If  you  are  planning  to 
have  your  program  along  with  the 
Subordinates,  we  hope  you  are  not 
letting  the  Juvenile  be  completely 
overshadowed.  How  about  some  deco- 
rations for  your  Juvenile  room  and 
inviting  your  young  friends  there  for 
their  refreshments  and  a  half  hour  of 
games  ? 


OCTOBER  PROGRAMS 

If  you  have  been  following  the  Na- 
tional Superintendent's  program  out- 
line this  year  you  will  be  getting  ready 
for  a  harvest  show  soon  now. 

I  was  interested  in  the  idea  of  talk- 
ing about  gathering  and  storing  farm 
products.  Are  there  any  crops  in  your 
neighborhood  that  are  in  danger  of 
going  to  waste  this  fall?  Could  you 
boys  and  girls  do  anything  about 
them?  How  about  wind-fall  apples? 
None  of  them  should  go  to  waste. 
Some  can  be  sold  at  a  low  price,  oth- 
ers can  be  made  into  cider  for  vinegar. 
In  our  vicinity  nuts  promise  to  be  a 
fine  crop  this  year.  Gathering  nuts 
seems  to  be  a  job  that  is  just  made  for 
us  kids.  There  is  a  lot  of  food  value 
inside  the  tough  shells  of  our  wal- 
nuts, butternuts  and  hickory  nuts. 
Let's  not  allow  any  of  it  to  go  to 
waste. 

How  about  offering  to  help  get  in 
the  garden  stuff  before  Mom  has  a 
chance  to  ask  you  to  do  it.    Think  of 


YOU'VE  MADE 

ME  YOUR  FRIEND 

Clifford  Painter 

It  doesn't  seem  so  long  ago, 
That  I  first  learned  your  name, 

I  thought,  that  day,  you  were  so  sweet, 
Today  I  think  the  same. 

I've  come  to  know  the  finer  things 
That  you  hold  dear  in  life, 

I  know  your  kind  and  gentle  ways. 
The  calm  you  have  'mid  strife. 

I  love  the  light  that's  in  your  eyes, 
The  warmth  that's  in  your  smile. 

And,  though  the  day  seems  very  dark. 
You're  cheerful  all  the  while. 

You've  seen  in  me  the  finer  things 

That  others  passed  right  by. 
You've  made  me  strong  in  ways  of 

right — 
The  things  one  cannot  buy. 

In  days  to  come,  it  is  my  prayer, — 
My  friendships  strong  will  be ; 

But  none  will  be  more  cherished 
Than  this  one,  'tween  you  and  me. 


Twenty-five  wide-awake  members  of  the 
Shartlesville  Juvenile  Grange,  No.  150, 
Berks  County. 


to  learn  techniques  to  use  in  making 
friends. 

Very  young  children  are  inclined  to 
strike  out  at  anything  that  stands  in 
their  way  of  getting  what  they  want. 
Teaching  them  to  talk  things  over 
with  another  child  is  a  definite 
achievement  in  the  line  of  social  ad- 
justment. 

Play  with  other  children  gives  an 
opportunity  to  practice  desirable  so- 
cial activities.  Of  course,  children 
will  have  quarrels  and  parents  should 
not  expect  them  to  be  always  harmo- 
nious.   Even  adults  disagree  at  times. 

When  children  quarrel,  it  is  best  if 
possible  to  let  the  children  work  out 
their  problem  themselves.  Adults  can 
help  them  to  see  the  other  youngster's 
point  of  view  and  also  help  them  to 
see  how  much  of  what  they  want  they 
can  have  and  at  the  same  time  let  the 
other  child  have  as  much  of  what  he 
wants  as  he  can. 


CHILDREN  START  EARLY 

IN  LIVING  TOGETHER 

Marguerite  F.  Little 

Before  going  to  school,  children  will 
do  better  if  they  have  opportunities 
for  contact  with  other  children  of 
their  own  age  groups. 

In  fact,  most  adults  agree  that  no 
one  can  have  too  much  practice  in 
getting  along  with  other  jyeople.  Since 
an  early  start  is  of  great  aid,  parents 
can  be  helpful  by  arranging  for  their 
children  to  have  playmates.  When 
the  time  comes  to  go  to  school,  chil- 
dren find  it  easier  if  they  know  how 
to  play,  talk,  and  get  along  with  other 
children,  she  explains. 

Children  can  learn  early  how  to 
take  turns  and  to  share.     Thev  need 


SUGAR  AND  SHAPE 

Whatever  its  effect  on  the  human 
form  may  be,  sugar  does  help  hold 
the  shape  of  cooked  fruit  by  making 
the  tissues  more  firm — a  point  to  re- 
member in  home  canning  as  well  as 
in  making  jams  and  preserves  this 
summer.  In  making  fruit  preserves, 
for  example,  the  soft  more  tender 
fruits  like  berries,  cherries  and 
peaches  hold  their  shape  better  if  they 
stand  overnight  in  sugar  before  being 
cooked.  Though  the  fruit  loses  juice 
and  shrinks  somewhat  as  it  stands  in 
sugar,  it  becomes  more  firm  and  is 
less  likely  to  cook  to  pieces.  Another 
way  of  holding  the  shape  of  fruit  in 
preserves  is  to  cook  it  in  thick  sugar 
sirup. 

Fruits  that  are  naturally  very  firm, 
like  Keiffer  pears  and  quinces,  on  the 
other  hand,  may  be  made  hard  and 
tough  by  the  action  of  sugar.  So 
when  these  fruits  are  made  into  pre- 
serves, they  are  steamed  or  cooked  in 
water  before  the  sugar  is  added,  or 
they  are  cooked  in  thin  sirup. 

The  toughening  or  hardening  effect 
of  sugar  on  seeds  and  skins  must  also 
affect  the  making  of  jams  and  marma- 
lades. In  making  plum  or  gooseberry 
jam,  the  fruit  is  cooked  in  a  little 
water  until  the  skins  are  tender  be- 
fore the  sugar  is  added.  Blackberries 
and  black  raspberries  are  crushed  and 
brought  slowly  to  boiling  before  add- 
ing the  sugar  to  help  keep  the  seeds 
from  hardening,  or  the  fruit  is  cooked 
a  few  minutes  and  then  the  seeds  are 
sieved  out. 

Fruit  canned  without  sugar  will 
keep  from  spoilage,  but  does  not  hold 
its  shape  well. 


Teacher:  ''Some  men  thirst  after 
fame,  some  after  love  and  some  after 
money." 

Student :  "I  know  something  they 
all  thirst  after." 

Teacher:    "And  what  is  that?" 

Student:    "Salted  peanuts." 


Kailroads     now     employ     approxi- 
mately 1,. 500,000  persons. 


WYOMING  COUNTY 
POMONA  AT 

ORIENTAL  GRANGE 

Wyoming  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  19  met  at  Mill  City,  Pa.,  on  Au- 
gust 2,  as  guests  of  Oriental  Grange 
No.  165,  for  all-day  and  evening  ses- 
sions, with  Worthy  Master  Charles 
Adams  presiding. 

Brother  Tracey  R.  Gregory,  Past 
Haster  of  Pomona  Grange,  extended 
the  Grangers  a  most  cordial  welcome. 
Devotions  were  conducted  by  the 
"Worthy  Chaplain,  Rev.  Morrison 
Rider.  His  theme  was  "The  Eternal 
Presence  of  God,"  and  how  His  pres- 
ence affects  our  Church  and  Grange 
work.  He  gave  impressive  illustra- 
tions, with  reference  to  Psalm  91. 
Song  109  was  sung,  after  which  the 
Worthy  Chaplain  read  portions  from 
the  16th  Chapter  of  the  Epistle  of 
John. 

Reports  of  Subordinate  Granges 
were  read,  and  the  Worthy  Master 
appointed  committees.  Sister  Harvey 
presented  a  suggestion  from  Worthy 
Lecturer  Lennie  Quick  that  Past  Mas- 
ter's pins  be  purchased  for  the  Past 
Masters  of  Pomona  Grange.  The  mo- 
tion carried,  and  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  purchase  same. 

The  afternoon  session  consisted  of 
the  Lecturer's  program  as  follows: 
Demonstration  of  Subordinate  Grange 
in  the  Fourth  Degree  by  Tunkhan- 
nock  Grange  No.  209.  Music — Tunk- 
hannock  Grange  Orchestra.  Question 
box — Questions  answered  by  State 
Officers  present  and  a  committee  con- 
sisting of  Sisters  Amber  Shibley, 
Hazel  White  and  Brother  Charles 
Adams.  Address — "Post  War  Legis- 
lation," Albert  Madigan,  Towanda, 
Pa.,  State  Deputy  for  Bradford 
County.  The  Worthy  Master  sug- 
gested the  Grangers  read  the  article 
by  Dean  Fletcher  in  the  Pa.  Grange 
News  and  discuss  these  questions  at 
the  Subordinate  Grange  meetings. 
The  deaths  of  Sister  Lennie  Krewson 
and  Brother  William  DeWolf,  both 
of  Mehoopany  Grange  were  reported. 

In  the  evening  session,  after  routine 
business,  the  Pomona  Fifth  Degree 
Team  took  charge  and  initiated  seven 
candidates.  The  work  was  most  cred- 
ibly done,  with  Stark  Bartron,  con- 
ductor. The  Grange  closed  with  reg- 
ular ceremonies,  to  meet  with  West 
Nicholson  Grange  No.  321,  in  No- 
vember, 1944. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


NEIGHBOR  NIGHT 

MEETING  IN 

BEDFORD  COUNTY 

The  second  neighbor  night  meeting 
sponsored  by  Bedford  County  Po- 
mona Grange  (this  being  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  series  of  meetings 
held)  was  held  at  Spring  Valley 
Grange.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  forty-four  Grangers  present. 
Charlesville  Grange  furnished  the 
program. 

^  The  meeting  was  opened  by  all  sing- 
ing "America  the  Beautiful."  A  read- 
"Jg  by  Miss  Mildred  Diehl,  "The 
Hardships  of  High  Living,"  told  the 
only  difference  between  being  rich 
and  poor.  Brother  Byron  Black  gave 
a  splendid  report  on  "Growth  of  Agri- 
culture," this  subject  being  the  theme 
for  the  evening,  and  explained  what 
19  agriculture — a  science  or  a  busi- 
ness? proving  that  farming  is  really 
a  business  in  itself.  Pennsylvania 
ranks  high  in  agriculture.  You  can 
raise  anything  in  Pennsylvania,  from 
an  umbrella  up.  Proper  soil  and  cli- 
mate help  a  lot.  He  also  read  a  salute 
to  the  Grange. 

Special  music  by  eight  ladies  "Be- 
yond the  Sunset,"  with  encore  "Good 
^ight  and  Good  Morning."     In  the 


Grange  we  keep  the  young  and  old  in 
tune,  and  voices  blend  beautifully.  A 
short  play,  "Who  Stole  Abner's 
Pants?"  was  a  terrible  predicament, 
and  furnished  a  lot  of  fun.  A  read- 
ing by  Miss  Mary  Shaeffer,  "The 
Green  Mountain  Justice."  "Stay  on 
the  Farm"  and  "Loves  Old  Sweet 
Song"  were  sung  while  Brother  Ralph 
Diehl  got  ready  for  a  monologue, 
"What  Women  Wear  and  Why."  He 
told  how  in  life  everything  near,  close 
by  or  a  close  shave. 

The  closing  song  was  "Where 
There's  a  WiH  There's  a  Way."  We 
had  some  timely  suggestions  for  the 
good  of  the  order  by  good  Grangers. 
A  delicious  lunch  was  served  by  the 
host  Grange,  and  Grange  closed  in 
full  form,  to  hold  next  neighbor  night 
meeting  at  Burning  Bush  Grange, 
July  3,  with  Eureka  Grange  furnish- 
ing the  program.  The  theme  for  the 
evening  to  be  "Development  of  De 
mocracy 


session,  after  which  a  Spelling  Bee 
was  conducted  by  Prof.  Gordon. 
There  were  fourteen  Granges  partici- 
pated. The  winner  was  William  Wall 
of  Penn  Grange  who  will  compete  in 
the  State  Contest  next  winter.  Fol- 
lowing the  literary  program  a  short 
business  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Grange  Hall  after  which  a  class  of  30 
candidates  were  initiated  in  the  Fifth 
Degree  by  Pomona  Degree  Team. 


yt 


BOOT  JACK  GRANGE 

ERECTS  HONOR  ROLL 

An  Honor  Roll  has  been  erected  by 
Boot  Jack  Grange  No.  1680,  Elk 
County,  near  the  Grange  Hall. 

The  Roll  contains  at  present  forty- 
two  names,  including  Service  mem- 
bers of  Boot  Jack  Grange,  of  which 
there  are  nine,  and  all  Service  men  of 
the  Boot  Jack  Community. 

Boot  Jack  Grange  members  decided 
some  time  ago  to  erect  an  honor  roll 
and  Harry  McAllister,  Alfred  Schmie- 
del  and  the  late  John  Timblin  were 
appointed  members  of  a  committee  to 
obtain  such  a  roll. 

Much  credit  is  due  Messrs.  Schmie- 
del  and  McAllister  for  the  artistic 
honor  roll  on  which  they  spent  many 
hours  of  labor. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 
HOLDS  INTER- 
ESTING MEETING 

The  regular  quarterly  meeting  of 
Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange 
was  held  on  August  3  at  New  Mill- 
port with  Kerrmoor  Grange  as  host. 
The  extreme  hot  weather  did  not  effect 
the  attendance  which  was  unusually 
large.  On  account  of  the  large  at- 
tendance the  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Methodist 
Church. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
mostly  to  business.  Ernest  Schoen- 
ing.  Master  of  Kerrmoor  Grange  de- 
livered the  Address  of  Welcome  and 
was  responded  to  by  Clarence  Kessler, 
Past  Master  of  Du  Bois  Grange. 

Immediately  following  the  opening 
song  of  the  afternoon  session  the  Po- 
mona Charter  was  draped  in  memory 
of  A.  O.  Bilger  a  Past  Master  of  Po- 
mona and  who  had  served  as  Treas- 
urer for  almost  twenty  years.  The 
Home  Economic  Program  was  con- 
ducted by  Mrs.  Carlton  Pentz  and 
consisted  of  a  vocal  duet  and  a  short 
playlet,  "Aunt  Betsy  at  the  Ration- 
ing Board." 

The  principal  addresses  of  the  aft- 
ernoon were  delivered  by  Prof.  W.  R. 
Gordon  of  State  College  whose  subject 
was  "Our  Share  in  the  Larger  Task" 
and  Rev.  A.  Claud  Clever  of  Curwens- 
ville  who  used  as  his  subject  "Grass 
Root  Responsibility."  Both  subjects 
were  both  timely  and  interesting. 
Games  and  stunts  interspersed  the 
afternoon  program. 

Kerrmoor  Grange  presented  a  very 
interesting  program   at   the   evening 


POMONA  GRANGE  MEETS 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
13  met  in  an  all-day  and  evening  ses- 
sion, Wednesday  August  9  at  Pine 
Grove  Mills  in  the  I.O.O.F.  Hall  with 
Washington  Grange  as  host.  Grange 
opened  at  10 :  30  a.  m.  with  Worthy 
Pomona  Master,  Harry  Fisher,  pre- 
siding. Opening  song,  "Smile,  Smile, 
Smile."  Minutes  of  the  last  session 
were  read.  The  reports  of  the  Subor- 
dinate and  Juvenile  Granges  were 
given.  The  various  Grange  Fair 
Committees  gave  their  reports  on  the 
coming  Grange  Fair. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  given 
by  Cecil  Irvin,  Master  of  Washing- 
ton Grange  and  the  response  by  Mac 
Fry  of  Baileyville  Grange.  Song, 
"Stay  on  the  Farm."  A  delicious 
meal  was  served  by  the  host  Grange. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called  to 
order  by  the  Worthy  Master  and  was 
then  in  charge  of  the  Worthy  Lec- 
turer, Virginia  Biddle.  Songs,  "God 
Walks  in  the  Meadow,"  "Put  on  Your 
Old  Grey  Bonnet."  Prof.  John  Dotty 
of  Pa.  State  College,  then  spoke  on 
the  New  Assessment  Plan.  This  was 
followed  by  a  bean  carrying  contest 
by  the  Officers.  Mr.  Rasmussen  of 
Penn  State,  then  gave  a  demonstra- 
tion talk  on  Flower  Show  specimens 
and  arrangements. 

Reading,  "August's  Misfortune,"  by 
Mary  Bartley  of  Marion  Grange. 
Song,  "I'm  Glad  We  Belong  to  the 
Grange,  Maggie."  We  then  recessed 
for  lunch  which  was  served  by  the 
host  at  45  cents  per  plate. 

In  the  evening.  Grange  opened  in 
Fifth  Degree  with  singing,  "America, 
the  Beautiful,"  "My  Wild  Irish 
Rose."  Fifth  Degree  was  conferred 
in  full  form  upon  thirty-one  candi- 
dates. Sister  Effie  Neidigh,  chairman 
of  the  Home  Economic  Committee, 
gave  her  report.  State  Deputy,  L.  E. 
Biddle,  spoke  on  Grange  Improve- 
ment. This  meeting  was  attended  by 
150  patrons.  "Incline  thine  ear  unto 
wisdom,  and  apply  thine  heart  to  un- 
derstanding." 


MT.  NEBO  GRANGE 

AIDS  WAR  BOND  DRIVE 

The  members  of  Mt.  Nebo  Grange 
No.  1875,  Allegheny  County,  Pa.,  were 
able  to  collect  and  contribute  $3,105.15 
for  the  Fifth  War  Loan  drive,  bring- 
ing the  amount  to  $5,669.20  in  the 
time  during  which  the  selling  of 
stamps  and  bonds  has  been  going  on. 


HARROLD  GRANGE  VISITS 
FAYETTE  COUNTY  GRANGE 

The  Harrold  Grange  Degree  Team, 
Westmoreland  County,  composed  of 
16  young  ladies,  a  choir  of  8  voices 
and  a  large  number  of  Patrons  vis- 
ited Pleasant  Valley  Grange,  Fayette 
County,  Friday  evening,  July  28,  and 
conferred  the  first  and  second  degrees 
on  a  large  class  of  applicants. 

The  girls,  all  dressed  in  white,  made 
a  very  beautiful  appearance.     Their 


IN  THE  KING  ROW 

Curfew  Grange  No.  1052, 
Fayette  County,  was  credited 
with  400  members  in  their  June 
report  to  the  State  Grange.  It 
thus  becomes  not  only  the  larg- 
e  8 1  Subordinate  Grange  in 
Pennsylvania,  but  the  only  one 
to  make  the  "400  Club"  in  many 
years.  Its  membership  has  been 
doubled  in  the  last  nine  years. 

Curfew  is  an  active  Grange 
as  well  as  a  large  one.  It  has  a 
splendid,  modern  hall  and  is  the 
community  center  of  a  wide  ter- 
ritory of  the  county.  It  is  the 
home  Grange  of  Brother  G.  M. 
Griffin,  former  member  of  the 
State  Grange  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


drills  and  marches  were  well  executed 
and  the  ritualistic  work  was  well  done, 
and  won  the  admiration  of  the  large 
crowd.  Grange  talks  were  given  by 
Master  Ernest  Long,  Pleasant  Valley, 
R.  M.  Zundel,  Harrold  Grange  and 
Deputy  Earl  Langley  of  Fayette 
Coiinty. 

A  delicious  lunch  was  served  by  the 
local  Grange,  and  was  highly  enjoyed 
by  all. 


MY  NEIGHBOR'S  GARDEN 

Arlettie  Jackson 

My  neighbor's  garden's  next  to  mine. 
No  hedge  between  or  shrub  or  vine. 
There's  just  two  stakes  to  mark  the 
line. 

Her  garden's  always  trim  and  neat. 
Abloom     with     every     flower     that's 

sweet. 
Just  living  near  it  is  a  treat. 

And  each  new  day  in  it  I  see 

A  Wholesome  lesson  there  for  me 

Of  thrift  and  patient  industry. 

It's    soil   enriched    with    mulch    and 

lime. 
Her  vegetables  are  surely  prime 
All  through  the  spring  and  summer 

time. 

I  see  them  glowing  straight  and  fine. 
And  then  I  turn  and  look  at  mine. 
Poor  weedy  plants  and  scraggly  vine. 

I  try  to  find  a  just  excuse. 

And  with  my  conscience  form  a  truce 

By  telling  it  there  is  no  use. 

My  neighbor  is  a  genius,  born 

For  growing  flowers  and  raising  corn. 

And  then  I  turn  aside  with  scorn. 

I  simply  cannot  make  them  grow. 
I  have  no  talent  for  the  hoe. 
But  conscience  says  that  is  not  so. 

Aside  from  God's  good  sun  and  rains 
Each  one  who  wills  to  do  attains. 
Genius  is  only  taking  pains. 

So  tho'  within  my  being  lurk 
A   tempter  calling  me  to   shirk, 
I  get  my  tools  and  start  to  work. 


COUNTY  FOREST 

An  initial  planting  of  three-year- 
old  red  pine  and  white  pine  seedlings 
will  be  made  on  a  400-acre  tract  of 
land  in  Crawford  County,  which 
forms  the  first  county  forest  in 
Pennsylvania.  This  forest  was  es- 
tablished recently  by  the  Crawford 
County  Commissioners  in  co-opera- 
tion with  Secretary  James  A.  Kell  of 
the  Department  of  Forests  and 
Waters.  It  is  located  near  the  village 
of  Hydetown,  a  few  miles  from  Titus- 
ville. 
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LYCOMING  COUNTY 

GRANGE  CELEBRATES 

ANNIVERSARY 

In  the  year  1907  the  farmers  of 
Muncy  township  felt  that  a  Grange 
organization  would  be  beneficial  to 
the  community.  Mr.  Samuel  Sedam, 
then  a  prominent  farmer  living  near 
Muncv,  assisted  in  getting  the  farm- 
ers interested.  Mr.  Porter,  a  State 
Deputy,  Mr.  Piatt,  a  member  of  ±.agie 
Grange  No.  1,  and  Mr.  Sedam  organ- 
ized the  Grange  No.  1355,  at  Halls 
Station  (then  known  as  Hartley  Hall) 
in  the  schoolhouse,  on  June  8,  1907, 
with  the  following  charter  members: 
W  R.  Gorham,  Daniel  Webster,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  E.  P.  Schroeder,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Belles,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Jacob  Hofer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  G. 
Grannis,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stugard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D.  Lawrence. 

Later  the  schoolhouse  was  rented 
and  remodeled,  to  be  used  for  a 
Grange  Hall.  Many  names  were  sug- 
gested for  the  Grange.  D.  B.  Webster 
suggested  "Captain  John  Brady, 
which  was  chosen  unanimously.  Cap- 
tain Brady  was  killed  near  this  place, 
and  his  body  rests  in  the  old  cemetery 

at  Halls. 

In  1910  the  hall  with  all  the  para- 
phernalia was  destroyed  by  fire.  For 
some  time  the  meetings  were  held  in 
the  homes  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  L. 
Peaslee  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stu- 
gard. It  was  then  decided  to  build 
a  hall.  A  building  committee  of  three 
men  was  appointed — Daniel  Webster, 
Clarence  Peaslee  and  Samuel  Sedam. 

The  building  lot  was  purchased 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fry  on  the 
road  leading  from  Pennsdale  to  Halls. 
In  one  year  the  hall  was  built,  and  in 
a  short  time,  the  membership  had 
reached  the  hundred  mark.  Several 
years  later,  a  big  celebration  was  held, 
and  the  mortgage  burned.  The  hall 
is  one  of  the  best  in  this  section. 

There  are  only  two  of  the  charter 
members  who  are  still  members  of  the 
Grange.  Seven  members  have  passed 
on;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacob  Hofer  and 
Mrs.  Ida  Belles  are  living  in  Mon- 
toursville.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Lawrence  left  this  community  many 
years  ago,  and  it  is  not  known  if  they 
are  still  living.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Stugard  are  still  active  in  Grange 
work.  There  are  three  Silver  Star 
members  (a  silver  star  certificate  de- 
notes twenty -five  years*  membership), 
the  Stugards  and  Frederick  Knipe, 
who  joined  the  Grange  a  year  after  it 
was  organized. 

The  Grange  celebrated  its  thirty- 
seventh  anniversary  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning, June  13,  1944.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Stugard  have  been  present  at  every 
anniversary  in  the  thirty-seven  years 
of  the  Grange's  existence.  The  oldest 
member  of  the  order  is  Judson  (Uncle 
Jud)  Hall,  who  will  be  ninety  years 
old  his  next  birthday,  and  Mrs.  Ellie 
Swank,  who  is  seventy-seven  years 
old,  is  the  next  oldest. 


FRIEDENSBURG  GRANGERS 

ENJOY  PICNIC 

Friedensburg  Grange  No.  1291, 
Schuylkill  County,  held  their  annual 
picnic  in  the  church  grove  at  St. 
John's  Church,  Friedensburg,  on  Au- 
gust 13. 

There  were  64  local  Grange  people 
present  and  guests  included  Pomona 
Master  and  Mrs.  John  Konsavage  of 
Barnesville.  Lunch  was  served  in  the 
social  hall  of  the  church  and  games 
and  contests  were  enjoyed  by  all. 


in  committee  but  was  out-voted.  Sen- 
ator Kenneth  McKellar  of  Tennessee, 
anxious  to  remove  the  90  per  cent 
parity  limitation  on  the  sale  of  farm 
products  abroad,  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  that  effect.  Senator  Robert 
M.  LaFollette,  Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  at 
our  request,  secured  Senator  McKel- 
lar's  consent  and  approval  to  modify 
his  amendment  so  as  to  protect  do- 
mestic prices  to  the  extent  that  gov- 
ernment surplus  stocks  could  not  be 
sold  on  the  domestic  market  at  less 
than  90  per  cent  of  parity  or  the  pre- 
vailing prices  whichever  might  be  the 
higher.  With  the  combined  support 
of  Senators  McKellar,  Johnson  and 
LaFollette,  the  Senate  without  objec- 
tion accepted  the  amendment.  About 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  were  pres- 
ent when  the  amendment  was  adopted. 
"Farmers  everywhere  hold  these 
Senators  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
work  in  our  behalf." 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Stugard,  Muncy,  Pa. 


LACKAWANNA  POMONA 

AT  WEST  ABINGTON 

Lackawanna  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  45  met  recently  with 
West  Abington  Grange.  Sessions 
were  held  both  morning  and  after- 
noon. Anson  Miller,  Pomona  Mas- 
ter, presided  over  the  meeting. 

Although  coming  at  the  height  of  a 
busy  season,  the  delegates  present  felt 
well  repaid  in  attending  this  instruc- 
tive and  enjoyable  meeting. 

Four  young  ladies  were  obligated 
into  the  Fifth  degree.  A  letter  of 
greeting  from  A.  F.  Hobbs,  of  Glen- 
dale,  California,  a  member  of  Fleet- 
ville  Grange,  was  read. 

The  West  Abington  Grange  ladies 
served  a  very  delicious  dinner  at  noon. 
Next  Pomona  session  will  be  held  at 
Madison  Grange  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 4. 


A  cynic  remarks  that  the  fellow 
who  coined  the  term  "marriage  altar" 
must  have  been  an  Englishman  who 
dropped  his  H's. 


USE  WINDFALLS  FOR 

DELICIOUS  APPLESAUCE 

Dorothy  N.  Truax 

Apple  season  is  here  and  with  it  is 
the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  the 
windfalls.  These  are  not  suitable  for 
storing  so  what  you  cannot  use  fresh 
you  may  can  for  next  winter's  use. 

Home-canned  applesauce  is  deli- 
cious and  can  be  sweetened  accord- 
ing to  your  own  taste.  The  followng 
is  the  simplest  method  to  prepare  and 
can  apples. 

Wash  the  apples,  remove  all  bruised 
or  decayed  parts,  and  quarter.  Add 
a  little  water  to  start  cooking  and 
cook  until  soft.  Press  through  a 
strainer  or  colander.  Sweeten  to 
taste.  Heat  the  sauce  to  boiling  and 
pack  hot  into  hot  sterilized  jars,  fill- 
ing to  within  a  half-inch  of  the  top. 
Wipe  off  the  top  of  the  jar  with  a 
clean  cloth,  adjust  lid,  and  seal  ac- 
cording to  the  type  of  closure  used. 
Process  5  minutes  in  the  boiling 
water  bath,  having  the  water  at  least 
an  inch  over  the  tops  of  jars.  At  end 
of  processing  period,  complete  the  seal 
on  jars  if  necessary.  Cool,  then  store 
jars  in  a  cool,  dark,  dry  place. 

Another  way  to  can  applesauce  is 
to  wash  the  apples,  remove  all  bruised 
or  decayed  parts,  pare,  and  core.  Cut 
in  thin  slices,  putting  them  into  a 
container  of  salt  water  (2  teaspoons 
of  salt  to  each  quart  of  water)  to  pre- 
1  vent     apples    from    turning    brown. 


Drain.  Add  a  little  water  to  start 
cooking.  Cook  until  soft  and  smooth. 
Fill  jars  to  within  a  half-inch  of  the 
top.  Seal,  process,  and  cool  accord- 
ing to  directions  given  in  preceding 
paragraph. 

To  help  prevent  discoloration,  cook 
applesauce  in  an  enamelware  kettle 
and  use  a  wooden  spoon  for  stirring. 

When  ready  to  use  canned  apple- 
sauce, season  with  cinnamon,  nutmeg, 
or  lemon  if  desired. 


NATIONAL  CO-OPS 

WIN  LEGAL  BATTLE 

"The  National  Cooperative  Milk 
Producers'  Federation  has  won  a  sig- 
nal victory  for  all  farmers  in  secur- 
ing prevailing  marketing  price  pro- 
tection against  the  dumping  of 
government  stocks  into  domestic 
channels,"  announced  Charles  W. 
Holman,  secretary. 

"This  occurred  August  24  in  con- 
nection with  Senate  consideration  of 
the  Stewart-Murray-Taft  bill  provid- 
ing for  disposal  of  government  owned 
war  plants  and  surplus  commodities. 

"For  sometime  our  leaders  have 
been  concerned  both  over  the  danger- 
ous position  in  which  dairy  farmers' 
income  rests  due  to  the  fact  that  20 
per  cent  of  the  national  dairy  income 
is  being  paid  in  some  form  of  govern- 
ment subsidy  and  the  possibility  of 
market  prices  being  cracked  when  the 
government  starts  releasing  its  war 
stocks  of  manufactured  dairy  prod- 
ucts. 

"The  only  protection  to  date  af- 
forded is  a  recent  enactment  by  Con- 
gress directing  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  for  two  years  after  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities  to  protect  prices  of 
agricultural  products  to  the  extent  of 
90  per  cent  of  parity  as  long  as  the 
Corporation's  funds  are  available.  A 
drop  in  dairy  prices  to  that  level 
would  mean  an  annual  loss  of 
$1,200,000,000  to  dairy  farmers.  The 
wholesale  prices  of  milk  would  decline 
36  per  cent  and  the  prices  of  butter- 
fat  would  decline  33  per  cent.  This 
would  be  in  contrast  with  a  decline  of 
three  per  cent  for  wheat,  seven  per 
cent  for  cotton  and  16  per  cent  for 
corn. 

"Accordingly,  the  Federation  made 
an  effort  to  secure  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  Senate  bill.  Senator  Ed- 
win C.  Johnson  of  Colorado  attempted 
to  secure  adoption  of  this  amendment 


SEEDTIME  AND  HARVEST 

A.  F.  HoBBS,  Glendale,  California 

When  the  snow  and  ice  of  Winter, 
In  the  Spring-time  melt  away. 
When  the  blue  birds  and  the  robins, 
Northward  wend  their  winged  way. 
When  the  gentle  rains  and  showers, 
Fall  and  penetrate  the  soil, 
Farmers  with  teams  and  tractors. 
Drive  in  fields  to  till  and  toil; 
When  the  ground  is  well  prepared, 
They  plant  and  sow  the  fertile  seeds, 
And  later  on  they  cultivate. 
And  destroy  the  noxious  weeds. 
Thru  the  long  warm  days  of  Summer, 
And  early  Fall  the  crops  mature. 
And  when  the  Harvest  time  arrives. 
Supplies  abundant  they  procure. 

Thus  the  SEEDTIME  and  the  HAR- 
VEST, 
From  early  Spring  till  late  in  Fall, 
Are  the  gifts  from  Mother  Nature, 
Returns  for  labor,  reward  for  all, 
The  Golden  Rule  their  daily  creed, 
And  kindly  deeds  thruout  the  year. 
And  well  supplied  with  all  their  needs, 
The  farmers  have  no  cause  for  fear; 
The  Husbandmen  and  Matrons,  too. 
Their  daughters  fair  and  noble  sons, 
Of  their  vocation  they  are  proud. 
They  are  indeed  the  lucky  ones. 
And  therefore  let  us  be  content, 
As  Patrons  loyal,  brave  and  true. 
With  Faith,  and  Hope  and  Charity, 
Salue    the    Flag,    "RED,    WHITE 
AND  BLUE." 

Such  is  life  for  frugal  Farmers 
In  the  Grange  and  on  the  Farm, 
Where  they   live   as  friendly   neigh- 
bors. 
Blessed  with  natural  rural  charm. 
Beneath  the  shining  sun  by  day. 
The    twinkling    stars    and    moon    at 

night. 
The  peerless  motto  ev'ry  hour, 
"Trust  in  GOD  and  do  the  right." 
Pomona  with  her  luscious  fruits. 
Flora,  with  her  fragrant  flowers, 
Ceres  with  her  Golden  grain. 
All  produced  by  Nature's  powers, 
So,  may  we  join  in  silent  pray'r 
To    our    CREATOR    in    HEAVEN 

above, 
For  the  blessings  we  enjoy, 
For  His  mercy  and  His  LOVE. 


A  new  machine  has  been  developed 
for  pulverizing  egg  shells  so  they  can 
he  incorporated  in  food  products. 
Egg  shells  are  a  good  source  of  read- 
ily available  calcium,  which  is  defi- 
cient in  many  foods. 


Soil  is  a  living,  growing  thing.  In 
the  top  few  inches  of  it  are  packed 
most  of  the  life  -  giving  elements 
which  alone  can  produce  plants — 
food.  Good  soil  can  be  dissipated 
easily  and  is  not  easily  renewed. 
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Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


KREWSON 

Meehoopany  Grange  No.  1139,  P.  of  H.  In 
humble  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  re- 
cords Its  poignant  sense  of  profound  collec- 
tive and  individual  loss  in  the  death  of  Sister 
Lenna  I.  Krewson.  Faithful  and  friendly, 
upright  and  kindly,  she  was  one  of  our 
Order's  most  dependable,  loyal  and  efficient 
members  and  will  be  deeply  missed  by  us. 
as  well  aa  Pomona,  State  and  National 
Grange. 

The  Grange  extends  to  the  members  of  her 
family  Its  heartfelt  sympathy  and  decrees 
the  usual  draping  of  its  charter  In  grateful 
recognition  of  Sister  Krewson's  invaluable, 
unselfish  service  to  the  Order,  and  as  a  visi- 
ble token  of  sorrow, 

Oha   M.    Simmers, 
Edna    J.    Adams, 
Mabel  O.    Decker, 
Committee. 

BILGER 

Whereas,  An  all-wise  Providence  has  seen 
fit  to  remove  from  us  our  Brother,  Austin  O. 
BUger,  a  long  time  member.  Past  Master 
and  Treasurer  of  the  Clearfield  County  Po- 
mona Grange  No.  33,  and  a  faithful  worker 
in  Grange  work. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfeld 
sympathy  t»  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange  News. 

Clearfield  County  Pomona  Grange, 

Oden    Gearhart, 

Stewart   Straw, 

Raymond  Ooden, 

Committee. 

KLINGER 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Maudie 
Kllnger,  charter  member  and  devoted  worker 
of  Welshample  Grange  No.  1898,  Schuylkill 
County. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family,  and  publish  them  in 
the  Grange  News. 

Marian    Ludwio, 
Earl  Kimmel, 
John    Maurer. 

Committee. 

in  inemonam 

in  Mmntory  of 

JOHN  A.  KULP 

FRANK  B.  KULP 

HARRY  C.  KNAUSE 

MRS.  HERBERT  B.  WAGNER 

FRANK  K.  BOYER 

Each  one  a  Silver  Star  member  of  Com- 
munity Grange  No.  1712,  Montgomery  Coun- 
ty, who  passed  to  their  Eternal  Rest  a  year 
ago. 

I  J'  V*  T!*^^  '^^'^P  appreciation  of  the  price- 
w  V^l***®  *^«*^  <^^®a°  and  upright  lives 
r«  ft  \®"  ^°  "«  ^'^^^  ^^  dedicate  this  space 
to  their  memory. 

Sadly  missed  by 
GrlJge°No*:^1712"^   members   of   Community 


NOURISHING  VERSUS 

FILLING  MEALS 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  difference 
between  a  nourishing  and  a  merely 
mng  meal,  according  to  Mrs.  Ethel 
Austm  Martin  of  the  National  Dairy 
^ouncil,  and  it  doesn't  take  scientific 
trammg  to  know  when  a  day's  meals 
are  nutritious.  The  best  way  to  make 
your  own  diet  nutritious  is  to  see  that 
<iairy  products,  fruits,  vegetables, 
^?^'»  °ieat,  and  whole  grain  or  en- 
riched cereal  form  the  basis  of  each 
aay  s  meals. 

Much  has  been  done  to  encourage 
American  people  to  consume  an  ade- 
quate diet.  Formal  and  informal  edu- 
cation via  schools,  radio  and  press  has 
oeen  carried  on  in  the  interest  of 
neiping  men,  women  and  children 
^ep  fit  by  eating  the  right  foods, 
however,  the  National  Research 
^ouncil  reports  that  the  goal  of  good 
nutrition  is  far  from  reached. 

^lETs  Are  Low  in  Protective  Foods 

Studies  made  in  various  sections  of 
^ne  country  during  the  last  three 
years  and  reported  by  the  National 
research  Council  show  that  dairy 
products,  fruits,   and   vegetables   are 


LOHR 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  take  from  our  midst  Sister  Mary 
Lohr,  a  member  of  Willet  Grange  No.  1636, 
be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drape  our  charter,  record 
these  resolutions  In  our  minutes  and  the 
Grange  News. 

Edna   Frye, 
Mrs.    Mary   Fleming, 
Committee. 
WALTER 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Mary 
E.  Walter,  a  very  faithful  member  of  Buffalo 
Valley  Grange  No.  520,  and  one  who  will  be 
greatly  missed.     Theferore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father,  Who 
In  His  wise  providence  doeth  all  thing^s  well, 
that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  drape  our  charter,  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  a  copy  spread  on  our  minutes, 
and  that  they  be  published  In  the  Grange 
News. 

Leaverb  Miller, 
John    Pbntz, 
O.    ASHBR    Erdley, 
Com,mittee. 
HATCH 

Whereas.  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Blanche 
^atch,  a  member  of  Greenwood  Grange  No. 
706,  of  Clearfield  County. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drape  our  charter,  record 
these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and  pub- 
lish them  In  the  Grange  News. 

Eliza   Johnston, 
Hattis  Johnson, 
Laura    Hartzfled, 
Committee. 

McCRACKEN 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  Jo- 
seph McCracken,  a  member  of  Greenwood 
Grange  No.   706,   of  Clearfield   County. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drape  our  charter,  record 
these  resolutions  on  our  minutes  and  pub- 
lish them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Eliza   Johnston, 
Hattie  Johnson, 
Laura    Hartzfled, 
Com,mitVee. 
McGARVEY 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  her  earthly 
labors.  Sister  Icle  McGarvey,  member  of 
Jordan  Grange  No.  758,  one  who  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days, 
record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes,  and 
publish  them  in  the  Pennsylvania  Orange 
Xews. 

J.   D.   Straw, 
Steward    Straw, 
Lorraine     Pierce. 
Co7n,m,ittee. 


the  foods  most  often  lacking  in  the 
American  dietary.  In  terms  of  spe- 
cific food  substances,  this  means  a 
shortage  of  calcium,  riboflavin,  vita- 
min A,  and  vitamin  C.  When  these 
substances  are  missing  from  the  diet, 
certain  body  parts  lack  essentials  for 
their  function  and  maintenance.  If 
deprived  of  these  substances  over  long 
periods  of  time,  the  body  needs  be- 
come acute.  Then  a  condition  which 
can  be  described  only  as  vague  feel- 
ings of  poor  health  becomes  a  reality 
with  definite  organic  symptoms. 

Time  for  Improvement  Now 

In  times  of  economic  stress  poor 
diet  may  be  partially  attributed  to  re- 
duced purchasing  power,  but  today 
with  the  vast  store  of  information  on 
nutrition  at  hand  and  increased  pur- 
chasing power,  Americans  can  be  the 
best  nourished  of  all  peoples.  Being 
well-nourished  means  reduced  illness, 
strong,  sturdy  bodies,  less  fatigue  and 
more  fun  out  of  living.  The  realiza- 
tion that  good  nutrition  is  truly  per- 
sonal in  the  sense  that  the  individual 
is  the  only  one  who  can  do  anything 
about  it,  is  the  first  step  toward  gain 
ing  good  health. 


America  Becomes  Nutrition-Minded 

America  has  become  nutrition- 
minded,  but  it  takes  a  report  like  the 
one  from  the  National  Research 
Council,  indicating  milk  consumption 
is  still  below  standard  to  show  the 
need  for  constant  and  progressive 
promotion  of  dairy  products.  In- 
creased milk  consumption  by  our 
armed  forces  and  demands  for  milk 
by  industrial  plants  at  this  time  indi- 
cate working  and  fighting  America 
has  learned  the  importance  of  drink- 
ing milk.  Calcium,  riboflavin,  and 
vitamin  A,  three  of  the  four  essen- 
tials most  often  lacking  in  the  diet 
can  be  derived  in  large  quantities 
from  milk. 

Milk  is  called  a  protective  food  be- 
cause by  keeping  the  body  well-nour- 
ished it  prevents  the  development  of 
deficiencies.  A  quart  of  milk  a  day 
for  children  and  two  or  more  glasses 
of  milk  for  adults  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  requirements  for  good 
health  set  up  by  the  National  Nutri- 
tion Program. 


HOT  RINSE  FOR  RICE 

Rinse  rice  with  hot  rather  than  cold 
water  both  before  and  after  boiling, 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
advi.se8.  Before  cooking  wash  rice  in 
hot  water  and  drain  to  remove  pow- 
dery material  on  the  surface  of  the 
polished  grains.  After  boiling  tender 
in  salted  water,  drain  rice  in  a  col- 
ander or  sieve  and  pour  hot  water 
through  it  to  remove  loose  starch  and 
separate  grains.  Hot  water  does  the 
job  more  thoroughly  and  also  keeps 
the  rice  hot. 


Stuffed  Green  Peppers 

6      medium  size  peppers 

1^  cups  corn 

1       cup  diced  tomatoes 

4      tbs.  finely  chopped  celery 

1  tbs.  finely  chopped  onion 

2  tbs.  melted  butter 


Mrs.  E.  Fayc  Trimble 

Sister  Trimble,  who  recently  passed  to 
the  "Great  Grange  Above,"  was  Secre- 
tary of  the  Indiana  Grange,  Number 
1656,  Indiana  County,  for  more  than  20 
years. 


2      beaten  eggs 
1^/4  tsp.  salt 

Vs  tsp.  pepper 

V2  cup  soft  bread  crumbs 

Wash  peppers,  remove  tops  and 
seeds,  cook  in  boiling  salted  water  3 
to  5  minutes;  drain.  Combine  re- 
maining ingredients  and  stuff  pepper 
shells.  Place  upright  in  greased  cas- 
serole; add  small  amount  of  water; 
cover  and  bake  in  moderate  oven 
(350**)  50  to  60  minutes. 


Railroads  in  1943  carried  in  refrig- 
erator cars  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately 114,000  tons  of  perishable 
freight  daily. 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    15.00 

Digest     go 

Sew  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9  !..!!..!!!!!..!!!.  3!oO 

N^ew  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   .40 

Vew  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4.00 

>few  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .35 

Sew  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 3^25 

Constitution   and    By-Laws    '....*.'.'...*.!*..!  20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin  ....,.............[...[..'.'.  50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    '  '15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    go 

per   dozen    .*....'.*...*!  6.00 

per  half  dozen   3  00 

Dues   Account   Book    !..!!!!!!!'.!!'.!!!!  [75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   1 ....!.....!...... .  [60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   !!!!!*.!!!!.*.*.!.*  2!75 

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    1  ..!..*.!![!!!*.*.!! !  ^60 

Blank  Reports,   Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred    ...!.!.!!!!  [75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25    !..!.!  70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lota  of  100   . .    o  /« 

Roll   Book    !..'.*.*!.*.*.'.'.*.*.".'.'.'.*.*  .75 

Application  Blanks,   per  hundred    !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!  [45 

Pomona   Application   Blanks,   per   hundred    .*.*.*..*.*....*. . . . . . ..  .50 

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty   ...!!....*.*.!..!!!!..*  !25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred '.  ^40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred   ...!..!.......!.!!...  .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred   .*!.'!!.*.*!.*.**  30 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    *.!!!!*.!'.!*.!.!.*.!.*..  1  ]  1 ']  ]  30 

Trade   Cards,   each    .*...'...*.... 01 

Demit   Cards,   each    *..!.'.'.'.!'.*.*.!.!*.*.','.!!*. 01 

Dedication   Rural   Homes    (Mortimer   Whitehead)    ......................  .is 

Grange   Radiator   Emblems    .*.'.........*.'.*!.'  50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   ..!...!.........!. . .  \ .  ]75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered 

'     By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Seoretary. 


.i.- 
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THE  FIRST  "REVENOOERS" 

(Prepared  hy  The  Pennsylvania 
Historical  Commission) 


Much  crude  American  humor  has 
evolved  from  the  traditional  bad  feel- 
ing between  mountaineers  and  "rev- 
enooers."  Yet  there  veas  a  time  when 
this  perennial  cartoon  situation  was 
anything  but  funny.  In  fact,  it  once 
threatened  to  disrupt  the  Union  and 
forced  President  George  Washington 
to  lead  a  large  army  across  the  moun- 
tains into  western  Pennsylvania. 

It  all  began  in  1791.  The  infant 
United  States  of  America  was  a  hard- 
drinking  youngster;  whiskey  and  rum 
were  two  great  mainstays  of  trade. 
Thus,  when  the  Congress  started  cast- 
ing about  for  a  likely  place  to  initiate 
a  tax  system,  it  settled  on  the  dis- 
tilling industry  and  passed  our  first 
excise  tax  bill.  The  excise,  to  be  laid 
on  all  foreign  and  domestic  distilled 
spirits,  varied  from  nine  to  25  cents 
per  gallon,  depending  upon  strength 
of  the  distillate. 

At  least  25  per  cent  of  all  domestic 
whiskey  was  produced  by  farmers  in 
the  five  western  Pennsylvania  coun- 
ties of  Washington,  Allegheny,  West- 
moreland, Fayette  and  Bedford,  plus 
Ohio  County,  Virginia.  This  area, 
known  as  the  "Fourth  Survey"  in  the 
revenue  system,  contained  more  than 
1,300  stills. 

There  was  good  reason  for  this  sur- 
prising fact.     Beyond  the  barrier  of 
the  Alleghenies,  western  farmers  were 
isolated    from    normal    agricultural 
markets.    Despite  the  general  superi- 
ority of  their  grain  crops,  it  was  vir- 
tually  impossible  to  carry  sufficient 
quantites   of   that   grain   across   the 
mountains.    Fortunately,  the  Scotch- 
Irish  farmers  had  brought  their  dis- 
tilling skill  from  the  highland  coun- 
try of  their  ancestors  and  before  long 
most  of  them  were  converting  their 
grain     into    spirits.      This    whiskey 
product,  besides  being  easy  to  trans- 
port   by    pack    horse    train,    brought 
comparatively  high  market  prices  in 
the  east.    Thus,  in  the  closing  years 
of    the    18th    century,    the    trade    of 
western  Pennsylvania  was  confined  al- 
most  exclusively   to   whiskey.     It   is 
easy  to  understand  why  a  proposal  to 
tax  this  commerce  would  bring  im- 
mediate reaction  from  the  mountain- 
folk. 

The  first  demonstration  against  the 
Excise  Bill  was  held  at  Redstone, 
now  Brownsville,  on  July  27,  1791. 
By  September,  the  mountain  coun- 
ties were  united  and  delegates  met  at 
Pittsburgh  to  consider  methods  of 
organized  resistance.  A  variety  of 
political  malcontents  seized  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discredit  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  particularly  Alexander 
Hamilton's  schemes  to  establish  a 
financial   order.     These   gentle 


them  before  federal  marshals  outside 
the  western  counties.  It  was  not  long 
before  simple  civil  commotion  devel- 
oped into  full-scale  insurrection.  The 
mountaineers  took  down  the  guns 
they  had  carried  to  Trenton,  to  Sara- 
toga and  to  Yorktown,  and  there  was 
blood  on  the  moon. 


And 


new 

men,  few  of  whom  had  any  real  inter 
est  in  the  plight  of  the  "whiskey 
boys,"  whipped  things  up  to  fever 
heat  in  short  order,  and  the  simple 
but  determined  farmers  inadvertently 
became  the  front  for  a  strong  anti- 
Federalist  movement. 

Things  simmered  down  somewhat 
during  the  following  fall  and  winter, 
and  in  May,  1792,  the  Congress  passed 
an  amendatory  act  designed  to  re- 
move the  Pennsylvanians^  animosity 
to  the  Excise  Bill.  However,  the  po- 
litical turmoil  shortly  brought  re- 
newed trouble. 

This  was  wild  country,  and  the 
revenue  collectors  had  a  difficult  time 
catching  up  with  the  defiant  distillers, 
who  continued  to  make  and  ship  their 
product — ofttimes  %y  moonshine." 
But  they  did  catch  several,  and  made 
the    serious    mistake    of    arraigning 


In  July,  1794,  things  came  to  a 
head.  Insurgents  attacked  the  home 
of  General  John  Neville,  collector  for 
Allegheny  County,  who  allegedly  had 
deserted  the  "cause"  to  take  a  job  with 
the  revenue  service.  Neville  escaped, 
but  several  men  were  killed,  including 
a  few  soldiers.  The  following  month, 
the  western  counties  were  certified  to 
Washington  as  "rebellious."  The  ag- 
ing president  issued  a  proclamation 
calling  for  immediate  restoration  of 
order.  Violence  flared  again.  Then 
Governor  Thomas  Mifflin,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, called  a  special  session  of  the 
Assembly,  ordered  the  western  rebels 
to  submit  and  warned  that  he  would 
obey  Washington's  call  for  troops. 

Meanwhile  a  Commission  was  set 
up  in  an  attempt  to  arbitrate  the 
trouble.  After  a  series  of  fruitless 
conferences  with  the  insurgents,  the 
Commission  returned  to  Philadelphia. 
Everything  had  failed.  Angered  now, 
Washington  determined  to  use  force. 
The  militia  was  called  on  Septem- 
ber 25,  1794,  and  more  than  13,000 
troops  from  Pennsylvania,  New  Jer- 
sey, Maryland  and  Virginia  marched 
out  under  command  of  General  Henry 
Lee,  Governor  of  Virginia.  Carlisle 
was  named  as  a  rendezvous  for  the 
army  and  President  Washington 
joined  the  soldiers  at  that  place. 

It  was  a  strange,  half-hearted  expe- 
dition that  started  the  long  march 
across  the  mountains.  Before  the 
army  left  Carlisle,  a  delegation  of  the 
insurgents  arrived  with  a  compromise 
proposal.  It  was  unsatisfactory,  and 
the  envoys  returned  to  warn  their 
neighbors  that  Washington  meant 
business.  This  despite  the  fact  that  a 
goodly  percentage  of  his  troops  were 
in  open  sympathy  with  the  western 
farmers,  and  even  the  townspeople  of 
Carlisle  watched  the  gathering  of  the 
militia  in  stony  silence. 

In  the  rebellious  counties,  news  of 
the  advancing  American  army 
brought  a  rapid  cooling  of  enthus- 
iasm for  a  showdown.  The  political 
agitators  quietly  took  their  leave,  and 
for  the  first  time  the  majority  of  the 
farmers  seemed  to  realize  just  how 
serious  a  matter  treason  could  be. 
Most  of  them  laid  down  their  arms 
and  waited ;  others  took  to  the  wilder- 
ness. The  rebellion  collapsed  without 
a  battle.  Washington,  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  opposition,  turned 
back  when  the  army  reached  Bedford. 
General  Lee  marched  on  to  Pitts- 
burgh, after  issuing  a  proclamation 
of  amnesty  to  all  insurgents  who 
would  submit  at  once  to  the  authority 
of  the  military  government. 

The  few  stubborn  farmers  who  ig- 
nored this  offer  were  hunted  down 
and  dragged  back  to  Philadelphia  to 
stand  trial  for  treason.  The  army 
went  home  and  only  a  small  detach- 
ment remained  in  Pittsburgh  for  the 
winter.  As  for  the  prisoners,  all  but 
two  were  acquitted — after  rather 
shameful  treatment.  These  two  were 
judged  "insane  and  not  responsible" 
and  Washington  pardoned  them. 

Thus  ended  the  "Whiskey  Insurrec- 
tion." It  had  cost  a  few  lives,  a 
goodly  number  of  broken  heads,  finan- 
cial ruin  for  many  Pennsylvania 
farmers,  and  $669,992.34  in  expense 
for  the  army.  The  first  struggle  to 
preserve  the  Union  was  won  rather 
cheaply. 


I'll  Retire 


In 

Seven  Years 


WHAT  a  wonderful  feeling— to  know  that  in  a  few  short 
years  you  can  retire  from  active  work  and  spend  your  time 
traveling  or  enjoying  your  favorite  hobby  or  pastime  in  that  little 
home  in  the  hills. 

If  you  would  like  to  retire  at  middle  age,  you  must  plan  in  advance 
and  it  is  never  too  early.  Your  retirement  plan  can  also  include 
protection  for  your  wife  and  family  through  the  intervening  years. 


—    —     COUPON   — 


Mail  the  coupon  for  details. 
FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

Life  Insurance  Co. 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y. 


Farmers    and   Traders    Life   Ins.    Co. 


P7 


I 

*  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y 
I  I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans.    Please 
send   me   complete   information 

I 


I 


Name    Age 


Street 


Foimd«d  in  1912 


AsMte,  $13,070,535    |  City  State 


FALL  FISHING  GOOD 

IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  —So  many 
non-resident  and  tourist  fishing  li- 
censes have  been  issued  this  year  by 
the  State  Fish  Commission  that  this 
week  it  was  forced  to  order  a  supply 
of  temporary  out-of-state  licenses,  the 
State  Department  of  Commerce  was 
informed.  Some  of  the  counties  have 
been  out  of  such  licenses  for  a  week 
or  ten  days.  The  demand  during  the 
past  month  has  been  exceptionally 
heavy,  Fish  Commission  officials  said. 
Pennsylvania's  season  for  game  fish 
opens  April  15  with  the  beginning  of 
trout  fishing  which  extends  until  the 
end  of  July.  The  bass  and  other  big 
game  fish  become  legal  prey  July  1 
and  the  season  continues  until  the  end 
of  November.  In  a  normal  year  an- 
glers for  sport  take  out  of  the  State's 
waters  approximately  3,675  tons  of 
fish. 

The   months   of   late   summer   and 
early  fall  are  considered  among  the 
best   by   bass   fishermen    in   Pennsyl- 
vania.     Then   the   waters   are   cooler 
and  clearer  and  the  fish  are  of  a  fight- 
ing nature.    The  Allegheny  river,  the 
North  and  West  branches  of  the  Sus- 
quehanna river  and  the  main  stream 
from  Sunbury  to  the  southern  border, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  larger  creeks 
provide  good  bass,  pike  and  pickerel 
fishing.    In  the  Susquehanna  river  the 
Susquehanna  salmon  or  wall-eyed  pike 
is  taken  in  large  numbers.    Many  of 
the  State's  lakes  also  are  a  mecca  for 
bass  anglers.     In   Conneaut  lake,  in 
northwestern    Pennsylvania    even 
muskellunge  fishing  may  be  enjoyed 
and  in  Lake  Erie  at  Erie  all  forms  of 
surf  fishing  are  found  as  well  as  still 
water  fishing  in  some  of  the  bays  and 
inlets. 


Approximately  400,000  residents 
take  out  fishing  licenses  annually  in 
Pennsylvania  and  the  number  of  out- 
of-state  anglers  is  increasing  year  by 
year  as  the  records  this  year  prove 
once  more. 


INTERESTING  FACTS 

ABOUT  THE  RAILROADS 

The  volume  of  passenger  traffic  car- 
ried by  the  railroads  in  two  months  of 
1943 — August  and  December — was 
greater  than  that  carried  in  the  full 

year  of  1933. 

*  *     * 

Passenger  traffic  in  the  year  1943, 
measured  in  passenger  miles,  was  al- 
most equivalent  to  the  total  for  the 
five  years  1932  through  1936. 

*  *    * 

The  volume  of  freight  traffic  han- 
dled by  the  railroads  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1944  was  the  largest  for 
any  corresponding  period  on  record 
and  an  increase  of  5.4  per  cent  com- 
pared with  the  first  half  of  1943. 

*  *     * 

Railroads  installed  in  service  18,774 
new  freight  cars  and  579  new  loco- 
motives in  the  first  seven  months  of 
1944. 


REVERENCE  FOR  LAW 

Let  reverence  for  the  law  be 
breathed  by  every  American  mother 
to  the  lisping  babe  that  prattles  on 
her   knee. — Abraham   Lincoln. 


Colonel  (pointing  to  cigaret  stub 
on  company  headquarters  floor)  "• 
"Soldier,  is  that  yours?'' 

Rookie  (pleasantly):  "Not  at  all, 
sir,  you  saw  it  first." 


Entered    as    second-class    matter   at    the   Post    Office    at    Harrisburg,  Pa.,  under  Act  of  Congress  of  March  3,  1879 
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William  Penn*s  Dream- Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  Found- 
ed by  One  of  the  First  Disciples 
of  Democracy. 

By  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commission 


*Mercy,  justice,  truth,  peace,  love  and  plenty' 


THESE  words  might  have  been 
uttered  by  an  impassioned  orator 
describing  the  way  of  life  we 
Americans  are  fighting  to  preserve 
in  this  world-enveloping  war.  Prob- 
ably nowhere  could  a  more  concise 
and  explicit  definition  of  democratic 
ideals  be  found.  They  are  in  the  lan- 
guage of  freedom. 

Actually,  these  words  were  in- 
scribed three  and  a  half  centuries 
ago  on  the  Great  Seal  of  a  young 
man  who  was  a  dreamer  and  who  had 
the  ability  to  translate  his  visions 
into  action. 

His  name  was  William  Penn,  born 
high  in  the  social  scale  of  England 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  son 
of  Admiral  Sir  William  Penn.  The 
greatest  of  all  his  dreams  was,  in  his 
own  words,  "to  lay  the  foundations 
of  a  free  colony  for  all  mankind." 
The  living  memorial  to  this  dream  is 
the  great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Keystone  of  Democracy. 

William  Penn  was  one  of  the  first 
great  apostles  of  democracy,  one  of 
the  staunchest  fighters  of  bigotry  and 
tyranny.  He  was  a  pioneer  cutting 
his  way  through  a  wilderness  of  anta- 
gonism for  everything  he  stood  for. 
There  were  only  a  handful  of  com- 
panion spirits  to  aid. 

The  entire  world  of  that  day  was 
notable  for  nothing  so  much,  per- 
haps, as  its  turbulent  intolerance  of 
minorities  and  the  rights  of  in- 
dividuals. Social  liners  were  rigidly 
drawn.  Political  tyranny  was  ram- 
P  a  n  t.  Religious  freedom  was  un- 
known. Aggressive  wars  oppressed 
the  world. 

The  story  of  t  h  e  young  visionary 
^ho  created  and  lived  to  see  flourish 
the  greatest  refuge  of  "mercy,  justice, 
truth,  peace,  love  and  plenty"  of  that 
day,  has  a  great  significance  for  us 
today. 

His  father,  Admiral  Penn,  was  a 
distinguished  officer  of  the  British 
'^avy  who  stood  high  in  royal  favor 
and  who  had  been  knighted  for  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  war  \nth 
the  Dutch.  He  was  born,  therefore, 
^ith  the  pedigree  par  excellence  and 
seemed  slated  for  a  "courtly,  gallant" 
career. 

Young  William,  blessed  with  a 
handsome  physique,  intelligence,  per- 


Foundation  Shaken,"  he  was  impris- 
oned in  the  Tower  of  London  for 
seven  months.  But  imprisonment 
didn't  even  slow  down  his  fight  for 
the  things  he  believed  in,  for  while  so 
confined  he  wrote  the  most  famous 
of  his  works,  "No  Cross,  No  Crown." 
William  Penn,  however,  wasn't 
content  to  continue  a  fight  for  the 
sake  of  fighting.  He  was  to  be  no 
martyr  to  a  forlorn  cause.  He  cast 
about  for  a  practical  solution  and  the 
answer  he  found  lay  west  across  the 


sonality  and  the  social  flair,  seemed    Atlantic  Ocean  in  the  land  of  prom 


well  on  his  way  to  his  hereditary  des- 
tiny when  an  event  occurred  that 
must  have  shaken  the  foundations  of 
the  great  House  of  Penn  from  its 
Irish  estates  to  Westminster  Abbey. 
William  was  expelled  from  Oxford 
for  associating  with  a  sect  of  heretics 
from  the  Church  of  England  known 
as  the  Quakers.  The  cause  given  for 
his  expulsion  was  "nonconformity." 
It  was  prophetic. 

All  efforts  to  change  the  course  of 
the  strong-minded  youth  ended  in 
failure.  He  was  sent  from  England 
on  trips  to  the  continent  and  was 
plunged  into  social  whirls  that  were 
calculated  to  make  him  forget  his 
folly.  He  even  served  for  a  time  as 
a  soldier  in  Ireland,  helping  to  sup- 
press an  insurrection. 

But  he  stuck  indomitably  to  his 
course  and  eventually  became  not 
only  an  active  follower  but  a  preach- 
er and  foremost  writer  on  Quaker 
thought,  principles  and  practices. 
For  one  of  his  writings,  "The  Sandy 


ise.  Here,  he  concluded,  was  the 
place  to  build  a  home  for  free  peo- 
ples. 

Fortunately,  he  was  well  prepared 
to  lead  a  successful  colonization 
movement  in  America,  for  he  had 
had  experience  as  one  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Jerseys,  two  provinces 
occupying  territory  that  is  now  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  The  Jerseys 
themselves,  however,  he  felt  were  un- 
suited  for  his  purposes. 

In  the  year  1680,  when  Penn  was 
36  years  old,  he  petitioned  King 
Charles,  II,  for  a  grant  of  land  in 
America  in  payment  for  a  claim  of 
16,000  pounds  he  held  against  the 
crown.  The  claim  was  for  losses  sus- 
tained by  his  father  while  in  the 
service  of  the  king.  The  treasury 
being  empty  and  the  cash  payment 
being  therefore  out  of  the  question, 
Penn  got  his  grant.  King  Charles 
signed  the  charter  on  March  4,  1681, 
and  the  document  was  published  by 
royal  proclamation  on  April  2,  1681. 


The  realization  of  his  dream  near 
at  hand,  Penn  set  machinery  into 
immediate  action.  William  Markham 
he  appointed  deputy  governor  of  the 
colony.  Penn  himself  remained  in 
England  to  clear  up  matters  there 
and  get  colonists  to  come  to  the  new 
lands.  While  there  he  prepared  a 
frame  of  government,  effected  some 
land  sales  and  commissioned  a  com- 
mercial company  known  as  the  Free 
Society  of  Traders  to  carry  on  com- 
merce here. 

When  he  arrived  here  October  24, 
1682,  on  the  ship  Welcome,  with 
about  100  other  passengers,  one  of  hia 
first  acts  was  to  call  a  general  as- 
sembly of  all  freeholders  (1  a  n  d- 
owners)  at  Upland,  what  is  now 
Chester.  It  was  here  that  the  Great 
Law,  the  code  that  remained  the  basis 
for  Pennsylvania  colonial  govern- 
ment, was  enacted  by  the  people 
themselves. 

Its  first  and  most  important  pro- 
vision was  that  it  established  reli- 
gious liberty  by  declaring  that  no  one 
should  be  "molested  or  prejudiced  for 
his  or  her  conscientious  persuasion  or 
practice,"  or  "compelled  to  frequent 
or  maintain  any  religious  worship, 
place,  or  ministry,  whatsoever,  con- 
trary to  his  or  her  mind,  but  shall 
freely  and  fully  enjoy  his  or  her 
Christian  liberty  in  that  respect 
without  any  interruption  or  reflec- 
tion." 

Treason    and    murder    were    made 
the  only  two  crimes  against  the  state 
(Concluded  on  page  6.) 


Painted  by  Benjamin  West,  1771 


From  John  Boydell'8  Engrtwinga,  1775 

William  Penn's  Treaty  with  the  Indians  at  Philadelphia,  1683,  Said  to  be  a  Treaty  Never  Sworn  to  and 

Never  Broken 
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PENNSYLVANIA  FARM  OR- 
GANIZATIONS STATE  POSI- 
TION  ON  WAGES  AND  PRICES 


CamoufUgMl  Communications  CentM-  of  American  Command  Post  during  hoavy  fighting 


Front  Line  Telephone  Post 


Telephone  lines  arc 

life-lines  wherever  our  men 
fight.  The  lines  lengthen 
with  every  mile  of  advance. 

Bell  System  manufacturing 
facilities  have  had  to  be  de- 
voted almost  exclusively  to 
keeping  the  armed  forces 
supplied  with  communica- 
tion and  electronic  equip- 
ment. As  a  result,  we  are 
short  of  telephones,  switch- 


boards and  other  equip- 
ment needed  to  meet 
civilian  requirements. 

We're  sorry  if  you've  had 
to  wait  for  home  telephone 
service.  But  you  can  be 
sure  that  every  effort  is 
being  made  to  take  care  of 
your  needs  just  as  soon  as 
the  war  allows. 

BELL   TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


OUR  SOLDIERS  TELEPHONE  OVER  HERE,  TOO Whenever  you 

can,  pleose  give  the  service  men  and  women  first  chance  at  Long 
Distance  between  7  and  10  each  night.  They'll  appreciate  it  a  lot. 


DISEASE  CONTROL 

Tests  for  the  presence  of  Bang 
Disease  were  given  during  August  to 
nearly  45,000  cattle  in  approximately 
4,000  herds  on  Pennsylvania  farms, 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  re- 
ports. Testers  found  that  slightly 
more  than  1,500  cattle  in  nearly  600 
herds  gave  positive  reaction,  showing 
presence  of  the  disease.  The  records 
show  that  15.1  per  cent  of  the  herds 
and  3.3  per  cent  of  the  cattle  under 
test  during  the  month  were  infected. 


45  MILLION  POUND 

TOBACCO  CROP  SEEN 

More  cigars  made  from  Lancaster 
County  Seedleaf  tobacco  are  in  sight 
from  this  year's  crop  than  last  year. 
Latest  reports  indicate  production  of 
more  than  47  million  pounds,  or  ap- 
proximately 7,700,000  pounds  more 
than  the  1943  crop.  Growth  in  many 
late  planted  fields  was  held  back  by 
dry  weather  and  small  plants  are  in 
danger  of  being  caught  by  early 
frosts,  according  to  a  Federal- State 
survey. 

Seedleaf  tobacco  is  being  grown  on 
33,300  acres  this  year,  which  is  1,900 
more  than  in  1943.     The  indicated 


yield  of  1,420  pounds  per  acre  is  160 
pounds  higher  than  last  year. 

Estimated  production  of  Pennsyl- 
vania Havana  Seed  tobacco  this  year 
is  450,000  pounds,  the  same  as  for 
last  year.  This  crop  is  being  grown 
on  300  acres,  the  same  as  in  1943,  and 
yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  1,550 
pounds,  also  identical  with  last  year. 

Holdings  of  Pennsylvania  Seedleaf 
tobacco  on  July  1  totaled  99,767,000 
pounds,  in  the  hands  of  dealers, 
manufacturers,  warehousemen,  and 
other  owners  except  the  original 
growers  and  some  manufacturers. 
The  total  compares  with  108,044,000 
pounds  reported  on  April  1  and  108,- 
425,000  pounds  on  July  1,  1943. 
Holdings  of  Pennsylvania  Havana 
Seed  tobacco  totaled  2,197,000  pounds 
compared  with  2,143,000  pounds  a 
year  earlier. 


MORE  WHEAT 


Pennsylvania  farmers  this  year 
grew  more  wheat  per  acre  than  the 
two  largest  winter  wheat  producing 
states  in  the  United  States.  The 
average  Pennsylvania  yield  is  esti- 
mated at  21  bushels  per  acre  com- 
pared with  18.5  in  Oklahoma  and  17.5 
in  Kansas. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Farm  organizations 
and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  of 
Co-operative  Organizations,  in  Har- 
risburg  September  20,  the  following 
resolution  was  unanimously  adopted: 
Widespread  reports  indicat(j  that 
despite  pronouncements  of  several 
months  that  higher  wages  breed  in- 
flation, and  despite  the  Little  Steel 
Formula,  a  general  increase  of  wages 
is  soon  to  be  permitted.  Such  an  in- 
crease without  lifting  the  ceilings  on 
farm  products  will  be  grossly  unfair 
to  farmers. 

For  nearly  two  years  farmers  have 
been  deprived  of  the  right  to  sell 
their  products  in  the  markets  at 
prices  dictated  by  the  laws  of  supply 
and  demand.  Under  threats  of  prose- 
cution, they  have  been  compelled  in 
many  instances  to  sell  at  prices 
which  have  been  below  the  cost  of 
production;  particularly  this  is  true 
with  certain  vegetables,  poultry  and 
poultry  products,  and  milk  and  milk 
products.  During  that  long  period  of 
time  farmers  have  seen  in  industry 
thousands  of  strikes  which  usually 
resulted  in  increases  in  wages. 

A  general  increase  in  wages  now 
will  mean  greatly  increased  costs  to 
farmers.  This  should  not  be  per- 
mitted unless  ceilings  are  removed 
from  farm  products. 

To  add  a  general  increase  in  wages 
to  the  present  system  of  food  sub- 
sidies will  be  highly  inflationary.  On 
the  other  hand,  fair  consumer  prices 
for  farm  products  would,  to  that  ex- 
tent, remove  one  of  the  threats  of 
inflation,  namely,  excessive  consumer 
buying  power.  Another  thing  to  be 
considered  is  that  higher  wages  will 
divert  labor  from  farms  to  industry, 
thus  decreasing  farm  output  and  in- 
creasing competition  in  labor. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Council  of 
Farm  Organizations  and  the  Penn- 
sylvania Association  of  Co-operative 
Organizations,  in  joint  session  at 
Harrisburg,  September  20,  1944,  rep- 
resenting in  their  memberships  a 
high  percentage  of  all  of  the  farmers 
in  the  state,  demand  that  before 
wages  are  increased  generally  farm 
prices  be  unshackled,  so  that  agri- 
cultural products  may  bring  prices 
which  will  return  to  farmers  at  least 
their  cost  of  production. 

One  outstanding  example  of  the 
harm  done  to  both  farmers  and  con- 
sumers under  existing  policies  is 
that  of  butter.  If  the  ridiculously 
fictitious  price  ceilings  were  removed 
from  butter,  the  impending  famine 
in  that  commodity  could  be  avoided. 
The  fixing  of  milk  prices  in  this 
state  has  been  a  tragedy  to  farmers 
and  has  cost  them  millions  of  dollars. 
When  the  Pennsylvania  Milk  Control 
Commission,  after  long  delay,  set 
fair  prices,  OPA  objected;  and  when 
the  Commission  showed  the  inten- 
tion to  fight  the  issue  in  the  courts, 
it  was  advised  by  the  legal  authorities 
of  the  state,  not  to  take  such  action. 
The  OPA  law  has  now  been  changed 
by  Congress;.  We  urge  the  Commis- 
sion to  issue  new  orders  immediately 
knd  to  test  them  in  the  courts. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved:  First,  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  to 
Chester  Bowles,  OPA  Administrator. 
Second,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
Milk  Control  Commission  of  Penn- 
sylvania urging  them  to  take  all 
necessary  steps  to  increase  prices  of 
milk  to  farmers. 

Third,  that  a  copy  be  sent  to  the 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 
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CONVENTION    PREPARATIONS 
COMING  AHEAD  RAPIDLY 

Preparations   for    the   big   conven- 
tion   of     the     National     Grange    at 
Winston-Salem,     North     Carolina, 
opening     Wednesday     morning,    No- 
vember 15,  and  continuing  nine  days, 
are  going  forward  rapidly  and  there 
is  every  indication  of  a  large  attend- 
ance of  members  from  the  Carolinas 
and   adjacent   states,   in   addition  to 
the  delegate  body  of  the  organization, 
which  is  made  up  of  representatives 
from     37     states,     reaching     entirely 
across    the    continent.     Governor   J. 
Melville    Broughton    will    extend    a 
hearty  welcome  to  the  assembled  Pa- 
trons, and  on  the  program  for  each 
day's   session   will   appear   prominent 
leaders     in     North     Carolina     state 
affairs,  as  well  as  from  the  State  Uni- 
versity and  other  agricultural  groups. 
The  National   Grange  holds  three 
business  sessions  daily,  starting  early 
in  the  morning  and  continuing  until 
late  evening,  besides  one  or  two  early 
morning    breakfasts,    at    which    such 
matters  as  co-operative  projects,  in- 
surance   activities,   etc.,    will   be  the 
subject  for  live   discussion.    All  the 
convention  events  will  be  held  in  the 
big  ballroom  of  the   Robert   E.  Lee 
headquarters   hotel,   except   the   con- 
ferring of  the  Seventh  Degree  on  Fri- 
day,   November    17,    for    which    the 
beautiful    Reynolds    Memorial    Audi- 
torium affords  ample  facilities. 

Various  conferences  of  workers  will 
be  held  on  the  several  convention 
days,  the  largest  of  which  will  be 
made  up  of  Pomona  and  subordinate 
lecturers,  in  charge  of  the  National 
Lecturer,  James  C.  Farmer  of  Kcene, 
New  Hampshire. 

Representatives  of  other  farm  or- 
ganizations will  address  the  conven- 
tion, inasmuch  as  these  groups  are 
working  heartily  together  with  the 
Grange  on  postwar  planning  and  the 
agricultural  program  ahead.  Among 
these  will  probably  be  Edward  A. 
O'Neal,  president  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  and  an- 
other convention  speaker  whose  ex- 
pected message  will  be  eagerly 
awaited  will  be  Eric  Johnston,  pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

The  annual  ritualistic  session  of 
Saturday  morning,  November  18, 
will  be  devoted  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  secret  work  of  the  Grange  organ- 
ization and  will  be  followed  at  12:30 
Eastern  War  Time  by  a  coast-to-coast 
broadcast  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Company  network,  on  which 
prominent  Grange  leaders  will  carry 
a  message  from  their  respective  de- 
partments to  the  membership  of  the 
entire  nation. 

This  is  not  biennial  election  year 
in  the  National  Grange  and  the  only 
place  in  the  official  force  to  be  filled 
is  that  of  one  member  of  the  execu- 
tive committee  for  three  years,  the 
term  expiring  this  year  being  that  of 
State  Master  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  principal  social  feature  of  the 
convention  will  be  "the  night  before, 
when  a  fellowship  dinner  will  be 
staged  as  a  fitting  prelude  to  the  ses- 
sion itself,  at  which  the  North  Caro- 
lina Stat«  Grange  will  be  host  to  its 
visitors  from  many  states,  and  under 
direction  of  State  Master  Harry  B. 
Caldwell,  of  North  Carolina,  an  ap- 
propriate program  will  be  the  ban- 
quet accompaniment. 

On  Thursday  evening,  November 
16,  the  fifth  and  sixth  degrees  will  be 
conferred  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Robert  E.  Lee  Hotel,  preparatory  to 
the  Seventh  Degree  the  following 
day,  and  at  the  two  Friday  sessions 
of  2 :  30  and  8  P.  M.,  November  n» 
it    is   expected    that    the    number  ot 


Seventh  Degree  initiates   may  reach 

2500. 

Major  attention  of  the  Winston- 
Salem  session  will  be  centered  on  leg- 
islative and  kindred  matters,  in 
which  during  recent  years  the  Na- 
tion Grange  has  taken  such  prom- 
inent leadership  in  behalf  of  the  na- 
tion's agricultural  welfare.  The  com- 
plete report  of  these  activities  the 
past  year  will  be  presented  to  the  con- 
vention by  Fred  Brenckman,  Wash- 
i  11  g  t  o  n  legislative  representative, 
while  a  considerable  portion  of  Na- 
tional Master  Albert  S.  Goss'  annual 
keynote  address  will  be  devoted  to 
such  matters.  Mr.  Goss'  address, 
o;iven  at  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  first  day,  will  be  delivered  in 
open  session,  certain  to  be  attended 
by  many  prominent  figures  in  agri- 
cultural and  civic  affairs  of  North 
Carolina.  This  address  may  also  be 
broadcast. 


WONDERS  OF 

PRODUCTION  PROVEN 

BY  LATEST  FIGURES 

An  official  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  Frank  Fenton,  who 
is  just  back  from  a  business  trip  to 
Europe,  pays  a  high  tribute  to  the 
farmers  of  the  United'  States.  He  de- 
clares that  what  most  impressed  him 
on  his  trip  was  the  almost  incredibly 
large  quantities  of  American  farm 
products  that  were  being  transported 
by  motor  truck  across  England  and 
France. 

In  spite  of  many  handicaps,  in- 
cluding a  shortage  of  fertilizers,  ma- 
chinery and  manpower,  the  farmers 
of  the  United  States  in  1943  pro- 
duced 32  per  cent  more  food  than 
during  the  five-year  prewar  average. 
With  the  smallest  farm  population  in 
25  years,  our  food  production  last 
year  was  50  per  cent  more  than  in 
any  year  during  World  War  I. 

This  year  there  was  harvested  on 
the  farms  and  ranches  in  the  United 
States  1,132,000,000  bushels  of  wheat 
—the  largest  wheat  crop  ever  grown 
in  this  or  any  other  country. 

While  drought  damaged  corn  in 
some  sections,  the  prospects  are, 
nevertheless,  that  we  will  harvest 
nearly  3,000,000,000  bushels  this  year. 
We  had  bumper  crops  of  hay,  oats 
and  barley,  and  a  near-record  pro- 
duction of  rice,  beans,  dry  peas  and 
vegetables  for  processing  is  expected. 

The  number  of  cattle  on  farms  is 
15,000,000  greater  than  the  1935-39 
average,  while  poultry  and  dairy 
products  are  plentiful  and  reasonably 
priced. 

Jerily,  the  farmers  of  the  country, 
aided  by  the  smiles  of  Mother  Na- 
ture, are  giving  a  good  account  of 
themselves.  Aside  from  this,  about 
1,500,000  of  our  farm  boys  are  fight- 
ing on  the  far-flung  battle  fronts  of 
the  world,  on  land,  upon  the  seas  and 
in  the  skies,  in  defense  of  the  free- 
doms which  all  good  Americans  hold 
more  dear  than  life  itself. 


CHECK  WOODLOTS 

BEFORE  LEAVES  FALL 

Frank  Mi  rphky 

Kvery   woodlot   should   be   given   a 
tnorough  inspection  before  the  leaves 

^ich    trees    are    dead-topped,    com- 
pletely dead,  or  just  in  the  stage  of 
If^m,  and  these  trees  can  be  bark- 
"^'azed  for  later  identification. 
.  Sawmill  operators  are  still  appeal- 
"ig  for   logs    to    fill    orders    for    war 
njaterials.      Pumpmills,     mines     and 
tner  wood-using  industries  are  hav- 
np:  difficulty   getting   sufficient   tim- 
'".^j    keep    operating    on    urgently 
'Peded  war  supplies.    Labor  supplies 


PLAN '  EQUIPMENT  LIGHT'  HEAT 


Orderly,  tima  saving  arrangement  of  a  workbench. 

'T'HESE  are  days  when  you  should  overlook  no  step  that 
•■-  will  improve  your  farm  workshop.  Some  commercial 
repair  shops  are  shut  down  .  .  .  many  are  slowed  down 
by  more  work  than  they  can  handle  promptly.  The  surest, 
quickest  I  way  to  "get  it  done"  may  be  to  do  it  yourself! 
A  well  planned,  properly  equipped  workshop  will 
take  care  of  most  farm  repairs  .  .  .  overhauls  .  .  .  building 
jobs.  Right  on  the  farm,  you  can  "fix  it"  or  "build  it"  at 
lower  cost.  Jobs  for  the  house  can  be  taken  care  of  as  well 
as  jobs  for  the  farm.  If  your  arrangement  is  orderly,  you 
can  also  use  the  shop  as  a  store  room  for  tools  and  supplies 
. . .  yet  not  clutter  it  up  and  lose  time  when  working. 

Free  Bulletin  Is  Practical  Guidk 

Check  your  workshop  plan  . . .  equipment . . . 
light . . .  heat . . .  against  practical  suggestions 
in  free,  new  bulletin,  "How  to  Plan  Your  Farm 
Workshop."  This  easy-to-understand  guide  tells  of  many  uses  for  a 
farm  shop  .  . .  describes  approved  methods  of  heating  and  lighting 
.  .  .  suggests  useful  equipment .  .  .  shows  how  to  store  tools.  You'll 
find  plenty  of  real  help  in  this  bulletin  I  Mail  the  coupon  now ! 

•  •  • 
NOW  rO  TAfCr  CAJIf  OF  BB.TSI  Belts  aren't  complicated  equipment . . . 
but  you  must  install  them  carefully  and  maintain  them  properly  if 
you  want  your  money's  worth  in  belt  life  and  service.  *'How  to  Care 
for  Farm  Electric  Equipment"  gives  easily  followed  instructions  ... 
including  directions  for  conditioning  leather,  rubber  and  canvas  belts. 
Belt  care  is  just  one  of  the  many  valuable  subjects  covered  in  this 
24-page  book.  Write  for  your  FREE  copy  today. 


Electric  Companies  of  Pennsylvania 


Power  c/riff  \k%  farm 
shop  con  b«  operated 
wffh  o  anall  port- 
able motor. 


Bench  grinder  and  portable  motor.  Bench  grinder 
has  one  beveled  wtteel  for  grinding  skkh  bars. 


I 
I 


^^  ^  (Pstte  Thim    Cou/xm   on   m    Penny   Poeiomrd}  i^m^m 

PBMSYLVAMA  ELECTKIC  ASSOOATION 
lURAL  DEPARTMENT  O,  HARRISiURO,  PA. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin,  "How 
to  Plan  Your  Farm  Workshop." 


TVame. 


Addr»am. 


ict*»at^ 


yiistvt 


MEMIERS   OP   PENNSYLVANIA   ELECTRIC    ASSOCIATION 
HARRISBURG,    PENNSYLVANIA 


■  LCCTRie  COMPANY  •UPPLYINO  MC 


to  rut  and  transport  timber  to  con- 
suminp:  plants  also  are  limited,  he 
points  out. 

By    checking:    over    woodlots    now, 
owners  can  get   a  good  idea  of  how 


much  can  be  cut  this  winter  without 
seriously  reducing  the  growing  stock 
in  the  woods.  When  crops  are  harv- 
ested, they  can  use  spare  time  with 
saw,  axe  and  team  getting  out  trees 


that  are  marked  now.  Besides  the 
weak  and  dying  trees,  all  crooked, 
short  and  bushy  ones  should  be  cut 
in  order  to  keep  the  woods  in  good 
shape  for  future  growth. 
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Modernize 

for  keeps  witir 

CONCRETE 


^^1 


FREE 

booklet 
shows  how 
CO  desiKi 
and  buildcoQ-  ^ 
Crete  floors,' 
foundations, 
driveways,  mil 
houses,  steps, 
veil  curbs,  etc 


DO  your  repairing  and  mod> 
ernizing  this  year  with 
concrete — and  know  that  it's  done 
for  good.  Cheap,  temporary 
repairs  are  costly  in  the  end.  Con- 
crete costs  so  little,  is  firesafe,  and 
endures  with  little  if  any  mainte- 
nance expense.  Fine  looking,  too; 
A  million  farmers  have  been 
helped  by  the  booklet,  "Perma* 
nentFarmRepatrs."'Write{oTyovat 
free  copy  of  latest  edition  today. 

(Pott*  on  penny  postal  and  malO 
, 

I    PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

I 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 


REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


*'WE  ALL  DO  FADE  AS  A. LEAF— Isaiah  64:  7 


I 


IM.  HlO-9. 1S28  Wabii  St.  PUaiUpbii  2,  Pa. 

I        Please  send  free  booklet,  "Permanent 
I    Farm  Repairs." 


I    Name. 


p.a. 


_R.R.No.. 


State. 


Classified  Ads. 

FOR  SALE 

Regittered  Jersey  Cattle  — Cow«, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 


While  serving  my  mail  route  the 
past  few  days  and  observing  the  many 
beautiful  colored  leaves  beginning  to 
fade  and  fall  to  the  earth,  the  words 
of  the  Prophet  Isaiah  have  been  im- 
pressing themselves  on  my  mind  over 
and  over  again. 

To  many  of  us  the  leaf  of  a  tree 
may  seem  to  be  an  insignificant 
thing,  yet  it  is  a  symbol  of  life  and 
in  many  ways  it  is  comparable  to  a 
human  life.  In  the  first  place  both 
a  life  and  a  leaf  are  mysterious  and 
no  one  can  fully  explain  either  one. 
As  the  tree  could  not  live  without 
leaves,  so  the  Wise  Creator  has 
planned  that  this  human  life  shall  be 
a  part  of  our  existence. 

In  the  springtime  the  tiny  bud 
comes  forth  into  a  beautiful  green 
leaf  and  not  only  helps  to  keep  the 
tree  alive  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  but  also  helps  to  furnish  the 
cooling  shade  that  protects  both  hu- 
man beings  and  animals  from  the 
scorching  sunshine.  T  h  u  s  a  life 
comes  forth  in  the  springtime  of 
childhood  and  not  only  preserves  and 
perpetuates  the  human  race,  but  if 
wisely  directed,  develops  into  the 
beauty  of  youth  and  later  into  the 
strength  of  manhood  and  woman- 
hood,,..thus  becoming   a   shelter  to 


many    wayworn    travelers    along   the 
highway  of  life. 

But  the  swiftly  passing  seasons 
soon  brings  the  autumn  time,  and 
after  many  changes  in  color,  the 
leaves  begin  to  fade,  and  in  the  Ian- 
gauge  of  the  poet,  "Leaves  have 
their  time  to  fall  and  flowers  to 
wither  at  the  North  Wind's  breath.'' 
However,  they  do  not  fall  until  they 
have  fulfilled  the  purpose  for  which 
they  came  into  being,  and  then  in 
their  falling  to  Mother  Earth,  they 
help  to  maintain  the  fertility  of  the 
soil  so  that  even  as  they  decay  they 
help  other  vegetation  to  grow. 

So  the  River  of  Time  flows  on  and 
life's  summertime  changes  to  autumn, 
bringing  many  changes  to  each  life, 
and  we  most  sincerely  trust  that 
each  of  our  lives  is  growing  more 
beautiful  as  the*  time  approaches  that 
we,  too,  shall  fade  as  a  leaf.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  the  plan  of  our  heavenly 
Father  that  we  may  so  live  among 
our  fellow  men  that  we  shall  accom- 
plish tasks  he  has  planned  for  us  and 
then,  but  not  until  then,  shall  we 
be  called  to  our  reward. 

Even  in  our  passing  from  life  may 
we  be  a  blessing  to  those  who  come 
after  us  and  thus  shall  the  Winter  of 
Death  be  followed  by  the  Springtime 
of  the  Resurrection. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse.  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  suppHei 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog 
nized    standard   everywhere.      Send    for   catalog. 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  Jt'o'Ji 

Fence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire, 
Barbed  Wire.  Celo  Olasa,  and  Electrio  Fence 
CoBtrollera.  Write  for  free  caulogue. 

AJiifOLD-DAiM  Corp..  Dept  R.,  Mahopac,  N.  T. 

FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  freeze  A  store  your  beef,  poultry,  vege- 
tables, fruit  ft  Ice  cream  In  one  2-tempera- 
ture  cabinet.     Write  for  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
3915  Market  St.      Dept.  G  Phila.  4,  Pa. 


TIMBERLAND  OWNERS — Now  is  the  time 
to  sell  your  timber  or  tlmberland,  when 
prices  are  high  and  demand  good.  We  esti- 
mate, appraise  and  sell  timber  and  timber- 
land,  appraise  forest  fire  and  other  damage 
to  timber  and  farm  land.  Thirty-five  years 
experience. 
THE    FOREST    SERVICE    CO.,    Tyrone,    Pa. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — RnKliah  Welc  i  and  Sr  >tPh 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmers  rf  Traders  Bank  of 
Wantfleld,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  .'56.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh.  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Music   the  fiercest  grief  can  charm, 
And  fate's  severest  rage  disarm. 

— Pope. 


DAIRYMEN'S  LEAGUE  HEAD 
•  LAUDS  FARM  LEADERSHIP 

In  a  letter  which  accompanied  the 
September  milk  checks  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Dairymen's  Leagile  Co- 
operative Association,  Fred  H.  Sex- 
auer,  president,  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  the  leaders  of  the  National 
Orange  and  other  farm  organiza- 
tions.   Mr.  Sexauer  said: 

"Last  week  I  had  a  rare  privilege. 
It  was  to  attend  a  meeting  of  leaders 
of  nineteen  national  organizations. 
Among  them  were  national  organiza- 
tions of  labor,  business,  air  and  rail 
transportation,  veterans,  bankers, 
farmers  and  business  men's  clubs. 
They  were  representatives  of  the  out- 
standing national  organizations  of 
their  kind  in  the  field. 

"For  three  days  they  discussed  with 
great  frankness  the  post-war  prob- 
lems. They  did  not  seek  solutions  at 
this  meeting.  They  sought  under- 
standing of  each  other's  viewpoint. 
It  is  only  after  such  understanding 
that  solutions  can  come. 

"I  watched  with  great  interest  how 
the  leaders  of  such  national  farm  or- 
ganizations as  the  National  Grange 
and  American  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation stood  up  beside  leaders  of  bank- 
ing, steel  manufacturing,  railroad 
management  and  others.  My  conclu- 
sion was  that  every  Grange  patron 
has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  and  con- 
fident in  his  National  Master,  Albert 
Goss.  He  inspires  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  all.  Likewise,  Ed  O'Neal, 
President  of  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  with  his  wisdom, 
his  humor,  his  tolerance,  but  withal 
his  force,  easily  was  an  outstanding 
figure.  Both  men  were  ably  supported 
by  associates  such  as  Kenzie  Bag- 
shaw,  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange; 
Hassil  Schenck,  of  Indiana  Farm 
Bureau,  and  Ransom  Aldrich,  of 
Mississippi  Farm  Bureau. 

"As  I  watched  that  meeting  it 
seemed  clear  that  if  this  country  is 
to  be  led  to  a  sound  economic  and 


social  foundation,  farm  organization 
leaders  would  have  to  play  a  major 
role.  Beside  the  broad  vision  of  these 
men,  the  viewpoint  of  many  business 
and  professional  men  seemed  small 
and  narrow. 

"One  evening  a  vice-president  of  a 
great  railroad  said  to  me,  *It  is  an 
everlasting  surprise  how  much  these 
farm  leaders  know,  not  only  about 
farm  problems,  but  about  the  funda- 
mentals of  banking,  industry,  busi- 
ness, transportation  and  other  eco- 
nomic problems.' 

"That  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  real 
compliment  for  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, for  the  organizations  they  had 
built  and  leaders  they  had  selected. 

"Out  of  that  meeting  and  others 
like  it  are  coming  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  great  part  which 
farmers  and  farming  play  in  the 
happiness,  well-being  and  progress  of 
the  people  of  this  nation.  I  left  that 
meeting  more  proud  than  ever  that  I 
was  a  part  of  agriculture,  of  farming 
and  farm  organizations." 


due  to  the  embargo  on  sales  to  other 
than  government  agencies  while  tur- 
keys were  being  collected  for  holiday 
dinners  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  restrictions  which  do  not 
apply  in  Pennsylvania  this  year; 

3.  A  shortage  of  help;    and 

4.  The  high  price  farmers  had  to 
pay  for  poults. 

"However,"  Mr.  Gasteiger  con- 
tinued, "the  supply  of  poults  was  good 
compared  with  last  year,  and  the 
demand  continued  strong  during  the 
spring  and  early  summer.  Though 
feed  is  reported  of  inferior  quality, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  conducive  to 
leg  weakness,  poults  are  generally 
reported  to  be  doing  well." 

Nationally  growers  will  raise  a 
record  number  of  turkeys  this  year, 
a  total  estimated  at  35,666,000  birds, 
or  8  per  cent  more  than  last  year 
and  4  per  cent  above  the  previous 
record  crop  of  1940,  according  to  pre- 
liminary estimates. 

FAST  THINKING 

He  was  conscious  that  trouble  was 
brewing  when  he  went  out  in  the 
morning.  When  he  got  home  that 
night  he  learned  what  he  had  done. 

With  tears  in  her  eyes  his  wife  ex- 
claimed: "I  know  you  don't  love  me 
— you've  forgotten  my  birthday  I" 

"Darling,"  he  said,  "I'm  more 
sorry  than  I  can  say,  but  it  is  really 
your  fault." 

"My  fault?"  she  exclaimed.  "How 
can  that  be?" 

He  took  her  hand  in  his.  "How 
can  I  remember  your  birthday,"  he 
asked,  "when  there  is  never  anything 
about  you  to  remind  me  that  you  are 
a  day  older  than  you  were  a  year 
ago?" 


PENN  $1  HYBRID 


New  Pennsylvania  Hybrid  Field  Corn 
Adapted  to  Eastern  Conditions.  Bred  by 
Dr.  Williim  H.  Eyster  of  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity. Send  $1.00  for  8  pounds — enough 
to  plant  1  acre.  We  will  send  proper  high 
yielding  variety  postpaid. 


Ask  for  free  Catalog  for  1945.  This  de- 
scribes the  entire  line  of  Penn  Hybrid 
Corns. 


BUCKNELL  RESEARCH 
P.  O.  Box  295,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


'A4  TURKEY  CROP  TO 

BREAK   ALL  RECORDS 

More  Pennsylvania  turkeys  will  be 
available  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  dinners  this  year  than  ever 
before,  E.  L.  Gasteiger,  Agricultural 
Statistician,  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  revealed  in  an  initial 
survey  of  holiday  bird  flocks. 

"Present  indications  are  for  a  1944 
Pennsylvania  turkey  crop  of  1,285,000 
birds,  or  20  per  cent  more  than  last 
year,"  he  said.  "This  would  be  the 
largest  turkey  crop  in  the  State's 
history  and  the  third  year  in  succes- 
sion that  it  has  exceeded  a  million 
birds." 

This  record  crop  will  be  produced 
despite  the  following  adverse  factors: 

1.  Price  ceilings  which  growers 
consider  too  low  compared  with  price 
of  feed,  the  supply  of  which  is  un- 
certain; 

2.  Restrictions   on   sales   last   year 


SELL  NEW- 
USED  CLOTHING 

from  home,  auto,  store.  Men's 
Suits  99c.  Leather  Jackets 
73c.  Overcoats  43c.  Dresses 
I2c.  Ladies  Coals  38c.  Other 
bargains.    Catalog  Free. 

s  &  N 

565A     ROSSEVELT.  CHICAGO 


biCE  of 

^  Prophecy 

V        »         COAST     TO     COAST 
1^       "*        IVI«Y        SUNDAY 


ImUTUAL    system    an^   Orti«»    Si**^ 

King's  Heralds  MaU  Quartet 
FREE !  Radio  Bible  Correspondence  Courses 
Adult*  -  Jnnior  -  Braille  -Spanish  -  Portof  ocM-Gcraaa 

Stations   Broadcasting  Program 

Listed    in    Local 

Newspaper  Radio  Log 


BOX   55       LOS  ANGELES  53    CALIF 
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WILLIAM  PENN'S  DREAM 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

punishable  by  death,  whereas  in  Eng- 
land of  that  day  numerous  crimes 
were  so  punished.  The  poor  and  the 
orphans  were  to  be  cared  for. 
prisoners  were  to  be  well  treated 
and  the  prisons  established  as  work- 
houses, virtually  a  revolutionary  idea 
in  itself.  No  customs  and  taxes  were 
to  be  levied  except  by  law.  Oaths 
were  abolished  and  false  affirmation 
made  punishable  by  the  penalty  of 
perjury. 

As  significant  as  the  list  of  things 
incorporated  in  this  basic  law  of  the 
new  land  was  the  list  of  things 
omitted.  No  restriction  was  placed 
on  immigration.  The  doors,  in  effect, 
were  to  be  left  open  at  all  times  for 
the  oppressed  to  enter.  No  provisions 
were  made  for  forts,  munitions  and 
militia,  for  Penn  deemed  such  provi- 
sions unnecessary.  The  only  possible 
enemies  here  would  be  the  Indians, 
and  these  peoples  were  to  be  given 
the  fairest  treatment  and  the  utmost 
consideration.  It  was  declared  a 
crime  to  sell  rum  to  the  Indians. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  was  there  a 
more  liberal  or  democratic  code  of 
government  framed  up  to  that  time. 
Only  in  the  Rhode  Island  colony  was 
religious  liberty  so  secure.  The  in- 
herent rights  of  man  were  recognized 
such  as  few  times  in  history  before 
or  since.  William  Penn  had  made 
his  dream  come  true. 

The  new  colony  prospered  in  peace 
and  contentment.  More  and  more 
immigrants  arrived  and  were  happily 
absorbed  in  the  making  of  a  new 
world.  Much  of  the  spiritual  impetus 
that  went  into  the  forging  of  the 
United  States  of  America  nearly  a 
century  later  was  given  to  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  this  and  other  colo- 
nies by  the  democracy  moulded  from 
the  dreams  of  William  Penn. 


MILK  CONTRIBUTES 

TO  LONG  LIFE 

Nine  million  people  in  the  United 
States  are  over  65  years  of  age. 
These  figures  from  the  United  States 
census  indicate  that  since  1900,  more 
than  15  years  have  been  added  to  the 
average  person's  life  expectantcy. 
With  the  average  life  span  close  to 
65,  we  now  have  undeniable  evidence 
that  our  nation  is  aging. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  more  attention 
must  be  given  to  preparation  for  old 
age.  Scientists,  all  over  the  country, 
within  the  last  few  years  have  shown 
much  interest  in  this  problem.  How- 
fver,  it  is  the  contention  of  those 
interested  in  geriatrics  (care  of  the 
aged)  that  any  attempt  to  extend  the 
average  life  is  pointless,  if  health 
and  serenity  are  not  to  be  a  part  of 
that  extension.  Investigators  main- 
tain that  we  must  strive  "to  add  life 
to  years  rather  than  years  to  life." 

The  health  of  older  people  could 
be  conserved  better  if  emphasis  were 
placed  on  the  need  for  better  nutri- 
tion at  all  ages.  One  investigator 
points  out  that  health  conservation 
throughout  maturity  would  mean 
less  gambling  with  health  in  old  age. 
ft  18  well  known  that  good  nutrition, 
in  addition  to  "adding  life  to  years," 
plays  an  important  part  in  promot- 
ing longevity  (long  life).  In  general, 
Observations  show  that  good  diet  and 
?ane  living  tend  to  promote  longev- 
ity. 

HiLK  Aids  Health  of  Aged 

Specific  studies  have  shown  that 
^lets  rich  in  calcium  and  lactose,  the 
th^7-^^  milk,  have  helped  to  extend 
ne  lives  of  experimental  animals, 
^he  fact  that  these  two  nutrients  are 
lound  in  milk  and  that  milk,  in  some 
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"Sorry,  No  Stop-Over  This  Trip" 


Ordinarily  range  cattle  stop  over  at  feed-lots  on 
their  way  to  m£u:ket.  There  they  are  finished  on 
full  feed  to  make  the  fat-marbled  stecdss  and 
roasts  that  Americans  love  to  eat. 

But  this  fall,  as  you  know,  range-fed  cattle  are 
reaching  market  in  tremendous  numbers  right 
off  the  pastinres  and  meadows  of  ranches  and 
farms.  The  beef  from  these  cattle  will,  of  course, 
be  leaner  than  much  of  the  beef  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  eating. 

Educating  consumers  to  know  the  advantages 
of  this  leaner  beef  is  a  problem  of  the  livestock 
and  meat  industry.  We,  at  Swift  &  Company, 
realized  this  situation  would  develop  and 
months  ago  went  to  work  on  it.  We  are  doing 
everything  we  can  think  of  to  promote  the  con- 
sumption of  "Utility  Grade"  beef,  as  it  is  classed 
by  Government  inspectors. 

Here's  what  we  are  doing  to  help  merchandise 
your  range-fed  beef: 

1.  RADIO— On  204  Blue-network  stations,  we  are 
using  The  Breakfast  Club  for  six  weeks  to  tell 
millions  of  housewives  how  to  prepare  and 
serve  leaner  cuts  of  meat. 

2.  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  and  LIFE-Double-page 
advertisements,  in  color,  tell  the  same  story 
to  millions  of  readers. 

3.  HOME  ECONOMISTS'  MAGAZINES-More  double- 


page,  color  advertisements  explain  the  prob- 
lem to  an  important  group  of  women  leaders. 

4.  FOOD  TRADE  PUBLICATIONS -Advertisements 

in  14  of  these  papers  tell  meat  dealers  how  to 
promote  the  sale  and  consumption  of  range- 
fed  beef. 

5.  SWIFT  DEALERS— Our  dealers  have  received  a 
special  bulletin  which  brings  them  effective 
store-tested  selling  suggestions.  We  have  also 
supplied  them  with  extensive  store  display 
material. 

6.  SPECIAL  PROMOTIONS-Recipes  and  informa- 
tion have  been  distributed  to  women's  editors 
of  magazines  and  newspapers,  to  home  econ- 
omists and  to  housewives. 

We  have  been  working  on  this  problem  con- 
stantly since  last  June.  We  will  continue  to  mer- 
chandise range-fed  beef  with  all  the  "know-how" 
at  our  command  until  the  beef  marketing  situa- 
tion returns  to  normal. 


SWIFT  &  COMPANY 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


form,  is  usually  a  part  of  of  the  diets 
of  those  who  grow  old  successfully 
may  be  regarded  as  more  than  mere 
coincidence. 

Although  little  is  known  about  how 
the  calcium  is  used  in  the  bodies  of 
the  aged,  it  is  recognized  that  some 
changes  take  place  in  the  soft  tissues 
and  bones  in  late  life.  A  bone  disease 
common  in  older  people,  known  as 
osteoporosis,  is  due  merely  to  long 
time  deficiency  of  dietary  calcium. 
Because  the  bones  of  older  people 
under  these  conditions  have  merger 
stores  of  mineral  elements  and  there- 
fore, tend  to  be  brittle,  fractures  are 
easily  incurred.     Here  it  should  be 


remembered  that  milk  is  an  excellent 
source  of  two  bone-building  minerals, 
calcium  and  phosphorus. 

Not  only  is  milk  valuable  to  the 
diet  of  the  aged  for  the  protection  of 
bones,  but  for  the  maintenance  of 
heart  muscle  and  maintenance  of  in- 
testinal hygiene  are  also  dependent 
on  milk  nutrients.  Thiamine  and 
calcium  are  both  necessary  for  proper 
cardiac  function.  It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  animals  deficient  in  thia- 
mine develop  an  atonic  condition  of 
the  intestinal  tract.  Other  reports  on 
the  diseases  of  the  aged  show  that 
gastro  -  intestinal  abnormalities  are 
associated    with    low    calcium    diets. 


The  value  of  high  protein  diets  in  the 
treatment  of  ulcerative  colitis  and 
similar  conditions  is  another  point 
in  the  favor  of  continuing  use  of 
milk  during  old  age. 


Waitress — So  I  asked  if  his  grape- 
fruit was  juicy. 

Manager — What  did  he  say? 

Waitress — Nothing,  but  I  could 
read  the  answer  in  his  eyes. 


Prof — 'TToung  man,  how  many 
times  have  I  told  you  to  get  to  this 
class  on  time?" 

Student — "I  don't  know.  I  thought 
you  were  keeping  score." 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


GRANGE   RESPONSIBILITIES 


Booster  Night  with  all  its  enthus- 
iasm is  over.  We  are  now  ready  to 
settle  down  to  our  fall  and  winter 
program. 

The  work  of  the  Grange  Lecturer 
is  ever  growing  and  ever  challenging 
our  very  best  in  the  way  of  planning 
for  the  development  of  a  vigorous 
rural  society.  We  need  to  realize  in 
our  planning  that  the  Grange  is  the 
spokesman  for  agriculture.  The  pro- 
grams we  present  in  the  Subordinate 
and  Pomano  Granges  are  the  foun- 
dation of  our  State  Grange  program. 
We  can  only  have  a  vigorous  state- 
wide program  if  Subordinate  and  Po- 
mona Granges  actively  promote  in 
their  own  Grange  a  strong  and  chal- 
lenging program. 

The  Grange,  because  it  speaks  with 
authority  for  agriculture,  must  be 
the  originator  of  a  strong  legislative 
program.  We  cannot  wait  for  some 
other  group  to  formulate  policies  and 
then  take  our  position.  We  must,  if 
we  are  to  lead,  be  the  orginators.  We 
can  only  do  this  if  we  in  our  local 
Granges  recognize  our  responsibility 
to  make  a  thorough  study  of  the 
problems  confronting  us  now.  We 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  we  can 
devise  a  forward  -  looking  program 
only  when  we  ourselves  understand 
the  basic  problems  affecting  rural 
life.  Then,  and  only  then,  we  will  be 
in  a  position  to  chart  a  true  course 
leading  to  a  virile  rural  society. 
During  the  debates  and  discussions 
on  problems  relating  to  rural  life  we 
accomplish  many  worth-while  objec- 
tives. 

First  and  of  paramount  impor- 
tance, we  bring  to  our  membership 
exact   information  on  conditions  af- 


fecting their  daily  living.  This  is 
of  vital  importance  today  when  we 
must  be  armed  with  facts  if  we  are 
to  successfully  promote  the  cause  of 
agriculture.  On  the  personal  side 
you  are  fulfilling  your  specific  duty 
of  leading  in  the  educational  program 
of  the  Grange. 

Secondly  you  will  develop  leader- 
ship. Those  who  participate  in  your 
discussions  will  soon  be  able  to  ef- 
fectively represent  the  Grange  view- 
point before  other  groups.  This  is 
important  because  there  is  widespread 
misunderstanding  of  the  actual  con- 
ditions under  which  farmers  earn 
their  living  among  urban  groups.  It 
is  also  worth  remembering  that  one 
of  the  weaknesses  of  agriculture  to- 
day is  a  lack  of  effective  leadership. 
This  developing  of  the  latent  leader- 
ship abilities  of  your  members  is  also 
another  specific  duty  of  the  Grange 
Lecturer. 

Thirdly  you  will  develop  a  definite 
program  in  your  Grange.  Your  meet- 
ings will  take  on  meaning  because 
you  are  actually  doing  something 
worth  while.  Your  Grange  will  have 
purpose.  It  will  grow  from  just  a 
meeting  to  a  real  organization  where 
people  are  challenged  mentally  and 
where  they  can  participate  in  a  pur- 
poseful program  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  an  alert  and  informed 
rural  society.  Your  Grange  will  grow 
in  prestige  and  membership.  You 
will  gain  the  respect  of  those  outside 
the  gate  as  well  as  your  own  mem- 
bership. Then,  too,  you  can  justly 
claim  to  have  fulfilled  your  duty  as 
a  leader  in  a  great  and  growing  or- 
ganization. 


adolescent  has  been  required  to  ma- 
ture in  the  military  service  too  rapid- 
ly. He  is  required  to  live  up  to  the 
military  discipline  at  the  very  time 
when  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to 
take  on  the  making  of  his  own  deci- 
sions. His  adjustment  back  into  his 
family  with  his  parents  will  depend 
upon  two  things:  his  early  rearing 
by  his  parents  and  the  effect  the  war 
has  had  upon  him. 

Adjustment  to  the  Commimtv 

He  will  expect  much  from  the  com- 
munity since  he  had  to  accept  par- 
ticipation in  the  war  while  the  people 
of  the  community  were  at  home  mak- 
ing money  and  living  in  comparative 
comfort.  He  will  have  advanced  in- 
tellectually and  physically  while  he 
is  away  and  yet  many  of  them  may 
have  retrogressed  emotionally.  He 
will  have  gone  away  as  a  hero  but 
when  he  enters  civilian  life  again  he 
will  feel  the  letdown  and  the  loss  of 
glamour  while  he  is  trying  to  fit  back 
into  the  community  again.  Many 
people  will  thoughtlessly  ask  ques- 
tions that  will  be  very  tiring  for  him 
to  answer.  His  outlook  on  life  will 
have  been  broadened  and  yet  the  com- 
munity will  expect  him  to  fit  back 
into  the  same  niche.  How  can  we 
help  the  serviceman   to  find   his  new 


place  in  the  community  in  a  way  that 
he  can  make  his  contribution? 

Adjustment  to  the  Job 

Immediately  there  will  be  conflicts 
between  the  service  man  and  the  very 
young  civilians  who  never  were  in  the 
service.  Both  will  be  adjusting  to 
jobs  at  the  same  time.  The  very 
young  service  man  will  never  have 
held  a  position  before.  It  will  be  so 
different  from  his  military  type  of 
life  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  him. 
Some  men  will  not  want  their  old 
jobs  back.  They  never  did  like  to  do 
that  type  of  work  anyway.  Some 
men  will  not  find  the  type  of  work 
that  they  are  trained  for  in  the  com- 
munity which  they  left  and  there  will 
be  many  men  who  will  fit  back  into 
their  old  positions  and  be  very  happy 
to  be  there.  There  will  also  be  a  large 
group  of  men  who  will  return  to  col- 
lege to  finish  their  preparation  and 
there  will  be  those  who  will  go  to 
technical  schools  or  for  refresher 
courses  before  being  settled  for  earn- 
ing a  living.  All  of  these  problems 
will  flow  back  into  the  family  group. 
The  family  and  the  community  must 
do  all  they  can  to  help  them  adjust 
to  our  American  way  of  life  and 
make  a  better  democracy  than  ever 
before. 
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OBSTACLES  TO  EFFECTIVE  COMMUNITY   ACTION 

M.  E.  John  * 


The  Rural  Community 

Tackles  Its  Problems 

THE  ADJUSTMENT  OF  THE  RETURNING  SERVICE  MEN 

Mrs.  Marion  McDowell  * 


ALL  civilians — wives,  sweethearts, 
^  sisters,  and  parents — must  pre- 
pare to  help  service  men  adjust  to  the 
new  world  conditions.  They  want  to 
find  the  home  and  community  as  they 
were  yet  they  themselves  will  be 
changed;  also,  the  home  and  com- 
munity will  be  changed.  We  hope 
that  some  men  will  return  with 
familiar  habits  and  personalities  but 
we  can't  expect  this  of  all  of  them. 
The  adjustment  the  service  man  must 
make  falls  into  several  categories: 
adjustment  to  his  wife  or  to  his 
sweetheart,  to  his  parents,  his  chil- 
dren, the  community,  and  to  his  job. 

Adjustment  to  the  Wife  or 
Sweetheart 

If  he  is  engaged  they  will  need 
time  to  get  acquainted  again.  Have 
the  changes  been  too  great  in  his  i)er- 
sonality?  If  it  is  to  the  young  wife 
who  has  had  a  very  short  marriage 
experience  they  must  again  develop 
family  patterns  and  roles  for  each  of 
them.  She  must  give  up  her  job  and 
help  him  to  take  the  role  of  bread- 
winner and  head  of  the  house.  Or  if 
he  is  not  physically  able  she  must 
help  him  accept  the  fact  that  she 
must  work  and  he  take  over  the  man^ 
agement  of  the  home  as  much  as  is 

•  Associate  Professor  of  Home  Economics, 
The  Pennsylvania   State   College. 


possible.  She  as  never  before  must 
practice  discipline  and  self-control  in 
trying  to  make  things  run  smoothly 
regardless  of  how  difficult  it  may  be. 
She  will  have  the  major  adjustment 
to  make.  She  must  remember  not  to 
ask  questions  but  to  let  him  talk  or 
keep  quiet  according  to  the  way  he 
feels.  She  must  help  him  feel  needed 
and  to  assume  responsibility  as  he  is 
able  but  without  pushing  it  onto  him. 
He  will  be  war-weary  and  exhausted. 

Adjustment  to  the  Child 

The  father  may  carry  over  from 
his  military  discipline  the  autocratic 
type  of  behavior  in  his  home  even 
though  he  may  have  been  a  very  co- 
operative democratic  type  of  individ- 
ual when  he  went  into  the  service. 
The  mother  will  need  to  do  all  that 
is  possible  to  prepare  the  child  for  his 
father's  homecoming.  She  must  help 
the  child  to  know  just  as  much  as 
possible  what  the  father  is  like  and 
to  be  happy  to  receive  him.  She  must 
also  prepare  the  father  for  the  best 
approach  to  the  child.  The  father 
will  have  changed,  he  will  have  aged 
while  he  is  away.  As  one  child  re- 
marked when  he  saw  his  father's  i)ic- 
ture,  "Who  is  that  old  man?" 

Adjustment  to  His  Parents 
The    young    boy    who    left    as    an 


AS  THE  community  tackles  its 
L  problems  of  tomorrow,  it  is  im- 
portant that  it  be  so  organized  and  so 
motivated  that  it  can  act  effectively 
in  solving  them.  As  time  has  gone  on 
the  rural  community  has  undergone 
many  changes,  some  of  which  have 
served  to  weaken  its  effectiveness  for 
action.  What  are  the  specific  ob- 
stacles inherent  within  the  commu- 
nity that  stand  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing what  we  want? 

Decline  in  Common  Interest 

In  the  early  days  people  had  nmch 
in  common — common  work,  common 
worship,  and  common  interests  wove 
a  fabric  of  group  life  that  closely  re- 
lated the  settlers.  This  furnished  the 
foundation  for  community  action. 
As  time  has  gone  on,  differences 
among  the  people  have  increased  in 
number  and  in  magnitude.  In  many 
areas  we  have  large  numbers  of  rural 
non-farm  people  who  have  brought 
with  them  an  urban  point  of  view. 
Their  interests  are  largely  in  the 
city.  This  has  had  a  tendency  to 
weaken  the  foundation  of  common 
purpose. 

Then,  too,  the  development  of  spe- 
cialization has  caused  people  to  nar- 
row their  focus  and  to  develop  strong 
interests  which  are  not  common  to 
all.  This  is  even  true  for  those  en- 
gaged in  farming.  For  instance,  we 
now  have  the  fruit  grower,  the  dairy 
farmer,  the  potato  grower,  the  poul- 
tryman,  and  specialists  of  all  sorts. 
The  specialization  of  occupational 
pursuits  has  helped  destroy  the  foun- 
dation of  common  purpose. 

What  are  the  yet  existing  common 
threads  of  interest  which  may  be  used 
as  the  foundation  for  building  a  com- 
munity program?  What  aje  the 
sources  of  appeal  that  can  be  used  in 
interesting  the  fruit  farmer,  the  man 
who  lives  in  the  community  but 
works  in  the  city,  the  merchant,  the 
dairy  farmer?  Every  community 
should  study  its  own  situation  with 
the  aim  of  finding  the  common 
ground  on  which  community  action 
can  be  built. 


*  Extension    Rural    SocloloRist,    The    Penn- 
sylvania  State  College. 


Specialization   Weakens  Citizenship 

We  have  developed  tremendous  re- 
spect  in   America   for   the   specialists 
and   we   must    admit    that    they  have 
contributed  much  to  America's  level 
of  living  but  our  respect  for  them  is 
not    only    in    the    case   of   those   who 
have   worked    with    the    material  ele- 
ments— chemists   and   physicists — but 
also  the  social  planner.    Specialists  in 
fields,  such  as  health,  recreation,  and 
welfare,   have   a   real   contribution  to 
make  but  there  is  a  tendency  for  the 
citizen   to   turn   over  his   responsibil- 
ities in  these  fields  to  the  specialist. 
We    haven't    completely    learned    the 
function    of    the    specialists    and   the 
function    t)f    the    citizen.     Then,   too, 
the  focus  of  our  attention  upon  our 
own   specialty   has   weakened   our  in- 
terests in  the  broader  services  of  the 
community    and,    therefore,    we   have 
minimized    their    imi)ortance.     What 
can  be  done  to  broaden  the  focus  of 
the  average  citizen  so  that  he  comes 
to  realize  that  in  spite  of  his  special- 
ization  he   has   interests   in   common 
with  his  neighbors?    How  can  we  get 
the   individual   to   realize   that  he  is 
significant  and  has  a  place  as  a  cit- 
izen in  the  develoi)ment   of  the  pro- 
grams of  his  community?    How  can 
we  get  him  to  know  how  to  use  the 
services   outside   the   community  and 
adapt  them   to  local   needs?    Leaders 
of   the   community   should   use  every 
opportunity    available    to    develop  on 
the  part  of  the  citizen  an  awareness 
of  his  importance  and  obligation  in 
the  scheme  of  community  life. 

Organizations  Destroy   Community 
Interest 

The  development  of  interest  groups 
has  destroyed  interest  in  the  commU' 
nity.  As  a  result  of  specialization 
and  opportunity  furnished  by  in™' 
provement  in  transportation,  peoplt* 
of  like  interests  now  get  together. 
Around  many  of  these  special  inter- 
est grou])s,  organizations  have  been 
formed  and  so  now  we  have  in  the 
average  community  twenty  some  or- 
ganizations each  dealing  with  a  sej?- 
ment  of  community  life.  We  have 
done  very  little  to  co-ordinate  the  ac- 
tivities of  these  interest  groups  into 
(Concluded  on  page  16.) 


AFTER  FOUR  MONTHS 
D.D.T.  TREATMENT 

REMAINS    EFFECTIVE 

Four  months  after  a  20-acre  wood- 
land tract  in  the  gypsy  moth  infested 
area  of  Lackawanna  County  had  been 
sprayed  by  airplane  with  the  new  in- 
secticide D.D.T.,  the  entire  tract  ia 
still  as  free  of  gypsy  moths,  mosqui- 
toes, flies  and  other  ordinary  insects 
as  it  was  early  in  July  when  first  re- 
ports declared  no  insect  life  existed 
two  months  after  treatment. 

"Results  have  been  nothing  short 
of  amazing,"  declared  Dr.  Thomas  L. 
Guyton,  director.  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  in  making  a  preliminary 
report  on  the  entire  1944  gypsy  moth 
control  program  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  state.  It  is  there  that 
co-operative  efforts  of  the  State  and 
Federal  Departments  of  Agriculture 
in  the  past  12  years  have  partly  de- 
8 1  r  0  y  e  d  and  effectively  prevented 
spread  of  the  pest  over  the  state. 

Not  a  single  gypsy  moth  worm  has 
been  found  all  summer  in  the  isolated 
demonstration  plot  even  though 
there  are  plenty  in  the  general  area, 
Dr.  Guyton  reported.  The  same 
holds  true  for  two  smaller  tracts  that 
were  sprayed  with  D.D.T.  by  ground 
crews  with  power  pumps. 

"There  is  no  question  now  about 
complete  eradication  of  gypsy  moth 
from  Pennsylvania,"  he  added.  "As 
soon  as  sufficient  D.D.T.  and  labor 
can  be  obtained  after  the  war  it 
won't  take  long  to  get  rid  of  the  pest 
which  to  date  has  cost  the  State  and 
Federal  governments  nearly  $5,000,- 
000  in  control  work  alone." 

Two  airplanes  were  used  in  the 
gypsy  moth  program  this  summer. 
Between  May  3  and  June  20  they 
sprayed  1,500  acres  with  cryolite,  best 
known  insecticide  for  this  purpose 
before  the  use  of  D.D.T.  was  dis- 
covered in  1939  by  a  Swiss  scientist 
from  a  formula  made  by  a  German 
and  forgotten  for  nearly  70  years. 
Whereas  only  5  pounds  of  D.D.T. 
per  acre  were  required  for  perfect 
control  of  gypsy  moth,  54  pounds  of 
cryolite  are  required  to  give  partial 
control  when   applied  by   airplane. 

Ground  spray  crews,  working  dur- 
ing the  same  period  as  the  airplanes, 
covered  300  acres  using  cryolite  at 
the  rate  of  9  pounds  per  hundred 
gallons  of  water,  and  an  additional 
300  acres  with  lead  arsenate,  5 
pounds  per  hundred  gallons.  Ap- 
proximately 980  properties  in  7  towns 
and  villages  in  the  infested  area  were 
<^prayed  this  year  by  ground  crews. 


POST-WAR  TRACTORS 

TO  AID  CONSERVATION 

New,  light  but  powerful  tractors 
will  change  the  face  of  American 
agriculture  and  help  to  solve  the 
problem  of  land  wastage  by  erosion. 
Stetson  Clark,  well  known  agricul- 
tural writer,  says  in  Ethyl  News, 
publication  of  Ethyl   Corporation. 

"Unquestionably  the  most  impor- 
tant power  application  in  American 
agriculture  right  now  is  in  carrying 
^ut  of  soil  conservation  practices," 
■Mr.  Clark  declares.  "Power  promises 
a  Way  out  of  the  wastage  of  land  that 
naa  been  going  on." 

Power  as  represented  by  the  mod- 
ern tractor  can  speed  the  adoption  of 
contour  plowing,  strip-cropping,  ter- 
racing, and  other  soil-saving  steps,  it 
^s  pointed  out. 

*Straight-row  plowing  in  this  land 
of  tempestuous  climate  has  led  to 
dangerous  erosion,  and  loss  of  the 
rich,  life-giving  top  soil  by  rain 
paters  rushing  in  unchecked  course, 
^echanized  farming  with  the  advent 
of  power  machines  sped  the  process, 


for  bigger  fields  were  plowed,  but  still 
laid  out  in  rectangular  lines. 

"Now,  however,  we  are  learning 
how  to  slow  down  the  little  drops  of 
water  and  power  is  helping  in  this 
revolution  of  farming  methods. 

"Contour  plowing — plowing  in  a 
curving  line  across  the  flow  of  run- 
off rather  than  up  and  down  a  slope — 
is  one  major  step  in  soil  conservation, 
for  example,  and  tractors  lend  them- 
selves to  contouring.  The  driver 
doesn't  have  to  keep  yelling  to  ii  trac- 
tor to  ^get  over  there.'  It  can  follow 
a  curving  row  just  as  easily  as  a 
straight  row.  Not  only  that,  it  cuts 
down  the  cost  and  labor  of  tillage.  It 
makes  possible  soil  conservation  prac- 
tices for  which,  in  a  more  laborious 
era  of  farming,  there  wasn't  the  time, 
or  for  which  the  strength  of  man  and 
beast  was  not  adequate." 

Soils  eroded  by  improper  cultiva- 
tion "are  almost  surely  deficient  in 
loam,"  Mr.  Clark  continues.  "If  they 
arc  soils  in  which  the  mineral  ele- 
ment is  largely  clay  rather  than  sand, 
that  makes  the  run-off  problem  just 
so  much  more  difficult  when  it  rains. 
Even  a  gentle  rain  may  not  sink  in 
much  in  such  soils.  Furrows  that 
slope  ever  so  slightly  may  l)ec(»nie 
runlets. 

"The  only  way  to  correct  such  a 
condition  is  to  build  up  the  loam  con- 
tent by  jdowing  under  or  working  in 
vegetable  material  that  will  rot  and 
become  loam. 

"Here  the  tractor  comes  into  the 
picture  again.  A  few  days  with  a 
tractor  and  a  gang  of  ])lows  or  a  disc 
harrow,  and  the  power  farmer  of  to- 
day can  slap  a  cover  crop  onto  his 
corn  or  cotton  land  at  little  expense. 
Then,  later  on,  he  can  work  it  into 
the  soil  and  condition  his  land  for 
I)lanting.  And  his  work  still  won't 
get  ahead  of  him.  He  can  do  it  five 
to  ten  times  faster  than  he  could  with 
horses  or  mules. 

"Where  soils  are  of  the  non-absorb- 
ent type  our  farmers  are  now  work- 
ing their  tractors  double  time.  Con- 
touring, strip-cropping,  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  terracing  and  a 
master  run-off  control  system,  com- 
prise the  first-aid  technique  of  ero- 
sion control.  But  these  practices  are 
also  being  backed  up  by  fundamental 
soil-building  operations  that  are  in- 
creasing soil  productivity  every  year 
rather  than  depleting  it." 

Much  has  been  learned  about  soils 
recently,  and  still  more  is  waiting  to 
be  <liscovered,  Mr.  Clark  adds. 

"In  the  agricultural  era  we  are 
coming  into,  more  tillage  will  be 
called  for,  but  not  necessarily  more 
plowing.  Perhaps  there  has  been  too 
much  plowing.  Some  authorities 
think  so.  In  the  period  of  American 
agriculture  that  is  in  the  making 
every  farmer  with  plenty  of  power  at 
his  disposal  will  plan  against  wind 
and  wate^r  before  he  begins  cultiva- 
tion and  before  he  lays  out  a  farming 
l)rogram. 

"Rather  than  thinking  in  terms  of 
one  crop  he  will  think  in  terms  of  a 
balanced  variety  of  crops — and  will 
have  a  plan  of  cropping  for  building 
and  conserving  soil  in  addition  to  his 
cash  crops.  Usually,  raising  livestock 
will  be  a  part  of  the  program.  A 
fenced-in  farm  wood  lot  and  even  a 
wild-life  preserve  can  logically  be  a 
part  of  the  new,  more  sensible  use  of 
power  on  the  farm. 

"We've  been  bucking  nature,  but 
you  can't  buck  nature — even  with  a 
tractor.   Nature  doesn't  hold  with  the 


same  system  of  cropping  that  worked 
in  Eur(jpe.  A  tractor  can  make  a  row 
as  straight  as  a  Victory  gardener  can 
lay  one  out  with  a  ball  of  twine.  But 
in  her  over-all  plan  of  soil  i)rescrva- 
tion  and  soil  building,  nature  doesn't 
hold  with  straight  rows — not  in 
America.  We  are  beginning  to  find 
that  out." 


SIX  MILLION  FEWER 

CHICKENS  RAISED 

The  number  of  chickens  raised  on 
Pennsylvania  farms  in  1944  dropped 
more  than  six  million,  or  15  per 
cent  below  the  1943  record,  but  was 
22  per  cent  greater  than  the  average 
for  the  10-year  period,  1933  to  1942, 
a  recent  Federal-State  survey  dis- 
closes. 

Preliminary  estimates  for  this  year 
show  a  total  of  34,808,000  with  ap- 
proximately 41   million  last  year. 

There  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  number  of  farm  chickens  since 
1940  w  h  e  n  about  26,500,000  were 
raised.  In  the  following  year  this 
number  was  increased  by  more  three 
million  and  roughly  two  million 
more  were  raised  in  1942  than  in 
1941.  The  greatest  increase  came  last 
year  when  more  than  nine  million 
additicmal  chickens  were  raised  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year. 

Principal  factors  infiuencing  the 
decline  for  1944  include  last  Spring's 
over-supply  of  eggs,  increased  costs 
for  feed,  and  lower  prices  received 
by  farmers  for  eggs,  observers  say. 


1944  WOOL  CLIP 

Wool  production  this  year  from 
Pennsylvania  sheep  totaled  2,498,- 
000  pounds,  which  was  74,000  less 
than  last  year  when  10,000  more 
sheep  were  sheared. 

The  clip  averaged  7.5  pounds  of 
wool  per  sheep,  the  same  as  last  year 
and  the  average  for  the  10-year  pe- 
riod, 1933-1942.  The  total  clip  was 
approximately  400,000  pounds  under 
the  10-year  average.  A  total  of  333,- 
000  sheep  were  shorn  this  year  com- 
pared with  343,000  last  year  and  the 
10-year   average   of  386,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA  STILL 

FIRST  ICE  CREAM  STATE 

Pennsylvania  maintained  in  1943 
its  position  as  the  leading  state  in 
the  nation  in  production  of  ice  cream 
with  a  total  of  48,359,000  gallons,  or 
enough  to  provide  each  man,  woman 
and  child  in  the  state  with  approxi- 
mately 20  quarts,  according  to  a  pre- 
liminary report  on  dairy  products 
manufactured  last  year,  prepared  by 
the  Federal  -  State  Crop  Reporting 
Service  in  co-operation  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Internal 
Affairs. 

Although  last  year's  ice  cream  pro- 
duction in  this  state  was  nearly  six 
million  gallons  under  the  all-time 
1942  record  of  54,256,000  gallons,  it 
was  offset  in  part  by  a  1,305  per  cent 
increase  in  the  manufacture  of  sher- 
bets for  the  first  full  year  that  gov- 
ernment restrictions  on  ice  cream 
manufacturing  were  in  operation.  In 
1942  sherbets  totaled  only  241,000 
gallons,  but  3,386,000  gallons  were 
manufactured  in  1943. 

There  was  a  substantial  increase  in 
the  amount  of  ice  cream  manu- 
factured for  direct  retail  sale,  the 
3,277,000  gallons  made  for  this  pur- 
pose being  half  a  million  gallons 


more  than  the  year  previous.  Whole- 
s  a  1  e  manufacturers  dropped  nearly 
6,400,000  gallons  to  a  total  of  slightly 
more  than  45  million  gallons. 

Pennsylvania  has  ranked  first  in 
ice  cream  manufacture  continuously 
since  1939.  Last  year  New  York 
ranked   second  and   California   third. 


TIMOTHY   SEED 

Although  National  production  of 
timothy  seed  this  year  is  18  per  cent 
under  last,  Pennsylvania  farmers 
harvested  more .  than  a  million 
pounds  which  is  approximately  200,- 
000  pounds  more  than  produced  in 
1943. 

Federal-State  estimates  show  that 
24,000  bushels  of  timothy  seed  has 
been  produced  on  Pennsylvania 
farms  this  year  compared  with  19,- 
600  last  year.  The  crop  came  from 
8,500  acres  with  a  yield  per  acre  of 
2.85  bushels.  Last  year  7,000  acres 
were  liarvested  with  a  yield  of  2.80 
bushels. 

For  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
current  supplies  of  timothy  seed,  in- 
cluding production  and  carry  over, 
are  about  5  per  cent  less  than  1943, 
but  approximately  17  per  cent  larger 
than  the  4-year  average,  1939  to  1942. 
1942. 


HIGHWAY  BUILDING 

SOURCE  FOR  JOBS  IN 

POST-WAR  ERA 

Commenting  on  post-war  plans 
contemplated  by  the  State  Highway 
Department,  Secretary  of  Highways, 
John  U.  Shroyer  asserted  that  Amer- 
ica has  "a  greater  obligation  to  re- 
habilitate the  war  traffic-damaged 
state  highways  of  this  nation  than  to 
reconstruct  similarly  war  -  damaged 
areas  in  other  countries." 

""With  the  return  of  our  boys  from 
the  seven  seas,  we  want  to  say  to 
those  who  seek  employment  from  us 
that  "we  have  the  work  and  have 
been  waiting  for  you  to  do  the  job," 
Shroyer  said.  "We  don't  want  to 
have  to  tell  them  that  'it's  too  bad, 
but  it  was  deemed  advisable  by  those 
in  authority  to  care  for  stricken  areas 
in  foreign  lands  before  ministering 
to  our  own.' 

"Unless  one  travels  our  highways 
regularly,  and  knows  the  conditions 
that  exist  and  realize  the  burden 
war-time  traffic  has  demanded  of  our 
highways,  it's  difficult,  perhaps,  for 
him  to  realize  that  'construction  be- 
gins at  home. 

"If  we  do  not  do  this,  the  first 
thing  we  know  we'll  be  told  how  won- 
derful are  the  highways  of  our  Allies 
in   comparison  to  our  own.' 

"Furthermore,  there  is  a  fine  op- 
portunity for  post-war  employment 
liere,  of  course  with  Federal  co- 
operation. A  Public  Works  con- 
struction program  under  the  compe- 
titive contract  system  will  aid  in 
providing  for  excess  employment 
above  the  requirements  of  industry." 


A  soldier  on  the  march  felt  some- 
thing in  his  boot.  His  toe  became 
painful  and  he  was  limping  badly 
by  the  time  he  got  back  to  his  camp. 

He  took  off  his  boot  and  sock  to 
bathe  his  blistered  foot  and  found 
a  pellet  of  paper  lodged  in  the  toe 
of  the  sock,  on  which  was  written: 
"God  bless  the  soldier  who  wears 
these  socks." 


INSTRUCTIONS  FOLLOWED 

Man  instructor:  "I  am  putting 
this  rivet  in  the  correct  position; 
when  I  nod  my  head,  hit  it  real  hard 
with  your  hammer."  She  did.  He 
woke  up  next  day  in  the  hospital. 
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Grange  Elections 

NOVEMBER   is  the  month  for   electing   officers   in   the    Subordinate 
Granges.    This  is  a  duty  that  should  have  careful  thought  and  con- 
sideration in  advance  of  the  election  meeting.    The  chances  of  a  suc- 
cessful Grange  year  in  1945  will  be  greatly  enhanced  if  you  select  a  capable 
and  conscientious  corps  of  officers  for  your  Grange  next  month. 


Lest  We  Forget 


AGAIN,  we  want  to  say  that  it  is  important  for  every  rural  voter  to  cast 
^\    his  or  her  ballot  on  election  day.     Our  one  vote  may  not  "save  the 
Nation,"  but  by  exercising  this  privilege  we  can  make  our  greatest 
contribution  toward  good  government. 

In  the  1940  presidential  election,  more  people  stayed  home  from  the 
polls  than  voted  for  the  successful  candidate  for  President.  Thirty  million 
citizens  could  have  voted  and  did  not.  It  is  not  a  record  to  be  proud  of  in 
Free  America. 


^   ■ 


Free  Enterprise 


THE  National  Editorial  Association,  at  a  recent  meeting  in  Milwaukee, 
awarded  first  prize  in  an  editorial  contest  to  George  W.  Hopkins, 
Eustis,  Florida.  The  prize  was  given  for  the  best  editorial  on  "Free 
Enterprise"  in  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Hopkins'  editorial 
should  be  thoughtfully  read  by  every  citizen  of  our  Country.   He  said: 

"Free  enterprise  is  not  a  political  term.  Some  people  seem  to  think  that 
as  soon  as  one  begins  to  advance  the  idea  that  American  business,  industry, 
commerce  or  agriculture  was  built  up  on  free  enterprise  in  this  country,  one 
must  be  a  Republican. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  free  enterprise  is  a  basic  American  principle,  as  free 
from  politics  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  itself.  It  came  into 
being  with  the  Constitution.  It  emerged  from  such  episodes  in  American 
history  as  *the  Boston  Tea  party,'  and  drew  its  first  baptism  of  blood  at 
Bunker  Hill. 

"The  implication  of  free  enterprise  is  simple,  straightforward  and  honor- 
able. It  derives  its  rights  from  a  natural  human  impulse;  the  right  of  the 
individual  to  the  initiative,  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  guaranteed  in  the  Con- 
stitution; liberties  bought  with  the  blood  of  patriots  who  'pledged  their 
lives  and  their  sacred  honor'  to  establish  those  liberties. 

"The  American  people  have  never  surrendered  their  liberties  to  their  rep- 
resentatives, or  the  government,  which  is  of,  by  and  for  the  people.  What- 
ever liberties  we  have  lost  through  these  agencies  has  been  usurped  by  them 
by  assuming  powers  not  found  in  the  Constitution. 

"Our  form  of  government  is  definitely  set  up  for  the  congress  to  follow. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congressmen  have  taken  solemn 
oath  that  they  will  'defend'  the  Constitution  against  all  enemies. 

"If  Congress  had  dutifully  considered  this  sworn  obligation,  free  enter- 
prise would  today  be  a  fact  instead  of  a  tradition. 

"Congress  can,  and  should,  reverse  its  trend  and  return  to  the  basic 
principles  of  the  American  enterprise  system.  If  such  action  is  not  volun- 
tary on  the  part  of  the  Congressmen,  the  American  people  have  the  right  to 
replace  every  mother's  son  who  has  by  voice  and  vote  indicated  that  he  has 
little  or  no  regard  for  Constitutional  government. 

"Free  enterprise  has  financed  two  world  wars.  It  has  created  more 
wealth  among  130,000,000  people  than  exists  in  the  rest  of  the  world;  it  has 
enabled  us  to  spend  approximately  400,000,000,000  of  dollars  to  train,  equip 


and  mechanize  an  army  to  fight  for  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  for  our- 
selves, and  that  other  peoples  may  be  enriched.  Therefore,  free  enterprise  ig 
not  a  selfish  system  as  claimed  by  some;  it  is  not  founded  upon  greed.  It 
is  based  on  human  initiative  and  the  right  to  create,  share,  enjoy  and  spend 
the  wealth  amassed  by  our  individual  and  collective  efforts  as  a  people. 

"As  Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  especially  as  Americans,  we  will 
not  surrender  free  enterprise  to  national  socialism;  to  any  system  of  pater- 
nalism; to  bureaucracy  or  dictatorship.  Such  agencies  haye  been  the  down- 
fall of  governments  since  the  beginning  of  history,  because  they  fail  to 
recognize  a  fundamental  human  right — the  right  to  'life,  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness'  and  the  right  to  the  wealth  the  individual  has  honestly 
earned  by  creative  genius  and  the  sweat  of  the  brow. 

"Free  enterprise  is  American  democracy  in  action!" 


BRENCKMAN  ATTENDS 

GRANGE  ANNIVERSARY 

Towamensing  Grange,  Patrons  of 
Husbandry,  a  leading  Carbon  County 
organization,  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary,  August  26,  when 
over  a  hundred  members  and  their 
families  attended,  as  well  as  visiting 
Grange  members,  who  extended  con- 
gratulations on  the  occasion.  The 
event  continued  for  two  sessions, 
afternoon  and  evening.  Leading 
county  officials  were  among  the 
speakers  at  both  meetings,  and  a  key- 
note address  was  given  by  National 
Grange  representative,  Fred  Brenck- 
man,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  who  is 
an  ex-Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
Secretary.  He  highly  complimented 
the  Grange  on  its  usefulness  to  the 
community  and  the  county,  and  told 
of  its  early  struggles,  and  the  expan- 
sion of  its  service  over  a  period  of  a 
quarter  century.  Today  the  Grange 
has  180  members. 

He  hoped  that  there  will  be  plenty 
of  work  after  the  war;  he  added  that 
all  walks  of  life  will  benefit  thereby, 
with  agricultural  machinery  of  high 
order  of  efficiency  in  use,  the  best  of 
farm  home  equipment,  automobiles, 
etc.  He  predicted  an  expansion  of 
the  good  roads  program,  and  regarded 
the  Grange  as  a  power  in  agricultural 
expansion,  even  beyond  our  fondest 
dreams.  He  organized  the  Towamen- 
sing Grange  and  has  been  a  member 
of  it  ever  since. 

Carbon's  District  Attorney,  Carl 
Neihoff,  was  also  an  interesting 
speaker,  detailing  "Building  of  a 
Rural  Community."  He  praised  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  the  Grange 
is  a  power  in  keeping  the  family  to- 
gether and  the  community  function- 
ing aright,  that  it  stands  firmly  on 
the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God  and 
always  labors  for  health  and  worth- 
while workmanship.  "On  the  farm 
there  is  no  place  for  loafers,"  he  de- 
clared. High  praise  was  given  the 
local  Grange  for  its  constructive  serv- 
ice throughout  the  years. 

Rev.  Wahrman,  pastor  of  Trachs- 
ville  and  Towamensing  Churches,  of 
which  nearly  all  the  local  Grangers 
are  members,  stated  that  the  former 
charge  is  nearly  100  years  old,  while 


the  latter  is  150  years  in  existence. 
He  opened  the  afternoon  session  with 
prayer.  A  very  large  percentage  of 
the  service  men  from  the  area  men- 
tioned by  the  Gospel  minister,  are 
products  of  the  local  Grange. 

Patriotic  numbers  and  instrumen- 
tal musical  features  were  enjoyed 
throughout,  when  the  following  were 
heard  in  numbers:  Pomona  Master 
Earl  Dieter,  an  evening  speaker; 
afternoon  welcoming  speaker,  Alex 
Billig;  17  women  and  girls  giving  a 
tableaux,  "Woman's  Work  Is  Never 
Done";  Grange  Spirit,  Lois  Kunkle; 
Community  Work,  N.  Rahn,  farm 
agent  (stressing  community  work), 
later  showing  important  farm  slides; 
Miss  WTielan,  representative  Home 
Economics,  in  a  beautiful  greeting; 
six  Past  Masters,  Pomona  Master, 
and  District  Deputy,  in  impressive 
presentation  of  the  Birthday  Cake. 

Evening  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
McKinley  was  followed  by  a  message 
on  Grange  Functions,  by  the  Hon. 
J.  J.  Marks,  and  instrumental  num- 
bers by  Fogel,  Bonser  and  Billig; 
W.  H.  Snyder  gave  a  very  interest- 
ing history  of  the  Towamensing 
Grange  organization  and  work.  N. 
M.  Rahn's  pictures  were  a  most  beau- 
tiful characterization  of  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  grounds  at  the  churches 
and  the  Grange  hall,  the  latter  being 
in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  settings 
of  this  section.  Slides  were  shown  of 
roads  and  autos  of  1918-1919,  high- 
wheelers  and  high  pressure  tires,  etc., 
the  vogue  when  the  Grange  was  born. 
Silver  star  certificates  were  given  by 
Fred  Brenckman  to  seven  still  active 
character  members,  Elvin  O.  Smith, 
first  Overseer  and  local  founder  of 
Towamensing  Grange;  W.  E.  Sny- 
der, first  Master;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Snyder, 
Russell  Snyder,  Claude  Snyder,  Wm. 
Eckhardt  and  John  Fogel.  "Brother- 
hood" was  a  wonderfully  well  pre- 
sented theme,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley, Palmerton.  Evelyn  Kemer- 
er's  declamation,  "Our  Grange  Folks," 
was  enjoyed  as  well  as  Pomona  Mas- 
ter greeting  s — Oscar  Praetorius, 
Monroe-Pike,  W.  H.  Snyder,  E. 
Dieter,  and  others. 

The  supper  session,  with  viands 
prepared  by  the  local  Grange  ladies, 
was  a  long-to-be-remembered  treat. 


HOTEL  RESERVATIONS  FOR  STATE  MEETING 

The  Penn-Harris  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  at  its  72nd  Annual  Session  in  Harrisburg,  December  12, 
13,  and  14. 

Requests  for  reservations  at  this  hotel  should  be  sent  to  Joab  K. 
Mahood,  Secretary,  427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Penna.  We 
have  been  allotted  a  limited  number  of  rooms  at  the  following  rates:— 

Double  room,  with  bath,  two  people $6.60 

Double  room,  with  bath,  two  people $5.50 

Single  room,  with  bath    $3.30 

Single  room,  running  water   $2.75 

Requests  for  reservations  at  other  Harrisburg  hotels  or  at  private 
homes  should  be  made  to  the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  W. 
Crist,  Secretary,  114  Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Penna. 
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NATIONAL  GLEANINGS 

Post-war  problems  were  discussed 
at  a  three-day  meeting  at  Spring 
Lake,  N.  J-,  September  7,  8  and  9, 
attended  by  officers  of  the  National 
Grange  and  22  other  industry,  labor, 
agriculture  and  civic  groups. 

The  meeting  was  the  third  in  a 
series  planned  to  bring  together  lead- 
ers in  the  various  fields  to  work  to- 
ward the  common  goal  of  post-war 
prosperity.  Already  they  have  made 
great  progress. 

"One  result,"  commented  National 
Grange  Master  Albert  S.  Goss,  "has 
been  that  these  groups,  commonly 
supposed  to  have  many  conflicting  in- 
terests, found  that  they  have  more  in- 
terests in  common." 

A  large  part  of  the  time  at  Spring 
Lake  was  taken  up  in  discussion  of 
post-war  foreign  trade;  its  effect  on 
industry,  agriculture  and  labor.  All 
the  interested  groups  agreed  on  the 
need  for  a  vigorous  foreign  trade 
after  the  war. 

It  was  the  consensus  that  the 
United  States  never  has  had  a  for- 
eign trade  policy  comparable  to  that 
of  other  nations  engaged  in  large- 
scale  international  commerce.  Our 
foreign  trade  policy,  it  was  agreed, 
should  recognize  both  surplus  and  de- 
ficit commodities.  The  policy  should 
be  to  balance  the  two  in  order  to  give 
the  nation  the  highest  obtainable  liv- 
ing standard. 

Other  representatives  of  the  Grange 
attending  the  meeting  were  Kenzie  S. 
Bagshaw,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa.,  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee,  and 
Walter  P.  Cotton,  of  the  National 
Grange  headquarters. 


State  Granges  are  reporting  record 
meetings  all  across  the  country.  The 
latest  are  Tennessee  and  South  Caro- 
lina. In  those  states  annual  sessions 
held  just  recently  were  attended  by 
record  numbers. 


Farm  problems  take  up  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  reconversion  blueprint 
outlined  by  War  Mobilization  Direc- 
tor James  F.  Byrnes  in  his  report 
to  President  Roosevelt.  The  report 
affords  the  basis  for  working  out  a 
well-rounded  program. 

Byrnes  made  it  plain,  however,  that 
because  of  mounting  food  surpluses 
and  the  high  rate  of  food  production, 
the  farm  problem  is  regarded  as  a 
major  one.  Congress  has  authorized 
the  government  to  support  32  farm 
commodities,  including  all  the  major 
ones,  at  not  less  than  90  per  cent  of 
parity  for  at  least  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  war. 

That  means  for  two  full  calendar 
years  after  the  end  of  both  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  wars.  If  the  both 
wars  are  over  next  year,  that  means  a 
guaranteed  price  through  1947.  One 
crop,  cotton,  is  guaranteed  at  92^ 
per  cent  of  parity,  the  others  at  90. 

Bynes  estimated  that  the  govern- 
nient  may  have  to  spend  two  billion 
dollars  next  year  in  order  to  make 
good  its  price-support  commitment. 
Congress  has  not  yet  voted  the  funds 
for  such  a  program,  but  Byrnes  made 
^t  plain  that  he  expects  the  commit- 
nient  will  be  honored. 

If,"  he  said,  "as  a  result  of  re- 
duced demand,  the  market  price  drops 
oelow  the  support  price,  the  govern- 
J^ent  must  buy  the  surplus  if  it  is 
^oing  to  support  prices." 

rarm  leaders  here  saw  as  sig- 
nificant the  fact  that  Byrnes  spoke 
repeatedly  of  the  90  per  cent  of  parity 
guarantee,  but  said  nothing  of  a  pro- 
J'lsion  in  the  Price  Control  Act  ex- 
Jjnsion  passed  in  June  directly  the 
president  to  "use  all  lawful  means" 
^0  assure  farmers  not  less  than  parity. 


The  government  is  searching  earn- 
estly for  foreign  markets  as  a  safety 
valve  on  our  already  large  food  sur- 
plus and  production  rates  currently 
138  per  cent  of  post  war. 

Byrnes  was  not  optimistic  that  ex- 
port markets  would  take  the  differ- 
ence between  our  expanded  produc- 
tion and  peace-time  domestic  food 
consumption.  "We  must  realize,"  he 
said,  "that  there  are  difficulties.  Our 
price  level  is  higher  than  for  similar 
commodities  in  other  producing 
areas." 

Many  economists  doubt  if  the  price 
level  will  be  maintained.  The  90  per 
cent  of  parity  guarantee  does  not 
mean  that  farm  commodities  will  be 
supported  at.  90  per  cent  of  their  pres- 
ent prices. 

If  the  price  of  goods  farmers  buy 
declines,  then  "parity"  as  it  is  now 
figured  for  his  produce  also  comes 
down.  The  National  Grange  long  has 
argued  for  a  more  modern  and  equit- 
able form  of  computing  parity  in 
order  to  remove  the  inequities  as  be- 
tween commodities  resulting  from  the 
present  archaic  1909-1914  base. 


pieces  of  proposed  farm  legislation. 
These  include  revival  of  crop  insur- 
ance, rural  electrification,  the  Hobbs 
anti-racketeering  bill,  and  the  Pace- 
Bankhead  bill  to  compel  the  inclusion 
of  labor  costs  in  computing  parity. 


It  begins  to  look  as  if  the  modern- 
izing and  streamlining  of  farm  credit 
machinery  will  have  to  wait  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  Congress 
has  been  busy  on  surplus  property, 
reconversion  and  unemployment  leg- 
islation since  the  members  came  back 
from  the  national  conventions. 

Hearings  on  the  Cooley  bill  to 
establish  a  centralized  system  of  farm 
credit  management  have  been  de- 
layed. For  various  reasons  it  has 
been  impossible  to  reopen  hearings 
and  it  now  appears  that  these  w^ll  be 
delayed  at  least  until  after  the  elec- 
tion. 

The  same  is  true  on  several  other 


ROAD  SITUATION  CALLS  FOR 
VERY  CAREFUL  LEGISLATION 

Senator  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads,  has  reported 
out  a  bill,  S.  2105,  authorizing  appro- 
priations of  $650,000,000  a  year  for 
highways,  for  each  of  the  three  post- 
war years.  Under  the  bill  $250,000,- 
000  annually  is  earmarked  for  proj- 
ects on  the  Federal-aid  highway  sys- 
tem; the  sum  of  $200,000,000  is  allo- 
cated for  the  principal  secondary  and 
feeder  roads,  including  farm-to-mar- 
ket roads  and  rural  mail  and  school 
bus  routes;  the  remaining  $200,000,- 
000  is  to  be  used  on  the  Federal-aid 
highway  system  in  urban  areas. 

Heretofore,  Federal-aid  highway 
funds  have  been  matched  by  the 
states  on  a  50-50  basis.  Under  the 
Hayden  bill,  matching  would  be  on 
the  60-40  basis,  with  the  states  con- 
tribuing  the  smaller  amount.  Under 
this  plan,  we  would  get  a  smaller 
mileage  of  improved  roads  than  if 
matching  were  on  the  50-50  basis. 

According  to  the  Hayden  bill,  the 
sum  of  $450,000,000  would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  states  on  the 
basis  of  the  existing  formula,  one- 
third  for  population,  one-third  for 
post  road  mileage,  and  the  remaining 
third  for  area.  The  remaining  $200,- 
000,000  is  earmarked  for  use  on  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  in  cities  of  5,000 
population,  or  more. 

There  is  general  agreement 
throughout  the  country  regarding  the 
need  of  a  post-road  highway  program. 


but  there  are  sharp  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  money 
that  should  be  authorized  in  this  con- 
nection. The  National  Grange  and 
various  other  groups  that  have  given 
thought  to  the  matter  favor  such  Fed- 
eral appropriations  as  the  states  can 
match  on  a  50-50  basis,  without  rais- 
ing automotive  taxes  or  going  into 
debt. 


CLEARFIELD  COUNTY 

GRANGE  CELEBRATES 

60th  BIRTHDAY 

Girard  Grange  No.  788,  Clearfield 
County,  celebrated  its  60th  anni- 
versary September  16,  1944. 

Girard  Grange  has  three  living 
Charter  Members,  Brother  Bowman 
Smith,  Sister  Fannie  B.  Graham, 
and  Sister  Alice  Smith. 

It  held  its  anniversary  meeting  on 
its  regular  meeting  night  September 
21  and  presented  a  Sixty  Year  Serv- 
ice Pin  to  Brother  Bowman  Smith 
who  has  been  a  member  continuously 
for  sixty  years.  Girard  Grange  has 
another  member  who  has  belonged 
continuously  for  fifty-nine  years. 
Brother  Alfred  Krise. 


"Big  Inch,"  the  emergency  pipe 
line  built  by  the  government  and 
running  from  Texas  to  the  East 
Coast,  moved  the  impressive  total  of 
97,400,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  be- 
tween Febrary  13,  1943,  and  February 
29,  1944. 


Voice  (on  telephone) — "My  son 
has  a  severe  cold  and  he  won't  be 
able  to  come  to  school  today." 

Teacher — "Very  well,  sir.  Who  is 
this  speaking,  please?" 

Voice — "This  is  my  father,  sir.** 


PULPWOOD  FLYING  'ROUND  THE  WORLD 


Airborne  cargo  freight 

No  longer  idle  dream 


pULPWOOD  grown  in  the  farm  woodlands  of  America 
^  is  flying  today  to  the  four  corners  of  the  earth 
under  the  impetus  of  war. 


stowage 


As  packaging  for  critical  war  materials  as  well  as  for 
equipment  and  supplies,  American  pulpwood  products 
are  flying  on  giant  air  cargo  planes  to  China  via  the 
Himalaya  mountains,  to  India,  to  Africa,  to  South 
America,  and  to  far-flung  Pacific  bases. 

Pulpwood  meets  military  specifications  for  air  cargo 
packaging  because  it  makes 
boxes    and    cartons    which 
are  both  light  and  strong. 

A  recent  survey  by  the 
OfIic<3  of  War  Information 
disclosed  that  air  cargoes 
totalling  22,000,000  pounds 
were  flown  from  remote 
corners  of  the  world  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  1944. 
Millions  more  pounds  of 
finished  goods  have  been 
flown  from  this  country  to 
our  troops  and  our  Allies. 

An  official  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Requirements 
recently  stated: 

**Airborne  freight  is  no 
longer  Uk  idle  dream.  We 


can   look    forward    to   the   permanent   use   of   aircraft 
for  the  shipment  of  cargo  freight  when  peace  returns. 

Fibre-board  containers  made  of  pulpwood,  he  added, 
offer  one  of  the  most  successful  answers  to  the  problem 
of  finding  packaging  which  combines  the  greatest  possi* 
ble  protection  with  the  lightest  weight. 

**The  three  necessary  components  of  air  cargo,**  say* 
OWI,  **are  (1)  lightness,  (2)  strength,  and  (3)  'stc 
factor.** 

Paper-board  boxes,  such 
as  the  famous  V>box, 
represent  a  great  im- 
provement over  the  pre- 
war cardboard  box  which 
collapsed  under  rough 
handling  or  when  wet. 
Today  these  pulpwood- 
base  containers  stand  up 
like  a  wooden  box,  can 
float  for  hours  in  the  se« 
without  admitting  water 
to  their  contents,  and 
have  the  added  factor  of 
being  the  lightest  form 
of  container. 

The  Army  and  Navy  think  so  highly  of  the  V-box, 
for  example,  that  a  half  billion  of  them  will  be  shipped 
overseas  this  year. 

While  many  improvements  have  been  made  in  the 
pulpwood  fibre  and  paper-board  container,  even  greater 
developments  are  expected  after  the  war  as  air  freight 
becomes  an  important  factor  in  international  rivalry 
for  world  trade. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Cbairmam,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum* 
baugh.  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

B\f  Home  Economics  Committee 


DEAR  SON: 

I  walked  by  the  brook  today,  son, 
Where  you  fished  so  oft  before; 

The  sound  of  the  brook  was  lonely; 
Could  it  possibly  guess  the  score? 

I  thought  of  you  as  a  lad,  son, 

With  your  birch  pole  and  tin  can 
of  bait; 
Then    I    knew    that    the    brook    was 
lonely 
As  it  guessed  that  this  year  you'd 
be  late. 

The  little  birch  bridge  which  you 
built,  son, 
Is  standing  up  graceful  and  strong 
As   though   awaiting  your  footsteps 
And  saying  "Now  what  can  be 
wrong  ?" 

The  dam  which  you  made  'cross  the 
brook,  son. 
Seems   to  whisper   "I'll   hold  back 
for  him 
And  after  this  turmoil  is  over 

He'll  be  back  for  his  usual  swim." 

How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  these 
things,  son; 

To  others  they  may  seem  so  small, 
But  we  understand,  don't  we  darling? 

And  to  us  they  never  will  pall. 

I  left  the  scene  of  these  memories 
With  a  prayer  on  my  lips  to  our 
God 
To  put  quick  an  end  to  this  horror. 
After  all,  it  is  up  to  Our  Lord. 

Mom. 


WINTER  BOUQUETS 

May  D.  Kemp 

As  our  fresh  flowers  disappear  with 
the  frosty  nights,  we  turn  to  our  win- 
ter bouquet  materials  to  add  interest 
to  our  rooms  and  tables. 

If  our  victory  gardens  have  had 
space  for  the  silver  honesty  or  money 
plant,  bright  strawflowers  and  statice 
we  will  gather  these  now  and  care- 
fully hang  them  to  dry.  Colorful 
foliage  also  can  be  used  to  make  up 
attractive  arrangements  either  alone 
or  with  flowering  materials.  A  simple 
method  can  be  devised  to  preserve  the 
color  of  this  foliage.  The  stems  can 
be  placed  in  a  container  to  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  inches  of  equal  parts  of 
water  and  glycerine.  After  about 
four  days  they  can  be  removed  and 
put  into  empty  dry  vases. 

From  the  fields  and  roadsides  we 
can  find  weeds  of  interesting  colors 
and  shapes.  There  are  the  graceful 
bittersweet,  the  scarlet  sumac  berries, 
brown  cattails,  prickly  teasle  burrs 
and  the  ever  attractive  berries  of  the 
black  alder  or  swamp  holly.  Since  the 
milkweed  floss  is  serving  Uncle  Sam 
now  we  will  leave  these  pods  for  the 
school  children  to  gather. 

For  the  season  between  our  fall 
flowers  and  winter  arrangements  you 
can  use  the  last  of  the  vegetable  gar- 
den or  orchard  to  brighten  the  dining 
room  tables.  Heap  an  old  butter 
bowl,  a  wooden  tray,  or  a  finished 
board  with  green  and  rod  peppers, 
golden  squashes,  snowy  cauliflower, 
green  kale,  etc.,  or  fill  a  pottery  bowl 
or  old  milk  glass  dish  with  purple 
and  green  grapes,  golden  pears  and 
deep  red  apples. 

Containers  for  winter  bouquets 
should  be  chosen  so  that  they  enhance 


instead  of  overshadow  the  beauty  of 
the  arrangements.  Inexpensive  dull 
blue  or  green  pottery  and  the  deep 
browns  or  grays  of  old  canning  jars 
are  better  than  vases  overloaded  with 
decoration  or  of  bright  color.  Usually 
we  choose  low  bowls  for  the  short 
stems  and  taller,  slimmer  vases  for 
the  higher,  longer  ones.  Plan  to  have 
the  stems  about  one  and  a  half  times 
the  height  of  the  container  above  it. 
Avoid  overcrowding  any  of  the  mate- 
rial. 


HINTS   AND   SUGGESTIONS 

When  addressing  a  box  to  a  boy  or 
girl  overseas,  I  suggest  using  black 
crayon  instead  of  pen  or  pencil.  If 
the  box  gets  wet  the  address  won't  be 
blurred. 

A  smart  idea  is  to  wear  a  clothes- 
pin apron  when  doing  the  weekly 
cleaning.  Misplaced  articles  are  de- 
posited in  the  bag  and  put  in  their 
rightful  places  when  she  gets  to 
them.  Killing  two  birds  with  one 
stone,  eh? 

If  you  send  just  one  box  to  your 
serviceman  overseas,  have  several 
smaller  individually  wrapped  pack- 
ages inside  the  larger  package.  Five 
small  packages  are  more  fun  than 
just  one  large  one — and  more  like 
Christmas  at  home.  October  15  is 
the  latest  date  for  the  package  to  ar- 
rive by  December  25. 

Suggestions  for  gifts — socks,  crisp 
khaki  hdkfs,  soap,  sweater,  stationery 
already  stamped,  money  belt,  espe- 
cially a  waterproof  one,  waterproof 
cigarette  case,  snapshots  in  a  vest 
pocket  album,  hard  candy,  fruit  cakes 
and  for  a  good  laugh,  buy  him  Bob 
Hope's  latest  book,  "I  Never  Left 
Home."  It  costs  $1.00  and  is  pub- 
lished by  Simon  &  Schuster. 

If  you  have  any  trouble  keeping 
your  thimble  on  simply  wet  your 
finger  first. 

A  cork  makes  a  good  substitute  for 
a  lost  knob  on  a  pot  lid. 

When  freezing  ice  cubes  for  fruit 
drinks,  add  a  slice  of  lemon  or 
cherry,  or  lime  to  each  cube  before 
freezing.  It  adds  a  bit  of  color  and 
flavor  to  the  drink. 


French  Apple  Pie 

Pastry  for  9  in.  pie  shell 
6  to  2  tart  apples 

%  to   %   cups   sugar    (depending   on 
sweetness  of  apples) 

1  teaspoon    cinnamon    (or    nutmeg) 

2  tablespoons  flour 

2  tablespoons  butter 

V2  cup  butter 

Yz  cup  brown  sugar 

1  cup  sifted  all  purpose  flour 

Line  deep  9  in.  pie  pan  with  plain 
pastry  and  chill  while  preparing 
apples.  Pare  and  slice  apples  thin. 
Mix  together  sugar,  cinnamon  (or 
nutmeg)  and  2  tablespoons  flour. 
Mix  with  the  apples  and  place  in  pie 
shell.  If  apples  are  not  juicy  sprinkle 
with  water.  Dot  with  2  tablespoons 
butter. 

Cream  together  V2  cup  butter  and 

brown   sugar,   work   in   the  cup   of 

flour   using  pastry   blender   or   spoon 

to  make  a  crumb  mixture.     Sprinkle 

I  over  the  top  of  the  apples  and  bake 


for  15  minutes  at  450  degrees  and 
finish  20-25  minutes  at  350  degrees. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream  or  ice 
cream. 

Table  Centerpiece 

Use  a  flat  type  candle  holder  or 
make  one  from  plastic  clay  large 
enough  to  catch  candle  drippings,  if 
any.  Place  all  on  a  tray  or  platter, 
placing  evergreens  and  berries  or 
acorns  around  it.  One  or  more 
candles  may  be  used.  Tiny  Santas 
with  sleighs  and  reindeers  embedded 
or  at  side  are  very  attractive. 

Stuffed  Tomato  Slices 

3  slices  of  bacon,  chopped 
1  onion,   chopped 

3  cups  soft  bread  crumbs 
1  teaspoon  salt 

Pepper  to  season 

1  egg 

4  tomatoes 

Cook  bacon  until  browned.  lie- 
move  bacon  from  skillet  and  cook 
onion  in  bacon  fat  until  soft.  Com- 
bine crumbs,  salt,  pepper,  beaten  egg, 
bacon  and  onion.  Cut  tomatoes  in 
halves.  Place  a  spoonful  of  the  mix- 
ture on  each  tomato  slice.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  350  degress  for  20 
minutes.     Serve  hot. 

Green  and  Gold  Relish 

2  tablespoons  saft 

2       cups  chopped  cabbage 
1^/4  cups  ground  carrots 

%  cup  ground  onion 

I/4  cup  ground   green   jX'pper 

Vi  cup  celery 
1^  cups  vinegar 
1^  cup  water 

^/4  cup  sugar 

V4:  teaspoon  mustard  seed 

V4  teaspoon   celery   seed 

Sprinkle  salt  over  prepared  vege- 
tables and  let  stand  2  hours.  Drain 
well.  Bring  remaining  ingredients 
to  a  boil  and  boil  2  minutes.  Add 
the  vegetables  and  bring  to  a  good 
boil.  Put  in  sterilized  jar,  cover  and 
when  cool  place  in  refrigerator  for 
fish,  salad  garnish  or  other  meats. 
Can  be  sealed  also  in  sterilized  jars 
for  winter  use. 


GOOD  BREAKFAST  VITAL 

TO  EVERYONE'S  LIVING 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Eat  a  good  breakfast  and  start  the 
day  right.  Kvery  man,  woman,  and 
child  needs  a  good  breakfast  in  order 
to  do  his  best  work,  maintain  health, 
and  promote  growth. 

Fruit,  cereal,  bread  of  some  kind, 
beverage,  eggs,  bacon,  ham,  sausage, 
and  scrapple  are  excellent  foods  for 
breakfast.  The  kind  and  the  amount 
of  food  each  i)erson  eats  for  the  first 
meal  of  the  day  depends  on  his  age 
and  activity.  Persons  doing  heavy 
manual  work  will  require  more  food 
than  those  doing  light  work. 

Fruit  whets  the  appetite  for  the 
rest  of  the  meal.  Oranges,  grape- 
fruit, tomato  juice,  or  fresh  fruits  in 
season  are  especially  good  for  break- 
fast. 

Ready-cooked  or  prepared  cereals 
often  are  preferred  for  breakfasts  on 
warm  days  .while  a  hot  cooked  cereal 
usually  is  more  appealing  on  cold 
days.  Choose  whole  grain  and  en- 
riched or  restored  cereals  in  order  to 
get  the  extra  B  vitamins  and  min- 
erals they  contain. 

An  egg  for  freakfast  is  an  easy  way 
to  get  that  one  egg  a  day.  Eggs, 
bacon,  ham,  sausage,  or  scrapple  stay 
by  a  person  and  he  doesn't  get  that 
mid-morning  slump.  Bread  served 
plain  or  toasted  or  as  French  or  milk 
toast  helps  to  provide  a  breakfast 
that  furnishes  its  share  of  the  day's 
food    needs.     Muffins    or    other    hot 


breads  give  variety  to  the  morning 
meal. 

Milk  in  some  form  should  be  the 
breakfast  beverage  for  children  while 
adults  may  have  milk,  tea,  or  coffee. 

Recent  studies  show  that  break- 
fast often  is  the  poorest  meal  of  the 
day  and  even  may  be  omitted.  Lack 
of  appetite  frequently  is  given  as  a 
reason  for  not  eating  breakfast.  A 
good  night's  rest  helps  to  encourage 
eating  a  good  breakfast,  and  getting 
to  bed  a  little  earlier  makes  it  easier 
to  get  up  in  time  to  eat  breakfast. 

Well-cooked  and  attractively  served 
food  will  be  an  incentive  for  every- 
one to  eat  breakfast  whether  he's  been 
in  the  habit  of  eating  or  skipping  this 
early  meal. 


CAKE  FOR  OVER  THERE 

Fudge  cake  and  fruit  cake  are  two 
good  choices  among  cakes  for  ship- 
ping in  overseas  Christmas  packaj^es, 
food  scientists  of  the  IT.  S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  advise.  These 
firm-textured  cakes  take  the  jolts  and 
jars  of  travel  better  than  softer, 
lighter  or  more  crumbly  kinds.  The 
cake  may  be  baked  in  a  pound  coffee 
can  or  some  other  similar  can,  then 
frosted  in  the  can,  covered  with  a 
tight  tin  cover,  sealed  with  adhesive 
tape,  and  packed  in  shredded  paper 
in  a  heavy  corrugated  cardboard  ship- 
ping box. 


ONIONS  ARE  PLENTIFUL 

Among  the  foods  now  in  great 
abundance  in  the  market  are  onions. 
Housewives  who  remember  that  not 
so  long  ago  an  onion  was  very  hard 
to  get  will  welcome  this  news  and 
should  take  advantage  of  the  plenti- 
ful supply  both  to  add  savor  to  the 
family  meals  and  to  help  insure  that 
none  of  this  important  vegetable  will 
go  to  waste. 

While  the  present  plenty  does  not 
betoken  an  over-supply  for  the  entire 
year,  it  does  reflect  the  present  tight 
storage  situation,  according  to  the 
War  Food  Administration.  The  com- 
plete utilization  of  the  crop  depends 
upon  a  greater  use  of  onions  in  the 
homes  for  the  next  few  weeks  so  that 
storage  si)ace  will  be  available  for  the 
onions  harvested  later. 

Onions  are  n  most  versatile  veg- 
etable. They  are  good  cooked  in 
many  ways  and  they  can  be  combined 
with  a  great  many  foods.  Right  now 
hamburg  and  Swiss  steaks  smothered 
with  onions,  beef  stews  and  other 
braised  beef  dishes  are  a  fine  way  to 
use  the  onions  and,  incidentally  a 
good  way  to  use  the  utility  beef  which 
is  in  good  supply.  Utility  beef,  you 
know,  contains  all  the  same  nutrients 
as  the  choicer  cuts  in  the  same  quan- 
tity. 

Among  the  common  ways  to  cook 
onions  are:  fresh  in  salads  and  sand- 
wiches, drying,  P'rench  frying,  bak- 
ing, boiling.  A  recipe  not  so  common 
but  which  the  family  will  enjoy  '^^ 
StutTed  Onion.  Here's  a  good  way  to 
prepare  them: 

Sti  FKKi)  Onions 
5  or  6  large  onions 
3  tablespoons  fat  * 

/^  cup  choi)i)ed  celery/pepper 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
2  cups  bread  crumbs 
1    teaspoon  salt 

Skin  the  onions,  cut  in  half  cross- 
wise, simmer  in  salted  water  until 
almost  tender,  and  drain.  Remove 
the  centers  without  disturbing  the 
outer  layers  and  chop  fine.  Cook  tlu^ 
celery  and  parsley  in  fat  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  add  the  bread  crumbs- 
salt,  pepper  and  chopped  onion.  Fill 
the  onion  shells  witli  this  stuffing, 
and    bake    in    n    moderate    oven    for 
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about  30  minutes,  or  until  the  onions 
are  tender. 

For  a  more  hearty  dish,  chopped 
cooked  meat  or  fish  or  baked  beans 
may  be  used  in  the  stuffing  in  place 
of  most  of  the  break  crumbs. 

LAUNDER  SHEETS  RIGHT 

AND  PROLONG  THEIR  LIFE 

F.  Edith  Morton 

When  sheets  need  mending  do  it 
before  laundering.  This  not  only 
makes  mending  easier  but  helps  to 
lengthen  the  life  of  the  sheet. 

Remove  all  stains  before  washing. 
If  stains  do  not  come  out  with  ordi- 
nary treatment,  soak  the  bed  linens 
15  minutes  in  clear  cool  water.  Hot 
water  sets  stains  and  long  soaking 
sets  dirt. 

Eight  to  ten  minutes  in  the  wash- 
ing machine  is  a  long  enough  wash- 
ing period.  However,  a  second  wash- 
ing in  clean  soapsuds  may  be  neces- 
sary for  badly  soiled  linens.  Use 
about  half  as  much  soap  in  the  sec- 
ond suds  as  you  used  in  the  first. 
Rinse  sheets  in  clear  warm  water 
until  last  water  is  clear.  Soap  left  in 
the  sheets  shortens  their  life  and  is 
likely  to  give  them  a  yellowish  tint. 

If  you  fold  sheets  evenly  and  put 
them  through  the  wringer  straight, 
there  will  be  fewer  wrinkles  and 
strain  on  the  threads  will  be  lessened. 
Hang  the  sheets  evenly  on  a  clean 
clothesline. 

Some  women  like  to  use  sheets  just 
as  they  come  from  the  line  without 
ironing.  When  this  is  done,  the 
sheets  are  thoroughly  dry  before  tak- 
ing from  the  line.  However,  for 
ironing  the  sheets  may  be  removed 
from  the  line  while  slightly  damp 
and  folded.  If  too  dry  they  may  be 
sprinkled  lightly.  Sheets  mildew 
easily  in  warm  damp  weather  so  do 
not  wait  too  long  before  ironing. 

On  ironing  day  make  yourself  com- 
fortable, having  the  ironing  board 
the  correct  height.  Sit  whenever  pos- 
sible. Be  sure  all  dampness  is  out  of 
sheets  before  putting  them  away. 

ELECTION  BLUES 

The  candidates  were  gathered 

In  a  local  grocery  store, 
They  had  lost  the  nomination  and 

Were  feeling  pretty  sore. 

There's  something  wrong  says  one  of 
them. 

It's  very  plain  to  see. 
The  elections  they  hold  now-a-days 

Ain't  what  they  used  to  be. 

Remember  back,  those  good  old  days 
When  we  were  in  our  prime. 

We  run  for  this  and  run  for  that 
And  made  it  every  time. 

We'd  drive  out  in  the  country. 

The  horse  and  buggy  way. 
And  folks  out  there  would  listen 

To  what  a  feller  had  to  say. 

But  out  there  now  they  have  a  look 

They  never  had  before; 
Now  all  they  want  to  do  is  stand 

And  talk  about  the  war. 

They  take  your  card  and  look  you  up 
And  down  from  head  to  toes. 

Then  ask  you  which  you  like  the  best, 
^ae  West  or  Major  Bowes. 

So  it  must  be  the  radio 
That's  doing  all  this  harm, 

I'or  votes  ain't  what  they  used  to  was 
Out  there  upon  the  farm. 

Although  they  can't  dope  it  out. 

One  thing  they  did  agree 
1  he  elections  folks  hold  now-a-days 

Ain't  what  they  used  to  be. 

Marcus  A.  McIntyre. 


NEW  ELECTRIC  IRONS 

Most  of  the  electric  irons  being 
manufactured  this  year  will  come  on 
retail  markets  at  no  higher  prices 
than  they  were  selling  in  March, 
1942,  according  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  The  War  Produc- 
tion Board  has  authorized  35  manu- 
facturers to  make  slightly  more  than 
2  million  electric  irons  this  year. 
Some  20  of  the  manufacturers,  who 
will  make  1,768,968  of  these  irons, 
have  agreed  to  sell  them  at  1942 
prices,  and  to  attach  a  price  tag  on 
each  stating  the  retail  ceiling  price. 
Most  of  the  new  irons  will  have  auto- 
matic heat  controls  and  will  be  in  the 
medium  price  range  from  $5.70  up 
to  $8.75.  There  are  no  restrictions  on 
the  sale  or  transfer  of  these  irons.  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  turn  in  an 
old  iron  to  buy  a  new  one.  However, 
the  irons  will  come  on  the  market 
gradually  and  will  go  only  part  way 
in  satisfying  the  present  demand. 

The  normal  peacetime  production 
of  electric  irons  was  about  5  million 
a  year,  so  the  2  million  to  be  manu- 
factured this  year  will  provide  only 
enough  for  part  of  those  who  want 
irons.  The  War  Production  Board 
hopes,  therefore,  that  the  new  irons 
will  be  purchased  by  those  in  urgent 
need,  and  that  housewives  who  al- 
ready have  electric  irons  will  give 
them  the  care  that  will  make  them 
last  until  production  is  back  to  nor- 
mal. 

Free  for  the  asking  is  the  leaflet 
"How  to  make  your  ironing  equip- 
ment last  longer"  (AWI-11)  from  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington  25,  D.  C. 


FALL- WINTER 

FASHION  BOOK 

So  You  Want  to  Sew — and 
why  not  in  these  times  when 
ready-mades  are  both  scarce 
and  expensive?  It's  easy  to 
make  good-looking  clothes  when 
you  choose  your  styles  from  the 
Fall- Winter  Fashion  Book, 
with  its  big  selection  of  175 
pattern  designs — something  for 
all  ages  and  all  occasions — and 
all  illustrated  in  full  color. 
You'll  find  in  it  just  the  styles 
to  suit  the  story  of  your  life : 

Clothes  for  business,  college, 
school,  for  church,  for  dates 
and  special  events. 

Desigjis  that  slenderize  with 
no  loss  of  style. 

Two-piecers  you  wear  for  suit 
or  dress. 

Patterns  designed  especially 
for  the  'teen  age  figure — smaller 
than  misses'  sizes,  more  sophis- 
ticated than  little-girl  styles. 

Children's  styles  —  all  ages 
from  kindergarten  to  high 
school. 

A  group  of  mother-and- 
daughter  fashions. 

Frocks  and  aprons  to  make 
you  look  pretty  when  you  cook 
and  entertain. 

Practical  patterns  for  make- 
overs. 

Gifts  to  make  at  home — toys, 
wearables,  accessories. 

So  send  now  for  your  copy 
of  this  helpful  book  that  brings 
you  both  style  and  savings. 
Price  is  15  cents  each  or  10 
cents  if  ordered  with  a  pattern 
at  the  regular  price. 


BUY  MORE  BONDS 


FIXING  THE  DATE 

Two  Negro  teamsters  were  arguing 
as  to  Jiow  long  crap  shooting  had 
been  a  popular  pastime  in  certain  cir- 
cles. "Ah  tell  yuh  it  was  invented  in 
de  Spanish-American  Wah,"  insisted 
Moses. 

"Niggah,  yo  ig-rance  am  shocking," 
declared  llastus.  "A  man  wrote  a 
book  called  'Pair  o'  Dice  Lost'  befo' 
Gawge  Washin'ton  was  bawnl" 


Experience,     joined     with     common 

sense. 
To  mortals  is  a  providence. 


FAIR  EXCHANGE 

Smith:  "I  got  a  small  car  for  my 
mother-in-law  the  other  day." 

Jones :  "Wish  I  could  make  a  swap 
like  that." 


"When  you  asked  her  to  dance  did 
she  accept  quickly?" 

"Did  she!  Why  she  was  on  my 
feet  in  an  instant." 


"I  know  a  girl  who  plays  piano  by 


ear. 


w 


"  'Snothing — I   know    an   old   man 
who  fiddles  with  his  whiskers." 


Our  Fashion  and  Patfern  Deparfmeni 

All  patterns  ISc.  each  in  stamp*  or  coin  (coin  preferred). 


387&- — A  very  smart  Jumper,  with  the  new 
wide  shoulder  style  and  distinctive 
suspender  effect.  Sizes  10  to  40. 
Size  Ifi,  jumper.  IVs  yd.  54-in. ; 
blouse.    2%    yd.    35-ln. 

3834 — To  brighten  up  your  home  and  add 
pleasure  to  your  housework — this 
flattering  pinafore  with  Its  gay 
ruffles.  Sizes  12  to  42.  Size  3H, 
4J4    yds.   35-ln. 

3818- -You  can  make  both  of  these  stylish 
blouses  with  this  pattern  —  and 
«lther  one  will  give  a  new  air  to 
last  year's  outfits.  Sizes  12  to  44. 
Size  36.  either  blouse.  I'/g  yd.  39- 
in. 

3817 — The  kind  of  dress  you  always  need, 
never  tire  of.  and  can  wear  at  any 
time.  Notice  the  bias-cut  skirt 
which  never  loses  its  shape.  Sizes 
10  to  40.      Size  16,   35/8  yd.   35-ln. 

3884 — A  neat  two-plecer  that  will  take  you 
anywhere    from    work    to    a    dinner 


engagement.      Sizes  12  to  46.     Size 
36.   4V^   yd.   39-ln. 

3888 — You  will  look  so  charming  in  this 
slim-waisted  dress  with  Its  grace- 
ful skirt  ;  reserve  it  for  that  extra- 
important  date!  Sizes  10  to  20. 
Size  16.  3  yds.  39-ln.  Applique 
Included. 

3851 — As  carefree  as  the  little  girl  who 
wears  It.  this  sweet  frock  is  just 
what  she  needs.  Sizes  1  to  4.  Size 
2,  1J4  yd.  35-ln.;    3%   yds.  rlc  rac. 

3852 — For  the  young  In  heart — with  cosy 
coat  with  heart-shaped  pockets  to 
keep  a  little  boy  or  girl  warm  as 
toast  all  winter  long.  Sizes  1  to  4. 
Size   2.    IV^    yd.    54-ln. 

3857 — Little  girls  who  love  lollipops  also 
love  pretty  clothes,  like  this  cute 
princess  jumper  with  patch-pock- 
ets. Sizes  2  to  8.  Size  4,  Jumper, 
1%    yd.   35-in.  ;     blouse,  1  yd.  35-ln. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  •GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  SUNSET 

Mary  Lovejoy 

When  the  aster  wakes  in  the  morn- 
ing, 

In  these  sweet  autumn  days. 
She  sees  the  sumac  burning. 

And  the  maples  in  a  blaze, 
And  she  rubs  her  eyes  bewildered, 

All  in  the  golden  haze. 

Then:   "No"— they  still  are  standing; 

They're  not  on  fire  at  all — 
She  softly  says,  when  slowly 

She  sees  some  crimson  fall, 
And  yellow  flakes  come  floating 

Down  from  the  oaks  so  tall. 

And  then  she  knows  the  spirit 
Of  the  sunset  must  have  planned 

The  myriad  bright  surprises 
That  deck  the  dying  land, 

And  she  wonders  if  the  sumac 
And  the  maples  understand. 


NEWS  OF  OUR  JUVENILES 

AROUND  THE  STATE 

Our  newest  Juvenile  is  Blooming- 
dale  Grange  in  Luzerne  County. 
This  is  a  reorganization,  and  is  the 
eleventh  new  Juvenile  for  this  year. 
The  Matron  is  Lydia  Seward,  Shick- 
shinny.  Pa. 

Several  new  organizations  which 
had  been  planned  for  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  were  held  up 
by  the  polio  epidemic,  which  has  been 
quite  severe  in  that  section.  For  the 
same  reason,  several  Juveniles  held 
no  meetings  during  the  months  of 
August  and  September.  We  will  soon 
be  hard  at  work  once  more. 


Harmony  Juvenile,  at  Pennsville, 
writes:  We  have  43  members  and  42 
honorary  members. 

At  our  last  meeting  we  took  the 
Jinns  pledge.  The  members  had  done 
all  the  things  required  of  them  to 
join  the  Jinns. 

We  are  continuing  our  scrap  drive. 
We  have  also  made  over  200  tally 
cards  for  hospitalized  service  men. 

The  children  received  seeds  of  all 
kinds  at  one  of  our  spring  meetings. 
They  are  to  plant,  care  for,  and  pre- 
serve their  vegetables  with  a  view  to 
having  a  display  at  our  county  fair. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  things  we 
are  doing. 

Mrs.  Anna  Frank,  Matron. 

JUVENILES  ACROSS 

THE  NATION 

Our  National  Superintendent,  Mar- 
garet H.  Caldwell,  has  just  sent  out 
an  interesting  pamphlet  entitled, 
"The  Juvenile  Grange  Wartime 
Services  on  the  Home  Front."  This 
publication  is  dedicated  to  Juvenile 
Grange  leaders  and  workers  in  recog- 
nition of  their  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  and  national  welfare.  It  is 
a  summary  of  the  wartime  activities 
that  have  been  carried  on  by  Juvenile 
Granges  from  Maine  to  California. 

I  think  you  will  be  interested  in 
looking  over  this  list  of  activities.  It 
may  give  some  of  you  a  new  idea. 

1.  Food  production — victory  gar- 
dens, helping  with  regular  farm  work, 
on  their  own  or  neighboring  farms, 
or  in  the  Victory  Farm  Volunteer 
program. 

2.  Conservation — canning  and  pre- 
serving fruits  and  vegetables.  Plant- 
ing of  forest  trees.  Helping  in  the 
Taber  forest  project.  Fire  prevention 
and  fire  fighting. 


3.  Salvaging — scrap  metal,  paper, 
rubber,  aluminum,  rags,  tin  cans.  An 
important  part  of  their  salvage  work 
has  been  in  the  repair  of  clothing  and 
farm  machinery. 

4.  Stamps  and  Bonds. 

5.  Health  —  Co-operating  in  all 
health  programs  as  well  as  emphasiz- 
ing the  Juvenile  Grange  health  pro- 
gram. 

6.  Hospital  Services — Co-operating 
in  Junior  Red  Cross  activities,  mak- 
ing surgical  dressings,  afghans,  lap 
robes,  scrap  books,  etc. 

7.  Plane  spotting. 

8.  Making  airplane  models. 

9.  Child  care  service  to  aid  moth- 
ers who  were  in  defense  work. 

10.  Grange  dues  paid  for  service 
men. 

11.  Help  for  children  in  war-torn 
countries — toys  for  British  children, 
helped  in  Russian  relief  and  aid  to 
Greece. 

• 

12.  Letters,  gifts  and  cards  sent  to 
service  men. 

13.  Help  in  all  kinds  of  community 
service  activities;  sale  of  tuberculous 
seals,  cripped  children's  fund,  the 
March  of  Dimes,  cancer  control  fund, 
etc. 


method  of  getting  the  children  accus- 
tomed to  speaking  on  their  feet.  Be- 
gin with  very  short  ones  that  can  be 
answered  with  one  word — favorite 
song,  favorite  food,  etc.,  but  pass 
very  soon  to  harder  ones — "A  story 
about  something  that  happened  in 
this  community  a  long  time  ago." 
"Something  interesting  that  may  be 
seen  in  this  vicinity,"  "When  Grand- 
ma went  to  school" — each  one  tell 
something  different  that  they  did  or 
wore.  "A  story  about  a  dog,"  "My 
funniest  experience,"  etc.  For  these 
longer  ones  you  may  want  to  pick  out 
a  certain  number  each  time  rather 
than  having  a  complete  roll  call — 
boys  one  night,  girls,  ofiicers,  all 
whose  names  begin  with  certain  let- 
ters of  the  alphabet — your  only  prep- 
aration will  be  an  announcement  at 
the  previous  meeting. 

Can't  you   sing  one   old   song   and 
one  new  one  each  night? 


Play  one  old  game  and  learn  one 
new  one. 

Get  yourself  a  good  book  of  games. 
(For  only  twenty-five  cents  you  can 
get  the  "Handbook  for  Recreation 
Leaders"  from  the  Children's  Bureau 
of  the  Dept.  of  Labor,  Washington 
D.  C.)  Pick  out  a  few  good  games 
that  are  new  to  the  members.  Write 
over  each  one  selected  the  name  of  a 
different  child.  Pass  the  book  along 
after  each  meeting,  asking  the  desig. 
nated  person  to  come  to  the  next 
meeting  prepared  to  lead  that  game 
and  to  bring  all  necessary  equipment. 

In  such  simple  ways  as  these  do  we 
prepare  for  leadership. 

A  woman  when  launching  her  first 
ship  was  a  little  nervous.  She  turned 
to  the  shipyard  manager,  standing 
beside  her,  and  asked:  "How  hard 
do  I  have  to  hit  it  to  knock  it  into 
the  water?" 
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KITE   WEATHER 

Ralph  Bergenan 

To  the  South  the  geese  are  going. 
Across   the  world   a   breeze   is   blow- 
ing— 
Blowing  something  it  is  clear. 
Into  me  that's  wild  and  queer. 
I  could  dance  and  kick  and  caper 
Like  my  kite  that's  only  paper. 
I  enjoy  to  feel  the  string 
Pull  and  tug  like  anything. 
A  living  kite  it  seems  to  be. 
And  tries  to  fly  away  with  me. 
Blow,  breeze,  blow. 
And  lift  our  kite  along. 
Blow,  breeze,  blow. 
The  string  is  stout  and  strong. 
Just  a  little  harder  blow. 
Up  and  up  we  too  would  go. 
People  would  look  up  and  stare, 
Seeing  children  in  the  air. 
Blow,  breeze,  blow. 


'PUT  W  HfBiSHl  SOU.— 

mmft  BROWN  IS  BUYm 
WAR  BONDS  Km  204  m 
Of  mRy  PORK  pouar: 


WHAT,  NO  PROGRAM? 

Several  Matrons  have  told  me,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  that  they 
are  so  busy  and  their  children  are  so 
busy  that  they  just  have  no  time  to 
work  up  Juvenile  Grange  programs. 
We  appreciate  the  fact  that  these  are 
busy  times,  and  realize  that  we  can't 
do  things  like  plays,  and  things  that 
call  for  several  practice  meetings.  We 
may  have  to  stream-line  our  pro- 
grams a  little  but  certainly  we  don't 
need  to  give  them  up  entirely.  Be- 
cause we  can't  do  as  much  as  we  have 
been  doing,  we  should,  I  believe,  do  a 
little  more  thinking  about  the  type  of 
things  we  will  attempt.  Will  it  build 
character?  Will  it  train  for  future 
leadership  ? 

With  almost  no  preparation,  except 
a  little  thought,  you  can  do  some- 
thing like  this:  At  each  meeting 
have  a  few  minutes  of  drill  in  parlia- 
mentary procedure — asking  a  differ- 
ent child  to  act  as  Master  of  preceed- 
ings  each  night  during  this  drill. 

(For  ten  cents  you  can  purchase  a 
very  simple  text,  "Primer  of  Parlia- 
mentary Law,"  from'  the  Woman's 
Press,  New  York,  N.  Y.) 

At  each  meeting  have  a  roll  call. 
This    is    the    easiest     and     simplest 


THE  WONDERS  AHEAD 

Residents  of  the  rural  sections,  to 
whom  radio  broadcasting  has  perhaps 
been  a  greater  boom  than  to  any 
other  segment  of  our  population,  will 
welcome  the  announcement  that 
among  the  post-war  goals  of  the  radio 
industry  are  "static-free"  ^nd  "tone- 
pure"  programs,  ^  television  in  full 
color  and  facsimile  newspapers,  giv- 
ing instant  reports  of  world  events. 

Plans  in  this  connection  were  dis- 
cussed at  a  conference  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Broadcasters  in 
Chicago  during  the  latter  part  of 
August.  Speaking  of  television,  war- 
time research  assures  clear,  sharp  pic- 
tures for  home  sets  and  the  early  ar- 
rival of  color  reproductions.  Movie 
theaters  are  expecting  to  include  tele- 
vised events  in  their  programs. 

Industry  is  also  expected  to  use 
television.  This  will  enable  factory 
heads  to  observe  the  progress  being 
made  in  all  parts  of  their  plants, 
while  technicians  will  be  able  to  fol- 
low every  detail  of  manufacturing 
processes  through  the  same  medium. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  won- 
ders that  science  and  invention  will 
place  at  our  disposal  during  the  post- 
war era.  Surveys  made  by  the  Radio 
Corporation  of  America  indicate  that 
four  years  after  the  close  of  the  war 
more  than  13,000,000  American 
homes  will  have  television  service. 

Rust  destroys  the  same  metal  that 
the  hammer  hardens. 


CARRY  OWN  SHOPPING  BAG 
TO  SAVE  PAPER  WRAPPINGS 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Homemakers  are  urged  to  save 
paper  bags  and  wrappings  as  these  are 
among  the  items  most  seriously  af- 
fected by  the  present  wartime  paper 
shortage. 

Because  retail  stores  can  no  longer 
be  so  generous  with  their  wrappings, 
many  prepackaged  articles  may  be 
sold  without  an  extra  bag  or  wrap- 
ping. Home  economics  extension 
representatives  suggest  that  h  0  m  e- 
makers  carry  their  own  shopping 
baskets  or  bags  for  their  regular 
trips  to  the  store.  They  can  use  the 
large  paper  bags  for  this  purpose. 

Where  it  is  necessary  to  pack 
lunches  in  bags,  the  smaller  paper 
bags  can  be  saved  and  used.  Any 
bags  that  are  torn  can  be  saved  for 
paper  salvage. 

Manufacturers  of  bags  and  wrap- 
pings have  been  cut  at  least  50  per 
cent  in  paper  supplies  over  last  year 
so  homemakers  can  do  their  share  to- 
ward helping  to  make  the  supply 
reach. 


Only  306  out  of  nearly  40,000  cat- 
tle given  tuberculin  tests  in  the  state 
during  July  proved  to  be  reactors. 
In  the  same  month  over  3,000  cattle 
were  imported  and  167  exported. 

"Public  speaking  is  the  medium  by 
which  the  greatest  blessings  of  life 
may  be  transmitted  and  shared." 


FAYETTE  COUNTY  POMONA 
GRANGE  OBSERVES 
FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

Union  Grange  No.  1103,  P.  of  H. 
commemorated  its  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary with  an  outstanding  program  on 
Thursday  evening,  August  17,  in  the 
I.  0.  O.  F.  Hall,  Uniontown,  Pa. 
Seven  counties  were  represented. 

The  main  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  presentation  of  the  Golden 
Sheaf,  symbolic  of  fifty  years'  mem- 
bership in  the  Grange,  to  Wm.  P. 
Barnes,  and  the  presentation  of 
Silver  Star  Certificates,  indicating 
twenty-five  or  more  years  member- 
ship in  the  Grange,  to  thirty-four 
other  Patrons. 

The  program,  prepared  by  the 
Worthy  Lecturer,  is  as  follows :  Song 
—"America,"  by  the  Grange;  Selec- 
tion— Male  Quartette,  consisting  of 
Wm.  Gaskill,  Abe  Love,  Harry  Duff 
and  Leslie  Hess;  Reading  of  First 
Minutes  and  History  of  the  Grange 
by  Past  Master  A.  E.  Jones ;  Song — 
"Faith  of  Our  Fathers,"  by  the 
Grange;  Introduction  of  Charter 
Members  and  Past  Masters  by  Past 
Master  S.  John  Marrow ;  Reading  by 
Lucille  Rossi ;  Presentation  of 
Golden  Sheaf  and  Silver  Star  Certi- 
ficates by  Brother  Clark  W.  Martin; 
Address  by  O.  Walker  Shannon, 
Pennsylvania  State  Lecturer;  Selec- 
tion— Male  Quartette;  Commemora- 
tion of  Fiftieth  Anniversary  by 
Brother  Charles  L.  Lewellyn;  Song 
-"God  Be  with  You  Till  We  Meet 
Again." 

We  are  sorry  to  announce  that  our 
Worthy  Assistant  Stewart  D.  L. 
Newcomer,  who  underwent  a  serious 
operation  in  a  local  hospital,  and 
Worthy  Lecturer  Mary  E.  Jackson, 
who  is  very  ill  at  her  home,  were  uil- 
able  to  be  with  us.  Mrs.  Jackson  is 
one  of  Fayette  County's  outstanding 
Lecturers,  and  is  loved  by  all  who 
know  her. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


MONROE  PIKE  POMONA 

MEETS  WITH  MATAMORAS 

The  Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange 
at  the  meeting  held  at  Matamoras 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
state  to  furnish  a  road  project  along 
the  line  of  the  so-called  Pinchot  roads 
for  employment  of  returned  World 
War  II  service  men. 

There  were  a  very  fine  attendance 
of  members  and  also  visitors  from 
points  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 

District  Deputy  W.  H.  Snyder  and 
wife,  Charter  Members  of  Towamen- 
sing  Grange  represented  Carbon 
County.  Hamilton  Grange  had  the 
largest  delegation  from  Monroe  with 
Oscar  Praetorius,  Pomona  Master, 
presiding.  Mrs.  Julia  Mansbach, 
Hamilton  Lecturer,  and  Philip  Kish- 
paugh,  steward  for  many  years,  were 
in  their  places.  Folk  and  patriotic 
songs  were  enjoyed  by  the  assembly. 
The  picnic  supper  was  very  much  en- 
joyed. 

Mrs.  Kleinstuber,  invalided  for  a 
'ong  time,  was  given  a  fine  greeting. 

"The  Grange  in  the  Community" 
was  read  by  Deputy  Snyder.  Other 
readings  were  given  by  Mrs.  O.  Prae- 
torieus,  Mrs.  Milton  Singer,  Edu- 
cator and  Historian  William  S.  Lesh, 
^iss  Jean  B  1  a  c  k  m  a  n,  Frank 
l^homas,  Julia  Mansbach,  Mrs.  A. 
i  e  a  c  h  m  a  n.  Solo  by  Mrs.  Frank 
Ihomas,  Hamilton.  A  piano  selec- 
tion by  Miss  Colleen  Cuddy,  of 
Mount  Prospect. 

Report  of  membership  increase  in 
a  number  of  the  Granges  and  of  ten- 
tative plans  for  fall  and  winter  meet- 
ings was  part  of  the  afternoon  busi- 
ness session. 

A  splendid  address  was  delivered 
at  the  night  session  by  Prof.  W.  S. 


Lesh,  who  dealt  on  the  American  way 
of  doing  things  and  its  program  for 
others. 

Mrs.  A.  Teachman,  spoke  on  the 
practical  side  of  Grange  meeting 
work  and  berated  the  stay-at-home 
critics.  Readings  followed  by  Shirley 
and  Mary  Teachman,  Julius  Keisel 
spoke  on  "50  Years  Back  When  This 
Valley  Was  a  Beauty  Spot"  and 
everyone  knew  his  neighbor.  Mr. 
Jones,  Mrs.  Beck,  Mrs.  Mallett  nar- 
rated interestingly  Grange  activities. 

Mt.  Prospect  Worthy  Master  Mr. 
Smith  gave  cordial  greetings  as  did 
Mr.  Spangenberger,  the  latter  im- 
pressing that  in  war  time  the  older 
Grangers  must  carry  on  until  the 
young  members  return  from  service 
in  the  army  and  navy. 

Frank  Thomas  urged  giving  the 
service  men  a  lift.  James  Cyphers 
expressed  his  appreciation  of  the 
gathering,  followed  by  W.  H.  Snyder 
and  H.  E.  Kleinstuber  on  duties  of 
the  Grange. 

The  Assembly  closed  with  the  im- 
pressive Patrons'  Chain  and  song, 
"Smile,  Smile  and  Keep  Right  on 
Smiling." 

Pomona's  next  session  will  be  De- 
cember 2  with  P  om  0  n  a  Grange, 
Tannersville. 


ALLEGHENY  POMONA  AT 

MT.  NEBO  GRANGE 

Allegheny  County  Pomona  Grange 
held  a  very  interesting  meeting  with 
Mt.  Nebo  Grange  on  September  2. 
The  response  in  the  Talent  Contest 
brought  some  splendid  offerings. 
Helena  Tomm,  of  Fairview  Grange, 
was  the  winner  with  her  reading 
"Yiddish  Love." 

Present  from  Butler  County  were 
County  Agricultural  Agent  McDou- 
gall,  Mrs.  McDougall,  a  member  of 
State  Grange  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee, and  Mrs.  Fredley,  Pomona 
Lecturer,  also  Dr.  Young,  a  Chinese 
graduate  of  Cornell  University.  The 
talks  by  these  guests  were  brief  but 
impressive. 

In  the  Home  Economics  Contest, 
articles  made  from  men's  discarded 
shirts,  Hope  Grange  won  the  award 
and  will  send  their  entry  to  State 
Grange  for  competition. 

The  spelling  contest  was  well  con- 
ducted and  the  winner  was  Mrs. 
Aber,  of  Oak  Valley  Grange. 

Twenty  candidates  were  initiated 
by  a  degree  team  from  Montour  Val- 
ley Grange  who  did  the  work  Very 
creditably. 

The  next  meeting  of  Allegheny 
County  Pomona  will  be  held  Satur- 
day, December  2,  at  Fairview  Grange 
at  which  meeting  there  will  be  elec- 
tion and  installation  of  officers. 


W.  R.  GORDON  ADDRESSES 
BERKS  POMONA  MEETING 

On  Saturday,  September  2,  Marion 
Grange  No.  1853  was  host  to  Berks 
County  Pomona  No.  42  in  the  P.  O. 
S.  of  A.  Hall  in  Stouchsburg.  Mem- 
bers were  delighted  that  Master  F. 
Cover  O'Flaherty  was  able  to  preside 
over  the  three  lengthy  sessions  and 
wish  him  the  best  of  health  in  the 
coming  months. 

Grange  was  opened  in  the  Fifth 
Degree  with  all  officers  at  their  re- 
spective stations.  Minutes  were  read 
by  Secretary  Zimmerman  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Grange.  After  the 
meeting  returned  to  the  Fourth  De- 
gree,  we   were   welcomed   to   Marion 


Grange  by  Rev.  Elmer  Leisey,  a 
member  of  the  host  Grange.  This  was 
responded  to  by  Brother  George 
Schuler  of  Fleetwood  Grange. 

Reports  of  officers  and  deputies 
proved  very  interesting.  Worthy 
Master  O'Flaherty  in  his  address 
urged  Grangers  to  be  more  alert,  to 
discuss  timely  topics,  to  be  self-re- 
liant, to  make  the  most  of  the  right 
of  franchise,  and  to  strive  to  attain 
higher  ideals  and  deeper  convictions. 

The  Lecturer,  Sister  Elizabeth  Mil- 
lard, upon  request  of  her  Subordinate 
Master,  Brother  Hainly,  invited  Po- 
mona to  be  the  guests  of  Virginville 
Grange  No.  1832,  at  Shoemakersville 
in  the  High  School  the  first  Saturday 
in  December.  This  invitation  was  ac- 
cepted. 

Brother  George  Schaeffer,  Master 
of  Kutztown  Grange  and  Chairman 
of  the  exhibits  at  the  Kutztown  Fair, 
thanked  the  six  Granges  who  dis- 
played. Topton  Grange  took  first 
honors.  Others  having  displays  were: 
Fleetwood,  Ontelaunce,  Kutztown, 
Vii^inville  and  Seipestown,  a  Lehigh 
County  Grange. 

Sister  Heister  gave  a  Home  Eco- 
nomics report  and  plans  were  formu- 
lated for  an  exhibit  of  clothing  made 
from  men's  shirts,  to  be  judged  at  our 
next  meeting.  The  "clothing  kit" 
from  State  College  was  placed  on  dis- 
play over  the  noon  hour. 

The  Worthy  Master  appointed  Mrs. 
Herbert  Stoudt,  Mrs.  Manbeck  and 
Mrs.  Clarence  Henry  on  the  Fifth 
Degree  Committee.  They  secured  21 
applicants. 

In  order  to  encourage  the  youth 
activities  in  our  county.  Brother 
John  Blatt  moved,  and  Brother 
Braucher  seconded,  a  motion  to  do- 
nate ten  dollars  to  the  "Baby  Beef 
Club"  to  be  used  as  a  prize  at  their 
showing. 

We  were  delighted  to  have  guests 
from  York  County  who  added  much 
enjoyment  to  our  day.  We  welcome 
the  return  on  any  other  occasion, 
of  Brother  Wentz,  Brother  Miller, 
Brother  and  Sister  Lynchbach,  Broth- 
er and  Sister  Reiger  and  Sister 
Strite. 

Fleetwood  Grange  is  sponsoring  the 
movie  "Soldiers  of  the  Soil"  on  Sep- 
tember 20,  and  extended  an  invitation 
to  every  County  Granger  to  help 
make  it  a  success. 

Brother  Latshaw  acted  as  chair- 
man of  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Berks  County's  Talent  Festival 
will  be  held  at  the  December  Pomona. 

Sister  Herbert  Stoudt,  Lecturer  of 
Marion  Grange,  arranged  the  Liter- 
ary Program,  which  consisted  of: 
Recitation  "Welcome,"  by  William 
Moyer;  songs,  Marion  Grange  Chor- 
us; reading,  Mary  Manbeck;  exer- 
cise, group  of  children;  song  by  the 
Grange. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Gordon,  Rural  Sociolog- 
ist of  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
was  the  speaker.  His  topic  "Getting 
Things  Done  in  Our  Organizations" 
fit  and  wove  into  a  pattern  our  theme, 
which  was  "Civic  Responsibilities." 
Highlights  of  his  address  were:  1. 
Need  for  organization.  2.  Participa- 
tion. 3.  Leadership.  4.  Good  will. 
5.  Wants.  6.  Planning.  7.  Conduct- 
ing meeting.  8.  Comfort.  9.  Current 
happenings  discussed. 

Assistant  County  Superintendent 
Newton  W.  Geiss  was  Spelling  Mas- 
ter, and  the  contestants  who  partic- 
ipated were :  Brother  Oscar  Manbeck 
of  Marion  Grange,  Sister  Earl  Diehl 
of  Topton  Grange,  Sister  Galen  Hov- 


erter  of  Kutztown  Grange,  Brother 
Austin  Readinger  of  Fleetwood 
Grange,  Sister  Curtis  Seidel  of 
Virginville  Grange,  Sister  Mabel 
Werner  of  Gouglersville  Grange,  Sis- 
ter Mamie  Breininger  of  Shartles- 
ville  Grange,  Sister  Ella  Heister  of 
Ontelaunce  Grange,  Brother  William 
Cleaver  of  Bernville  Grange.  The 
winner  of  the  contest  was  Sister 
Galen  Hoverter,  who  will  represent 
Berks  County  Pomona  in  the  State 
Contest  in  December. 

During  the  evening  session,  the  Po- 
mona Degree  team  put  on  the  Fifth 
Degree  in  a  very  impressive  manner. 
Members  of  eight  Subordinate 
Granges  participated.  Brother  John 
Blatt  acted  as  Degree  Master. 

In  order  to  convey  our  esteem  to 
Brother  and  Sister  Schaum  on  their 
50th  wedding  anniversary,  the 
Grange  presented  them  with  a  pair  of 
blankets.  We  wish  them  many  more 
years  of  wedded  life.  Brother  Schaum 
is  a  member  of  our  Financial  Com- 
mittee. 


STATE  MASTER  SPEAKS 

AT  LAWRENCE  POMONA 

On  Wednesday,  August  30,  Law- 
rence County  Pomona  Grange  met  in 
session  with  Mahoning  Valley  Grange 
acting  as  host.  The  morning  session 
was  devoted  to  business  of  the  organ- 
ization, with  splendid  reports  from 
the  Lecturer's  Leadership  School. 

"Agriculture  United  for  Victory" 
was  the  theme  of  the  day's  program. 
Worthy  State  Grange  Master  Kenzie 
Bagshaw  spoke  on  the  activities  of 
the  Grange  developing  his  topic  "Vic- 
tory, the  American  Way  of  Life." 
He  revealed  many  outstanding  facts. 
We  must  be  awake  to  the  keeping  of 
our  Constitution. 

Are  we  aware  of  what  is  ahead  of 
us  ?  Our  chief  burden  is  employment. 
Are  we  going  to  rely  upon  subsidies, 
pensions  and  other  relief  forms  ?  This 
is  foreign  to  our  way  of  life.  Our 
country  needs  to  be  built  up  on  in- 
itiative and  effort.  Humanity  should 
be  rewarded  according  to  contribu- 
tion to  prosperity  and  civilization. 
Free  enterprise  should  be  our  system. 
We  ask  the  government  to  do  some- 
thing for  us,  but  it  only  means  the 
government  will  step  in  and  control. 
Democracy  is  traveling  the  by-ways 
when  it  isn't  creating  responsibility. 

Are  our  boys  going  to  have  the 
heritage  which  should  have  been  pre- 
served for  them?  "Be  strong  we  are 
not  here  to  play." 

Miss  Josephine  Simpson,  Home 
Economic  Extension  Representative, 
spoke  on  "Quick  Freeze  to  Save 
Flavor.','  She  told  of  the  preparation 
of  food  for  freezing  lockers. 

Helen  Workley,  Juvenile  Grange 
Deputy,  presented  the  Juveniles  in 
an  "All  Out  for  Victory"  program. 

The  evening  session  of  Pomona 
met  in  the  Mt.  Jackson  High  School 
auditorium  where  the  Lawrence 
County  elimination  spelling  contest 
took  place.  Mrs.  McCommons  of 
Plaingrove  Grange  was  the  winner  of 
the  contest.  Following  this  event  the 
Lawrence  County  Pomona  Degree 
Team  conferred  the  Fifth  Degree  up- 
on 98  candidates,  with  Worthy  Po- 
mona Master  McCullough  in  charge. 


I  believe  that  thrift  is  essential  to 
well-ordered  living;  and  that 
economy  is  a  prime  requisite  of  sound 
financial  structure,  whether  in  Gov- 
ernment, Business  or  Personal  Af- 
fairs. I  believe  in  the  soundness  of  a 
promise,  that  a  man's  word  should  be 
as  good  as  his  bond ;  that  character — 
not  wealth  or  power  or  position — is 
of  supreme  worth. 

— John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
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CRAWFORD  COUNTY 
POMONA  HAS 

HISTORICAL  PROGRAM 

The  September  meeting  of  the 
Crawford  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  26,  held  at  Harmony  Grange, 
Beaver  Center,  was  an  unusually  in- 
teresting and  constructive  one.  The 
occasion  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  Harmony  Grange. 

Of  special  interest  was  the  attend- 
ance of  eleven  Pomona  members  who 
have  been  Grangers  for  50  years  or 
more.  Among  them  was  Charles 
Towers,  a  charter  member  of  the  host 
Grange.  The  eleven  were,  in  order 
of  years  belonging: 

Name  Grange  Years 

Walter  R.  Tucker,  Cambridge  . .  56 

Thomas  L.  Nicolls,  Spring   55 

Vincy  Bartlett,  Beaver*   55 

Jonas  Mosier,  Hayfield   55 

Margaret  Wyatt,  Meadville   ....  54 

Laverne  Hotchkill,  Rundells    ...  54 

»I .  L.  Morris,  Rundells 53 

*Mattie  Thompson,  Sparta 53 

W.  Ernest  Thompson,  Beaver*  .  52 

E.  H.  Hague,  Beaver* 52 

Charles  Towers,  Harmony 50 

*  Beaver  Grange  now  merged  with 
Harmony  Grange. 

The  theme  of  the  program,  ar- 
ranged by  the  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Arden 
Dean  of  Cambridge  Springs,  was 
"Pennsylvania."  Harold  Bechtold  of 
Yenango  Grange  gave  an  interesting 
talk  at.  the  morning  session  on  "His- 
torical Facts  About  Pennsylvania," 
giving  his  audience  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  the  state. 

Walter  Tucker  of  Cambridge 
Grange,  speaking  on  "Historical 
Facts  About  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,"  carried  his  hearers  from 
the  first  organization  of  State 
Grange,  or  Unit  as  it  was  known 
then,  in  1873,  to  the  present  great 
organization  that  it  has  become. 
Officers  responded  to  roll  call  by  nam- 
ing a  prominent  Pennsylvanian  and 
telling  for  what  they  were  noted. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened 
with  a  quiz  program,  "Know  Your 
State,"  conducted  by  State  Deputy 
Merle  Porter  of  Cambridge  Springs. 
Three  men  and  three  women  took 
part  in  the  quiz  which  brought  out 
some   interesting  information. 

Attorney  Frank  Prather  of  Mead- 
ville, Pomona  Legislative  Committee 
Chairman,  spoke  briefly  on  recent 
legislation,  confining  his  remarks  to 
such  legislation  as  concerned  agri- 
culture. 

The  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was 
a  vivid  description  given  the  wounded 
American  soldiers,  by  Major  Herman 
H.  Sawicky,  M.C.,  Chief  •of  the 
Dermatology  Section  of  the  Deshon 
General  Hospital  at  Butler,  Pa. 
Major  Sawicky  started  with  the  litter 
carriers  picking  up  the  wounded  on 
the  battlefield  and  carried  them  back 
to  the  army  general  hospitals  in  this 
country. 

Mrs.  Roy  Danforth  of  Richmond 
Grange  won  top  honors  in  the  coun- 
ty-wide spelling  bee  in  which  20  con- 
testants vied. 

The  members  of  Atlantic  Grange 
won  first  place  in  the  county-wide 
sewing  contest  in  which  garments 
made  from  men's  discarded  shirts 
were  exhibited.  The  three  winners 
were:  Mrs.  Ralph  Randall,  Mrs.  Inez 
Courtney  and  Mrs.  Lee  Sperry. 

Pomona  members  were  mindful  of 
good  roads  and  adopted  a  resolution 
urging  that  highway  officials  study 
the  possibility  of  graveling  "farm  to 
market  roads"  rather  than  to  spend 
all  of  the  money  for  super  highways. 
A  Good  Roads  Committee,  to  work 
with  State  Grange,  appointed  were: 
George    Hummer,    Hydetown,    chair- 


man; James  K.  Bennett,  Westford, 
and  Leonard  Nelson,  Spring. 

Through  the  adoption  of  a  formal 
resolution,  presented  by  officers  and 
members  of  Richmond  Grange,  the 
name  of  Merle  Porter  of  Cambridge 
Springs,  Past  Pomona  Master  and 
present  State  Deputy,  was  advanced 
for  one  of  the  State  Grange  offices. 

The  Pomona  voted  a  contribution 
of  $25  to  the  Crawford  County 
F.F.A.  to  assist  them  in  carrying 
out  some  of  their  projects. 

The  evening  session  was  devoted  to 
the  conferring  of  the  Fifth  Degree  on 
a  class  of  16  candidates  and  the  Fifth 
Degree  business.  The  host  Grange 
presented  a  minstrel  to  close  the  ses- 
sion. 


UNUSUAL  GRANGE  EVENT 

IN  BRADFORD  COUNTY 

An  unusual  ceremony  was  held  at 
Lincoln  Grange  No.  237,  Bradford 
County,  on  September  16,  when  60 
year  gold  Grange  pins  were  presented 
to  three  members  of  one  family. 
They  were  O.  R.  Burnham,  of  Lin- 
coln Grange,  member  for  60  years; 
Mrs.  Estella  Burnham  Dubert,  of 
Ondawa  Grange  No.  174,  member  for 
63  years,  and  W.  O.  Burnham,  of 
Lincoln  Grange  who  has  been  a 
member  for  66  years. 

Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  were  pre- 
sented to  Mrs.  Media  Evans,  Mrs. 
Frank  Campbell  and  J.  Fred  Han- 
Ion,  of  Lincoln  Grange  and  twenty 
seven  other  members  received  Silver 
Star  Certificates. 

Among  the  highlights  of  the  eve- 
ning were  the  reading  of  some  of  the 
first  minutes  of  the  Grange  by  Broth- 
er Earl  Burnham  and  the  reminis- 
cences of  the   older  members. 

The  presentations  were  made  by 
State  Secretary  Joab  K.  Mahood  who 
spoke  on  "The  Grange  of  Yesterday, 
Today  and  Tomorrow." 


UPPER  BUCKS  POMONA 
GUEST  OF  RICHLAND  GRANGE 

A  large  number  of  men  and  wom- 
en from  the  various  subordinate 
Granges  attended  the  August  meet- 
ing of  Upper  Bucks  Pomona  Grange, 
which  was  held  in  Richland  Grange 
Hall. 

The  theme,  "Post-war  Problems," 
was  carried  throughout  the  program 
of  the  afternoon.  After  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Albert  Shaffer,  Master  of 
Richland  Grange,  and  a  response  by 
Howard  Detweiler,  Chalfont  Grange, 
the  first  portion  of  the  topic,  "Post- 
war Problems  in  Agriculture,"  was 
discussed  by  Isaac  S.  Gross. 

He  warned  of  the  inevitable  post- 
war adjustment  in  farm  income  when 
the  demand  for  farm  products  is  re- 
duced and  prices  are  lowered.  The 
rehabilitation  of  service  men  return- 
ing to  farm  homes  will  also  be  a 
problem  for  which  preparation  should 
now  be  made. 

A  third  problem  which  already  ex- 
ists, is  the  replacement  of  worn  out 
farm  equipment  and  machinery.  The 
scarcity  of  new  machinery  and  re- 
pair parts  is  therefore  bound  to  be  a 
major  problem  for  years  to  come. 

Still  another  great  problem  facing 
farmers  is  the  labor  shortage  which  is 
now  acute  and  will  not  become  less 
as  long  as  high  wages  are  paid  in  in- 
dustries more  attractive  than  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  Gross  also  spoke  emphatically 
against  farm  subsidies,  a  subtle  form 
of  government  payments  to  farmers 
by  which  they  have  lost  their  individ- 
ual freedom  and  have  become  a  part 
of  a  scheme  for  control  of  farm  activ- 
ities. 

"Post-war  Problems  in  Industry," 
were    discussed    by    Mahlon     Stage, 


Master  of  Franklin  Grange,  Spring- 
town,  who  named  reconversion  from 
war  goods  to  peace-time  goods  as  the 
coming  problem  in  industry.  He 
prophesied  that  unemployment  will 
be  a  problem  although  plans  are  be- 
ing made  to  prevent  it  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  third  phase  of  the  day's  topic, 
"Post-war  Problems  in  Labor,"  was 
handled  by  Winston  W.  Lindes, 
Richland  Grange. 

Mr.  Lindes  suggested  that  the  way 
to  meet  some  of  the  many  problems 
which  will  arise  is  to  anticipate  them 
and  thus  be  prepared  for  them. 

Among  the  individual  labor  prob- 
lems which  will  arise,  he  mentioned 
race,  labor  organizations,  age,  mass 
production  and  reconversion  of  in- 
dustry. 

A  special  part  of  the  program  was 
the  presence  of  a  concert  pianist, 
Martin  Bachteller,  New  Jersey,  who 
rendered  the  following  selections  on 
the  piano:  "Nola,"  "Song  Hits  of 
the  Armed  Forces,"  and  several  other 
popular  numbers. 

Mrs.  Frank  Magill,  Carversville, 
who  holds  the  office  of  Ceres  in  the 
P^nsylvania  State  Grange,  spoke  on 
the  topic,  "Post-war  Problems  in  the 
Grange."  She  pointed  out  that  a  one 
hundred  per  cent  Granger  vote  is 
needed  at  the  November  election 
which  will  affect  the  welfare  of  the 
country  for  years  to  come.  She  also 
spoke  against  the  prevailing  tendency 
toward  corporation  farming,  and  col- 
lective farming  sponsored  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  latter,  she  said,  has 
been  tried  in  many  places  as  rehabili- 
tation projects  which  failed  miser- 
ably despite  excessive  overhead  costs. 
Mrs.  Magill  also  said  the  race  ques- 
tion will  be  a  future  problem  facing 
farmers. 

She  also  stressed  the  value  of  news- 
paper publicity  about  Grange  activ- 
ities. The  need  for  agriculture  repre- 
sentation at  the  peace  table  was 
touched  on  by  Mrs.  Magill,  who  em- 
phasized the  need  of  organized  sup- 
port for  such  a  plan  to  gain  recogni- 
tion. 

The  Plumsteadville  Juvenile 
Grange  was  represented  on  the  pro- 
gram with  a  recitation,  "Aunt  Liz- 
zie's Visit,"  by  Arlene  Fryling. 

A  pantomime,  "Savior  Like  a  Shep- 
herd Lead  Us,"  was  presented  by  a 
member  of  Richland  Grange,  Miss 
Margaret  Landis,  with  a  quartette 
rendering  the  hymn  accompanying 
the  pantomime. 

Various  musical  numbers  inter- 
spersed the  discussions  of  the  after- 
noon including  a  piano  solo  by  Miss 
Frances  Vogel,  Richland  Grange; 
several  trumpet  selections  by  Zane 
Stauffer,  Great  Swamp  Grange,  and 
a  vocal  selection,  "Drifting  Away 
from  God,"  by  a  girls  trio  from  Kell- 
ers Church  Grange.  Clarence  Rosen- 
berger  Great  Swamp  Grange,  led  the 
Grange  in  a  stunt,  "Barnyard  Meet- 
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ing. 

It  was  also  decided  to  hold  a  spe- 
cial meeting  for  conferring  the  Fifth 
Degree  at  Plumsteadville  on  October 
21.  The  November  meeting  will  be 
held  at  Great  Swamp  Grange. 

During  the  business  session  of  the 
forenoon,  the  Pomona  Lecturer  Ray- 
mond W.  Lloyd  gave  a  report  of  the 
Grange  Lecturers  Conference  held  in 
June  at  State  College. 

Reporting  for  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee, Ely  R.  Fretz,  gave  a  brief  re- 
port of  the  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference held  in  Allentown  on  August 
2. 

Ten  members  of  various  Granges 
of  the  district  were  received  into 
membership  into  the  Pomona  Grange, 
and  two  members  were  added  by  re- 
instatement. 

The  attendance  banner  was  award- 
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ed  to  Plumsteadville  Grange  for  hav- 
ing the  largest  percentage  of  mem- 
bers present. 

Among  the  visiting  Grangers  pres- 
ent was  a  delegation  from  Montgom- 
ery County  Pomona  Grange,  headed 
by  their  Master,  Arthur  J.  Landis. 
Others  of  the  group  were  Mrs.  Lan- 
dis, Herbert  Wagner  and  his  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Geisler. 

Lower  Bucks  Pomona  Grange  vis- 
itors present  were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wig- 
gins, who  also  brought  greetings. 


BEDFORD  COUNTY  POMONA 
MEETS  WITH  LOYSBURG 

Bedford  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  24  met  with  Loysburg  Grange  as 
host  on  September  7,  Pomona  Master 
George  Leonard  presiding. 

Grange  opened  in  due  form  in 
Fifth  Degree.  Greetings  were  ex- 
tended by  Brother  Blough  of  host 
Grange.  Response  given  by  Worthy 
Pomona  Overseer  Brother  Carl  Dei- 
bert,  who  said:  "In  this  world  of 
isms,  we  are  happy  and  proud  to 
have  and  enjoy  the  ties  of  Fraternal- 
ism  in  our  Order." 

The  Subordinate  Grange  visitat- 
tions  showed  much  activity  by  sev- 
eral officers. 

The  reports  of  Subordinate 
Granges  show  increases  in  member- 
ship in  county.  The  report  of  Fire 
Insurance  Company  was  read. 

The  afternoon  session  opened  with 
song  service,  followed  by  five  minute 
devotional  service  by  Worthy  Pomona 
Chaplain. 

A  Home  Economics  number,  in 
charge  of  Sister  Anson  Miller,  dem- 
onstrated several  nice  salads.  Sister 
Miller  explained  the  make-up  and 
vitamin  content  of  the  salads. 

Professor  William  Mowry,  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  of  Bedford 
County,  was  guest  speaker  at  this 
session.  His  theme  was  "Let  us  have 
Faith — Faith  in  our  Country,  Faith 
in  God,  and  Faith  in  ourselves,"  and 
was  delivered  in  his  usual  eflScient 
manner. 

A  short  recreational  period  con- 
sisting of  a  woman's  chorus  by  Char- 
lesville  Grange  and  a  short  play> 
"The  Kation  Board,"  by  a  Loysburg 
group  were  very  much  enjoyed  by  all- 

An  open  discussion  period,  led  by 
Brother  Carl  Deibert,  "Policies  be- 
fore the  Nation  today  that  affect 
Agriculture,"  brought  out  many 
sound  remarks. 


A  reading,  "That  Silver-haired 
Daddy  of  Mine,"  by  Sister  Verne 
Hoover,  of  Spring  Valley,  closed  the 
afternoon  session. 

The  evening  session  opened  with 
song  service.  The  Fifth  Degree  was 
then  conferred  upon  a  class  of  thirty- 
seven  candidates.  * 

Pomona  Grange  will  meet  with 
Osterburg  Grange  in  December  when 
e'.ection  of  officers  will  take  place. 

Grange  closed  in  full  form  in  Fifth 
Degree.  

TIMELY  RESOLUTIONS 

FROM  POMONA  GRANGES 

Whereas,  The  Government  has 
under  consideration  the  exchange 
with  Cuba  of  25  million  gallons  of 
gasoline  for  liquor   and 

Whereas,  Farmers  and  others  have 
been  restricted  in  the  use  of  gaso- 
line, thereby  hindering  the  produc- 
tion of  a  maximum  quantity  of  food 
and  Whereas,  Our  Government  is 
permitting  large  (Quantities  of  grain 
to  be  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
malt  liquors,  and  as  reported  through 
the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics of  the  U.  S.  for  the  year  1942, 
there  was  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  liquor  60,406,000 
bushels  of  barley,  10,953,000  bushels 
of  corn  and  5,670,000  bushels  of  rye, 
which  could  supply  many  families 
with  food.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  members  of 
Montgomery  County  Pomona  Grange 
N'o.  8,  protest  the  exchange  of  gaso- 
line with  any  country  for  malt 
liquor,  and  also  protest  the  use  of 
such  huge  quantities  of  grain  in  the 
manufacture  of  liquor  for  beverage 
purposes,  at  this  time  when  we  are 
required  to  conserve  and  sacrifice  in 
all  our  ways  of  living. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  the  State  Grange 
for  ratification  and  a  copy  spread  on 
our  minutes. 


Germany,  Italy  and  Japan  have 
had  Compulsory  Military  Training 
for  years,  and  see  where  it  has  led 
them. 

When  you  build  up  a  military  ma- 
chine, after  awhile  it  becomes  top- 
heavy  and  has  to  show  cause  for  its 
existence. 

Conscription  brings  with  it  degra- 
dation of  the  human  pjersonality,  and 
destruction  of  freedom.  It  is  humil- 
iating to  human  dignity  to  compel 
men  against  their  will  or  without 
conviction  of  the  righteousness  of 
their  deeds,  to  sacrifice  their  lives  or 
kill  others. 

Compulsory  Military  Conscription 
does  not  develop  initiative,  self-re- 
liance and  the  power  to  think  for 
themselves,  the  best  kind  of  pre- 
paredness for  citizenship.  Therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved,  By  Lower  Bucks  and 
Philadelphia  Pomona  Grange  No.  22 
held  at  Carversville,  Pennsylvania, 
September  6,  1944,  that  we  are  op- 
posed to  Compulsory  Military  Train- 
ing in  Peace  Time.  We  believe  it  to 
be  Unamerican  and  Undemocratic. 


Resolved,  That  we  the  members  of 
Wilmington  Grange  No.  1477,  re- 
quest that  the  Lawrence  County  Po- 
mona Grange  use  every  means  at  its 
command  to  have  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania return  to  Eastern  Standard 
Time.   Further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  our  senator  and 
state  assemblymen  and  also  to  the 
State  Grange. 

Whereas,  The  recent  law,  enacted 
by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature,  de- 
fining the  method  of  assessing  private 
properties  meets  with  the  disapproval 
of  the  majority  of  the  county  tax- 
payers for  the  following  reason, 

It  creates  an  ofiice  with  added  ex- 
pense, which  we  believe  could  be  done 
by  the  County  Commissioners  with- 
out detracting  from  their  other 
duties. 

Also  that  the  plans  formulated  by 
the  Tax  Assessing  Board  are  unwork- 
able as  the  township  assessors  object 
to  making  valuations  according  to 
the  methods  of  placing  valuations  on 
farm  buildings,  as  it  discriminates 
against  farmers  who  are  progressive 
enough  to  improve  their  buildings. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Lawrence  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  request  the  Coun- 
ty Commissioners  to  delay  the  meth- 
od of  its  application  for  the  present 
year  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  favor  the  repeal 
of  the  la\y. 

Whereas,  Many  plans  are  proposed 
for  the  reconstruction  period  which 
follows  all  wars,  and  which  we  hope 
to  enjoy  soon,  among  them  is  one  to 
place  the  returning  veterans  on 
farms.  This  would  result  in  placing 
many  on  farms  who  are  not  adapted 
to  farming,  and  which  would  be  both 
a  handicap  to  the  veterans  as  well  as 
to  agriculture. 

Whereas,  We  are  opposed  to  hav- 
ing any  industry  made  a  dumping 
ground  for  the  returning  veterans 
and  maintain  that  they  are  capable  of 
selecting  their  own  vocation,  and 
further  that  the  government  has  no 
more  right  to  place  them  on  farms 
than  to  place  them  in  garages,  stores, 
workshops,  factories  or  to  supply 
them  with  scholarships  in  business 
colleges,  law  schools,  medical  schools 
or  seminaries,  and 

Whereas,  That  the  possession  of  a 
home  is  a  human  instinct  which  all 
possess.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Lawrence  County 
Pomona  Grange  assembled  in  Ma- 
honing Valley  Grange  Hall  August 
30  go  on  record  as  favoring  the  gov- 
ernment assisting  the  veterans  in 
securing  homes  of  their  own  choice, 
and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  our  members  in  Con- 
gress, and  to  the  State  and  National 
Grange. 


is  only  natural  with  labor  shortages 
and  a  great  demand  and  higher  prices 
for  coal.  Modern  machinery  to  re- 
move the  overburden  and  power 
shovels  to  load  the  coal  on  trucks 
requires  a  minimum  of  labor. 

No  sane  person  objects  to  the  strip 
mining  of  out-crop  coal  where  the 
overburden  is  insufficient  to  justify 
drift  or  shaft  mining.  However, 
strip  mining  has  been  allowed  to 
grow  "like  Topsy,"  without  any  con- 
sideration of  other  natural  resources 
or  the  welfare  of  the  community  or 
yation  as  a  whole.  Coal  veins  under- 
lie valuable  farm  lands  as  well  as 
submarginal  land. 

In  many  cases  a  major  portion  of 
a  good  farm  is  stripped  and  the  soil, 
gravel  and  rocks  piled  in  ridges  thirty 
to  forty  feet  high.  Some  have  pro- 
posed planting  forest  trees  to  cover 
these  unsightly  and  worthless  ruins. 
It  is  true,  from  experience,  that 
some  relatively  worthless  species  like 
Scotch  Pine  and  Banks  Pine  will 
barely  survive  under  these  condi- 
tions. Tree  planting  on  these  waste 
places  is  a  cheap  but  unsatisfactory 
answer  to  the  problems. 

If  the  strip-mine  operators  were 
required  to  level  or  grade  the  mate- 
rial it  could  be  restored  to  agricul- 
tural use  without  excessive  cost. 
With  the  application  of  lime  and 
fertilizer  certain  soil  improvement 
crops  will  rapidly  build  soil  fertility. 

The  cost  to  the  strip-mine  operator 
to  level  the  material  would  not  be 
excessive.  More  than  100  tons  of 
coal  is  produced  from  each  inch  of 
coal  over  an  acre.  With  a  sixty-inch 
vein,  this  makes  6,000  or  more  tons 
from  an  acre.  A  charge  of  10c 
against  each  ton  or  $600  an  acre 
would  produce  more  than  enough  to 
do  a  satisfactory  job. 

Unsightly  ridges  from  strip  min- 
ing lower  land  values  on  adjoining 
properties.  Flood  hazal-ds  are  in- 
creased by  these  barren  areas.    Water 


holes  are  often  allowed  to  remain  as 
a  danger  hazard. 

There  is  no  justification  in  har- 
vesting a  natural  resource  to  per- 
manently and  unnecessarily  destroy 
an  inexhaustible  resource — the  soil. 

In  consideration  of  these  condi- 
tions, be  it 

Resolved,  By  Indiana  County  Po- 
mona Grange  No.  58  that  we  i)etition 
our  legislators  to  introduce  and  sup- 
port legislation  requiring  those  en- 
gaged in  strip  mining  to  leave  or 
restore  the  surface  to  a  condition 
suitable  to  the  appropriate  agricul- 
tural use  and  further  be  it 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  State  Grange  with 
a  recommendation  for  similar  action 
by  the  State  Grange. 

Forestry 

Whereas,  There  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  United  States  Senate 
Bill  No.  S1330,  the  purpose  of  which 
is  the  regulation  and  control  of  the 
timber  and  lumber  industry,  includ- 
ing production,  manufacture  and 
distribution  of  forest  products,  con- 
ferring upon  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  dictatorial  au- 
thority in  the  realm  of  trees  and 
wood  products;    and 

Whereas,  This  bill  authorizes  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  275  million 
dollars  for  the  execution  of  the  pro- 
posed program;    and 

Whereas,  It  is  the  established 
principal  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  to  advocate  home  rule 
and  the  protection  of  State  rights  as 
opposed  to  the  Federal  government 
usurping  those  duties  and  preroga- 
tives assigned  to  the  State  govern- 
ments by  the  Constitution;    and 

Whereas,  Our  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Forests  and  Waters  now 
provide  an  excellent  program  of  fire 
protection,  reforestation  and  assist- 
ance to  owners  of  forest  land  as 
needed  in  Pennsylvania  without  ex- 
(Concluded  on  page  16.) 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 


The  following  resolution  was 
adopted  at  the  Lawrence  County  Po- 
mona Grange  which  met  August  30, 
1944,  at  Mahoning  Valley  Grange: 

Whereas,  The  War  Saving  Time 
^as  first  adopted  to  save  electricity, 
^'e  the  Grangers  fail  to  see  where  it 
"as  accomplished  its  purpose,  the 
manufacturers  generally  run  on  a 
twenty-four-hour  basis  and  the  iarm- 
f^s  use  more  electricity  in  the  morn- 
inp  hours. 

Whereas,  The  War  Saving  Time 
"^akes  our  children  stand  on  the 
highways  before  daylight  waiting  for 
^^hool  busses. 


Strh'  Mining  Should  Pay  Its  Bills 

In  the  utilization  of  natural  re- 
sources it  is  unfair  to  load  upon 
future  generations  unnecessary  bur- 
dens for  which  they  are  not  respon- 
sible. The  soil  is  the  world's  great- 
est natural  resource — the  source  of 
all  our  foodstuffs,  wood  and  fiber, 
with  the  exception  of  seafoods  and 
products  like  nylon. 

The  willful  or  negligent  destruc- 
tion or  impairment  of  the  soil  is  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Nations 
have  risen  and  fallen  as  a  result  of 
the  misuse  of  the  soil.  Forests  have 
been  exploited  and  ruined  for  long 
years  without  any  consideration  for 
their  future  production. 

In  times  of  war  and  unusual  in- 
dustrial activity,  strip  mining  of  coal 
increases  by  leaps  and  bounds.    This 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 


Orange    Seals 
Dii 


igest 


New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9    

New  Fifth  Degree   Manuals,  single  copy    

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   

Constitution   and    By-Laws    

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin   

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin  

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    

Song  Books,  '  *  The  Patron, ' '  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 
half    dozen     

per    dozen    

per  half  dozen    / 

Dues   Account   Book    

Secretary 's  Record  Book    ; 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   

The  Grange   Initiate,  in  lots   of   25    

The  Grange   Initiate,  in  lots  of   100 

Roll   Book    '.'...'.'.'.'..'. 

Application    Blanks,    per    hundred    

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   

Juvenile  Application   Blanks,   per  fifty    ' 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    

Secretary 's   Receipts,   per  hundred    

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred 

Treasurer 's    Receipts 

Trade    Cards,    each    

Demit   Cards,   each    

Dedication  Rural  Homes   (Mortimer  Whitehead)    

Grange  Radiator   Emblems    

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Joab  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 


$5.00 
.60 

3.00 
.40 

4.00 
.35 

3.25 
.20 
.50 
.50 
.15 

.60 
6.00 
3.00 
.75 
.60 
2.75 
.60 
.75 
.70 
2.76 
.76 
.45 
.50 
,25 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.01 
.01 
.15 
.50 
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October,  I944 


9n  illemonam 


SCHULTZ 

Today  we  bow  humbly  to  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master  who  in  His  wise  providence 
has  called  from  our  midst,  Pvt.  Kenneth 
Schultz  who  died  In  the  defense  of  his 
country  somewhere  in  Italy.  A  member  of 
Buffalo    Grange    No.    1523,    there   be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  his  family  and  relatives,  drape 
our  charter  record  these  resolutions  in  our 
minutes,  publish  them  In  Grange  News 
and  send  a  copy  to  his  family. 

H.    A.    McKss. 

J.     J.     CUBIAND, 

MbS.      J.      J.      Cl^LAND, 

Cammittee. 
FLACK 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  labors  our  worthy 
Brother,  John  A.  Flack,  a  charter  member 
and  Past  Master  of  Buffalo  Grange  No. 
1523,   Washington  County,   therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  In  humble  sub- 
mission to  him  who  doeth  all  things  well, 
that  by  these  resolutions  we  convey  to  the 
family  our  sense  of  loss  and  our  sincere 
sympathy.      Be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
a  period  of  30  days  and  record  these  min- 
utes in  the  records  of  this  Grange. 

J.    J.    Clbland, 
C.     W.     Patterson, 

Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 

(Concluded  from  page  16.) 

cessive  overhead  exi)eii8e,  and  the 
danger  of  cumbersome  Federal  con- 
trol, be  it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Indiana  Pomona 
Grange  hereby  go  on  record  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1944,  as  being  op- 
posed to  the  enactment  into  law  of 
Bill  No.  S1330  and  that  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  our  U.  S. 
Senators,  Hon.  James  J.  Davis  and 
Hon.  Joseph  GufFey,  and  to  Con- 
gressman Hon.  Harve  Tibbott,  to  the 
Masters  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  and  the  National  Grange, 
and  given  to  the  Press. 

Social  Medicine 

Whereas,  There  is  now  a  bill  in 
Congress,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
establish  State  Medicine  along  some- 
what similar  lines  as  in  those  coun- 
tries having  a  totally  different  form 
of  government  from  the  U  n  i  te  d 
States,  and 

Whereas,  The  Order  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  traditionally  believes  in 
the  rights  of  the  individual  citizen  as 
established  by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  be 
it  therefore 

Resolved,  That  Pomona  Grange 
No.  48  hereby  go  on  record  this  28th 
day  of  September,  1944,  as  being  op- 
posed to  enactment  of  any  law  that 
would  deprive  our  citizens  of  their 
privilege  of  exercising  their  own 
choice  relative  to  hospitalization  and 
medical  attention.    Further,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  co-operate  with 
the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Association 
in  the  furtherance  of  plans  for  the 
hospital  and  medical  care  of  citizens 
on  a  co-operative  group  basis  such  as 
is  already  provided  by  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  Hospitalization 
Plan. 


THE  RURAL  COMMUNITY 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

a  community  program.  Each  pro- 
gram is  built  with  little  attention 
given  to  other  programs  and  if  when 
combined  these  make  a  good  commu- 
nity program  it  is  by  mere  chance. 

Some  of  these  organizations  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  co-op- 
erate with  others  on  community  proj- 
ects, but  since  the  leaders  of  the  com- 
munity are  associated  with  interest 
groups  it  is  difficult  to  find  commu- 
nity leadership  to  instigate  the  proj- 
ects community-wide  in  which  local 


organizations  can  co-operate.  They 
will  never  reach  the  point  of  com- 
munity action  again  until  each  finds 
its  place  in  the  whole.  If  an  organ- 
ization instigates  a  project  of  com- 
munity-wide significance  there  is 
suspicion  on  the  part  of  other  organ- 
izations and  it  is  difficult  to  get  co- 
operation. We  have  interest  group 
leadership.  We  do  not  have  commu- 
nity leadership. 

How  can  we  get  the  organizations 
on  the  community  level  to  co-or(fc- 
nate  their  activities  each  planning 
with  the  whole  in  mind?  How  can 
we  develop  community  leaders  as  well 
as  organizational  leaders?  Organiza- 
tions in  training  leadership  should 
broaden  skills  of  the  individuals  so 
that  they  can  render  service  on  the 
community  level. 

State  and  National  Programs 
Destroy  Local  Initutive 

In  the  past  decade  or  so  the  state 
and  nation  have  been  more  active  in 
the  affairs  that  touch  the  lives  of  peo- 
ple. We  have  come  to  think  of  them 
more  and  more  as  servants  who  solve 
our  problems.  As  a  result,  individ- 
uals and  communities  have  come  to 
feel  insignificant.  They  come  to 
think  that  pressure  groups,  corpora- 
tions, and  large  units  or  governments 
do  the  really  significant  things.  The 
contribution  of  the  state  and  nation 
should  not  be  minimized  but  we  must 
keep  alive  the  feeling  of  local  respon- 
sibility. 

What  can  we  do  to  rebuild  in  the 
local  community  the  feeling  of  sig- 
nificance and  a  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  local  action?  How  can 
we  get  the  local  community  to  rely 
on  its  own  resources  for  the  solution 
to  problems  which  fall  within  their 
ability  ? 

Unable  to  Use  Outside  Help 
Effectively 

As  we  have  developed  as  a  nation 
we  have  provided  more  and  more 
services  to  assist  the  local  community 
in  meeting  its  problems.  The  com- 
munity has  not  as  yet  learned  how  to 
use  these  services  most  effectively. 
They  haven't  clearly  defined  the  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  in  solving  prob- 
lems, the  division  between  local  re- 
sponsibility and  outside  assistance. 
There  is  an  art  in  using  governmen- 
tal assistance  without  destroying  your 
own  resourcefulness.  How  can  we  de- 
velop on  the  part  of  rural  people  an 
understanding  of  how  they  can  build 
local  services  with  the  assistance  of 
outside  agencies? 

Lost  Its  Dynamic  Character 

As  a  result  of  some  of  the  trends 
outlined  here  the  rural  community 
has  lost  much  of  its  dynamic  char- 
acter. There  is  no  longer  the  leader- 
ship that  feels  motivated,  that  feels 
obligated  to  tackle  local  problems. 
What  can  be  done  to  recharge  the 
motor  of  the  community?  What  can 
be  done  to  give  the  organism  the  old 
punch?   This,  too,  is  essential. 


Auctioneer — "What  am  I  offered 
for  this  beautiful  bust  of  Robert 
Burns?" 

Man  in  Crowd — "That  ain^t  Burns. 
That's  Shakespeare." 

Auctioneer  —  "Well,  folks,  the 
joke's  on  me.  That  shows  now  little 
I  know  about  the  Bible." 


Pop — "So  you  want  to  become  my 
son-in-law,  do  you,  young  man?" 

Y.  M. — "Frankly,  no;  but  I  see 
no  way  out  of  it  if  I  want  to  marry 
your  daughter  1" 


Her  Daddy  5 
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But  Not 
Her  Future 
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IT  IS  a  simple  matter  to  plan  for  the  future  of  children — even  in 
case  the  family  head  is  suddenly  taken  by  death.  An  educational 
plan ;  an  endowment  fund ;  life  income — these  are  among  the  many 
arrangements  that  can  be  made  to  guarantee  full  protection  for 
children. 

You  should  investigate  the  various  Farmers  and  Traders  plans 
that  are  available.  We  will  gladly  help  you  to  select  the  best  one 
to  meet  your  needs. 

♦  ~   ~~  ■""   COUPON-  "—  —  - 

,-   .,    ,  ^        -       ,      .,  I  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 

Mail  the  coupon  for  details        ,  _  ^,  ,,  _ 

*^       '  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y.  PI 

Farmers  and  Traders  I  ^  ""  '""'*''"*  *° ''""'  ^"'''°"'  ^^'°'-  ""^ 

rMltlVIBKd  Mni/    I  KMUCKd    |  .end  me   complete  information. 

Life  Insurance  Co.    |  Na«e  a*.  _ 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  3^^, _ 

Founded  in  1912    Assets,  $13,070,533   |  city  State  «. 


CROSSING  THE  CHANNEL 

History    will    record    this    Channel 
Crossing, 

By  the  British  and  Yank  Fleets 
Mid  rolling  waves  and  choppy  seas 

As  a  most  historic  feat. 

One  day  the  invasion  was  delayed 

Because  of  tossing  water. 
But  when  June  sixth  arrived 

Our  Commanders  did  not  falter. 

This  action  was  grandiose  in  scale 
And  hope  with  prayers  recalled 

As   the    troops   neared   the   coast   of 
France 
A  mighty  rainbow  greets  them  all. 

Was  it  an  omen  of  good  luck 
Placed  there  by  hands  on  high 

As  back  so  far  in  history 

It  before  had  spanned  the  sky. 

For  two  years  Hitler  loudly  cried 

The  Channel  he  would  cross. 
But  the  Allied  troops  drove  quickly 
in 
As    the   great    waves   foamed    and 
tossed. 

Then  once  before  Napoleon  planned 
To  cross  those  stormy  reaches 

And  history  has  told  how  he  failed 
To  land  on  British  beaches. 

So  may  that  rainbow  in  the  sky 
When  D-Day  first  appeared 

Be  an  omen  of  good  will 

To  our  army  through  the  years. 

And  may  our  battalion  troops  tonight 
Bivouaced  upon  French  soil 

Be  given  strength  and  extra  help 
From  the  Great  Commander  of  us 
all. 

Pearl  Reinsel  Ion, 
Secretary  Ashury  Frange  No.  66S. 


GIVE  PASTURES  CHANCE 

TO  REST  AND  RECOVER 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Because  of  dry  weather,  most  pas- 
tures have  been  very  closely  grazed. 
To  make  a  vigorous,  early  start  next 
spring  and  produce  maximum  feed 
next  summer,  they  should  be  allowed 
to  grow  before  cold  weather  starts.  A 
fall  rest  develops  top  growth  for  win- 
ter protection  and  a  renewed  root  sys- 
tem stored  with  nutrients  necessary 
to  go  into  the  winter  and  start  the 
grass  next  spring. 

Recent  rains  and  cooler  weather 
have  started  new  growth  but  it  will 
be  too  short  and  watery  to  furnish 
stock  much  nourishment.  By  fore- 
going the  extra  feed  this  fall,  several 
times  as  much  can  be  obtained  next 
summer. 

Where  the  pasture  contains  Ladino 
clover,  it  is  especially  essential  to 
give  it  ample  opportunity  to  make 
plenty  of  fall  growth.  Many  Ladino 
pastures  have  been  completely  killed 
by  too  close  and  too  late  fall  grazing. 

Fall  growth  and  next  season's  pro- 
duction can  be  greatly  helped  by  top- 
dressing  with  superphosphate  and 
manure.  If  manure  is  not  available, 
use  phosphate  alone,  phosphate  and 
potash,  or  on  intensively  managed 
pasture  a  complete  fertilizer.  The 
earlier  such  applications  can  be  made 
the  more  good  they  will  do.  Fall  also 
is  a  good  time  to  apply  lime,  accord- 
ing to  the  Pennsylvania  State  Col- 
lege extension  agronomists.  If  the 
soil  is  very  sour,  lime  will  be  needed 
before  beat  results  can  be  expected 
from  the  application  of  fertilizer  and 
manure. 
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Many  Delegates  and  Visitors  Will 
Attend  the  Seventy-Second 
Annual  Session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange 

To  Be  Held  in  Harrisburg,  Dec.  12-14 


BUY  MORE  BONDS 


THE  Seventy-Second  Annual  Ses- 
sion of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange  will  be  held  in  Harris- 
burg,  December  12,  13  and  14.  The 
Penn-Harris  Hotel  will  be  Grange 
Headquarters  throughout  the  week. 
All  meetings  will  be  held  in  the 
Forum  of  the  Education  Building, 
except  the  group  meetings  Wednes- 
day afternoon,  which  will  be  held  in 
the  Penn-Harris  Hotel. 

Harrisburg  is  the  ideal  convention 
city  of  Pennsylvania.  Highways,  bus 
lines  and  railroads  from  all  sections 
of  the  state  cross  there,  making  it 
readily  accessible  by  any  mode  of 
travel.  Hotel  accommodations  are 
especially  good,  and  are  well  able  to 
care  for  large  conventions.  Eighty- 
seven  rooms  at  the  headquarters  hotel 
have  been  set  aside  for  the  Grange, 
and  those  who  wish  accommodations 
there  should  address  their  request  to 
State  Secretary,  Joab  K.  Mahood, 
428  Telegraph  Building.  For  reser- 
vation in  other  hotels  or  in  private 
h  0  m  e  81,  write  to  the  Harrisburg 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  114  Walnut 
Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  through  its  Hous- 
ing Bureau,  is  most  co-operative,  and 
^11  have  a  representative  at  the  reg- 
wtration  desk  in  the  Penn-Harris 
Hotel  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 11  and  12  to  assign  and  direct 
delegates  to  any  accommodations 
they  may  desire. 

The  Forum  of  the  Education 
^  u  i  1  d  i  n  g  is  made  available  for 
Grange  use  through  the  assistance  of 
secretary  of  Agriculture  Miles 
Horst,  and  the  Department  of  Prop- 
erty and  Supplies,  which  is  charged 
Jith  the  care  of  the  building.  The 
*orum  is  a  splendid  meeting  place, 
*8  many  delegates  have  found  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  It  has  a  seating  ca- 
pacity of  1,800,  has  good  acoustics 
and  a  large  stage  admirably  suited 
to  conferring  the  Sixth  Degree.  It 
has  been  called  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful auditoriums  of  America,  with 
Its  walls  depicting  the  history  of 
civilization  and  its  ceiling  a  map  of 
the  heavens  with  a  thousand  glitter- 
ing stars. 

l^rom  the  time  of  the  Harris  Ferry 
jn  the  Susquehanna  in  early  Colonial 
.ays,  Harrisburg  has  always  been  an 
interesting  city,  and  visitors  now  will 


find  it  no  less  so  in  these  bustling 
wartime  days.  Delegates  who  have 
not  recently  been  in  the  city  will  be 
interested  in  the  State  Buildings  cen- 
tering about  the  $13,000,000  Capitol, 
the  State  Museum,  the  Pennsylvania 
World  War  Memorial  Bridge  and 
other  points  of  interest. 

The  program  of  the  Convention  is 
not  yet  completed,  but  it  will  be  full 
of  interest  from  the  opening  to  the 
closing  gavel.  Speakers  of  National 
and  State-wide  renown  will  discuss 
the  issues  of  the  day.  We  expect  both 
National  Master  Goss  and  Past 
Master  Taber  to  be  present.     Penn- 


sylvania Secretary  of  Highways,  John 
U.  Shroyer,  will  speak  on  "Rural 
Roads  of  Pennsylvania" — a  subject  in 
which  every  farmer  is  interested. 

The  Sixth  Degree  will  be  conferred 
on  Wednesday  evening,  and  a  large 
class  is  expected. 

Through  the  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions and  the  reports  of  the  commit- 
tees, the  policy  of  the  State  Grange 
will  be  established  on  many  questions 
pertaining  to  Agriculture.  An  active 
interest  is  expected  on  legislative 
affairs,  as  the  Pennsylvania  Legisla- 
ture will  convene  the  following 
month. 

This  session  will  also  feature  the 
election  of  a  full  corps  of  oflScers  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 


BUY  MORE 
WAR   BONDS 


The  Penn-Harris  Hotel,  Grange  Headquarters,  December  12,  13  and  14 


STATE   MASTER  ADDRESSES 
SOMERSET  COUNTY  POMONA 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  with  Rockwood  Grange  on  Sat- 
urday, Oct.  28,  1944.  The  meeting 
was  in  charge  of  Pomona  Master 
Luther  C.  Long  of  Listie.  The  Ad- 
dress of  Welcome  was  delivered  by 
Rev.  W.  F.  Borkebile  of  Rockwood 
and  the  response  by  A.  B.  Hoffman 
of  Jenner  Grange. 

The  morning  session  consisted  of 
a  business  meeting. 

The  af ternon  session  was  in 
charge  of  the  Grange  Lecturer,  Miss 
Alice  B.  Ogline  of  Somerset  Grange. 

The  session  was  oi)ened  with  a 
song  service  led  by  A.  B.  Hoffman. 

The  Devotional  exercises  were  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  H.  G.  Hohman  of 
Rockwood. 

Trumpet  solo  by  Miss  Ruth  Wei- 
mer,  accompanied  by  Miss  Helen 
Walker. 

Clarinet  Quartet  by  a  Rockwood 
High  School  group  accompanied  by 
Miss  Gass. 

The  principal  address  of  the  day 
was  by  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Master 
of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  Mr. 
Bagshaw  said,  "One  of  the  ills  of  our 
country  is  too  many  of  us  are  not 
looking  ahead  and  planning  for  the 
future  as  we  should."  Also,  "People 
do  not  appreciate  their  privileges  in 
America,  the  land  of  freedom  and 
plenty."  We  need  more  construc- 
tive thinking  and  more  devotion  to 
God  in  America  today.  More  people 
who  will  stand  for  what  is  right  in 
government  and  in  our  relations  with 
our  fellowmen." 

Mrs.  Miriam  Rice  Lease,  Somerset 
County  Home  Economics  Represen- 
tative, discussed  School  Lunches. 
She  outlined  the  requirements  of 
school  lunches  in  order  to  provide  the 
necessary  nourishment  for  children 
in  school  in  order  that  they  may  do 
their  best  work"  Her  talk  was  cli- 
maxed with  the  showing  of  slides  on 
the   preparation   of  lunches. 

Mrs.  Lease  also  acted  as  judge  of 
the  articles  on  display  which  were 
made  by  the  ladies  of  the  various 
granges  from  men's  discarded  shirts. 

Reading — Lloyd  Long  of  Friedens 
Grange. 

Reading — Mrs.  J.  G.  Reese  of  Mil- 
ford  Grange. 

At  the  evening  session  Rockwood 
Grange  was  declared  the  winner  of 
the  talent  night  contest. 

Mr.  Lloyd  P.  Long  of  Friedens 
Grange  won  the  annual  County 
Grange  Spelling  contest,  and  will 
represent  Somerset  County  at  the 
State-wide  contest  to  be  held  in  Har- 
risburg during  the  sessions  of  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange. 

The   Post   War   Policy   committee 
(Concluded  on  page  U.) 
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N  THIS  WAR  the  railroads  have  done  twice  as  big  a  transpor- 
tation job  as  in  the  first  World  War. 


But  they  are  doing  another  job  which  may  not  be  so  well 
known,  as  is  shown  by  these  contrasting  facts: 

In  the  last  war,  the  operation  of  the  railroads 
took  money  out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

In  this   one,  the   railroads    are  putting  money 
into  the  Treasury, 

In  the  last  war,  when  the  Government  took  over  the  railroads, 
even  though  freight  rates  and  passenger  fares  were  raised, 
Congress  had  to  appropriate  more  than  $1,600,000,000  to  meet 
deficits. 

In  this  war,  the  railroads  have  been  managed  by  their  owners. 
A  far  bigger  and  better  transportation  job  has  been  done. 
And,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  the  railroads  have  turned  into  the 
United  States  Treasury  the  tremendous  sum  of  $3,250,000,000 
in  taxes — and  today  are  paying  federal  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $4,250,000  every  24  hours. 

And,  on  top  of  all  this,  the  railroads  in  the  same  months  since 
Pearl  Harbor  have  paid  for  the  support  of  state,  county  and 
city  governments  another  $750,000,000  and  are  today  paying 
state  and  local  taxes  at  the  rate  of  $800,000  per  day. 

That's  five  million  dollars  a  day  paid  in  taxes — ten  times  as 
much  as  the  owners  receive  in  dividends. 


M 
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Scope  of  1945  Census  of 
Agriculture 


T' 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


ALL     UNITED     FOR     VICTORY 


HE  agricultural  resources  and 
1  production  of  the  United  States 
at  war  will  be  measured  with  the 
taking  of  the  coming  Census  of  Agri- 
culture, scheduled  to  begin  the  first 
week  in  January,  1945.  Basic  infor- 
mation on  agriculture,  including  sta- 
tistics on  farm  acreage,  crops,  live- 
stock, farm  labor,  and  other  items 
related  to  farm  operations  will  be  ob- 
tained. 

Officials  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus, United  States  Department  of 
Commerce;  the  Bureau  of  Agricul- 
tural Economics,  United  States  De- 
partment of  Agriculture;  the  War 
Food  Administration,  representatives 
of  farm  associations,  and  agricul- 
t  u  r  a  1  economists  and  statisticians 
worked  jointly  toward  developing  a 
simple  yet  comprehensive  Farm  and 
Ranch  Schedule  for  the  Census. 
Months  of  preparation  preceded  the 
completion  of  the  schedules  and  the 
final  selection  of  the  questions  to  be 
asked. 

Country  Divided  Into  Seven 
Regions 

To  simplify  the  task  of  enumerat- 
ing each  of  the  Country's  farms,  the 
48  states  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia were  divided  into  seven  regions, 
each  region  composed  of  states  sim- 
ilar in  range  of  crop  production  and 
other  agricultural  aspects.  Seven 
separate  Farm  and  Ranch  Schedules 
were  designed,  alike  in  many  re- 
spects, but  differing  in  questions  on 
kinds  of  field  crops,  vegetables,  and 
fruits  and  nuts  harvested  in  each 
region. 

Farmers  in  Wisconsin  and  Minne- 
sota, for  example,  need  not  be  con- 
cerned with  replying  to  question  on 
production  of  cotton  or  citrus  fruit, 
nor  will  Texas  farmers  be  asked 
about  production  of  crops  foreign  to 
their  soil.  Thus,  through  the  elimi- 
nation of  all  but  pertinent  questions, 
the  total  number  for  each  region  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Census   Takers  to  Use  Ledger 
Schedules 

Entries  for  each  farm,  during  the 
1945  census,  will  be  listed  in  book  or 
ledger  form  rather  than  on  individual 
schedules  as  in  former  years.  This 
change  in  practice  will  simplify  the 
review  and  the  transcription  of  final 
information  by  the  Census  Bureau  as 
well  as  the  handling  of  the  schedule 
in  the  field. 

Special  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  problems  involved  in  enumerat- 
ing farms  operated  by  tenants  or 
managers.  Land  so  operated  will  be 
reported  as  individually  farmed 
under  the  particular  tenure  classifi- 
cation, and  any  land  worked  directly 
by  the  landlord  as  the  owner-operator 
will  be  listed  separately.  As  planta- 
tions offer  considerable  difficulties, 
additional  precautions  will  be  taken 
in  interviewing  both  the  plantation 
manager  and  each  tenant  or  cropper 
to  obtain  an  itemized  report  for  all 
farms  in  the  plantation  area  without 
duplicating  or  overlapping  the  infor- 
mation. 

Market  and  truck  gardens,  com- 
bined victory-garden  projects,  nur- 
series, greenhouses,  fruit  orchards, 
poultry  lots,  hatcheries,  apiaries,  and 
feed  lots  in  cities,  town,  and  villages 
will  be  considered  as  farms  for  cen- 
sus purposes  if  the  unit  meets  census 
qualifications,  i.  e.,  being  3  or  more 
acres  in  extent  or,  if  less  than  3 
acres,  producing  agricultural  prod- 
ucts worth  $250  or  more  in  1944. 


Many   Angles  of   Farming   Covered 
IN  Inquiries 

The  first  questions  to  be  asked  by 
the  enumerator  will  be  concerned 
with  identifying  information  for  each 
farm  household  —  the  name  of  the 
farm  operator,  his  race  and  age,  lo- 
cation of  the  farm,  the  number  of 
dwelling  units  on  the  farmstead  and 
their  facilities,  such  as  running  water 
and  electricity,  and  the  number  of 
persons  residing  on  the  farmstead. 

An  economic  evaluation  of  the  na- 
tion's farm  properties  will  be  ob- 
tained through  questions  on  the 
status  of  the  farm  operator,  that  is, 
paid  manager,  owner,  or  tenant;  the 
value  of  owned  land  and  buildings, 
as  well  as  those  rented;  the  amount 
of  any  mortgage  debt ;  and  the  value 
of  farm  machinery.  Information  on 
the  utilization  of  land  resources  will 
be  obtained  by  requesting  figures  on 
the  acreage  of  each  farm,  the  total 
being  subdivided  by  acreage  into 
land  harvested  or  idle  land  used  for 
pasture  or  grazing,  land  with  crop 
failure,  and  land  irrigated. 

Agricultural    Labor    Force   to  Be 
Measured 

A  comprehensive  picture  of  the 
Country's  farm  labor  force  and  its 
yearly  cost  is  expected  to  be  reached 
on  the  basis  of  queries  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  farm  workers  employed  at  a 
given  date,  both  paid  and  unpaid,  in- 
cluding enumeration  of  the  labor  of 
the  farm  operator  and  the  farm  work 
performed  by  members  of  the  opera- 
tor's family.  The  total  cash  outlay 
for  farm  labor  throughout  the  year 
also  will  be  asked.  In  this  connec- 
tion, information  will  be  requested 
on  the  number  of  days  on  which  the 
farm  operator  may  have  worked  ofi 
the  farm  for  pay  or  profit. 

Questions  relating  to  acreage  and 
production  of  field  crops  harvested 
(luring  the  year  will  vary  from  region 
to  region.  Figures  on  the  amount  of 
corn  and  sorghums  grown  will  be  ob- 
tained in  every  region;  the  enumera- 
tion of  other  grains — oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  wheat — will  depend  upon  the 
products  grown  within  a  specified 
area.  Questions  on  flax,  soybeans, 
cowpeas,  other  dry  beans  and  peas, 
lima  beans,  rice  and  pt^anuts;  haj 
alfalfa,  legumes,  clover  and  timothy, 
or  lespedeza ;  and  red  clover  and  al- 
falfa seed  will  be  directed  only  to- 
ward the  regions  to  which  they  are 
appropriate.  Allowance  is  made  lOj 
the  enumeration  of  other  types  of 
hay  that  also  may  be  grown.  Fig- 
ures on  the  acreage  and  production 
of  cotton,  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes, 
tobacco,  sugar  beets,  and  sugarcane 
will  be  obtained  in  the  appropriate 
regions. 

Inquiries  on  Fruits  and  Berries 
Included 

Of  the  small  fruits  harvested  in 
1945,  strawberries,  raspberries,  black- 
berries, and  blueberries  (both  tam* 
and  wild)  will  be  listed  as  to  acreag« 
and  quarts.  The  acreage  of  all  \^^ 
in  fruit  orchards,  vineyards,  and 
planted  nut  trees  will  be  obtained,  a' 
will  the  numbers  of  all  fruit  and  ii«'' 
bearing  trees.  Figures  on  the  quarto- 
bushels,  field  boxes,  or  other  measur- 
ing standards  in  local  use  of  cber 
ries,  apples,  peaches,  plums  a° 
prunes,  pears,  apricots,  orangeS' 
grapefruit,  other  citrus  fruit,  grap* 
pecans,  and  tung  nuts  will  be  ^ 
quested  in  the  appropriate  region* 
The  dollar  value  of  any  fruits  or  niJ« 
outside   of   these   categories   and  tn 
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dollar  value  of  all  fruits  and  nuts  for 
sale  or  trade  complete  this  section  of 
the  schedule. 

The  acreage  of  a  limited  number 
of  the  most  important  vegetables 
will  be  obtained  in  1945  under  the 
following  individual  headings:  Green 
beans,  cabbage,  sweet  corn,  celery, 
lettuce,  tomatoes,  and  peas.  A 1 1 
other  vegetables  grown  on  the  farm 
will  be  evaluated  under  one  addi- 
tional heading  rather  than  enumer- 
ated individually.  Figures  on  the 
dollar  value  of  vegetables  raised  for 
home  use  and  the  dollar  value  of 
produce  sold  will  be  combined  to  fur- 
nish the  total  value  of  all  vegetables 
produced.  Irish  and  sweet  potatoes 
are  covered  separately  under  field 
crops. 

Identical  Livestock   Questions 
IN  All  Kegions 

All  regions  will  be  asked  identical 
questions  relating  to  livestock  and 
livestock  products.  The  questions 
on  poultry  will  deal  specifically  with 
the  number  of  chickens  4  months  old 
or  older  on  hand  on  January  1,  1945; 
the  number  of  chicken  eggs  pro- 
duced, the  number  of  chickens  and 
the  number  of  turkeys  raised,  and  the 
value  of  all  poultry  and  poultry 
products  sold  or  traded  in  1944.  Ques- 
tions on  the  number  of  cows  and 
heifers  milked  in  1944;  the  number 
of  gallons  of  milk  produced;  the 
number  of  gallons  of  whole  milk, 
pounds  of  butterfat  in  cream,  and 
pounds  of  butter  sold;  and  the  value 
of  all  dairy  products  sold  or  traded 
will  cover  the  dairy  side  of  farming. 
The  cost  of  feed  bought  in  1944  also 
will  be  ascertained. 

In  addition,  information  on  the 
number  of  mules  and  colts,  horses 
and  colts,  cattle  and  calves,  cows  and 
heifers  two  years  old  and  over  kept 
mainly  for  milk,  hogs  and  pigs,  and 
sows  and  gilts  will  be  requested.  A 
similar  count  is  to  be  taken  on  the 
number  of  cattle  exclusive  of  calves, 
the  number  of  calves,  and  the  num- 
ber of  hogs  and  pigs  butchered,  also 
the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  on 
feed  for  market.  Sheep  and  lambs 
will  be  counted  together,  as  will  goats 
and  kids,  but  a  separate  count  on  all 
ewes  a  year  old  and  over  will  be 
taken.  The  number  of  pounds  of 
wool  shorn  also  will  be  recorded. 
Completing  the  schedule  are  ques- 
tions on  the  value  of  livestock,  wool, 
mohair,  meat,  and  so  on,  sold  or 
traded;  the  value  of  all  other  farm 
products  sold  or  traded;  and  the 
value  of  all  farm  products  used  by 
households  on  the  farmstead. 

Supplementary    Schedules 
ON  Sample  Basis 

Supplementary  questionnaires  will 
be  used  in  the  1945  Census  of  Agri- 
culture to  obtain  certain  other  spe- 
cihc  information  in  greater  detail, 
^hese  questionnaires,  however,  will 
oe  used  on  a  sample  basis  throughout 
Jhe  country  rather  than  for  every 
larm  enumerated. 

All  information  obtained  in  answer 
to  questions  asked  on  census  sched- 
J^les  IS  confidential.  It  cannot  be 
used  for  purposes  of  taxation,  regula- 
|on,  or  investigation.  The  informa- 
!^"if  transferred  to  punch  cards  at 
jne  Unsus  Bureau,  after  review  of 
^ne  completed  schedules,  afid  the 
cards  are  thereafter  identified  only  by 
jumber.     Most  tabulations  of  census 


^ata  are  made  from  the  punch  cards, 
"a    through     various     sorting     and 

^^"ipilation  methods  specific  data  can 

2  grouped  together  for  the  Nation 
^  a  whole,  for  States,  counties  and 

"^  any  minor   civil   division  within 

'^^  county  of  any  State. 


THE  STATE  AT  WAR 

The  State  Historical  Commission 
added  the  name  of  another  Pennsyl- 
vania general  to  its  list,  when  Col. 
Junius  H.  Houghton  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  brigadier. 

General  Houghton  in  1916  was  the 
first  Titusville  man  to  graduate  from 
West  Point,  and  entered  the  air  force 
a  year  later.  He  is  now  chief  of  the 
supply  division  of  the  Air  Service 
Command  in  England  for  the  U.  S. 
Strategic  Forces  in  Europe. 

The  second  casualty  of  the  war 
among  Pennsylvania  generals  was 
Maj.  Gen.  Uzal  G.  Ent,  Northum- 
berland, commander  of  the  Second 
Air  Force.  He  was  seriously  injured 
when  the  plane  he  was  riding  crashed 
during  a  take-off  from  a  Texas  air- 
field. The  first  casualty  was  the  death 
of  Maj.  Gen.  Paul  W.  Newgarden, 
Philadelphia,  also  in  an  air  crash,  last 
July  14. 

Williamsport's  Rear  Admiral  Har- 
old B.  Sallada  was  revealed  as  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  carrier 
units  in  the  Third  Fleet,  which  list 
week  was  destroying  Formosa.  For 
the  first  two  years  of  the  current  war, 
Admiral  Sallada  headed  the  plans 
division  of  the  Bureau  of  Aero- 
nautics, laying  the  groundwork  for 
our  greatly  expanded  naval  aviation 
program. 

The  first  American  general  to  be 
captured  by  the  Germans,  Brig.  Gen. 
Arthur  W.  Vanaman,  is  a  Pennsyl- 
vanian  by  marriage,  it  was  revealed. 
His  wife  is  a  former  Butler  girl. 
Port  Allcganys  brigadier.  Fay  R. 
Upthegrove,  received  the  D.  S.  M.  in 
Italy  to  add  to  his  collection  of  a 
Silver  Star,  two  D.  F.  C's,  and  ten 
Air  Medals. 

Marine  Sergeant  Albert  A.  Schmid, 
of  Philadelphia,  discharged  hero  of 
Guadalcanal,  was  surprised  by  a 
notice  asking  him  to  register  with  his 
local  draft  board.  Having  enlisted, 
he  had  never  gone  through  the  reg- 
ular Selective  Service  process.  In 
Southern  France  a  former  Pitts- 
burgher,  German-born  Pfc.  Gerald 
Sachs,  talked  32  Nazis  into  sur- 
rendering their  road  block.  A  Phil- 
adelphia Lieutenant,  Lawrence  Mai- 
med, added  a  dozen  more  German 
prisoners  to  the  175  he  had  captured 
last  August.  Fourteen  Pennsylvania 
WACS,  it  was  announced,  were 
among  the  first  to  arrive  in  liberated 
Paris. 

At  home  motorists  were  scurrying 
to  gasoline  stations,  asking  for  ap- 
plication blanks  to  apply  for  their 
new  A  books,  which  will  become  valid 
November  8.  By  cancelling  all  A-12's 
and  half  of  the  A-13's,  Pennsylvania 
car  owners  will  at  last  catch  up  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation  on  December 
21. 

The  infantile  paralysis  epidemic 
reached  the  greatest  height  since 
1916,  with  almost  1,300  cases  remark 
the  300th  anniversary  of  Service  an- 
nounced that  it  had  set  two  new  rec- 
ords for  Pennsylvania  last  month, 
one  by  finding  employment  for  4,543 
discharged  veterans  of  this  war  and 
another  by  placing  a  total  of  68,833 
persons  in  new  jobs.  Two  new  Navy 
lighters  launched  at  Cramp's  brought 
the  ward's  total  for  the  year  to  a  half 
dozen.  Civilian  defense  rolls  declined 
slightly  during  September,  but  still 
numbered  almost  a  million  and  a  half 
workers. 


Production  of  creamery  butter  in 
Pennsylvania  during  1943  totaled 
12,186,000  pounds  compared  with  13,- 
946,000  pounds  manufactured  in 
1942.  Nationally,  butter  production 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  since 
1937. 


THEY  still  die- 
will  you  buy? 

TheMorine*  honor  their  dead.  Amer- 
ican casuaIHe*  are  at  the  rafe  of 
more  than  570  eveiy  doy  o^  war. 


U.S.  Marine  Corps  photo 


7mi/-m  of  our  bt, 

pay  for  war  the  w/ii^  my 

WILL  YOU  LEND  DOLLARS,  WHILE  THEY  GIVE  LIVES? 


There's  a  big  job  ahead;  it  needs 
the  best  from  all  of  us.  War  in  the 
Pacific  is  the  costliest  in  history.  Dis- 
tances are  enormous.  Amphibious  at- 
tack across  half  the  world  needs 
equipment  in  astronomical  quantities. 

An  average  Naval  task  force— one 
of  many— costs  more  than  2  hilUon 
dollars.  One  B-29  Superfortress  costs 
$600,000.  One  M-4  tank  costs  $67,417. 
One  16-inch  shell  costs  $750.  Think 
of  the  cargo  ships  required  to  trans- 


port these  and  thousands  of  other  ne- 
cessities across  the  Pacific — with  dan- 
ger of  loss  always  present! 

Your  "money  in  the  b^nk"  won't 
help.  Put  it  in  War  Bonds.  Don't  make 
your  message  to  a  wounded  Yank — 
"Sorry  son,  I  can't  afford  to  buy  more 
War  Bonds." 

When  he  gets  home,  be  able  to  say 
—"Compared  with  yours,  our  part 
was  easy.  But  we  did  all  we  coiild." 
Do  it  W<jry  — while  you  think  of  it! 


s: 


This  is  a  BIG  farm  year— Now  Buy  BIGGER  Bonds! 


Here  ore  6  big  reasons  for  buying  the  most  you  can — $100, 
$500,  $1,000  in  the  big  6tb  War  Leon.  War  Bonds  give  you: 


I*   The  best  and  safest  investmeni 
In  the  worid. 

2.  At   maturity,    $4.00  for    every 
$3.00  you  loan. 

3.  TIte  convenience  of  cash^piut 
increase  in  voiuel 

4.  Funds    to    repiace   and    restore 


v«^om-out  farm   equipment,  soil 
fertility,  and  buildings. 

5»  Funds  for  educating  your  chil- 
dren; a  nest-egg  for  your  own 
security,  travel,  retirement. 

6*  The  increased  purchasing  power 
vHolly  needed  to  win  the  Peace. 


7Wiysfr//i//^'tyf//y(^i/6t^i 


BUY  BIGGER  BONDS 


rnm^ 


"Isn't 


and 


it    strange    that   Princes 

Kings, 
And  Clowns  that   caper  in  sawdust 

rings, 
And  oomnion  folks  like  you  and  me 
Are  Builders  for  Eternity. 


"To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools 
A  shapeless  mass  and  a  book  of  rules, 
And  each  must  make,  ere  Life  has 

flown 
A    stumbling    block    or    a    stepping 

stone."      — Author   Unknown. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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PENNSYLVANIA  GRANGE  NEWS 


November,  I944 


STATE  MASTER  ADDRESSES 

(Concluded  from  page  1.) 

of  the  grange  presented  a  thirteen 
point  program  which  was  adopted  as 
follows:  1.  That  morale  be  restored 
and  a  liberal  faith  in  man's  laboring 
with  God  through  Nature  be  fostered. 

2.  That  all  edicts  and  regulations  re- 
stricting   production    be    withdrawn. 

3.  That    all    useful    and    legitimate 
production   be   encouraged.     4.  That 
all    subsidies    and    price    ceilings   be 
discontinued.     Subsidies  really  place 
the  consumer  on  the  installment  plan, 
which  must  finally  be  paid  for  by  in- 
creased taxes.     The  unwritten  law  of 
supply  and  demand  should  be  allowed 
to  regulate  production.    5.  That  agri- 
cultural   experiment    stations    should 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  possible 
efficiency,    and    the    results    of   these 
experiments  be  made  available  to  all 
who  desire  them.     6.  That  soil  con- 
servation be  stressed  and  encouraged. 
7.  That  forest   conservation  and  the 
proper  cutting  of  timber  be  encour- 
aged in  order  that  moisture  may  be 
held  where  needed  and  that  soil  ero- 
sion may  be  checked.     8.  That  live- 
stock improvement  and  sanitation  be 
encouraged.     9.  That  the  products  of 
agriculture    be    marketed    systemati- 
cally, carefully  packaged  in  a  man- 
ner  that   will   maintain   quality   and 
freshness.      10.  That  whenever  prac- 
tical products  be  produced  as  near  to 
the  consumer  as  possible,  to  simplify 
transportation  and  to  improve  qual- 
ity.    11.  That  farmers  and  livestock 
producers  in  all  parts  of  our  country 
receive  a  fair  share   of  the   nation's 
income.     12.  That  American  agricul- 
ture be  given  full  representation  at 
the  peace  table  when  world  hostilities 
cease.     13.  We   recommend  that 
waste,  extravagance,  and  unnecessary 
interference  with  the  private,  public 
and  industrial  life  of  the  nation  be 
abolished,   and   that   officials   in  high 
places  give  first  consideration  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, so  that  our  nation  may  remain  a 
government    of    the    people,    by    the 
people  and  for  the  people  with  equal 
opportunity  for  all. 

The  following  resolutions  were 
passed : 

Whereas,  In  our  opinion  any  cele- 
bration of  V-Day  should  be  a  sober 
and  religiously  observed  celebration 
with  thanks  to  Almighty  God.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Somerset 
County  Pomona  Grange  go  on  rec- 
ord as  emphatically  urging  that  our 
Governor  prohibit  the  sale  of  liquor 
on  V-Day. 

Whereas,  Quite  a  bit  of  good  farm 
land  in  Somerset  County  is  being 
ruined  or  rendered  unproductive  for 
many  years  to  come  because  of  Coal 
Stripping  projects.     Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Somerset  County 
Pomona  Grange  go  on  record  urging 
that  some  legislation  be  enacted  by 
our  Legislators  regulating  or  prohib- 
iting such  destruction  of  valuable 
farm  lands. 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


tS^t^nks^St^ing 


ONE  of  the  most  pleasant 
thoughts  of  the  month  of  Novem- 
ber is  that  it  is  the  Thanksgiving 
Season.  From  earliest  childhood  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  always 
looked  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
day  set  apart  as  Thanksgiving  Day, 
and  every  year  I  think  we  have  re- 
ceived more  blessings  for  which  we 
should  return  our  heartfelt  thanks. 
Some  i)eople  will,  perhaps,  find  it 
very  difficult  to  be  thankful  this  year 
since  so  many  of  their  loved  ones  are 
engaged  in  this  great  World  War 
and  can  not  even  come  home  to  spend 
the  day.  Yet  we  have  so  much  to 
encourage  us  as  we  see  how  our  Al- 
lied forces  are  having  victories  al- 
most everywhere,  and  I  feel  assured 
that  before  Thanksgiving  Day  we 
will  have  won  the  victory  in  Ger- 
many. 

We  should  be  thankful  that  we 
have  so  many  noble  young  men  and 
women  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
lives,  if  necessary,  to  make  this  a 
better  world  in  which  to  live,  and  we 
feel  confident  many  of  them  will 
come  back  to  us  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  For  those  of  us  whose  age 
or  health  will  not  permit  us  to  take 
an  active  part  at  the  battle  front,  we 
can   be   thankful   that   we    can    find 


many  tasks  in  our  own  community 
where  we  can  help  to  do  something 
that  will  help  those  who  are  in.  active 
service,  and  thus  hasten  the  day  of 
ultimate  victory.  We  should  be 
grateful  that  we  have  the  privilege 
of  living  in  the  best  Country  in  all 
the  world  and  we  should  constantly 
endeavor  to  make  it  a  better  place 
for  those  who  come  after  us. 

For  the  many  material  blessings, 
such  as  food  and  clothing,  and  all 
the  things  which  are  necessary  for 
our  physical  well-being,  we  should 
return  thanks  to  Almighty  God.  How 
grateful  we  should  be  for  Home  and 
loved  ones,  and  all  the  joys  and  com- 
forts which  human  companionship 
brings  to  each  of  us.  And  may  we 
ever  strive  to  keep  the  Home  the 
dearest  spot  on  earth. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  the 
open  Bible  which  is  God's  will  re- 
vealed to  the  children  of  men,  and 
may  we  ever  follow  its  teaching  that 
we  may  become  better  servants  of 
Him  who  came  to  show  God's  love 
to  each  one  of  us. 

Finally,  let  us  be  thankful  for  the 
assurance  He  gives  us  of  someday 
being  permitted  to  enjoy  the  rest  that 
remains  for  the  Children  of  God. 
"Grateful  all  ye  people  rise  and  sing 
the  triumph  of  the  skies." 


other  fall  party  menus  will  be  wel- 
comed. 

Canners  find  the  York  Imperial  is 
first  choice  for  canning,  witk  Stay, 
man  a  close  second.  This  is  an  "off. 
year"  for  Yorks,  but  Staymaa's  came 
through  with  a  good  crop. 

Most  of  the  crop  is  being  stld  on 
the  basis  of  official  grades.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  placed 
inspectors  at  canneries  and  apple 
packing  houses  to  certify  cainery 
receipts  and  carlot  shipments. 

New  GI  version:  Praise  tke  Lord, 
the  ammunition  passed  me. 


Classified  Ads. 


biCE  of 

^  Prophecy 


COA'.  7     TO     CAST 
:        :  -  -       SUNDAY 


ImuTUM   STSTIM   mU  0«>>»»    Ihnm* 

Kiag*t  Heralds  MaU  Quarcefj 

FREE!   Radio  Bible  Correspondence  Courses 

Aiiallt-JaMor- Braille -Spanitb-PortaKacte-GerBian 

Stations    Broadcasting    Program 

Lilted    in    Local 

Newspaper  Radio  Log 


BOX    55       l-OS  ANGELES   53    CALIF 


ACHIEVE  GAINS  IN 

LIVESTOCK  HEALTH 

THROUGH  T.  B.  TESTS 

Maintenance  of  health  in  farm 
livestock  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
health  of  humans,  and  the  continu- 
ing decrease  of  tuberculosis  in  Penn- 
sylvania dairy  cows  is  an  important 
factor  in  reduction  of  that  disease 
among  citizens  of  the  state  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  C.  P.  Bishop,  director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 

The  state's  continuous  fight  against 
tuberculosis  in  farm  dairy  herds, 
which  started  before  Pennsylvania 
became  a  modified  accredited  disease- 
free  state  in  1936,  has  now  reached 
the  point  where  only  three  in  every 
thousand  dairy  cows  tested  are  found 
to  be  affiicted  with  the  disease  and 
are  killed. 

Outstanding  in  the  results  of  the 
testing  program  that  never  stops  is 
the  fact  that  the  disease  has  been 
found  to  be  less  prevalent  among 
"home  raised"  cattle,  or  in  those 
dairy  areas  where  farmers  usually  de- 
pend upon  raising  their  own  cattle. 
In  sections  where  it  is  customary 
to  have  a  large  inter-change  of  cattle 
through  sales  and  importation,  the 
degree  of  infection  is  higher,  Dr. 
Bishop  says. 

In  the  past  six  years  an  exception- 
ally good  record  has  been  attained. 
In  1938  the  percentage  of  reactors 
was  6  of  1  per  cent;  in  1943  this 
had  been  reduced  to  3  of  1  per  cent. 
Approximately  440,000  cattle  will  be 
tested  this  year.  In  some  years  the 
number  exceeds  half  a  million. 

"Healthy  livestock  means  econom- 
ical production,"  Dr.  Bishop  added. 
"When  one  considers  the  number  of 
cattle  tested  in  the  last  six  years,  and 
the  number  of  reacting  cattle  re- 
moved from  the  herds,  it  is  clearly 
demonstrated  that  by  continuous 
tuberculin  testing  the  degree  of  in- 
fection can  be  kept  at  a  minimum. 
We  can  keep  the  disease  down  only 


through  the  wholehearted  co-opera- 
tion of  the  herd  owners  in  purchasing 
cattle  that  are  known  to  have  orig- 
inated from  negative  tuberculin 
tested  herds." 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cowi, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogi, 

J.  A.  Beak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pi. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges.  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplia 
tf  every  description.  Official  and  the  reco|- 
nized    standard   everywhere.      Send   for  catalog. 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  f^l]\ 

Fence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wtn, 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Glass,  and  Electric  Fenei 
Ck)ntroller8.  Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Abnold-Dain  Cobp.,  Dept  R..  Mahopac,  N.  T. 

FARM  FREEZERS 

Quick  treeze  &  store  your  beef,  poultry,  Teg»- 
tables,  fruit  &  ice  cream  in  one  2-teinp«n- 
ture  cabinet.     Write  for  price  list. 

EQUIPMENT  SALES  CO. 
3915  Market  St.      Dept.  G  Phila.  4,  Pi. 


APPLE  PROCESSING 

PLANTS  MAY  REACH 

NEW  HIGH  RECORDS 

Pennsylvania  apple  processing 
plants  have  swung  into  what  may 
prove  to  be  the  biggest  and  busiest 
season  in  their  history.  A  shortage 
of  labor  for  packing,  price  ceilings, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  small  sized 
fruit  have  combined  to  provide  the 
canning  plants  with  an  extra  share  of 
the  9,000,000  bushel  commercial  apple 
crop. 

Most  plants  are  now  working  over- 
time, many  of  them  on  two  shifts 
that  run  as  high  as  16  to  20  hours  a 
day  as  they  strive  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
civilians  for  apples  processed  in  var- 
ious ways,  the  Bureau  of  Markets  re- 
ports. 

The  greatest  percentage  of  the  can- 
ning crop  will  go  into  slicing  ma- 
chines for  the  making  of  the  nation's 
most  popular  dessert — apple  pie — with 
the  bulk  eventually  reaching  the 
service  men  on  battle  fronts  through- 
out the  world.  There  will  be  more 
apple  sauce  for  babies  this  year — 
made  from  selected  fruit,  strained 
and  packaged  in  small  tins. 

Thousands  of  gallons  of  apple  juice 
will  be  processed  in  the  Pennsylvania 
plants.  A  good  share  of  the  crop  will 
go  into  apple  jelly  and  apple  butter, 
and  prospects  for  more  dried  apples 
are  in  sight  for  this  year  compared 
with  last. 

According  to  present  prospects 
there  will  be  more  fresh  apple  cider 
available  from  farmer  and  com- 
mercial cider  presses  this  year.  Cider 
was  almost  impossible  to  obtain  last 
year  and  its  return  to  Halloween  and 


HAVING  CAR  TROUBLE?  USED,  GUAR- 
ANTEED  auto,  truck  parts  save  money 
Transmission  specialists.  Describe  needs; 
immediate  reply.  VICTORY,  2439-GX 
Gunnison,   Chicago  25. 


SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English.  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Malt, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  «■ 
perlence.  Will  crate  and  ship  anywhert 
Reference  Fanners  d  Traders  Bank  i] 
Wastfleld,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Ebwat, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


New  Pennsylvania  Hybrid  Field  Con 
Adapted  to  Eastern  Conditions.  Bred  hj 
Dr.  William  H.  Eyster  of  Bucknell  Univer 
sity.  Send  $1.00  for  8  pounds— enough 
to  plant  1  acre.  We  will  send  proper  high 
yielding  variety  postpaid. 


Ask  for  free  Catalog  for  1945.  This  dt- 
scribes  the  entire  line  of  Penn  Hybrid 
Corns. 


BUCKNELL  RESEARCH 
P.  O.  Box  295,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 


<j^  10  DRESSrS 
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Slightly  used.  Dry  detned  uf 
pressed.  Sizes  12  to  20.  l^^ 
colors,  beautiful  styles.  M*''  i'n 
deposit  with  order,  balance  ^■^■^. 
plus  postage.  Satisfaction  gutrtj 
teed  or  purchase  price  refundw. 
SPECIAL  OFFER !     Selected  dre$«^' 

gopular    up-to-the-minute    $  t  Y  ' '/ 
»ripinal  values  up  to  $25.00.    W« 
variety    of    materials    and    patten» 
All   sizes.      3   for  $2.00. 
Clothing    for    entire    family.        Free  Cstal'l 
LEADER    MAIL    ORDER    CO.  ^ 

191  Canal  St.,   Dept.  33-A,  New  York  13,  N. ' 

DAYS' 
TRIAL 

TRY  OUR  SIGHT  TESTERS  fclJfiS!! 

Grace  yoar  face  with  Bood  lookinor  (rlassef 
Select  for  yoarself  from  the  many 
■tyles  in  oarcataloff  the  ones  that 
look  best  on  yoa.  Do  this  today  1 

SEND  NO  MONEY! 

Just  Bend  name  and  addreaa  now.  n  m  A I  DG  ''V2 
MONEY  BACK  OiiarantM  KtrAIKu«i^ 

Wear  our  Blasaea  on  trial  16  daya.  Rspirfre^— 4^;^ 

If  not  satisfled.  yoar  money  back.  9%MdbvReilOP"^ 

I.  S.  Eye  Glauct  Ca..  1SS7  Khraikw  An.,  DeyLl^?,  CIM 
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What  Helps  Agriculture 
Helps  All  of  Us! 


JoJm  Holmes,  President 
Swift  &  Company 


THIS  page   is  printed 
here  as  a  service  to  all 
I  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
lAmerica.  Together  with 
'you  producers,  we  have  a 
big  job  to  do  iu  the  busi- 
ness of  feeding  this  nation 
of  ours  well. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was 
talking  about  improved 
methods  with  a  farmer.  He 
said,  "The  way  I  look  at  it  is  this — what  helps 
agriculture  helps  all  of  us." 

That  is  it  in  a  nutshell.  What  helps  agriculture 
does  help  all  of  us — producer,  meat  packer  and 
processor,  retailer  and  consumer.  So  the  purpose 
of  this  page  is  to  tell  in  a  few  words  and  many 
pictures  about  all  manner  of  things  that  do  help 
agriculture.  We  hope  that  by  searching  out  news 
items,  telling  of  new  trends,  big  or  little,  review- 
ing findings  of  agricultural  experiment  stations, 
by  recounting  the  experiences  of  successful  in- 
dividuals, and  in  many  other  ways,  we  can  render 
a  worthwhile  service  to  all  who  produce  our  na- 
tion's food. 
The  Editor  will  be  F.  M.  Simpson,   who  is 


already  well  known  to  many  of  you  as  Manager 
of  our  Agricultural  Research  Department.  He  will 
welcome  your  suggestions  and  original  ideas.  Mr. 
Simpson  is  the  Editor— but  it  is  your  page.  Please 
help  us  make  it  a  useful  one. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


^^•-%^ 


%— , 


■i-Z- 


lI'lW. 


"Sorry  if  I  disappoint  some 
home  folks  this  Christmas. 
But  I've  got  a  date  with  the 
Service  men  and  women.  / 
mustn't  be  too  little  or  too 
late!" 


PROFITABLE  CATTLE  FEEDING 

Under  present  conditions  the  Illinois  Agriciil- 
tural  College  recommends  feeding  medium 
feeders  or  better  to  a  good  finish  but  not  to 
choice.  Their  suggestions: 

L  Keep  cattle  largely  on  pasture  and  roughage 
until  they  have  most  of  their  growth.  2.  Feed 
common  two-year-old  feeders  minimum 
amount  of  corn  to  medium  finish,  producing 
commercial  or  B-grade  beef.  3.  Feed  medium 
two-year-old  feeders  minimum  of  corn  to  a 
medium  finish,  producing  commercial  or  B 
beef;  or  short-feed  them  a  full  feed  of  com  to  a 
good  finish,  producing  good  or  A-grade  beef. 
4.  Short-feeci  good  and  choice  two-year-old 
feeders  a  full  feed  of  corn  plus  suitable  supple- 
ment to  produce  good  or  A-grade  beef.  5.  For 
details,  write  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana, 
111.,  for  Bulletin  No.  501. 


Nutrition  Is  Our  Business -and  Yours! 


"Right  mating  adda  lifm  to  your 
yeara,   and  yearm   to  your  lifm." 

These  six  Americans  are  united  in  the  job  of 
seeing  that  132,000,000  fellow  Americans  get 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  to  eat.  The 
rancher,  farmer,  meat  packer,  retailer,  house- 
^e  and  scientist,  each  has  a  part  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  meats  and 
other  foods. 

Feeders  of  livestock  know  that  diet  has  a 
lot  to  do  with  the  health  of  their  animals.   It 


is  the  same  with  human  beings.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  research  being  conducted  at  the 
present  time  in  our  universities  to  find  out 
more  about  the  relationship  between  diet  and 
human  health,  and  Swift  &  Company  gives 
many  grants  to  aid  this  kind  of  research. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  lot  of  people  said 
meat  was  hard  to  digest;  that  children  should 
never  be  given  pork,  etc.  Nutritionists  have 
proved  that  pork  is  one  of  the  most  digestible 
of  all  meats,  rich  in  Vitamin  Bi.  These  and 
many  other  basic  truths  about  meats  and  other 
foods  have  been  established  by  the  work  of 
nutritionists.  You  can  readily  see  why  such 
discoveries  help  the  sale  of  meat  and  of  live- 
stock. That  is  why  we  say— "Nutrition  is  our 
business — and  yours." 


«^^S^«^*^5fcjp,^3^»#fi  A  beef  chuck, 
bk*-  ^^  r  u  m  p     o  r 

BEEF  POT  ROAST  round,  pro- 
vides   the 
foast,  accompanied  by  browned  on- 
'ons  and  carrots.    Roll  the  beef  well 


in  flour,  then  brown  in  hot  fat  in  a 
heavy  kettle.  Heat  water,  cover 
tightly  and  cook  slowly  for  two 
hours.  Add  peeled  potatoes,  onions 
and  carrots,  and  cook  for  one 
hour. 


More  War  Bonds - 
What  You  Have! 


Ex-Farm  Boy  Knocks  'Em  Dead 

Maybe  you've  heard  the  epic  story  of  "Zeke"  Givan. 
"Zeke"  was  a  farm  boy  from  Dearborn  County, 
Indiana— until  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines.  His  first 
big  show  was  at  Kwajalein.  The  Japs  started  to  rush 
him,  and  "Zeke"  started  to  shoot.  When  the  shoot- 
ing stopped,  those  present  were  "Zeke,"  one  red-hot 
f^rownmg  Automatic  Rifle,  and  35  dead  Japs.  "Zeke" 
says  modestly,  "I  did  nothing  except  my  duty." 
T^ter  he  was  wounded  at  Saipan.  We'll  say  that  like 
many  thousands  of  other  farm  boys,  in  and  out  of 
Ihe  Service,  he  is  doing  his  duty  extra  special  well. 


Does  lots  of  wool  on  the 
face  and  l^gs  of  a  sheep 
and  a  wrinkled  skin 
help  to  make  a  more 
valuable  fleece?  No,  says 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sheep 
with  wool  over  their  eyes 
produce  fleeces  of  lighter 
weight  and  less  value 
than  open-faced  sheep. 


Swift  &  Company,  ch 
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SOFT  CORN  FATTENS  LIVESTOCI 

by  I.  B.  Johnson,  Dirtcior. 

Agricultural  Experimani  Station, 

South  Dakota  Statt  CoUagt 

If  you  are  caught  with  "soft"  corn, 
due  to  a  sudden  freeze  before  your 
com  matures — remember  you  still 
have  feed.  It  makes  a  good  fatten- 
/.  B.  Johnson  ^^g  feed  for  steers,  calves,  feeder  pigi^ 

and  lambs. 
These  were  the  conclusions  of  the  South  Dakota  E»- 
periment  Station,  based  upon  the  first  year's  feeding 
trials,  wherein  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  fed  soft  com  wei» 
compared  with  others  fed  sound  com  of  No.  3  market 
grade.  The  soft  com  was  bought  at  50  cents  a  hundred- 
weight— the  No.  3  com  at  75  cents  a  bushel. 

No  preparation  was  given  to  this  soft  com.  It  warn 
stored  in  uncovered  piles  on  the  ground,  and  fed  field 
mn— soft,  moldy,  rotten,  husk-covered  ears  just  as  thej 
came. 

Yearling  steers  were  fed  for  150  days,  calves  195  day*, 
pigs  from  87  to  118  days,  lambs  90  days. 

In  ALL  cases  the  return  was  greater  from  the  lots  receim- 
ing  the  soft  corn,  due  to  the  price  at  which  the  corn  was  pur- 
chased. 

The  gains  of  both  cattle  and  pigs  on  soft  com,  com- 
pared to  those  on  hard  com,  were  reduced  after  the  be- 
ginning of  warmer  weather  in  April.  It  is  advisable  tm 
feed  your  soft  corn  early. 

In  figures,  the  soft  corn  had  the  following  approxi- 
mate values  when  compared  with  the  price  of  No.  S 

ear  com  in  the  rations  fed: 
S4%  whan  fed  to  yearling  itnim 
80%  when  fed  to  steer  calves 
76^c  when  fed  to  feeder  pig* 
71%  when  fed  to  feeder  lamka 

If  you  want  additional  in- 
formation, write  the  Aninoal 
Husbandry  Department. 
South  Dakota  State  CoUeca^ 
Brookings,  South  Dakota. 

e      e      e 
(The  eieuis  expressed  in  this 
me  those  of  the  mdkmrJ^ 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  Lecturer 


Worthy  Lecturer: 

We  approach  the  end  of  another 
year  of  service  to  American  Agricul- 
ture. All  present  reports  indicate 
that  the  American  farm  family  has 
added  another  chapter  to  their  illus- 
trious record.  The  Grange,  through 
its  educational  program,  as  conducted 
by  Grange  Lecturers,  has  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  achievement. 

Our  work,  however,  is  not  finished. 
We  still  have  much  to  do,  as  we  press 
towards  our  goal  of  parity,  with  all 
other  groups  in  our  National  life.  It 
is  of  even  more  importance  that  we 
continue  our  efforts  to  perpetuate 
those  ideals  which  are  distinctly  a 
part  of  American  Democracy.  Among 
the  more  important  issues  coming  to 
the  front  in  our  Nation  is  the  grow- 
ing racial  and  class  discord.  We  have 
all  read  with  misgivings  of  race  riots 
in  some  of  our  great  centers  of  pop- 
ulation. This  condition  should  never 
exist  in  a  true  democracy.  Whatever 
the  underlying  causes  of  such  discord 
are,  they  must  be  removed.  Our  part 
in  such  a  movement  can  come  by  pro- 
moting better  understanding  of  these 
issues  through  discussions  in  Grange 
meetings.  We  should  consider  for 
example  the  following  subject,  "What 
responsibility  does  acceptance  of  the 
Creed,  The  Brotherhood  of  Man  and 
the  Fatherhood  of  God  place  upon 
us?"  Would  we  have  a  racial  hatred, 
if  we  all  practiced  in  our  daily  lives 
the  above  creed  or  can  we  all  live  to- 
gether in  peace  in  a  nation?  Would 
it  be  possible  to  have  a  class  conflict 
in  a  country  where  men  looked  upon 
each  other  as  brothers?  Would  we 
have  industrial  strife  where  men  ac- 
cepted without  reservation,  their  com- 
mon brotherhood?  Let  us  in  our 
Grange  meetings  do  our  part  to  bring 
about  such  a  reality.  It  is  desperately 
important  for  us  to  do  this.  Until 
men  look  upon  each  other  as  brothers 
we  can  never  hope  to  attain  a  lasting 
peace  either  among  ourselves  or 
among  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

It  is  nearing  time  for  State  Grange 
and  we  are  planning  a  Lecturer's  Con- 
ference. It  will  be  held  Wednesday 
afternoon.  We  hope  to  see  many  of 
you  present. 

Below  are  printed  two  suggested 
Thanksgiving  exercises.  Thanksgiv- 
ing is  distinctly  American  and  is  a 
good  time  to  pause  in  our  busy  lives 
to  remember  the  great  blessings  that 
we  as  a  Nation  have  had.  We  should 
consider  how  we  can  so  develop  the 
Spiritual  life  of  our  nation  to  the 
place  where  we  can  truly  be  called  a 
Christian  Nation  fully  deserving  the 
continued  Blessing  of  God.  This 
might  be  done  through  a  study  of 
how  faith  and  devotion  to  God  played 
a  prominent  part  in  our  early  history 
and  how  the  same  faith  and  devotion 
can  be  applied  to  present  day  condi- 
tions. 


Hath  blessed  us  on  our  way 
(Raises  right  hand  over  head) 
With  countless  gifts  of  love, 
(Appears  to  count  fingers) 
And  still  is  ours  today. 
(Clasps  hands  over  breast.) 

O,  may  this  bounteous  God 

(Left    hand   is    dropped   as   right   is 

raised) 
Through  all  our  life  be  near  us, 
(Crosses  arms  over  breast) 
With  ever  joyful  hearts 
(Left  hand  is  dropped  to  side) 
And  blessed  peace  to  cheer  us, 
(Hands  clasp  in  front  of  body) 
And  keep  us  in  His  Grace. 
(A  circle  is  formed  with  the  arms  in 

front  of  the  body) 
And  guide  us  when  perplexed 
(Right  hand  claps  the  left) 
And  free  from  all  ills 
(Hands  are  extended  at  side) 
In  this  world  and  the  next. 
(The    left    hand   is    held   across    the 
front  of  the  body  while  the  right  is 
held  upward.) 

All  praises  and  thanks  be  to  God 

(Hands  are   clasped   together) 

The  Father,  now  be  given; 

(Keep  same  position) 

The  Son  and  Him  who  reigns 

(Hands  are  extended  at  side) 

With  them  in  highest  heaven. 

(Both  hands  held  high) 

The  one  eternal  God 

(Hands  clasped  in  front  of  body) 

Whom  earth  and  heaven  adore; 

(Hands  held  before  body  with  palms 

downward) 
For  thus,  it  was,  is  now, 
(Hands    extended    out    and    brought 

forward  together) 
And  shall  be  evermore! 
(Hands  clasped  and  held  out  toward 

the  audience.) 

(Curtain.) 


PANTOMIMES 

Now  Thank  We  All  Our  Ood 

(Poem  with  gestures  for  six  girls 
dressed  as  Pilgrim  ladies.) 
Now  thank  we  all  our  God, 

(Hold    hands    out    before    body    and 

raise  eyes  to  heaven.) 
With  hearts  and  hands  and  voices, 
(Place    right    hand    over    heart    and 

hold  left  hand  up  and  out) 
Who  wonderous  things  hath  done, 
(Both  hands  extended  out  at  side) 
In  whom  His  heart  rejoices; 
Who  from  our  mother's  arms 
(Hold  arms  as  if  holding  infant) 


POKEY  HUNTUS 

(Cardboard  signs  8  x  12  inches  with 
long  strings  attached  for  hanging 
around  the  neck  must  be  prepared  in 
advance  for  the  following:) 

1.  Curtain 

2.  Scene 

3.  North  Wind 

4.  Pine  Tree 

5.  Elm 

6.  Plum 

7.  Maple 

8.  Sun 

9.  Brook 

10.  Squirrels 

11.  Situation 

12.  Captain  John 

Smith 

13.  Pokey  Huntus 

14.  Danger 

15.  Chief  Powder 

Can 

16.  Holy  Father 

17.  Birds 

Properties — A  broom,  bucket,  nuts, 
flashlight,  ladder,  hatchet,  rope  and  a 
large  heart  cut  from  red  cardboard. 
A  pair  of  cut-out  goggle  eyes.  A 
"Warrant"  and  a  "Manifesto,"  two 
scrolls  which  may  be  rolled  up,  one 
containing  the  words  "Not  on  your 
life,"  and  the  other  "If  he  goes  I  go." 

Action The    following    story    is 

read  slowly  and  distinctly  by  a 
reader.  The  characters,  holding  the 
cardboard  signs  in  plain  sight,  act 
the  words  out  literally,  with  much 
exaggeration  and  enthusiasm.  Each 
capitalized  word  represents  the  Char- 
acter in  action  at  that  time  and  the 


underlined  words  indicate  the  action. 

Reader 

Young    Folks,    have    you    heard    the 

story. 
Heard  the  great  and  thrilling  story 
Of  the  Princess  of  Virginia, 
Of  the  noble  Pokey  Huntus — 
How    she    saved    the    captive    white 

man? 
Listen  now  and  I'll  unfold  it. 
John    Smith   was   the   captive   white 

man; 
Pokey  Huntus  Indian  Maiden. 
And  Virginia  owned  as  chieftain 
Powder  Can,  who  savage  people  ruled 
with   might   and   ruled   with 
power. 
Softly  now  the  Curtain  rises. 
See  the  Scene  laid  in  the  forest, 
Where  for  many  moons  I'm  thinking 
That  fair  scene  will  keep  on  lying. 
Through  the  forest  comes  the  North 

Wind 
Shakes    the    trees    and    makes    them 

wiggle, 
Wiggles  now  the  stately  Pine  Tree; 
Wiggles  too,  Elm,  Plum  and  Maple. 
Lo  where  in  the  highest  heaven 
Mounts  the  Sun  (climbs  a  ladder) 
And  casts  its  bright  ray   (lights  the 

light) 
Hear  the  Brook  so  sweetly  gurgling 
Babbling,    prattling    through    the 

forest 
See  the  Squirrels  gently  sporting 
Gathering  nuts  to  safely  store  them, 
Comprehend  the  Situation 
Calm,  serene,  and  full  of  beauty. 
But  the  restless  Wind  comes  sweep- 
ing. 
Sweeping  onward  o'er  the  fair  Scene. 
Now  the  hero.  Captain  Johx  Smith, 
Is  a-stalking  through  the  forest. 
Now  our  darling  Pokey  Huntus, 
Smirking,    humming,    trotting,    trips 

in, 
Watch  our  darling  mincing  onward. 
Smith,  he  sees  our  blessed  darling, 
Fastens  sad  his  eyes  upon  her  (Pins 

eyes  on  Pokey) 
Danger  all  about  is  hovering,  • 
Lurking  in  obscurest  places 
Then  Chief  Powder  Can,  the  noble. 
In  his  might  he  comes  a-stalking. 
Calmly  steps  upon  the  fair  Scene, 
While  he  views  the  Situation 
Smith  he  stands  in  all  his  manhood, 
Meets  the  red  man's  gaze  of  anger, 
Watches    while    he    shows    his    "war- 
rant" (Not  on  your  life) 
See  the  block  of  execution, 
That  the  noble  Smith  is  led  to. 
Hold  your  tears!    Stop  all  that  weep- 
ing! 
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Fate!     It  isn't  going  to  hurt  him. 

Pokey   wails   and   groans   and  shud- 
ders. 

Hands  her  dad  her  "Manifesto"  (if 

he  goes,  I  go) 
Silence    reigns.       Then    through  the 

forest 
Breaks    the    mighty    rushing    North 

Wind, 
Shakes  each  tree  and  makes  it  totter. 
Pow^DER  Can  deep  thoughts  is  think- 
ing, 
"Shall     I     scalp    him  —  give    him 

Pokey"  ? 
Better  thoughts  at  last  pevailing  he   , 

relents  and  kicks  the  bucket. 
Now  the  Situation  changes. 
John    Smith    gives    his    heart   to 

Pokey  ? 
Begs  her  be  his  darling  wifey. 
Enter  quick  the  Holy  Father; 
Ties  the  knot  (fastens  them  together 

with    rope)    while    from  the 

forest 
All   the   Birds   sing  happy   carols. 

(Whistle   wedding   march.) 

Now  you've  heard  the  story  • 

Of  the  Princess  Pokey  Huntus: 
How    she    saved    the    captive    white 

man, 
Saved  the  noble  Captain  John  Smith. 
Now  'tis  time  to  end  the  drama. 
Falls  upon  the  Scene  the  Curtain. 

(From  "Handy,"  copyright,  1928.) 


AMERICAN  PIONEERS'  HYMN 

Have  the  elder  races  halted? 

Do   they   drop   and   end   their  lesson, 

Wearied    there  beyond  the  seas? 
We  take  up  the  task  eternal,  and  the 

burden  and  the  lesson. 
Pioneers!     O  Pioneers! 
All  the  pulses  of  the  world. 
Falling    in    they    beat    for    us,   "with 

western  movement  beat: 
Holding    single    or    together,    steady 

moving,  all  for  us. 
Pioneers!     O  Pioneers  I 
Has  the  night  descended  black? 
Was    the    road    of   late    so    toilsome! 

Did  we  lag  there  on  our  way? 
Yet   a   passing  hour   I  yield  you,  in 

your  tracks  to  pauee  oblivious, 
Pioneers!     O  Pioneers! 
Till  with  sound  of  trumpet-peal, 
Far,  far  off  the  daybreak  call — hark! 

how  clear  I  hear  it  wind; 
Swift !      Spring   forward   to   your 

places!     Swift!     And  bear  the 

brunt  of  danger. 
Pioneers !     O  Pioneers ! 


URGES  "RETOOLING"  OF 

COMMUNITY  "MACHINERY" 

W.  R.  Gordon 

"Community  Machinery" — t  hose 
civic  organizations  which  aim  to  per- 
form some  community  service — will 
need  to  be  retooled  as  much  as  in- 
dustry for  the  war-to-peace  recon- 
version. 

The  chief  purpose  for  the  existence 
of  any  organization  is  that  it  enables 
members  to  "do  collectively  what 
they  can't  do  for  themselves  as  in- 
dividuals. The  organization  must 
produce  something  for  which  there 
is  a  real  need." 

Because  fall  is  a  time  when  many 
civic  organizations  reorganize  for  the 
ensuing  year,  now  is  a  good  time  to 
do  some  definite  planning  for  group 
activities  during  1945,  regardless  of 
when  the  actual  transition  from  war 
to  peace  may  come. 

These  groups,  to  be  effective,  should 
emphasize  attendance  as  an  index  of 
membership  interest,  study  commu- 
nity need  with  a  view  of  meeting 
them,  and  stress  participation  in  this 
program  by  the  entire  membership  of 
the  organization. 


For  additional  suggestions  on  pro- 
gram making,  particularly  for  groupfl 
in  rural  communities,  officers  can  ob- 
tain copies  of  an  outline  "Attention 
to  Possibilities  in  Program  Pla^i' 
ning"  at  the  county  agent's  office. 

THE  COMPENSATION 

Who  does  God's  work  will  get  Gods 

pay. 
However  long  may  seem  the  day, 
However   weary   seems   the   way. 

He  does  not  pay  as  others  pay 
In  gold,  or  land,  or  raiment  gay, 
In  goods  that  perish  or  decay. 

But  God's  high  wisdom  knows  a  way 
And  that  is  sure,  let  come  what  Tuay- 
Who  does  God's  work  will  get  Gods 
pay.      

The  humblest  citizen  of  all  tW 
land,  when  clad  in  the  armor  of  • 
righteous  cause  is  stronger  than  a'* 
the  hosts  of  Error. — William  J^^' 
nings  Bryan. 

What  I  gave,  I  have ;  what  I  spent, 
T  had;  what  I  kept,  I  lost.— ^^'^ 
Epitaph. 


,945  FARM  SHOW 

DATES  SELECTED 

"While  there  is  no  expectation  of 
resuming  prewar  State  Farm  Show 
exhibits  and  contests  in  the  Army- 
held  13-acre  Farm  Show  Building  for 
at  least  six  months  or  perhaps  a  year 
after  the  war,  plans  have  been  made 
by  representatives  of  a  score  of  state- 
wide farm  organizations  to  hold  their 
annual  meetings  here  January  9,  10 
and  11,  to  be  known  as  State  Farm 
Show  Week. 

Members  of  the  State  Farm  Show 
Commission  told  the  delegates,  who 
comprise  the  State  Farm  Show  Com- 
mittee, that  conversion  of  the  Farm 
Show  building  to  Army  service  needs 
has  been  such  as  to  require  an  ex- 
tended time  to  reconvert  it  to  Farm 
Show  use. 

They  said  there  was  no  indication 
as  to  how  soon  after  the  war  the 
building  could  be  turned  back  to  the 
state  by  the  Army.  Responsibility  for 
restoration  of  the  property  to  Farm 
Show  use  rests  with  the  Army,  it  was 
explained. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Miles 
Horst,  chairman  of  both  the  Farm 
Show  Commission  and  the  Farm 
Show  Committe,  emphasized  that  the 
wartime  type  of  Farm  Show  Week 
program  would  continue  for  the 
duration,  although  the  Farm  Show 
Building  is  not  available,  even  for 
meetings. 

Official  opening  of  the  1945  Farm 
Show  Week  was  set  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  Tuesday  evening,  January 
9.  Several  farm  organizations  will 
start  meetings  that  afternoon.  It  is 
expected  that  possibly  25  state-wide 
^oups  will  convene  during  the  week, 
using  local  assembly  halls  and  hotels 
for  meeting  places.  More  than  20  met 
last  January  for  the  1944  Farm  Show 
Week,  the  second  wartime  program 
•utside  the  Farm  Show  Building. 

The  Pennsylvania  Country  Life 
Association  has  been  elected  to  mem- 
bership on  the  State  Farm  Show 
Conmiittee,  a  group  composed  of 
elected  delegates  from  35  agricultural 
organizations. 


POTATO  CROP  VALUE 

BOOSTED  $1,000,000 

September  rains  came  in  time  to 
add  more  than  $1,000,000  to  the  value 
of  the  Pennsylvania  1944  potato  crop 
on  the  basis  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  the  15th  of  the  month,  ac- 
cording to  estimates  of  the  State  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Reports  of  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service  on  July  1,  before 
the  summer  drought  became  serious, 
showed  an  indicated  production  of 
20,625,000  bushels  of  potatoes.  On 
September  1  the  crop  estimate  was 
reduced  to  17,820,000  bushels.  Re- 
covery brought  by  mid-September 
rains  to  late  planted  fields  and  some 
areas  where  vines  were  still  green  was 
such  that  production  estimates  ad- 
vanced to  18,645,000  bushels  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  an  increase  of  825,000  for  the 
Dionth.  Pennsylvania  10-year  average 
production,  1933-1942,  was  22,836,00() 
bushels. 

This  year's  crop  will  be  sufficient 
to  rank  Pennsylvania  fifth  among  all 
the  states  in  potato  production.  Al- 
though the  acerage  was  reduced  6 
P^r  cent  this  year  compared  with  last, 
the  yield  per  acre  is  estimated  at  113 
bushels,  or  7  more  than  in  1943.  Pro- 
auction  is  estimated  to  be  11,000 
bushels  more  than  last  year, 
fli  Bureau    of    Markets    suggests 

that  consumers  who  have  safe  storage 
facilities  should  buy  their  winter 
supply  of  potatoes  during  the  month 
^f  October   when   prices   are   lowest. 


Since  dry  weather  reduced  the  size  of 
tubers  there  will  be  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  smaller  sizes,  making  them  an 
economical  purchase. 


ANOTHER  NEW  HIGH 

RECORD  IN  EGGS  NOTED 

Although  egg  production  continued 
to  decline  seasonally  during  Septem- 
ber, Pennsylvania  farm  flocks  estab- 
lished another  new  high  record  for 
efrg  production  during  that  month, 
according  to  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  State  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

A  total  of  173  million  eggs  were 
produced  by  farm  hens  and  pullets 
during  September,  exceeding  the  pre- 
vious September  record  of  160  mil- 
lion eggs  achieved  last  year.  How- 
ever, production  declined  seasonally 
from  the  August  total  of  190  million 
eggs.  The  decrease  from  August  to 
Sept^^mber  was  9  per  cent  this  year 
compared  with  11  per  cent  a  year 
ago. 

The  September  record  was  attained 
largely  because  the  number  of  layers 
on  Pennsylvania  farms  for  that 
month  was  about  8  per  cent  greater 
than  the  previous  month,  but  the  in- 
crease is  not  so  large  as  during  the 
same  months  in  1943  when  the  num- 
ber was  11  per  cent  greater. 

Not  only  has  egg  production  so  far 
this  year  consistently  maintained  the 
record  high  level,  but  is  reported  to 
be  7  per  cent  above  the  first  9  months 
of  last  year. 


GET  BUZZ  SAW  READY 

TO  PROVIDE  FEUL  WOOD 

F.  T.  MURPHEY 

Xow  is  a  good  time  to  look  over 
your  buzz  saw  rig  to  see  that  it  is 
in  good  shape  for  cutting  the  win- 
ter's supply  of  fuel  wood. 

Some  points  to  be  checked  care- 
fully are  the  mandrel,  which  must  be 
^straight;  collars,  making  sure  they 
are  true;  nut  and  thread  on  mandrel 
in  good  order;  bearings  in  good  con- 
dition and  securely  fastened  to  frame. 

The  frame  must  be  strong  and 
joints  secure,  and  the  carrier  frame 
properly  lined  up.  True  up  the  saw 
plate  and  have  it  polished ;  file  and 
fit  saw  teeth;  have  the  belt  in  good 
condition,  making  sure  it  is  well 
laced.  The  power  plant  must  be  in 
good  operating  condition.  A  leaflet 
on  "The  Care  of  the  Farm  Buzz 
Saw"  is  available  at  the  county 
agent's  office. 


PLANNING  SAVES  TIME, 

EFFORT  FOR  DAIRYMAN 

R.  H.  Olmstead 

Dairymen  can  do  themselves  a  good 
turn  if  they  plan  carefully  for  the 
routine  of  winter  chores  with  a  view 
to  saving  time  and  labor. 

Careful  planning  of  these  details, 
he  says,  can  save  miles  of  walking 
and  hours  of  time  and  will  enable  the 
dairyman  to  do  a  better  job  and 
handle  a  larger  herd. 

Use  of  trucks  for  handling  feed 
and  ensilage  were  urged  to  make 
work  easier.  Too  many  dairymen 
still  carry  ensilage  in  bushel  baskets. 
If  they  would  stop  to  figure  out  how 
far  they  walk  and  how  many  miles 
of  walking  an  ensilage  truck  would 
save  in  six  months,  there  would  be  a 
lot  more  such  trucks  built  and  used 
regularly. 


"The  same  thing  applies  to  grain 
feeding.  Many  dairymen  would  save 
75  to  100  miles  a  winter  with  such 
conveniences.  Other  conveniences 
will  save  time  and  steps.  One  of  these 
is  a  place  upstairs  for  mixing  grain 
and  a  feed  chute  to  the  alley  in  front 
of  the  cows.  This  bin  can  be  built 
with  compartments  for  different  types 
of  feed,  and  if  kept  off  the  floor  about 
three  feet  with  a  hog  self-feeder  type 
of  opening  at  the  bottom  will  elimi- 
nate stooping." 


HIGH  PRODUCING  COWS 

NEED  AMPLE  MINERALS 

J.  C.  Nageotte 

Milk  contains  minerals  and  cows 
that  produce  large  amounts  need  to 
have  minerals  supplied  in  their  feed. 

Grains,  corn  fodder  and  corn  silage 
are  low  in  minerals.  ^  Feeds  listed  as 
high  in  mineral  content,  especially 
those  minerals  which  dairy  cows 
need,  are  legume  hays,  such  as 
alfalfa,  clover  and  soybeans.  The 
kind  of  roughage  used  indicates  the 
amount  of  minerals  needed.  Cows 
that  eat  20  to  25  pounds  of  good 
legume  hay  a  day  require  little  or  no 
additional  mineral,  while  those  fed 
largely  on  grain,  corn  silage  or  corn 
fodder  need  liberal  amounts  of  min- 
eral matter. 

A  simple  mineral  mixture  is  all 
that  is  needed  since  nearly  all  min- 
erals are  provided  even  in  the  low- 
mineral  feeds,  according  to  dairy  ex- 
tension specialists  at  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  who  report  the 
minerals  usually  deficient  in  dairy 
feeds  are  salt,  phosphorus  and  cal- 
cium, and  add  idoine  to  the  list  for 
the  northwest  section  of  the  state. 

These  minerals  can  be  supplied  by 
feeding  steamed  bone  meal  to  furnish 
the  calcium,  phosphorus  and  salt. 
Where  idoine  is  needed  it  can  be  sup- 
plied in  the  form  of  iodized  salt. 
When  steamed  bone  meal  cannot  be 
obtained,  it  can  be  replaced  with  di- 
calcium  phosphate.  Superphosphate 
or  raw  phosphate  rock  have  been 
found  to  contain  impurities,  usually 
harmful,  and  should  not  be  fed  to 
cattle.  Commercial  mineral  mixtures 
have  been  found  valuable  for  the 
steamed  bone  meal,  or  di-calcium 
phosphate  and  salt  they  contain. 
Dairymen  are  advised  to  study  the 
analysis  carefully  before  purchasing. 

The  best  way  found  to  feed  min- 
erals is  to  put  the  bone  meal  and  salt 
in  separate  boxes  where  the  cows  may 
serve  themselves.  If  they  can  get  at 
it  every  day  or  two  they  will  satisfy 
their  needs. 

When  the  cows  are  kept  in  the  stall 
the  grain  may  include  the  salt  at 
about  one  per  cent  of  the  grain  mix- 
ture and  bone  meal,  or  di-calcium 
phosphate  may  be  added  to  the  grain 
mixture  at  the  rate  of  one  or  two  per 
cent  (by  weight)  of  the  grain  mix- 
ture. 

Calves  under  a  year  old,  because 
of  their  rapid  growth,  need  minerals 
at  the  same  rate  as  cows.  When  ani- 
mals need  minerals  they  show  it  only 
in  extreme  cases  by  loss  of  appetite, 
a  generally  rough  condition  of  the 
hide  and  hair,  or  by  a  depraved  appe- 
tite which  leads  them  to  eat  clay  or 
chew  on  bits  of  foreign  matter  such 
as  wood,  bones  and  iron. 

Lately  in  some  other  states  there 
has  been  found  areas  devoid  of  cer- 
tain minerals  that  are  essential  in 
small  amounts  to  cattle.     The  plants 


grown  in  these  areas  do  not  furnish 
these  minerals  and  the  cattle  suffer 
from  lack  of  them,  but  no  area  in 
Pennsylvania  has  been  found  to  be 
affected  by  these  conditions. 


PACK  BEE  HIVES  FOR 

WINTER  PROTECTION 

John  Amos 

Bee  hives  should  be  packed  now  to 
have  them  completed  before  continued 
cold  weather  sets  in. 

In  packing  the  hives,  the  internal 
structure  of  the  hives  should  not  be 
disturbed.  High  parts,  such  as  hive 
bodies  and  covers  glued  in  place, 
should  be  left  intact.  Since  one 
colony  of  bees  requires  about  45 
pounds  of  honey  to  winter  well  with- 
out supplemental  feeding  in  the 
spring,  one  super  of  honey  should  be 
left.  This  will  also  save  time  and 
labor  in  the  busy  spring  months. 

Most  any  material  that  is  abso- 
lutely dry  can  be  used  for  packing 
the  hives.  This  may  be  straw,  leaves, 
chaff,  hay,  or  even  crumpled  news- 
paper. It  should  be  packed  tightly 
from  4  to  6  inches  thick  on  all  sides 
and  8  to  10  inches  thick  on  top.  If 
packed  too  loosely,  cold  air  gets  to 
the  hives  and  may  cause  mold  on 
combs. 

Some  beekeepers  prefer  to  wrap 
hives  with  heavey  builders'  paper  on 
the  outside.  The  lower  entrance 
should  be  closed  and  a  small  ox)ening 
made  near  the  handhold  of  the  food 
super  for  ventilation  purposes.  This 
top  opening  should  be  a  half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  This 
hole  permits  moist  air  to  escape  and 
avoid  condensing  on  the  sides  of  the 
hive,  which  often  causes  mold. 

If  hives  are  not  packed,  they  should 
be  given  a  protected  location  where 
the  front  of  the  hive  faces  the  sun 
most  of  the  day.  Unpacked  hives  will 
also  profit  by  having  a  ventilator  hole 
in  the  top  super  and  such  hives  should 
be  provided  with  a  natural  wind- 
break, such  as  evergreen  trees,  a  hill, 
or  provided  with  artificial  windbreak 
such  as  boards  or  a  cornshock. 


FALL  PIGS  NEED  CARE 

BEFORE  WINTER  ARRIVES 

L.  C.  Madison 

Special  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  fall-farrowed  pigs  is  needed 
to  give  them  the  best  possible  start 
before  .  cold  weather  starts. 

Pigs  should  be  taught  to  eat  as 
soon  as  possible  and  kept  on  full  feed. 
If  sows  are  fed  through  a  self-feeder, 
pigs  can  be  permitted  to  get  feed  from 
the  same  source.  If  sows  are  fed  by 
hand  it  has  been  found  a  good  plan 
to  have  a  creep  for  the  pigs  to  go 
through  to  a  trough  or  self-feeder  to 
supplement  the  milk  they  get  from 
the  mother. 

Fall  pigs  should  be  kept  with  the 
dam  until  they  are  eight  weeks  old  or 
more  to  have  a  good  start  before 
weaning.  Pigs  handled  in  this  way 
will  develop  to  good  size  and  suffer 
no  setbacks  as  cold  weather  comes. 

Farmers  were  cautioned  that  be- 
cause of  short  days  during  the  winter 
and  the  fact  that  most  pigs  are  kept 
in  confinement  in  cold  weather,  more 
trouble  is  to  be  expected  from  rickets 
at  this  time  than  is  the  case  with 
spring  pigs. 

To  help  prevent  rickets,  livestock 
extension  specialists  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  suggest  that  pigs 
have  free  access  to  a  good  mineral 
mixture  and  that  the  rations  include 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  ground  legumi- 
nous hay,  such  as  clover,  alfalfa,  or 
soybean.  This  will  supply  the  vita- 
mins needed  by  the  pigs  to  assimilate 
the  minerals. 
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farmers,  many  of  whose  sons  are  at  the  battle  front,  will  continue  their 
financial  support  and  help  all  our  boys  win  a  speedy  victory.    The  yolume    | 
of  their  bond  purchases  will  depend  very  much  upon  proper  and  adequate 

personal  solicitation. 


Christmas  Seals 


THE  approach  of  the  Christmas  season  always  brings  a  visit  from  the 
boys  and  girls  from  the  schools  with  their  invitation  to  purchase  Christ- 
mas seals.     They  are  welcome  visitors,  for  more  and  more  people  are 
coming  to   understand  the  great  work  being  done   through  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Society  in  combating  the  dread  disease  of  tuberculosis. 

Many  Granges  annually  assist  in  this  work  through  the  purchase  of 
Seals  and  Health  Bonds.  The  dollars  thus  contributed  go  to  a  most  worth- 
while cause.    The  Thirty-Eighth  Annual  Sale  begins  November  20 


Strip  Mining 


tKtanfesigtbing,  1944 

QOD  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very  present  help  in  trouble. 
Therefore  will  not  we  fear,  though  the  earth  is  removed,  and 
though  the  mountains  be  carried  into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 
though  the  waters  thereof  roar  and  be  troubled,  though  the  moun- 
tains shake  with  the  swelling  thereof. 

There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof  shall  make  glad  the  city  of 
God,  the  holy  place  of  the  tabernacles  of  the  Most  High.  God  is  in 
the  midst  of  her;  she  shall  not  be  moved:  God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early.  The  heathen  raged,  the  kingdoms  were  moved:  he 
uttered  his  voice,  the  earth  melted.  The  Lord  of  Hosts  is  with  us:  the 
God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Come,  behold  the  works  of  the  Lord,  what  desolations  he  hath 

made  in  the  earth.    He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  end  of  the  earth: 

he  breaketh  the  bow,  and  cutteth  the  spear  in  sunder;  he  burneth  the 

chariot  in  the  fire.    Be  still  and  know  that  I  am  God:  I  will  be  exalted 

amon§  the  heathen^  I  will  be  exalted  in  the  earth.    The  Lord  of  Hosts 

is  with  us;    the  God  of  Jacob  is  our  refuge. 

Psalm  xlvi. 


War  Bonds 

MUCH  as  we  dislike  war,  we  are  involved  in  the  greatest  war  in  the 
world's  history.     Pearl  Harbor  left  us  no  choice  and  we  are  in  this 

war  to  win. 
Our  boys  are  giving  their  best  for  victory  and  we  on  the  home  front 
must  give  them  every  possible  support.  Our  farmers  have  toiled  long  and 
unselfishly  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  an  abundant  harvest,  knowing 
the  necessity  of  a  plentious  food  supply  when  we  are  in  war.  The  Amer- 
ican farmer  facing  severe  handicaps  in  labor,  fertilizer  and  machinery 
shortage  as  well  as  vexing  ceiling  prices  and  subsidies  did  not  sit  down  or 
argue  the  situation,  but  resolutely  pressed  on  to  victory  in  food  production. 
As  the  war  progresses,  war  funds  become  more  difficult  to  obtain.     Our 


FARMERS,   Conservationists,  Nature  Lovers   and  others  are  becoming 
alarmed  over  the  fast  growing  practice  of  strip  mining  coal. 

In  many  cases  good  farms  have  been  put  permanently  out  of  pro- 
duction by  removing  the  soil  over  coal  mines,  and  piling  it  in  great  heaps 
covered  by  subsoil,  gravel  and  stones.  Several  Granges  have  adopted  resolu- 
tions condemning  this  method  of  mining  and  demanding  legislation  to  curb 
it.     Action  of  the  State  Grange  on  this  matter  is  expected  at  the  Annual 

Meeting. 

■   ^   ■ ■ 

A  Word  of  Caution 

EXTRAVAGANT  plans  are  being  made  in  some  quarters  to  put  a  lot 
of  people  "back  on  the  farms"  after  the  war  is  finished.    It  is  true  that 

there  is  a  place  for  many  extra  workers  in  the  field  of  Agriculture. 
\pproximately  one  and  one-half  million  farm  boys  and  men  are  now  in 
the  armed  forces,  and  probably  more  than  that  number  have  ceased  active 
farming  to  take  industrial  jobs  in  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  these  people, 
with  some  experience  in  farming,  will  want  to  return  to  the  farms  and  cer- 
tainly there  will  be  a  place  for  them.  There  are  many  farmers  in  advanced 
years  who  will  want  to  retire  from  active  work— men  who  have  been  work^ 
ing  beyond  their  strength  in  this  all  out  war  effort— and  who  will  be  glad 
to  sell  or  rent  their  farms  to  the  returning  soldiers  and  industrial  workers. 
But  we  should  be  cautious  about  overdoing  the  matter. 

It  will  be  grossly  unfair  if  a  large  segment  of  the  veterans  are  encour- 
aged to  buy  farms  and  are  led  to  believe  that  they  can  make  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  families  without  farm  experience  or  training.  It  will 
be  especially  tragic  if  they  are  induced  to  take  poor  or  submar^inal  farma, 
where  experienced  farmers  could  not  make  a  living. 

These  past  few  years  have  seen  a  tremendous  increase  in  the  amount 
of  food  produced  per  worker  in  this  country.  When  new  and  improved 
machinery  is  again  available,  this  increase  is  apt  to  rise  again,  and  it  may 
be  that  we  will  have  too  many  farmers.  Certainly  the  competition  will  be  so 
keen  that  there  will  be  no  guarantee  of  "easy  money"  in  Agricurture. 


HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 

The  Penn-Harris  Hotel  will  be  the  headquarters  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  at  its  72nd  Annual  Session  in  Harrisburg,  De- 
cember 12,  13  and  14. 

There  are  still  a  few  double  rooms  with  bath,  at  $5.50  for  two  people, 
available  at  this  hotel.  Send  your  request  to  Joab  K.  Maliood,  Secre- 
tary, 428  Telegraph  Building. 

For  reservations  at  other  hotels  or  in  private  homes  please  address 
the  Harrisburg  Chamber  of  Commerce,  R.  W.  Crist,  Secretary,  114 
Walnut  Street,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


PEACE 
Clara  E.  Dewey 

Down  across  the  railroad  tracks 
Where  the  creek  goes  singing  by, 
And    the    shadows    lengthen    on    the 

fields 
As  smooth  and  j?reen  they  lie: 
And  fishers  cast  their  hooks  in  hope, 
And  cows,  wandering,  love  the  green 
Of  grasses  freshly  grown  in  Spring — 
It  is  a  lovely  scene. 

And  can  it  be  in  other  lands 
Whose  scenes  have  been  as  fair, 
That  war  has  torn  their  world  apart 
And  filled  it  full  of  care! 
For  as  we  gaze  on  scenes  like  these 


We  cannot  realize 

That   bleak    destruction    is    in    those 

lands 
And  rains  down  from  the  skies. 

Lust  for  power  and  one  man's  greed 
Has  made  their  whole  world  tense 
By  a  mighty  wave  of  terror  grim 
And  horrors  we  cannot  sense. 
The  universe  is  aflame  with  WAR 
East,  West,  North,  South  it  sears, 
A  raging  holocaust  of  hate. 
Nor  quenched  by  women's  tears. 

Oh  God,  we  come  to  Thee  in  prayer 
We  ask,  we  beg  one  boon, 
That  Thou  wilt  in  Thy  loving  grace, 
Give  peace — and  give  it  soon. 
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The  Rural  Community 

Tackles  Its  Problems 

THE  NEED  IN  RURAL  WELFARE 

Helen  Hubbell* 


IT  IS  difficult  to  put  in  words  or 
even  in  blueprint  form  what  the 
welfare  services  should  be  in  the 
"community  of  tomorrow"  as  the 
term  "welfare"  is  so  broad  in  its 
meaning.  All  community  services 
which  promote  the  growth  and  well- 
being  of  its  citizens  come  within  the 
all-inclusive  definition  of  welfare  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  the 
term  means  those  services  established 
for  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
those  people  who  through  individual 
inadequacy  or  environmental  limi- 
tations, or  both,  need  the  help  of  such 
agencies. 

In  more  urban  communities  this 
feeling  of  community  responsibility 
for  its  less  fortunate  members  has 
expressed  itself  in  the  development  of 
private  social  agencies  to  supplement 
the  resources  made  available  through 
the  government.  An  example  of  this 
is  Williamsport  where  there  is  a 
Family  Welfare  Society  and  a  Chil- 
dren's Aid  Society  offering  what  is 
known  as  "case  work  services,"  and 
seeing  the  financial  need  as  only  a 
symptom  of  more  serious,  underlying 
problems  in  the  lives  of  the  people 
who  come  for  help.  The  citizens  of 
Williamsport  have  established  these 
agencies  to  strengthen  the  preventive 
I  aspect  of  "welfare"  and  they  see  to 
}  it  that  there  is  the  financial  machin- 
ery of  the  community  chest  to  make 
such  services  possible.  Such  agen- 
cies as  these  represent  the  belief  that 
a  community  owes  its  people  not  just 
a  "living"  or  a  basic  maintenance, 
but  opportunity  for  a  "life"  and  that 
for  some  people  help  with  their  rela- 
tionship to  family  and  the  commun- 

•  Supervisor,  Rural  Child  Welfare  Unit, 
Department  of  Welfare,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania. 


ity  may  make  the  difference  between 
a  hopeless  dependency  on  others  and 
the  will  to  find  the  satisfactions  in 
being  independent  and  a  participat- 
ing member  in  community  life. 

It  is  very  difficult  in  rural  com- 
munities to  develop  private  agencies 
as  the  rural  communities  do  not  have 
the  private  funds  to  support  case 
work  agencies  with  trained  staff.  The 
answer  to  this  has  been  in  general 
no  service  of  this  type  but  a  trend  is 
developing  in  the  direction  of  coun- 
tywide  community  chests  where  the 
resources  of  all  the  communities  may 
be  pooled,  and  by  the  same  token, 
services  of  the  agencies  made  avail- 
able on  a  countywide  basis.  An  in- 
stance of  this  is  the  Associated  Aid 
Societies  of  Harrisburg  and  Dauphin 
County,  and  the  Welfare  Federation 
which  covers  all  of  Dauphin  County 
and  parts  of  Perry  and  Cumberland 
counties. 

The  continuance  of  private  agen- 
cies sponsored  by  socially-minded 
citizens  and  supported  by  private 
funds  is  important  in  the  future  as 
supplementary  to  the  services  sup- 
ported by  public  funds,  as  the  private 
agencies  can  be  forward-looking,  free 
to  develop  new  and  better  ways  of 
service  and  to  allow  its  citizens  to 
build  better  community  life  through 
volunteer  giving. 

The  smallest  county  in  this  state 
should  have  available  the  services  of 
a  family  welfare  agency,  a  child 
placing  agency,  and  child  guidance 
clinic  as  these  are  basic  services  to 
which  can  be  added  the  voluntary 
efforts  of  service  clubs,  women's  clubs, 
the  American  Legion  and  others. 
These  basic  services,  however,  are 
needed  to  assist  the  public  officials, 
the   schools — especially    the   supervis- 


ors of  special  education — and  the 
state  nurses.  The  co-ordination  of 
all  these  services  is  helped  by  having 
a  county  council  of  social  agencies. 
Any  picture  of  "welfare'*  in  the 
"community  of  tomorrow"  is  incom- 
plete without  emphasizing  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  community  to 
know  and  understand  the  public  pro- 
grams. First  of  all  the  program  of 
public  assistance  which  reaches  into 
the  smallest  hamlet  in  the  state  and 
for  which  state  and  federal  funds  are 
used;  and  second,  the  program  for 
the  care  of  children  away  from  their 
own  homes  and  the  infirm-aged 
which  are  the  responsibilities  of  the 
county  commissioners  in  every  coun- 
ty. The  citizens  in  the  "community 
of  tomorrow"  have  a  responsibility 
for  evaluating  these  programs,  for 
thinking  through  the  strength  and 
weaknesses  which  exist  in  each  of 
them  and  for  realizing  that  "equal- 
ity of  opportunity"  is  a  meaningless 
phrase  to  many  of  our  people  unless 
there  is  a  basic  standard  of  health 
and  decency  for  children  in  their 
own  homes  and  in  foster  homes,  and 
for  their  parents,  which  we  as  citi- 
zens and  taxpayers  will  support  be- 
cause of  our  conviction  that  the  wel- 
fare of  each  is  the  welfare  of  all. 


CHRISTMAS  SEALS 

Through  the  centuries  tuberculosis 
has  caused  far  more  deaths  than  war. 
In  1943  tuberculosis  killed  approxi- 
mately 57,000  people  in  the  United 
States  (4,000  in  Pennsylvania).  The 
toll  for  the  nation  is  equivalent  to 
four  army  divisions — ^four  divisions, 
who  will  not  march  in  this  war,  either 
on  the  home  front  or  abroad. 

There  is  a  dangerous  false  security 
about  tuberculosis.  The  battle 
against  the  disease  has  not  been  won. 

Protect  Your  Home  from 

TUBERCULOSIS 


60- YEAR   MEMBER 

IN  CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

On  August  16,  1944,  Center  Road 
Grange  No.  502  of  Crawford  County 
honored  Brother  Harry  Greenfield 
who  has  been  a  member  of  Center 
Road  Grange  for  sixty  years. 

Sister  Amy  Jones  gave  a  historical 
sketch  of  Brother  Greenfield's  Grange 
life.  Brother  Quinn  Harvey  with  a 
violin  and  Brother  Greenfield  at  the 
piano  played  old  time  music.  Old 
time  songs  and  remarks  by  older  mem- 
bers completed  the  program  after 
which  ice  cream  and  cake  were  served. 

Brother  Greenfield  who  took  the 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Degrees  at 
Harrisburg  on  November  11,  1897, 
believes  he  is  one  of  the  oldest  Sev- 
enth Degree  members  in  this  area. 


BUY  and  USE  Christinas  Seals 

It  is  a  communicable  and  stealthy 
disease.  No  drug  has  been  found 
which  will  cure  it, 

In  thirty-eight  years  Christmas 
Seals  and  Health  (Christmas  Seal) 
Bonds  have  had  an  important  part  in 
the  fight  to  overcome  tuberculosis. 
They  pay  dividends  in  better  health 
for  the  home  and  the  community. 

The  Christmas  Seal  Sale  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Pennsylvania  Tuber- 
culosis Society  and  its  affiliated 
county  organizations.  The  services 
of  these  groups  include  the  furnish- 
ing of  speakers,  motion  pictures,  lit- 
erature and  posters. 


Photo  courtesy  of  USDA,  AAA. 
Corn  husking  contest  on  farm  of  George  W.  Shuler,  Berks  County.     Fleetwood  Grange  No.  1839  furnished  the  refreshments 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Chairman,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh, State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.     Furmaa    Gyger,  „ 
Kixnbertoa.  I 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


A  BAG  OF  TOOLS 

Isn't    it    strange    that    Princess    and 

Kings 
And    clowns   that    caper    in   sawdust 

rings, 
And  common  folks  like  you  and  me, 
Are  Builders  for  Eternity? 

To  each  is  given  a  bag  of  tools, 
A  shapeless  mass  and  a  book  of  rules ; 
And  each  must  make,  ere  life  is  flown, 
A  stumbling  block  or  a  stepping  stone. 

R.  L.  Sharpe. 


LET'S  HAVE  FEWER  COLDS* 

Lydia  Tarrant,  Nutrition  Specialist 
In  answer  to  "What  is  the  common 
cold?"  a  college  professor  replied,  "it's 
just  like  an  elephant — easy  to  recog- 
nize but  hard  to  define." 


A  cold  is  the  most  prevalent  of  all 
diseases  and  yet  not  many  persons 
take  it  seriously.  Scientists  believe 
the  cold  is  caused  by  a  germ  too  small 
to  be  isolated.  Although  colds  are 
most  common  in  the  winter,  cold 
weather  has  nothing  to  do  with  caus- 
ing them.  Eskimos  knew  nothing  of 
colds  until  they  came  in  contact  with 
the  white  man.  Persons  in  over- 
heated houses  are  more  likely  to  have 
colds  than  the  farmer  working  out- 
doors all  day. 

Babies  do  not  have  colds  as  fre- 
quently as  older  children  probably  be- 
cause they  are  more  protected  from 
human  contacts.  Children's  colds  of- 
ten result  in  dangerous  complications, 
such  as  mastoids  or  pneumonia. 

Persons  eating  the  right  foods  es- 
pecially milk,  fruits,  and  vegetables, 
such  as  green  and  yellow  ones  which 
are  rich  in  vitamin  A,  are  less  likely 
to  have  colds  than  those  eating  many 
starches  and  sweets.     Persons  not  re- 
ceiving sufficient  vitamin  A  in  their 
diet  find  fish  liver  oils  rich  in   this 
vitamin.     Althaugh   vitamin   A   does 
not  prevent  colds,  it  keeps  the  linings 
of  the  nose,  throat,   and  lungs   in   a 
healthy  condition  so  that  a  cold  will 
not   last   long.      Plenty    of   rest    and 
sleep,  rooms  of  the  right  temperature 
(68*  to  73*  F.)  and  the  right  humid- 
ity, and  clothing  suitable  to  tempera- 
ture also  will  help  prevent  colds.  Sit- 
ting in  a  draft  is  not  the  cause  of  a 
cold  but  may  be  a  contributing  factor 
if  resistance  is  low. 

Persons  who  continually  have  colds 
should  see  a  physician.  Cold  vac- 
cines have  been  found  to  be  effective 
in  some  cases.  No  vaccines  that  are 
effective  in  all  cases  have  been  dis- 
covered. 

Simple  Rules  to  Observe  if  You 
Do  Catch  Cold 

1.  Keep  away  from  others  so  that 
they  will  not  catch  your  cold.  Colds 
are  more  likely  to  be  passed  on  dur- 
ing the  first  24  hours. 

2.  Stay  in  bed  for  at  least  a  day. 
Start  treatment  at  the  first  sign  of  a 
cold. 

3.  Drink  fruit  juices  every  hour. 
Tomato  and  citrus  fruit  juices  are 
especially  good.  Avoid  sweets  and 
starchy  foods. 

4.  Drink  lots  of  water. 

5.  G^et  plenty  of  rest. 


•  Information    checked    and    approved    by 
medical  authority    in   State  College. 


6.  Regular  bowel  movement  is  es- 
pecially important  at  this  time. 

7.  Keep  temperature  of  room  at  68° 
to  73°  F.  Place  a  pan  of  water  in  the 
room  if  necessary  to  prevent  air  from 
becoming  too  dry. 

8.  Cover  a  sneeze  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  cold  germs  from  the  spray 
from  the  nose. 

9.  For  nose  blowing,  use  paper 
handkerchiefs  or  old  soft  cloths  that 
can  be  burned.  The  germs  clinging 
to  handkerchiefs  may  cause  colds  for 
others. 

Cough  Sirups 

These  cough  sirups  are  to  be  used 
for  soothing  an  irritable  throat  after 
coughing. 

1.  Equal  parts  of  lemon  or  grape- 
fruit juice  and  honey  warmed  to- 
gether. 

2.  One  cup  of  flaxseed  and  1  cup 
of  water  cooked  very  slowly  until 
thick  and  the  flaxseed  is  dissolved. 
Strain  and  add  enough  hot  water  to 
make  a  pint.  Then  add  juice  of  one 
lemon  and  rock  crystal  sugar  or  honey 
to  sweeten.  Warm  and  stir  until  dis- 
solved. Take  one  tablespoon  of  the 
warm  sirup  to  stop  coughing. 


POT  OF  PARSLEY 

A  pot  of  parsley  on  the  window  sill 
is  not  only  useful  for  seasoning  win- 
ter dishes'  but  decorative  as  well  be- 
cause of  its  bright  green  curly  leaves. 
Of  all  the  seasoning  herbs  parsley  is 
probably  the  easiest  to  grow  indoors, 
according  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Parsley  may  be  grown 
indoors  from  seed,  but  this  is  slow. 
To  have  the  leaves  ready  earlier,  take 
up  a  plant  from  the  garden,  saving  all 
roots  possible.  Clip  off  the  larger 
leaves.  Plant  in  rich,  well-drained 
soil.  A  good  mixture  is  one  part 
sand,  two  or  three  parts  good  garden 
loam,  an  organic  fertilizer  and  a  little 
bone  meal.  Keep  the  transplanted 
plant  in  the  shade  and  well  watered 
for  several  days  until  it  starts  grow- 
ing. Then  give  it  sunshine,  regular 
watering,  and  cool  well-ventilated  at- 
mosphere. As  leaves  are  clipped  for 
seasoning,  new  ones  will  grow. 

Parsley  gives  an  especially  fine  fla- 
vor to  meats,  soups  and  egg  dishes  if 
it  is  chopped  and  then  heated  a  mo- 
ment in  a  little  fat. 


terials.  Insulating  boards  are  made 
of  wood  or  vegetable  fibers  com- 
pressed into  rigid  sheets,  usually  about 
a  half  inch  thick.  Blanket  type  in- 
sulation material  is  made  of  similar 
type  fibers,  mineral  wool,  or  other  in- 
sulation between  vapor-proof  cover- 
ings. These  vary  in  thickness  and 
are  designed  to  fit  between  standard 
stud  widths.  Fill  materials  come  in 
various  forms  which  may  be  poured 
or  blown  into  the  spaces  to  be  in- 
sulated, which  should  be  vapor  sealed 
on  the  inside. 

Weatherstripping  will  keep  the 
wind  from  whistling  in  around  the 
window  sash  or  door.  It  is  made  in 
strips  of  metal,  rubber,  combination 
wood  felt,  all  felt,  or  all  fabric.  When 
selecting  weatherstripping,  consider 
the  kind  which  will  best  meet  the  re- 
quirements as  to  neatness,  style,  dur- 
ability, and  the  means  available  for 
its  installation.  Storm  doors  and 
windows  also  help  prevent  the  loss  of 
heat  from  the  house  and  cost  about 
as   much   as   weatherstripping. 
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RAYONS  NEED  GENTLE 

HANDLING  WHEN  WASHED 

Mae  B.  Barton 


RECIPES 

Have    you    tried    this    recipe    for 
canned  green  string  beans? 

Dutch  Green  String  Beans 

3  slices  bacon 
1/2  cup  onion,  sliced 

4  cups    canned     or     cooked    green 
beans 

Salt  and  pepper 

Cut  bacon  in  small  pieces,  cook 
until  crisp,  and  remove  from  the  fat. 
Cook  onion  in  the  fat  until  slightly 
browned.  Add  beans.  Heat  and  sea- 
son to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper. 
Turn  into  a  hot  vegetable  dish  and 
garnish  with  bacon. 


This   is   a   good  supper  dish  for   a 
chilly  fall  day. 

Deerfoot  Chowder 

V2  cup  salt  pork,  cut  in  fine  shreds. 
1       medium  sized  onion 

1  medium  sized  potato 

2  cups  boiling  water 
2       cups  canned  corn 
2       cups  milk 
2       tablespoons  flour 
2       tablespoons   cold   water 
IV2  cups  canned  tomatoes 
1       teaspoon  sugar 

Salt  and  pepper 

Fry  the  salt  pork  until  light  brown 
in  color  and  saut<^  the  sliced  onion  in 
the  fat.  Add  the  potato  and  boiling 
water  and  cook  until  tender.  Add 
corn  and  milk,  thicken  with  flour 
blended  with  cold  water  and  add  the 
tomato  heated  with  the  sugar,  and 
seasons  last. 


Wash  garments  in  soapsuds  when- 
ever possible  is  a  good  rule  for  keep- 
ing clothing  clean  these  days.  Dry 
cleaning  not  only  is  expensive  but 
labor  shortages  and  delivery  prob- 
lems delay  the  return  of  garments. 

Many  fabrics  on  the  market  today 
are  washable,  but  it  is  wise  to  observe 
labels  when  buying  either  ready-to- 
wear  clothing  or  yard  goods.  Facts 
in  regard  to  methods  of  cleaning  the 
fabric  often  are  given  on  labels. 

Be  sure  a  fabric  is  washable  before 
you  attempt  to  wash  it.  If  it  can  be 
washed,  remove  plastic  buttons  or 
other  trimming  and  shoulder  pads. 
Pads  hold  their  shape  better  and  pre- 
vent staining  or  seam  marking  the 
garment  when  ironed. 

Many  of  the  season's  new  fabrics 
are  rayon.  The  important  thing  to 
remember  in  washing  them  is  to  work 
quickly,  she  points  out.  For  best  re- 
sults, don't  wait  until  a  garment  is 
too  badly  soiled  before  washing  it.  A 
large  amount  of  mild  soapsuds  is  es- 
sential for  laundering  rayons.  Dis- 
solve soap  flakes  in  hot  water,  then 
add  cold  water  until  suds  are  luke- 
warm. Do  not  rub  rayons  and  do  not 
allow  them  to  soak  in  the  suds  more 
than  five  minutes.  Long  soaking  and 
hard  rubbing  weaken  the  fibers. 

If  the  garment  is  badly  soiled  in 
spots,  rub  these  spots  with  dry  flakes 
before  putting  the  entire  garment  in 
the  suds.  After  washing  rinse  thor- 
oughly and  quickly  at  least  twice  in 
clear  lukewarm  water.  Squeeze  the 
garment  to  remove  as  much  water  as 
possible,  then  roll  in  a  Turkish  towel 
to  take  out  excess  moisture.  When 
almost  dry  press  on  wrong  side.  Be 
sure  the  iron  is  the  right  temperature 
and  not  too  hot. 


MILK  FOR  BREAKFAST 

SUSTAINS  EFFICIENCY 

Reasons  for  differences  in  personal- 
ity, pep,  and  energy  are  being  traced 
to  the  foods  we  eat  and  the  time  we 
eat  them.  For  example,  studies  have 
revealed  some  startling  facts  about 
the  importance  of  breakfast. 

In  general,  these  facts  show  that 
eating  a  good  breakfast  will  increase 
energy  and  efficiency  and  even  change 
dull,  listless  or  irritable  people  to 
bright  and  cheerful  individuals.  To 
be  greeted  each  morning  by  a  break- 
fast of  fruit,  cereal,  toast,  butter, 
eggs,  milk,  coffee  and  cream,  certainly 
improves  morale. 

Science  explains  it  in  this  way, 
says  Mrs.  Ethel  Austin  Martin  of  the 
National  Dairy  Council.  The  foods 
we  eat  provide  us  with  energy.  Most 
foods  must  be  converted  into  glucose 
so  that  they  can  be  utilized  by  the 
body.  Thus,  the  common  food  ele- 
ment, glucose,  supplies  the  botiy  with 
most  of  its  energy.  When  the  level 
of  glucose  (blood  sugar)  in  the  body 
is  within  the  normal  range,  indi- 
viduals do  their  most  efficient  work. 


A  haze  on  the  far  horizon 

The  infinite^  tender  sky, 
The  ripe,  rich  tint  of  cornfields, 

And  the  wild  geese  sailing  high — 
And  all  over  upland  and  lowland 

The  charm  of  the  golden-rod — 
Some  of  us  call  it  Autumn 

And  others  call  it  God. 

William  Herbert  Carruth. 


STORM  WINDOWS  AND 

DOORS  HELP  SAVE  FUEL 

F.  Edith  Morton 

Every  home  owner  wants  to  make 
the  home  comfortable,  attractive,  and 
healthful.  With  the  fuel  shortage 
still  acute,  one  way  to  conserve  heat 
is  to  make  the  house  heat-tight. 

The  use  of  insulation  material  in 
walls  and  roof,  weatherstripping  doors 
and  windows,  and  putting  on  storm 
windows  and  doors  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  heat  leaking  out  and  the 
cold  air  coming  in. 

Materials  for  insulation  fall  into 
three  general  classes:  Insulating 
boards,  blankets  or  quilts,  and  fill  ma- 


Glucose  Levels  Determine 
Efficiency 
For  this  reason  two  Yale  investi- 
gators  set   out   to   discover    at   what 
time  during  the  day,  glucose  in  the 
body  was  at  its  highest  normal  level. 
They   also   determined   the   length  of 
time  blood  sugar  would  remain  at  a 
satisfactory    level.      Their    studies 
showed  that  the  glucose  level  was  at 
the  highest  peak  shortly  after  meals 
and  lowest   just   before   breakfast. 
This  is  logical  because  no  food  has 
been    eaten    for    eight    to    ten    hours 
prior  to  breakfast  and  thus  the  glu- 
cose level  would  be  low  immediately 
preceding  this  meal.     This  one  fact 
alone     indicates    the    importance    of 
breakfast.     A  car  cannot  run  on  an 
empty    tank,   but    many    people   con- 
stantly try  to  run  their  bodies  with 
inadequate   fuel.      This    is   indicated 
by   the  large   number   of   people  who 
admittedly  go  without  breakfast.   The 
food  we  eat  supplies  us  with  optima* 
amounts   of   energy   for   about  three 
hours.     After  this  period  the  glucose 
level  begins  to  drop,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  hours  more  food  is  needed. 

Protein   Foods  Have   Sustaining 

Value 
A  fascinating  study  was  undertak^ 
to  find  out  if  any  one  type  of  food 
would  maintain  the  blood  sugar  at  • 
normal  level  for  a  longer  period  oj 
time  than  other  types.  It  was  found 
that  a  high  carbohydrate  breakfast 
increased    the    blood    sugar    level   to 


normal  in  one  hour,  maintained  this 
level  for  two  hours  and  then  allowed 
the  blood  sugar  to  drop.  Following 
this  period  the  glucose  level  of  the 
blood  returned  to  normal  and  held 
for  an  average  five-hour  period. 

On  a  high  fat  breakfast  the  blood 
sugar  level  fell  more  slowly  and 
tapered  off  to  a  low  value  at  the  end 
of  a  five-hour  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  breakfast  rich  in  protein  of 
the  same  caloric  content  as  the  above 
two  breakfasts  maintained  the  blood 
sugar  level  and  kept  it  normal  for 
six  hours  instead  of  five.  In  other 
words,  protein  foods  "stay  with  you" 
longer.  The  results  of  this  study  in- 
dicated that  protetin  is  a  superior 
food  for  body  efficiency. 

As  an  easily  available  source  of 
protein,  milk  cannot  be  surpassed.. 
As  a  breakfast  beverage  and  on 
cereal,  milk  along  with  fruit,  toast, 
and  egg,  helps  to  complete  an  ideal 
breakfast.  And,  as  scientists  point 
out,  it  isn't  only  the  quantity  of  food 
eaten  for  breakfast  that  coounts,  but 
the  kinds  of  foods  which  are  eaten 
make  a  big  difference.  To  have  more 
pep,  to  be  more  efficient,  to  overcome 
those  midmorning  and  midafternoon 
slumps  —  protein  foods,  important 
among  them  milk,  are  ideal  sustain- 
ing foods  to  include  in  your  diet. 

MUD  STAINS  REQUIRE 

SIMPLE  TREATMENT 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 

April  showers  not  only  bring  May 
flowers  but  they  also  make  mud  pud- 
dles tempting  to  small  boys  and  girls. 
Mud  stains  on  shoes  and  clothing  are 
of  little  concern  to  children  but 
present  another  problem  of  stain  re- 
moval to  mothers. 

The  secret  of  dealing  with  mud  on 
clothing  is  to  let  the  mud  iry  and 
then  brush  off  as  much  as  possible. 

If  the  mud  is  on  washable  fabric, 
soak  in  clear  cool  water  first,  then 
wash  with  soap  and  warm  water.  H 
the  fabric  is  not  washable,  sponge  the 
stain  with  denatured  alcohol.  On 
rayon  or  on  colored  clothes,  use  very 
dilute  alcohol — twice  as  much  water 
as  alcohol. 

When  mud  contains  oil  or  grease, 
treat  the  stain  like  a  hard  grease  spot. 
Rub  first  with  a  little  vaseline  or 
lard  to  loosen  the  grease,  then  sponge 
with  cleaning  fluid.  Red  mud  often 
contains  iron  and  must  be  treated  like 
a  rust  stain  with  lemon  juice  and  salt 
or  some  other  rust  remover. 

Mud  often  does  more  damage  to 
leather  than  to  fabric.  If  left  to  dry 
on  shoes,  mud  may  make  a  permanent 
stain.  Remove  mud  at  once,  washing 
with  a  wet  cloth  if  necessary. 


"THE   INFANTRY   SPEAKS" 

(By  an  unknown  author  on  the  battle- 
fields of  New  Guinea) 

So  you're  tired   of  working,   mister, 

and  you  think  you'll  rest  a  bit. 
You  been  working  pretty  steady  and 

you're  getting  sick  of  it. 
You  think  the  war  is  ending,  so  you're 

slowing  down  the  pace. 
That's  what  you  may  be  thinking,  sir, 

but  it  just  ain't  the  case. 
What  would  you  think,  sir,  if  we  quit 

because  we're  tired,  too? 
We're  flesh  and  blood  and  human,  and 

we're  just  as  tired  as  you. 
Did  you  ever  dig  a  foxhole,  and  climb 

down  deep  inside. 
And  wish  it  went  to  China,  so  you'd 

have  some  place  to  hide, 
While     motored     "buzzards"    packed 

with  guns  were  circling  overhead 
And  filled  the  ground  around  you  with 

hot,  exploding  lead? 
And   did   you   ever   dig   out,   mister, 

from  debris  and  dirt. 
And  feel  yourself  all  over  to  see  where 

you  were  hurt. 
And  find  you  couldn't  move,  though 

you  weren't  hurt  at  all 
And  feel  so  darned  relieved  that  you'd 

just  sit  there  and  bawl? 
Were  you  ever   hungry,   mister — not 

the  kind  that  food  soon  gluts. 
But  a  gnawing,  cutting  hunger  that 

bites  into  your  guts? 
It's  a  homesick  hunger,  mister,  and  it 

digs  around  inside. 
And  it's  got  you  in  its  clutches  and 

there  is  no  place  to  hide. 
Were  you  ever  dirty,  mister,  not  the 

wilty-collar  kind. 
But  the  oozy,  slimy,  messy  dirt  and 

gritty  kinds  that  grind? 
Did  you  ever  mind  the  heat,  sir,  not 

the  kind  that  makes  sweat  run. 
But   the  kind  that   drives  you   crazy 

'til  you  even  curse  the  sun? 
Were  you  ever  weary,  mister;  I  mean 

dog-tired,  you  know, 
When  your  feet  ain't  got  no  feeling 

and  your  legs  don't  want  to  go? 
But  we  keep  a-goin',  mister,  you  can 

bet  your  life  we  do. 
And  let  me  tell  you,  mister,  we  ex- 
pect the  same  of  you. 


LUNCH  BOX  SANDWICHES 

Lydia  Tarrant 

When  making  fillings  for  sand- 
wiches to  put  in  the  school  lunch  box, 
have  the  fillings  fairly  moist.  Spread- 
ing both  slices  of  bread  with  butter 
will  prevent  the  filling  from  soaking 
in  the  bread. 

Chop,  shred,  or  slice  the  food  so  the 
filling  is  easy  to  eat  and  handle  in  the 


Carrot  Suggestions 

1.  Melt  6  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
2nd  2  tablespoons  butter  in  skillet. 
Add  8  cooked  carrots,  cut  in  half 
lengthwise;  simmer,  turning  carrots 
until  well  glazed. 

2.  Add  2  tablespoons  chopped  mint 
to  glazed  carrots  before  serving. 

3.  Add  sliced  cooked  carrots  and 
Qiced  cooked  celery  to  medium  white 
sauce. 


Meat  Pie 


For  meat  pie  without  crust,  try 
placing  mixture  in  a  casserole  and  top 
Jt  with  fluffy  mashed  potatoes  and 
^rown  in  oven.  Or  put  on  a  lid  of 
oiscuit  rounds  for  a  change. 


i^^ach  man  gets  as  much  from  adven- 
ture 
^s  to  the  adventure  he  brings 
J  or  things  don't  happen  to  people  .  . 
^t  s  people  who  happen  to  things." 

R.  M.  Cann. 


UTILITY  GRADE  BEEF 

IS  DELICIOUS  FOOD 

When  other  meats  are  scarce  or 
high  in  point  value,  try  utility  grade 
beef.  It  is  point  free  and  is  available 
in  many  markets. 

Utility  grade  beef  has  little  or  no 
fat  but  it  is  just  as  nutritious  as  the 
better  grades  of  meat  though  it  is  not 
so  tender.  One  way  to  make  the  meat 
t-ender  is  to  score  it  as  for  cube  steaks, 
or  chop  or  grind  the  meat.  Slow 
cooking  in  a  small  amount  of  liquid 
that  will  provide  steam  will  help  to 
make  the  less  tender  cuts  more  ten- 
dor. 

To  give  the  meat  a  good  flavor  and 
have  a  delicious  brown  gravy,  brown 
the  meat  in  fat.  If  desired,  the  meat 
may  be  rolled  in  flour  before  brown- 
ing. Simmer,  do  not  boil,  meat  when 
cooking  it  on  top  of  the  stove.  If 
cooking  meat  in  the  oven,  cook  it 
slowly  until  tender. 

For  delicious  Swiss  steak,  have 
round  steak  cut  one  and  a  half  to  two 
inches  thick.  Roll  the  meat  in  flour 
seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper.  Put 
drippings  or  other  fat  in  a  heavy 
skillet  and  brown  the  meat  on  all 
sides.  Add  one  cup  of  canned  toma- 
toes and  cover  tightly.  Let  simmer 
on  top  of  the  stove  or  cook  in  a  slow 
oven,  300  degrees  F.,  until  tender.  It 
will  take  about  three  hours  for  a  3- 
pound  steak  to  cook  tender.  One 
hour  before  the  meat  is  done,  put  a 
layer  of  sliced  raw  onions  on  top  of 
the  steak.  If  the  liquid  cooks  away, 
add  more  tomatoes  or  hot  water. 


sandwich.  Fillings  may  be  made  ahead 
of  time  and  kept  covered  and  cold  un- 
til ready  to  spread  the  bread.  Be  sure 
to  have  the  butter  and  the  filling  come 
to  the  edges  and  corners  of  the  slices 
of  bread  so  the  crusts  are  tasty  and 
children  will  eat  them.  Wrap  eaqh 
sandwich  in  waxed  paper  or  put  in  a 
sandwich  bag  to  prevent  it  from  dry- 
ing and  the  flavors  from  mixing  with 
other  foods  in  the  lunch  box. 


Our  Fashion  and  Pafiern  Deparimeni 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin   (coin,  preferred). 

3731  ..♦K**^^  -^  '^ 

APPLiom       ^k»o 

•NCI         o**/    ^ 


3731 — Pretty  but  useful  aprons  make  cher- 
ished gifts  these  days ;  and  making 
them  yourself  Is  economical  !  Only 
one  yard  35-inch  fabric  with  3 
yards  ruffling.  Applique  included. 
One  size. 

3811 — A  set  of  underwear  to  give  you  beauti- 
ful contours ;  to  make  in  a  fab  -ic 
that  will  give  you  long,  faithful 
service.  Sizes  34  to  .">(>.  Si'e  3fi. 
bandeau :  %  yd.  35-in.  with  ^4  yd. 
contrasting;    pantie :    1   yd.   35-in. 

2534 — A  lovely  morning  frock  in  the  youth- 
ful princess  style  with  the  popular 
U-shaped  neckline.  Particularly 
charming  in  a  floral  print.  Sizes 
12  to  44.  Size  36,  4H  yds.  35-In. 
fabric  with  l\i  yds.  ruffling. 

3473 — Even  your  apron  stresses  that  broad 
shouldered  look  and  whittled  waist. 
The  big  Inferost  in  aprons  means 
that  it's  none  too  soon  to  start  mak- 
ing some  for  Christmas  gifts.  Small, 
Medium,  Large.  Medium  size,  1% 
yds.  35-in.  ;   6«4    yds.  binding. 

3747 — The  newest,  most  popular  blouse  of 
the  season  is  the  blouse  that  is 
worn  over  the  skirt.  Sizes  14  to 
50.     Size  36,  short  sleeved  blouses : 


2  yds.  39-in.  fabric ;  long  sleeved 
blouse:  2\i  yds.  35  or  39-in.  fab- 
ric. 

2507 — A  lovable,  huggable  rag  doll  with  a 
jumper  outfit  all  her  own.  Tarn 
for  her  hair  would  be  fine!  Doll 
Is  15-in.  tall ;  body  :  H  yd.  35-in ; 
hat.  Jumper  and  panties :  %  yd. 
35-in.  with  2  yds.  ric  rac ;  blouse: 
M    yd.    35-ln. 

3665 — Wonderful  basic  dress  for  the  larger 
figure;  the  surplice  neckline  is  flat- 
tering, the  midriff  is  kind  to  your 
waistline  and  it  looks  well  with 
collars  and  Jewelry.  Sizes  14  to  50. 
Size  36,  3%  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

3617 — Sweet  dreams  in  a  fine,  handmade 
gown  !  This  year  more  than  ever, 
beautiful  lingerie  will  be  a  welcome 
gift,  especially  with  service  women 
all  over  the  world.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
Size  36.  gown  :  3%  yds.  35  or  39-ln. 
fabric;  2^4  yds.  laoe;  Jacket:  2 
yds.  35  or  39-ln.:  2%  yds.  lace. 

1 1214 — Easy  to  make  playmates!  Scottle  is 
11  inches  tall ;  %  yd.  35-in.  fabric 
with  1  yd.  2-ln.  ribbon ;  Teddy 
bear  is  13  inches  tall,  %  yd.  fabric, 
^  yd.  39-in.  contrasting,  1  yd.  2-lii. 
ribbon. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


NOVEMBER 

The  little  leaves  are  whirling, 

The  little  leaves  are  twirling, 

The  little  autumn  leaves  of  red  and 

gold. 
The  bare  brown  trees  are  shaking. 
The  bare  brown  trees  are  quaking 
Because  November  winds  have  grown 

so  cold. 


"Across  the  years  a  Pilgrim  child 

Calls  to  us  to  say, 
"Corn  is  ripe,  the  turkey^s  fat 

For  Thanksgiving  Day. 
Let  us  in  a  thankful  mood 

Celebrate  and  pray." 

LET  US  GIVE  THANKS 

John  Martin 

All  little  things  like  flowers  sweet. 
And  useful  hands  and  dancing  feet — 
O,  stop  and  think  of  all  of  these. 
And  for  a  moment  bend  the  knees 
Before  a  loving  God  that  brings 
This  endless  store  of  precious  things; 
Let's  prove  to  God  by  grateful  living 
How  full  we  are  of  true  THANKS- 
GIVING. 


I  LOVE  AMERICA 

"I  love  America, 

My  own  dear  fatherland; 
I  pledge  her  loyalty, 

I  pledge  my  heart  and  hand. 

"I  love  America, 

The  land  where  I  was  born. 
Her  fields  of  wheat  are  ripe 
And  rich  with  fruit  and  corn. 

"I  love  America, 

Where  mountains  touch  the  sky. 
Like  them,  I'll  never  swerve. 
For  her  I'll  live  and  die." 


have  been  moved  to  go  back  to  their 
homes  and  work  to  organize  one,  or 
to  be  more  interested  in  the  Juvenile 
they  have." 

You  will  be  interested,  I  am  sure, 
in  this  letter  to  you  which  was  en- 
closed in  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Dewey, 
our  Erie  County  Deputy.  The 
Grange  she  is  writing  about,  how- 
ever, is  in  Crawford  County. 


I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  they  have 
a  first-aid  kit,  homemade,  but  weU 
equipped  and  it  was  in  use  at  the 
picnic  and  at  all  meetings. 

Now  don't  you  think  they  are  a 
live  bunch?  Clara  E.  Dewey. 


November,  1944 
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THANKSGIVING 

There  will  still  be  time  when  this 
reaches  you  for  last  minute  plans  for 
a  Thanksgiving  program. 

Probably,  about  every  year  you 
have  been  having  as  a  subject  for  roll 
call;  "Something  I  Am  Thankful 
For"  or  some  similar  topic.  This 
year  let  us  put  on  our  blackboard,  or 
bulletin  board  in  the  biggest  possible 
letters,  this  sentence,  ^'We  are  thank- 
ful for  the  American  way  of  life." 

Begin  your  program  by  singing  one 
verse  of  America. 

Then  have  your  best  reader  read, 
"What  Is  the  American  Way  of 
Life,"  by  Dr.  J.  Elmer  Morgan.    He 


says: 

**What  is  the  American  way  of  life? 

It  is  a  FREE  way, 
allowing  one  to  live  according  to  his 
own  conscience; 

It  is  a  PEACEFUL  way, 
settling  differences  by  elections  and 
courts ; 

It  is  a  FRIENDLY  way, 
judging    success   by    happiness    and 
growth ; 

It  is  a  CO-OPERATIVE  way, 
emphasizing  service  to  the  common 
good; 

It  is  a  DEMOCRATIC  way, 
based    on    human    brotherhood    and 
the  golden  rule." 
Follow  this  with  a  little  discussion 
in  which  everyone  takes  part.     Sub- 
ject,  "Is   this  Juvenile   Grange   con- 
tributing  to    this   American   way   of 
life  ?" 

Do  we  work  in  a  free  and  demo- 
cratic way:  that  is,  do  we  give  every 
member  a  voice  in  deciding  what  we 
are  to  do  and  how  we  are  to  do  it,  or 
do  we  let  the  Matron  and  a  few  of 
the  officers  tell  us  just  what  to  do? 

Do  we  settle  all  difficulties  in  a 
democratic  and  orderly  way:  abiding 
cheerfully  by  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority ? 

Are  we  always  friendly;  do  we  try 
to  see  that  every  single  child  who 
comes  to  Juvenile  Grange  has  a 
happy  time  there? 

Are  we  co-operative?  Do  we  con- 
sider the  members  of  the  older 
Grange  in  our  work  and  play?  Do 
we  co-operate  with  the  Matron;  are 
we  really  learning  to  work  together? 

Close  with  a  Thanksgiving  prayer, 
written  by  one  of  the  members. 


DECEMBER  PROGRAMS 

There    are   so   many  lovely   things 
about  Christmas  in  every    paper  and 
magazine  we  pick  up  that  it  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  give  any  program 
suggestions  for  this  month.    One  sug- 
gestion I  would  like  to  make  is  that 
this   year,   with   its   shortages   of   all 
sorts   of   materials,   we  put   the   em- 
phasis, not  on  the  giving  of  gifts,  but 
on  the  doing  of  loving  deeds.     Did 
you   ever  think   of  kind  words,   that 
you   might    say,    or   things   that   you 
might  do  for  people  that  would  mean 
more  to  them  than  any  gift  that  you 
could  buy?     Could  you  use  this  idea 
for    your    first    December    roll    call? 
Ever  since  I  have  been  writing  for 
this  page,  I  have  been  urging  you  to 
build     your     Christmas     programs 
around  something  worth  while  in  the 
way  of   Christmas  music,  Christmas 
pictures,  or  Christmas  stories.     This 
year    I    think    all    persons    who    love 
beautiful  things  are  concerned  about 
the  beautiful  madonna  pictures  that 
are — or    have    been — in    Rome    and 
Florence    and    other    cities   that    are 
being  bombed  and  destroyed. 

Why  not  talk  a  little  bit  about 
Raphael,  the  artist  who  lived  away 
back  in  the  days  when  Christopher 
Columbus  discovered  America?  He 
was  one  of  the  finest  persons  as  well 
•as  one  of  the  greatest  artists  who 
ever  lived.  It  is  very  easy  to  find 
facts  about  his  life  and  copies  of  his 
pictures.  The  Madonna  of  the  Chair 
which  is  in  the  Pitti  palace  in  Flor- 
ence and  the  Sistine  Madonna  which 
is  in  Dresden,  Germany,  are  best 
known.  You  should  be  able  to  bor- 
row a  good  copy  of  one  or  both  to 
hang  in  your  room  during  the 
Christmas  season. 

This  Christmas  should  leave  us 
feeling  that  in  this  day  when  so  many 
horrible  things  are  being  done  and  so 
much  of  beauty  is  being  destroyed  we 
would  like  to  do  some  bit  of  good  and 
preserve  some  bit  of  loveliness. 


Dear  Juveniles,  It  may  be  rather 
late  for  a  picnic,  but  not  too  late  to 
tell  of  one,  I'm  sure. 

It  was  my  pleasure  to  receive  an 
invitation  to  attend  the  annual  pic- 
nic of  the  Bloomfield  Juvenile 
Grange  held  at  the  home  of  the 
Matron,  Mrs.  Stone,  and  so  one  sunny 
day  in  August  my  two  granddaugh- 
ters and  myself  journeyed  over  to  her 
home.  And  did  we  have  fun!  There 
were,  about  one  hundred  per  cent 
present.  First  we  had  a  regular 
Grange  meeting  and  then  our  sup- 
per. There  were  hot  dogs  roasted  in 
a  little  fireplace,  salads,  cake,  cookies, 
lemonade,  and  all  that  goes  with  a 
picnic.  Oh,  yes,  we  had  corn  roasted 
in  the  fireplace.  And  how  everyone 
did  eat  I  Guess  being  out  doors  made 
us  hungry. 

After  supper  there  were  trees  to 
climb,  games  to  play  and  then  stories 
around  a  campfire. 

You  know  this  little  Grange  are 
real  workers.  Would  you  like  to 
know  what  they  have  done  and  are 
going  to  do? 

Well,  they  have  painted  their  hall 
and  stenciled  a  border,  had  their 
piano  tuned,  gave  one  dollar  and  a 
half  to  the  Red  Cross,  had  a  bake 
sale  at  which  they  made  twelve  dol- 
lars. They  all  joined  the  JINS  for 
their  second  year,  have  initiated  six 
new  members,  entertained  the  Craw- 
ford County  Juvenile  Pomona,  grad- 
uated their  first  class  and  had  a 
Mother's  Day  meeting,  and  bought  a 
new  table  for  the  Secretary.  They 
allow  the  Boy  Scouts  to  use  their 
hall.  The  Matron  and  the  Mothers 
co-operate  so  the  children  get  home 
early.  One  day  they  had  a  Birthday 
party  for  the  whole  Grange,  cake  and 
all.  Their  attendance  runs  around 
73%. 

They  are  planning  a  Halloween 
party,  Christmas  program  for  the  big 
Grange,  new  electric  light  fixtures, 
and  new  tables  for  the  Lecturer  and 
Chaplain.  They  planned  to  gather 
milk  weed  pods. 


We  have  just  heard  that  the  Conns, 
of  Fayette  County,  suffered  very 
heavily  from  the  cyclone  that  struck 
that  county  early  in  the  summer. 
Mrs.  Conn  is  Juvenile  Deputy  in  that 
county,  and  evidently  carries  on  in 
spite  of  storm  and  stress,  for  three 
Juveniles  have  been  organized  there 
this  year.  The  latest  one  is  attached 
to  Curfew  Grange  No.  1052  and  has  j 
36  charter  members.  , 

We  also  have  a  new  organization  in 
Wyoming  County  attached  to  Tunk- 
hannock  No.  209.  Organized  by  Mrs. 
Walter  Hoppe,  of  Susquehanna 
County. 

Our  very  newest  Juvenile  is  in 
Chester  County  at  New  London 
Grange.  It  was  organized  on  October 
11,  so  we  are  starting  our  new 
Grange  year  off  in  fine  shape. 


A  POEM  FOR  MATRONS 

TO  PONDER 

"You  shall  not  have  playthings 
That  men  have  wrought  for  gold, 
But  shells  and  stones  and  seaweed, 
And  nuts  by  squirrels  sold. 

"Your  friends  shall  be  the  tall  wind, 
The  river  and  the  tree; 
The  sun  that  laughs  and  marches; 
The  swallows  and  the  sea. 

"And  you  shall  envy  no  man. 
Nor  hurt  your  hearts  with  sighs, 
For  I  will  keep  you  simple 
That  God  may  make  you  wise." 


A  REMINDER 


As  in  other  years  we  would  remind 
you  that  when  you  have  elected  your 
officers  in  November  you  are  to  im- 
mediately send  to  the  State  Secretary 
the  names  and  addresses  of  your 
Master,  Secretary  and  Matron.  Un- 
less these  names  appear  in  the  reg- 
ister we  have  no  way  of  getting  in 
touch  with  you.  So  please  do  not 
neglect  this  important  piece  of  busi- 
ness. 


To  listen  well,  is  as  powerful  a 
means  of  influence  as  to  talk  well, 
and  is  as  essential  to  all  true  conver- 
sation.— Chinese  Proverb. 


AMONG  OUR  JUVENILES 

We  have  been  having  •  interesting 
letters  from  our  Deputies  who  have 
been  scoring  their  Granges  during 
the  past  month  or  two.  I  wish  we  had 
room  enough  so  that  we  could  share 
all  of  them  with  you. 

Here  is  quotation  from  just  one 
letter,  which  came  today  from  Mrs. 
Merle  Porter,  of  Crawford  County — 

"We  had  a  county  meeting  of  Ju- 
veniles at  our  June  Pomona.  We  had 
a  good  attendance.  We  picked  a 
Master  and  Secretary  from  the  group 
and  asked  for  volunteers  to  fill  the 
other  chairs,  and  had  a  meeting. 
Every  one  of  them  were  able  to  do 
their  part  without  the  use  of  a  man- 
ual. I  was  very  much  pleased.  I  do 
wish  some  of  our  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  members  could  have  seen  the 
work.    I  think  if  they  had  they  would 
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MEW  SUBORDINATE  GRANGE 
FOR  BEDFORD  COUNTY 

State  Deputy  George  Leonard,  on 
October  17,  organized  a  new  Subor- 
dinate Grange  in  Liberty  Township, 
Bedford  County.  The  new  Grange 
has  been  named  Liberty,  Number 
2033  and  has  37  charter  members. 
The  Master  is  Kie  E.  Brown,  Lec- 
turer, Phyllis  Detwiler  and  Secre- 
tary,  William  E.  Hoover,  all  of  Sax- 
ton,  Penna. 

COLUMBIA-LOWER  LUZERNE 
HAS  ACTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Columbia  and  Lower  Luzerne  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee for  the  past  three  years  has 
been  compiling  a  mimeographed  book- 
let which  is  issued  for  each  Pomona 
Grange  meeting.  The  name  of  the 
booklet  is  "Women  in  Home  De- 
fense." The  book  is  financed  through 
advertising.  The  advertisers  are 
Grangers  and  Grange  business  places. 
Mimeographing  is  done  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Extension  Office. 

The  literary  material  is  contributed 
by  members  of  the  various  Subordi- 
nate Granges.  The  Theme  title  is 
followed  in  recipes,  household  hints, 
poems,  articles  pertaining  to  cloth- 
ing, foods,  home  improvement,  etc. 
Usually  the  introductory  page  is  given 
to  a  message  of  the  sacred  type. 

Our  County  Home  Economics  rep- 
resentative always  includes  a  timely 
article.  We  have  been  honored  by  a 
message  for  our  page  of  introduction 
from  the  National  Chairman  of  Home 
Economics  Committee,  Mrs.  L  i  d  a 
Ives,  and  from  our  District  Chairman 
of  the  State  Grange,  Mrs.  Georgia 
Kresge. 

Other  features  of  out  Pomona  pro- 
gram include  a  number  of  table  dis- 
plays, such  as  cereals,  jar  top  closures, 
apple  pie  contest,  articles  made  from 
men's  discarded  suits.  We  have  pro- 
moted the  discarded  shirt  contest  by 
offering  as  prizes  $3.00  first,  $2.00  sec- 
ond and  $1.00  third. 

Occasionally  we  are  given  time  in 
the  lecturer's  program  for  a  special 
speaker. 

At  our  January  Pomona  meeting 
we  have  a  general  round  up  of  the 
Subordinate  Grange  Committees' 
work  in  an  after  dinner  speech  pro- 
gram. The  entire  Grange  group  is 
present  and  the  program  not  only  in- 
cludes Subordinate  Committee  re- 
ports, but  group  singing  and  humor- 
ous features  which  tend  to  interest  a 
mixed  group  of  Grangers. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


This  entitles  Mrs.  Cooper  to  enter  the 
State  Finals  which  will  be  held  when 
State  Grange  meets  in  Harrisburg  in 
December. 

Dr.  Martin  Yang  of  China  con- 
trasted Chinese  agriculture  with  its 
small  intensively  cultivated  farms 
with  much  of  the  labor  hand  labor 
with  Americans'  large,  machine  pow- 
ered farms.  There  is  much  more  di- 
versification of  crops  in  China,  he 
said,  especially  in  the  north  than  in 
America.  Dairy  farming  has  not  been 
developed  in  China  but  is  in  process  of 
being  developed.  Soy  beans  in  Chi- 
nese diet  has  helped  to  supply  the 
vitamins  and  minerals  which  milk 
supplies  in  American  diet.  Dr.  Yang 
says  that  China  is  being  divided  into 
twelve  districts  each  to  have  an  agri- 
cultural college  and  agricultural  ex- 
tension system  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  States. 


Another  feature  of  the  afternoon 
program  arranged  by  Mrs.  Evelyn 
Fredley,  Pomona  Lecturer,  was  a  talk 
on  canning  by  Miss  Bette  Goddard, 
Home  Economics  Extension  represen- 
tative. •  Miss  Goddard  outlined  ap- 
proved methods  for  canning  and 
pointed  out  causes  for  spoilage  and 
for  disappointing  results  such  as  float- 
ing fruit,  soft  pickles,  etc. 

At  the  business  meeting  presided 
over  by  Wm.  Weckerly,  Pomona  Mas- 
ter, the  silver  cup  for  best  percentage 
representation  at  Pomona  was  pre- 
sented to  Eureka  Grange.  This  at- 
tendance contest  has  just  been  initi- 
ated and  will  continue  for  some  time. 

Mrs.  C.  M.  Martsolf  of  Unionville 
reported  that  their  new  Juvenile 
Grange  has  43  members.  On  Sep- 
tember 15  they  will  present  a  play. 

Opposition  to  the  National  Tax 
Equity  League  of  Chicago  because  of 


TALENT  FESTIVAL 

HELD  BY  GRANGE 

The  coronet  solo  by  Alvin  Stude- 
baker  of  Worth  Grange  accompanied 
at  the  piano  by  Winifred  Jervis  won 
first  place  last  night  in  the  Talent  fes- 
tival at  the  Butler  County  Pomona 
Grange  entertained  by  Fordham 
Grange  at  the  Dunbar  school  near 
Evans  City. 

There  were  five  entries  in  the  Tal- 
ent festival,  each  highly  entertaining. 
^'  0.  Brandon  and  Clarence  Hawks 
of  Eureka  Grange  presented  a  skit 
'The  Revolving  Corpse."  Harvey 
Moore,  Mrs.  Higgins,  and  Mr.  and 
fe.  H.  B.  Callahan  of  Unionville 
Grange  gave  a  radio  take-off  "Can 
You  Beat  This?"  Mrs.  Elder  of  Royal 
and  Mary  Hinchberger  of  Jefferson 
Grange  each  contributed  a  humorous 
nionologue.  Miss  Hinchberger  won 
''econd  place  in  the  contest.  At  in- 
^rvals  in  the  contest  Ted  Daum  of 
I'-ureka  entertained  with  piano  solos. 

As  a  feature  of  a  state-wide  contest 
throughout  the  Grange  a  Spelling  Bee 
J^'as  held  in  ,the  afternoon.  Each 
grange  entered  one  contestant.  Mrs. 
l^rank  Cooper  of  Worth  Grange  won. 


TENTATIVE  PROGRAM  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SECOND  SESSION 
OF  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  GRANGE 
AT  HARRISBURG 

December  12,  13  and  14,  1944 

Tuesday,  December  12,  at  the  Forum 

Opening  in  full  form  in  the  Sixth  Degree. 

Open  in  Fourth  Degree.     Appointment  of  Committees. 

Master's  Address. 

Recess. 

Afternoon 

Group  Singing. 

Reports  of  Officers. 

Address  (to  be  announced). 

Introduction  of  Resolutions  without  debate. 

To  be  announced. 

Recess. 

Evening  (Open  Session) 
Music. 

Addresses  of  Welcome  by  Dauphin  County  Officials. 
Response  by  the  State  Grange. 
Address  (to  be  announced). 
State  Grange  Spelling  Contest. 
Recess. 

Wednesday,  at  the  Forum 

Group  Singing  and  Devotionals. 

Special  Feature. 

Special  Order:    Presentation  of  names  for  all  offices  of 

State  Grange. 

Last  Call  for  Resolutions. 

Address,  Pennsylvania's  Rural  Roads,  John  U.  Shroyer, 

Secretary  of  Highways. 

Memorial  Service.     (Chaplain  W.  D.  Keemer  presiding. 

Recess 

Afternoon,  at  the  Penn-Harris 

Annual  Meeting  Keystone  Grange  Exchange. 
Meeting  Pomona  Masters  and  Deputies. 
Meeting  of  Lecturers. 
Juvenile  Meeting 
Fifth  Degree. 

Evening,  at  the  Forum 
Conferring  of  the  Sixth  Degree. 

Thursday,  at  the  Forum 

Group  Singing  and  Devotionals. 
Reports  of  Committees. 
Recess 

Afternoon 

Group  Singing 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Special  Order:    Election  of  Officers. 

Presentations 

Reports  of  Committees. 

Recess. 

Evening 

Unfinished  ^Business. 

Reports  of  Tellers.    Installation. 

Closing  Grange  in  full  form. 
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its  hostile  attitude  toward  Farm  Co- 
operatives was  worded  in  a  resolution 
approved  by  Pomona. 

Appreciation  was  voiced  for  the 
hospitality  of  Fordham  Granges  who 
acted  as  hosts  throughout  the  day  and 
evening  meetings. 

The  next  meeting  of  Pomona  will 
be  held  at  Jefferson  Grange  •n  De- 
cember 5. 


ARMSTRONG  CO.   GRANGE 
MARKS  25TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Dayton  Grange  of  Armstrong 
County  celebrated  its  25th  Anniver- 
sary Wednesday  evening,  Sept.  6, 
when  a  special  program  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  regular  quarterly  meet- 
ing of  Armstrong  County  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  in  the  Grange  hall. 
As  a  part  of  the  celebration  Dayton 
Grange  was  host  to  the  meetings  of 
Pomona  Grange  during  the  day. 

The  morning  session  of  Pomona 
was  given  over  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  business  and  a  talk  by  Mrs. 
Louise  Dix,  Home  Economics  Exten- 
sion representative  for  Armstrong 
County. 

The  theme  for  the  afternoon  meet- 
ing was  "Post  War  Objectives." 
Interesting  and  informative  talks 
were  given  by  Major  Brittain,  Chief 
of  Reconditioning  Service,  and  Cap- 
tain Elliot  of  Deshon  General  Hospi- 
tal at  Butler,  Pennsylvania.  Major 
Brittain  talked  about  physical  re- 
habilitation of  the  wounded  soldiers 
and  Captain  Elliot  spoke  on  what  is 
being  done  along  educational  lines. 

Group  singing  was  led  by  Mr. 
James  Ament  of  Spring  Church 
Grange.  A  monologue  "Buying 
Seats  for  the  Theatre"  was  given  by 
Mrs.  Pence  of  West  Franklin.  A 
Panel  Discussion  on  "Democracy 
and  the  Grange"  was  in  charge  of 
Pomona  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Hazel  Van- 
Dyke.  Participating  in  the  discus- 
sion were  Mrs.  Elida  Hamilton,  John 
Stockdale,  Donald  McCuUough  and 
E.  Clinton  Stitt. 

The  evening  session  was  opened 
with  a  Pomona  Grange  Spelling  Bee. 
The  elimination  contest  was  in 
charge  of  Marshy  C.  Lettle,  Super- 
vising Principal  of  Freeport  School. 
Winner  in  the  contest  was  A.  W. 
Moore  of  Spring  Church  Grange, 
with  Floyd  Hall  of  West  Franklin 
taking   second   honors. 

The  Anniversary  program  was  in 
charge  of  Mrs.  Dennis  Rumbaugh, 
Lecturer  of  Dayton  Grange.  A  play 
"Routing  Out  Ma"  was  much  en- 
joyed as  was  the  poem,  "Our  Grange" 
given  by  Mrs.  Beryl  Cochran.  Spe- 
cial music  was  rendered  by  the  Moore 
Trio  of  Spring  Church  and  Robert 
Keener  of  South  Buffalo.  A  Pag- 
eant, "Spirit  of  Grange  Service"  was 
enjoyed.  A  history  of  Dayton  Grange 
was  read  and  Silver  Star  Certificates 
were  awarded  to  the  following  mem- 
bers: J.  A.  Goodhart,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  P.  Stockdale,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Good,  Mrs.  Ora  Bowser,  Mrs.  A.  G. 
Walker,  Mrs.  J.  R.  Borland,  E.  F. 
Weaver  and  Boyd  Shick. 


HOBBIES  NIGHT  AT 

MARSHALLTON  GRANGE 

The  regular  meeting  of  Marshall- 
ton  Grange,  No.  1394,  was  held  on 
Monday  night  with  the  Master,  Rob- 
ert Jefferis,  presiding.  The  welcome 
song  was  sung,  followed  by  the  Na- 
tional Anthem.  Worthy  Master  Earl 
Cole,  of  London  Grove  Grange,  was 
escorted  to  the  master's  desk.  Dur- 
ing the  business  meeting  the  secre- 
tary, Alice  Shoemaker,  read  the  let- 
ters from  Joseph  Oberle  on  the  corn 
borer,  also  from  National  Master 
Goss,  thanking  the  grange  for  the  $6 
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contribution  sent  recently  and  also 
about  the  green  thumb  victory  garden 
contest. 

The  lecturer's  hour  was  in  charge 
of  the  home  economics  committee, 
consisting  of  Lillie  Ferree,  Alberta 
Becker,  Virginia  Wickersham,  Adda 
McAllister  and  Edith  Webster.  Mrs. 
Webster  welcomed  all  visitors  present. 
The  program  opened  with  music  by 
Jacob  Becker,  playing  the  violin,  Len- 
wood  Becker  the  guitar,  with  Mrs. 
Sue  Reeves  at  the  piano. 

As  it  was  hobby  night,  those  having 
hobbies  were  called  upon  to  tell  some- 
thing about  them,  as  follows: 

Old  money,  Mrs.  Reeves;  baking, 
Mrs.  McAllister,  with  cake  on  display ; 
pitchers,  Alice  Shoemaker ;  old  crocks, 
Mrs.  Becker;  painting,  sketching  and 
pottery  work,  Mrs.  Montgomery; 
dressmaWng,  Mrs.  Anderson,  wearing 
a  dress  she  had  made;  baking,  Mrs. 
Gibson,  with  cake  on  display;  old 
dishes  from  different  countries,  Mrs. 
Edith  Webster. 

The  quartet  from  London  Grove 
Grange,  which  won  first  honors  in  the 
contest  at  State  College,  was  present 
and  sang  their  two  winning  numbers, 
"America  United"  and  choral  from 
"Finlandia."  Those  in  the  quartet 
were  Courtland  Michener,  Earl  Cole, 
George  Davis  and  Warren  Sloan,  with 
Mrs.  Laura  Davis  at  the  piano.  Ar- 
ticles made  from  a  man's  discarded 
shirt  were  on  display,  each  one  show- 
ing what  they  had  made :  Mrs.  Becker, 
pillow  apron  for  an  adult,  and  an 
apron  for  a  child;  Alice  Shoemaker, 
pot  holders,  dust  cap  and  child's 
apron  ;  Edith  Webster,  sun  suit, 
child's  apron  and  a  bag  to  hold  soiled 
handkerchiefs  and  socks. 

The  quartet  again  sang  two  selec- 
tions, "Stouthearted  Men,"  and  "Ain't 
Going  to  Study  War  No  More." 

Edith  Webster  announced  the  fol- 
lowing judges  for  the  hobbies  and  dis- 
carded shirt  articles:  Mrs.  Norman 
Frank,  Sr.,  of  Goshen;  Mrs.  William 
Cook,  of  London  Grove,  and  Mrs. 
Rudolph  Kulp,  of  North  Coventry 
Grange.  Grace  Frank,  from  Goshen, 
had  on  display  the  rations  a  soldier 
has  with  him  while  out  on  maneuvers, 
breakfast,  dinner  and  supper,  each  in- 
dividually packed  to  be  waterproof 
and  moistureproof.  The  Beckers  and 
Mrs.  Reeves  furnished  music  which 
closed  the  program. 

Remarks  were  made  by  Master  Earl 
Cole,  Overseer  George  Davis,  and  Sis- 
ter Lamborn,  of  London  Grove;  Ru- 
dolph Kulp,  of  North  Coventry.  A 
penny  parade  was  followed  by  a  min- 
ute of  silence. 

Mrs.  Norman  Frank,  of  Goshen 
Grange,  gave  the  following  decision 
of  the  judges: 

First,  dust  cap,  Alice  Shoemaker; 
second,  bag  for  socks  and  handker- 
chiefs, Mrs.  Edith  Webster,  and  third, 


apron  for  a  child,  Alice  Shoemaker. 
Hobbies:  First  place,  the  pitchers, 
Alice  Shoemaker;  these  articles  will 
be  displayed  at  Pomona  Grange. 

The  following  ar teles  were  on  dis- 
play for  home  economics,  which  were 
made  from  feed  bags:  dress,  apron, 
pot  holders,  rompers  and  table  cloth. 
Pocket  books  were  on  display  and  a 
crocheted  bed  spread. 

Refreshments  of  ice  cream,  ritz  and 
cookies  were  served  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Reeves  and  Caleb  Fulton. 


LOWER  BUCKS  POMONA 

HEARS  STATE  LECTURER 

Lower  Bucks  County  held  its  reg- 
ular September  meeting  at  Carvers- 
ville  with  both  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions.     Mr.   O.   Walker    Shannon, 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  Lecturer, 
was  the  main  speaker  of  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  was  conducted  by  Po- 
mona Master  Amos  Satt^rthwaite,  of 
Edgewood    Grange.      Standing    and 
special    committees    reported    in    the 
afternoon  as  well  as  old  and  new  busi- 
ness was  brought  up.    The  Home  Eco- 
nomics   chairman,    Edna    Yerkes    of 
Middletown  Grange,  emphasized  the 
urgent  need  of  canning  foods  to  help 
meet  the  demand  due  to  our  armed 
forces    being    at    war.      A    beautiful 
flower  display  was  part  of  the  demon- 
stration   by    the    Home    Economics 
Committee;    a    canning    contest    was 
held  which  showed  fruits  and  vege- 
tables canned  in  jars  all  ready  to  store 
for  the  months  ahead.     The  Agricul- 
tural News  Committee  with  Brother 
Curson  of  Tyro  Hall  Grange,  acting 
chairman,  gave  many  features  of  cur- 
rent   activities    and    practices.      The 
large  two  to  three  thousand  carload 
capacity    cold    storage    underground 
plant  in  Kentucky  was  said  to  be  of 
considerable  value  in  food  preserva- 
tion.    Joseph  Parry,  of  Pineville 
Grange,  reported  dry  weather,  insect 
and    pests    troubles,    plant    diseases 
cause   menaces   which   farmers   must 
recognize    and    treat    crops    so    as   to 
eliminate  such  handicaps  thus  making 
farming  even  more   interesting  than 
heretofore.      Such   work,   Mr.   Parry 
confirmed,   is  part  of  farmers  work. 
He  stated  that  oats  in  Bucks  County 
had  been  an  unusually  successful  crop 
this  year.    Amos  Satterthwaite 
brought  out  that  soil  could  be  valued 
by  its  ability  to  grow  good  crops,  es- 
pecially grasses,  despite  the  handicaps 
of  dryness — that  soil  with  plenty  of 
humus     is     showing     its     advantage. 
Frank  Magill  reported  that  milk  pro- 
ducers would  be  given  an  increase  in 
subsidy  of  ten  cents  per  hundred.  The 
Legislative   Committee  with  B.  Pal- 
mer   Tomlinson    as    chairman,    pre- 
sented the  following  resolution  which 
was  passed: 

"Whereas,  Germany,  Italy  and  Ja- 


Three  Bradford  County  Patrons  presented  sixty-year  pins  by  State  Secretary 
Mahood.    From  the  left  they  are  Otis  Burnham,  Estclla  Burnham  and 

Willis  Burnham 


pan  have  had  compulsory  Military 
training  for  years,  and  it  has  led 
them  to  war,  and 

Whereas,  A  built  up  Military  Ma- 
chine, after  a  while  becomes  top 
heavy,  and  has  to  show  cause  for  its 
existence,  and 

Whereas,  Conscription  brings  with 
it  degradation  of  the  human  person- 
ality and  destruction  of  freedom  and 
also  it  is  humiliating  to  human  dig- 
nity to  compel  men  against  their  will, 
or  without  conviction  of  the  rightness 
of  their  deeds  to  sacrifice  their  lives, 
or  kill  others,  and 

Whereas,  Compulsory  Military 
Conscription  does  not  develop  initia- 
tive, self-reliance,  and  the  power  to 
think  for  themselves  which  is  the  best 
kind  of  preparedness  for  citizenship. 
Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  By  Bucks  County  Po- 
mona, Grange  No.  22,  held  at  Carv- 
ersville,  Penna.,  Sept.  6,  1944,  that  we 
are  opposed  to  Compulsory  Military 
Training  in  Peace  Time  and  believe 
it  to  be  UnAmerican  and  Undemo- 
cratic." 

A  circular  regarding  the  Vocational 
Education  movement  in  Bucks  Coun- 
ty also  was  read  and  discussed.  Since 
this  matter  was  not  fully  understood 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  study, 
investigate    and    report    to    the    local 
Granges  so  as  to  enlighten  everyone 
possible  in  the  community  so  that  all 
voters  can  be  well  informed  when  they 
vote  for  the  measure  at  the  November 
election.      The    involvement    of    such 
matters  as  tax  increases,  democratic 
principles,  policy,  necessity  for  such 
a  new  set-up  and  many  other  angles 
which  would  become  part  of  the  mea- 
sure, were  believed  to  be  too  impor- 
tant to  make  a  sudden  decision.     By 
talking  to  neighbors  and  friends  and 
causing  all  to  become  well  acquainted 
with  Vocational  Education  would  be 
part   of   a   method   to   get   fair   deci- 
sions by  November  voters.     The  cir- 
cular   that   was   read    had    been    dis- 
cussed by  the  Bucks  County  Board  of 
Education  which  took  no  action  only 
to  approve  of  it,  to  be  voted  on  at  the 
November  election.     The   Committee 
to  investigate  the  legality  of  the  elec- 
tions conducted  by  the  Bucks  County 
Agriculture  Conservation  Association 
was  voted  to  cease  any  action  for  its 
purpose    since    democratic   principles 
do  not  work  during  war.    The  Grang- 
ers voted  to  meet  regularly  at  the  vari- 
ous local  Granges  according  to  alpha- 
betical order;  this  will  start  immedi- 
ately.   Delaware  Valley  Grange 'would 
be  responsible  for  the  December  meet- 
ing. 

Elizabeth  Winder  of  Delaware  Val- 
ley  Grange   being   Pomona   Lecturer 
then  assumed  charge  of  the  evening 
session    of    the    meeting.      Following 
reading  by   Mrs.  Kinney  of  Middle- 
town  Grange,  Edna  Yerkes  conducted 
a  First  Aid  Quiz.    Then  John  Wright 
of  Edgewood  Grange  gave  a  demon- 
stration on  some  First  Aid  practices. 
After   several   solo   selections   on   the 
pipe    organ    by   Mrs.    Price    of   Tyro 
Hall  Grange,  Barbara  Jackson  recited 
comic   sketches.   The   State  Lecturer, 
O.   Walker    Shannon,   who   was   then 
introduced,  spoke  about  Grange  Pro- 
gram.   Mr.  Shannon  said  he  judges  a 
Grange  program  by  what  it  is  actually 
doing  in  its  community.     In  arrang- 
ing a  program  we  should  have  first  a 
purpose.     This   is   best  found   by   an 
officers  meeting  to  see  what  is  most 
needed  in  the  community.     Then  sec- 
ondly,   the    State   Lecturer   felt    that 
planning  should  follow  to  arrange  the 
program  to  got  best  results.     Proper 
presentation  of  the  program  is  essen- 
tial.    Then,  fourth,  acquaint  all  with 
the  work  as  it  progresses  stating  the 
Granges    stand    on    various    matters 
cloarly.      And,   last,   the   achievement 
which  results  should  be  marked  by  all 


to  recognize  the  good  work  which  the 
Grange  does  for  its  community,  ij. 
Shannon  then  stated  five  points  to  be 
remembered:  1.  Close  contact  with 
State  Grange.  2.  Keep  in  touch  with  I 
our  Congressmen  and  other  govern- 
ment representatives.  3.  Get  every 
eligible  American  registered.  4.  Post 
war  employment  for  farm  boys.  5. 
Guard  against  government  control  of 
Agriculture.  The  speaker  stated  that 
only  69%  of  all  voters  voted  in  1940 
but  only  61%  of  the  farmers  voted 
and  75%  of  the  foreign  born  Amer- 
icans voted.  Mr.  Shannon  urged 
everyone  to  register  and  vote. 

The  visitors  had  a  few  words  and 
some  announcements  were  made.  Oc- 
tober 21,  the  fifth  degree  of  the 
Grange  will  be  given  by  Upper  Bucks 
Pomona  at  Plumsteadville.  A  pro- 
posed resolution  encouraging  the  kill- 
ing  of  ground  hogs  was  read  by  Ar- 
thur Landis,  Upper  Bucks  Pomona 
Master. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  Po- 
mona will  be  held  December  6,  10 
a.  m.,  at  Delaware  Valley. 


THE  WAY  IT  GOES 

When  Sam  was  asked  how  he  budg- 
eted his  income,  he  replied:  "Oh, 
about  40  percent  for  food,  30  percent 
for  shelter,  30  percent  for  clothing, 
and  20  percent  for  amusement  and 
incidentals." 

"But,  Sam,  that  makes  120  per- 
cent !" 

"Lord,  don't  I  know  it!"  Sam 
agreed. — Liberty. 


Statement  of  the  ownership,  management, 
circulation,  etc.,  required  by  the  Act  o( 
Congress  of  August  24,  1912.  and  March  3, 
1933,  of  Pennsylvania  Grance  News, 
published  monthly,  at  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

State   of   Pennsylvania,   County   of  Dac- 

PHIN. 

Before  me,  Lucinda  E.  Rigling,  in  and  for 
the  state  and  county  aforesaid,  personally 
appeared  Joab  K.  Mahood,  who  having  been 
duly  sworn  according  to  law.  deposes  and 
says  that  he  is  the  Business  Manager  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News,  and  that  the 
following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  owner- 
ship, management  (and  if  a  daily  paper,  the 
circulation),  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publica- 
tion for  the  date  shown  in  the  above  caption, 
required  by  the  Act  of  August  24,  1912,  em- 
bodied in  section  411,  Postal  Laws  and  Reg- 
ulations, printed  on  the  reverse  of  this  form, 
to  wit : 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
publisher,  editor,  managing  editor,  and  busi- 
ness managers  are  : 

Publisher,  Pennsylvania  State  Grange, 
428   Telegraph    Building.   Harrisburg,   Pa. 

Editor,  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw,  Hollidays- 
burg.  Pa. 

Business  Manager,  Joab  K.  Mahood,  428 
Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

2.  That  the  owner  is  Pennsylvania  Stati 
Gkange,  Harrisburg.  Pa. 

C.  M.   Davidson,  Grove  City.  Pa. 
Albert  Mauican.  Towanda,  Pa. 
M.   S.   STE.WART,  Homer  City,  Pa. 

These  names  representing  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  governing  body  this  year. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  mortga- 
gees, and  other  security  holders  owning  or 
holding  one  per  cent  or  more  of  total  amount 
of  bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities  are. 
(H  there  are  none,  so  state).  Not  any. 


4.  That  the  two  paragraphs  next  above, 
giving  the  names  of  the  owners,  stockholders, 
and  security  holders,  if  any  contain  no^  ^°^ 
the  list  of  stockholders  and  security  holden 
as  they  appear  upon  the  books  of  the  coro- 
in    cases    where    the    ^loc* 


also, 


pany    but 

holder  or  security  holder  appears  upon 
books  of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  anj 
other  fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  per 
son  or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  i 
acting,  is  given  ;  also  that  the  said  two  par* 
graphs  contain  statements  embracing  ainani 
full  knowledge  and  belief  iis  to  the  circuro 
stances  and  conditions  under  which  stoc» 
holders  and  security  holders  who  do  nv 
appear  upon  the  books  of  the  company  » 
trustees,  hold  stock  and  securities  in  a  c» 
pacity  other  than  that  of  a  bona  fide  ov/ne^' 
and  this  afllant  has  no  reason  to  believe  tii» 
any  other  person,  association,  or  corporaii" 
has  any  interest  direct  or  Indirect  in  the  ?»' 
stock,  bonds,  or  other  securities  than  as 
stated  by  him.  Joab  K.   Majiood, 

Bufiiness  Manager. 

Sworn    to    and    Subscribed    Befork   M» 
this  23rd  day  of  September,  1944, 
(SEAL)  Lucinda  E.  Rigltno- 

My  commisBion  expires  at  the  end  of  nex 
session  of  Senate. 


LITTLE 

Whrrkas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  John 
Little,  a  member  of  West  Finley  Grange  No. 
2026.' 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  family,  drape  our  chapter  rec- 
ord and  spread  these  resolutions  on  the  min- 
utes and  publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Wm.  Hunter, 
P.   T.    Kimmel, 
Hazel  Majn, 
Committee. 
LOOMIS 

VV'HRREAS,  Divine  Providence  has  removed 
from  our  midst  Brother  Grandison  Loomis, 
a  charter  member  of  Wayne  County  Pomona 
No.  41  and  a  member  of  Moosic  Grange  No. 
lo41,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  to  His  Divine  Will 
and  extend  our  sympathy  to  the  bereaved 
family. 

E.  0.  White, 
Grace  Curtih, 
Charles    Pfaff, 
Comm,ittee. 
WEAVER 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to»  remove  from  our  midst  Sister  Vir- 
ginia Weaver,  a  member  of  Brighton  Grange 
No.   1392,    Beaver   County,    therefore  be   It 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord in  our  minutes,  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family,  and  publish,  this 
resolution  in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Buckley, 
Elinor   Gillespie. 

Committee. 

MOORE-KISER 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Brother 
William  Moore,  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  Pomona  Xo.  38  and  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  Grange  No.  1973,  Derry 
Township,  Westmoreland  County.  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

And  our  Brother  George  Kiser,  member  of 
said  Grange  No.   1973,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  each,  drape  our  Char- 
ter, record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes, 
send  copies  to  the  families  and  publish  them 
in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

Della  Stewart, 
Bertha  Losier. 
Cora    Kiser, 

Committee. 

McGONNELL- ATKINSON 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
brothers  Penton  McGonnell,  worthy  secretary, 
and  Prank  Atkinson,  members  of  Hebron 
Grange  No.   1251, 

Rf'solved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  their  families,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes, 
and  publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.   Alta  Clark. 
Mrs.  Grace  Pepperman, 
Mb.s.  Rachel  Kenyon, 

Committee. 
GOODRICH 

Whereas,  Brother  Andrew  M.  Goodrich,  a 
charter  member  and  Past  Master  of  Green 
Grove  Grange  No.  1955.  has  been  taken  to 
that  greater  Grange   above. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
Charter  In  loving  memory,  record  this  reso- 
lution in  oiR-  minutes,  and  publish  it  in  the 
Grange  New.s. 

Madge    A.    Goodrich, 
Floyd   Taylor, 

Committee. 
HILL 

North  Washington  Grange  No.  1826,  West- 
moreland County,  lost  a  beloved  member 
WB^n  our  brother    Willis   Hill    was  called   to 


that 


great  grange  beyond. 


He  has  gone  from  us  but  his  works  will 
abide. 

I^C'folved,  That   we   drape   our  charter   for 
tnirty  days,  that   a  copy  of  these   resolutions 
Jjp  sent  to  the   family,   recorded   in  our   min- 
utes, and  published  in  Grange  News. 
Mrs.  J.  S.  Ralston. 
Mrs.  Thomas  Moorhead, 
Mrs.  Mary  Speer, 

Committee. 
TOMLINSON 

Mirlrlletown  Grange  Xo.  084  in  htinible 
RUbmlsRion  to  the  Divine  Will,  records  the 
'os.s  of   Sister    Emma    Tomlinson,    a   friendly. 


upright    and     kind     person,     whom     will    be 
missed  by  all. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  our  charter, 
record  these  resolutions  In  our  minutes,  and 
publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

May   F.   Webster, 
Harry  C.  Terry, 
Co7nmitt€e. 
ALLEN 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst,  Brother 
Emerson  Ray  Allen,  a  member  of  the  Oak 
Valley  Grange  No.  14G2  of  Allegheny  County, 
Pennsylvania,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord these  resolutions  on  our  minutes,  send 
a  copy  to  the  family  and  publish  them  In  the 
Grange  News. 

W.    Allen    Shannon, 
R.  M.  Aber, 
Margaret  Martin, 

Committee. 

WILMER   HOSLER 

Brother  Wilmer  Hosier,  a  member  of  Rus- 
sellville  Grange  No.  91.  In  humble  submis- 
sion we  bow.  Brother  Hosier  gave  his  life 
for  you  and  me  and  his  Country.  We  ask 
our  Heavenly  Father  to  comfort  his  family. 
"The  saddest  hearts  that  beat  today  are 
those  who  gave  their  sons  away,  Some  to 
return,   and  some  to  stay." 

Resolved,    That    we    extend    our    heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved   family,   drape  the 
Charter,   record   the  resolutions  on  the  min- 
utes and  publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 
Alberta  W.  Wickersham, 
Harriett  Kurtz, 
Bertha  Virtue, 

Committee. 
CLEAVER 

Whereas,  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Sister  Ida  Drake  Cleaver,  member  of  West 
Pike  Run  Grange  No.  1928,  Washington 
County. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  family,  drape  our  charter,  record  these 
resolutions  in  our  minutes,  send  a  copy  to 
the  family  and  publish  them  in  the  Grange 
News. 

John  S.  Lynn, 
Evelyn   V.   Ames, 
Marie  Morris, 

Committee. 
HUTCHISON 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Chris- 
tina Hutchison,  a  charter  member  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  Grange,  1730,  and  one  who  will 
be  greately  mi.ssed.     Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  In  humble  submis- 
sion to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father, 
Who  in  His  wise  providence  doeth  all  things 
well,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter,  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  a  copy  spread  on  our  min- 
utes, and  that  they  be  published  In  the 
Grange  News. 

Mrs.    Raymond    Bidleman, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Kenneth  Mack, 

Comm,ittee. 

HARRY  WHETSTONE 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Brother  Harry  Whetstone,  a  member  of 
Kerrmoor  Grange  Xo.  114«^;  of  Clearfield 
County,   therefore,  be  it 

Resolxred,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter  for  thirty  days,  record  these  reso- 
lutions in  our  minutes  and  publish  them  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News. 

oussie   norris, 
Wava    Anderson, 
Anna  Fink, 

Committee. 

JOHN   H.   HORTMAN 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Brother  John 
H.  Hortman.  Charter  member.  Golden  Sheaf 
member,  Past  Master,  and  Treasurer,  a  de- 
voted worker  of  Hop  Bottom  Grange  No. 
952,    Susquehanna   County, 

Resolved,  that  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  drape  our 
charter,  record  these  resolutions  in  our  min- 
utes, send  a  copy  to  the  family,  and  pub- 
lish them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Mrs.    May    Wim.iamh. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pratt, 
Mrs.  Grace  B.  Pratt, 
Com,m,ittee. 


Nov.  18. 
Dec.     2. 


Dec. 
Dec. 


6. 
9. 


COMING  EVENTS 

Chester   and   Delaware,   New   Century   Club   House,   West 

Chester 
Centre    County,    at    Logan    Grange    Hall,    Pleasant    Gap, 

Marion  Grange,  Host 
Bradford  County,  at  Wyalusing 
Allegheny   County,   at   Fairview   Grange,   Bridgeville    (day 

session  only) 
Lower  Bucks,  at  Delaware  Valley 
Beaver  County,  at  Frankfort  Springs 


Dec.  12-14.     Penna.  State  Grange,  at  Harrisburg 


CLINTON  COUNTY  GRANGE 

HONORS   NEWLYWEDS 

A  romance  strictly  a  Grange  affair, 
which  began  a  few  years  ago  and  re- 
cently culminated  in  marriage,  was 
celebrated  by  80  members  of  the 
Woodward  Grange  who  turned  out 
to  honor  a  former  master,  Edmund 
C.  Baird,  and  his  bride,  who  before 
her  recent  wedding  was  Miss  Helen 
K.   Sharpe. 

If  the  Bairds  thought  they  might 
escape  the  traditional  Grange  merry- 
making over  newlyweds  by  arriving 
late,  they  were  quickly  disillusioned, 
for  as  soon  as  they  were  seen  in  the 
hall  outside  the  meeting  room.  Mas- 
ter Harry  L.  Salmon  greeted  them 
and  personally  conducted  them  to 
special  seats. 

Miss  Betty  Baird,  sister  of  the 
bridegroom,  began  the  nuptial  fes- 
tivities by  playing  a  familiar  wed- 
ding march  on  the  piano.  This  was 
the  signal  for  Larry  Renner  and  Mrs. 
Jane  Glossner  to  begin  a  mock  wed- 
ding march,  followed  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Baird,  whom  they  led  to  a  heav- 
ily laden  table  set  in  a  prominent 
spot.  Mrs.  Baird  cut  the  beautifully 
decorated  three-tier  bridal  cake,  after 
which  gifts,  large  and  small,  were 
presented  to  the  couple  by  their 
Grange    friends.     A    lace    tablecloth. 


the  gift  of  the  Grange  organization, 
was  included. 

Newlyweds  Speaf 

Speeches  by  the  couple  followed  the 
presentations.  In  his  remarks,  Mr. 
Baird  told  the  group  that  the  first 
time  he  had  seen  his  wife  she  was  a 
little  girl  running  around  with  her 
parents  while  they  were  attending  a 
State  Grange  convention  at  which 
Mr.  Baird  was  a  delegate  from  the 
Quigley  Hall  Grange,  not  in  exist- 
ence now.  An  active  Granger  since 
young  manhood  when  he  joined  the 
Quigley  Hall  Grange,  Mr.  Baird  has 
been  master  of  the  Woodward  Grange 
several  terms  and  was  serving  in  this 
capacity  a  few  years  ago  when  his 
bride  transferred  her  membership 
from  the  Wyoming   County   Grange. 

Mrs.  Baird's  membership  in  the 
Grange  goes  much  farther  back  than 
that  of  her  husband  for  at  the  age  of 
14  months  she  was  made  an  hon- 
orary member  of  the  Grange  to  which 
her  parents  belonged.  Ever  since 
then  she  has  been  a  Granger,  attend- 
ing with  her  parents  while  a  child. 

She  has  also  been  active  in  Wood- 
ward, serving  a  term  as  lecturer.  She 
came  to  Lock  Haven  a  few  years  ago 
to  become  Clinton  County  Home 
Economics  Extension  representative, 
which  position  she  will  continue.  Mr. 
Baird,   a   former   commander   of   the 


rhore  is  no  use  of  money  equal  to 
^''at  of  bonoficcnco ;  here  tlio  enjoy- 
niont  grows  on  reflection ;  and  our 
nioney  is  most  truly  ours  when  it 
^oases  to  bo  in  our  possession. — 
'inxry  Mackenzie. 


A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed 
his  blood  for  his  country  is  good 
enough  to  be  given  a  square  deal 
afterward.  More  than  that  no  man 
is  entitled  to,  and  less  than  that  no 
ninn  slinll  have. — Theodore  Roosevelt. 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe   Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange    Seals    $5.00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9    3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   3.25 

Constitution   and    By-Laws    .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen     .60 

per    dozen    6.00 

per  'half  dozen    3.00 

Dues   Account   Book    .75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book    .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   2.75 

Treasurer 's   Account    Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   .76 

The   Grange   Initiate,  in  lots  of   25    70 

The  Grange   Initiate,  in  lots  of   100    2  75 

Roll    Book    [75 

Application    Blanks,    per    hundred     ,45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .50 

Juvenile  Application   Blanks,  per  fifty    .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred   .40 

Secretary 's   Receipts,   per  hundred    .40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred  .30 

Treasurer 's    Receipts     .30 

Trade    Cards,    each    ,oi 

Demit    Cards,   each    .qI 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange   Radiator   Emblems    .50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   .75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

Joab  K.  Mahood,  Secretary, 
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Let's  Go 
to  Florida 
This  Year 


*»  t.*.*.^^-. 


EGG  POWDER  FOR  OUR  ALLIES  is  the  first  food  to  roll  into 
the  War  Food  Administration's  new,  natural  "icebox"  near  Atchi- 
son, Kans.,  but  the  WFA  plans  to  store  many  other  foods  in  the 
mine.  Converted  into  a  warehouse  by  WFA  in  order  to  provide 
needed  storage  space  for  bumper  crops  and  to  ease  the  strain  on 
the  Nation's  cooler  facilities,  the  former  limestone  mine  covers 
some  15  acres  of  ground  ...  is  believed  to  be  the  largest  refriger- 
ated storage  iinit  in  the  world.  The  foreground  barrel  at  the  right 
shows  the  lend-lease  label — the  American  flag  enclosed  in  a  circle 
of  words  reading  "From  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  .  one  of 
the  United  Nations.' 


»» 


American  Legion,  has  been  success- 
fully engaged  in  poultry  farming. 

Before  the  arrival  of  the  Bairds 
the  Grange  observed  Boosters  Night 
with  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Salmon,  lecturer, 
in  charge. 

Eleven  Families  in  War 

A  roll  call  of  fathers  and  mothers, 
wives  and  husbands  of  men  and 
women  in  the  armed  forces  revealed 
11  families  of  Woodward  Grange 
represented  in  the  war.  Two  women 
are  included.  The  pledge  of  alle- 
giance and  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  completed  this  ceremony. 

Mrs.  William  N.  Bickel  read  a 
letter  from  a  soldier  father  to  his 
children.  Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Moore 
gave  several  humorous  musical  read- 
ings. Group  singing  of  selections 
during  the  evening  was  led  by  the 
quintette  composed  of  Mr.  Renner,  J. 
Rex  Haver,  C.  C.  Judd,  Donald  Dav- 
ies  and  N.  L.  Bartges  with  Miss 
Baird  at  the  piano.  Grafius  H.  Hub- 
bard, lecturer  of  Pomona  Grange, 
gave  a  poetical  selection. 

Arthur  D.  Baird  read  an  article 
from  the  Grange  News  on  "Free 
Enterprise."  Mr.  Haver  gave  a  short 
talk  on  the  subject,  "Why  I  Am  Go- 
ing to  Vote."  Assemblyman  Clar- 
ence E.  Moore  spoke  on  "The  Grange 
and  the  Legislature." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program, 
in  honor  of  the  special  occasion, 
elaborate  refreshments  were  served, 
including  26  quarts  of  home-made  ice 
cream.  The  committee  in  charge 
consisted  of  Mrs.  Edward  Johnson, 
Mrs.  Bartges  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Shoemaker,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Salmon. 


ALLEGHENY   CO.   GRANGE 
HOLDS    AGRICULTURAL    FAIR 

Fairview  Grange,  No.  1628,  Alle- 
gheny County,  sponsored  a  commun- 
ity fair  at  their  hall  on  September  16. 

The  entries  consisted  of  vegetables, 
fruits,  flowers,  canned  goods,  baked 
goods,  quilts,  fancy  work  and  a  few 
head  of  livestock. 

The  judging  was  done  by  Mr. 
Henry  R.  Eby  and  Miss  Isabelle 
Bewick,  who  awarded  first,  second 
and  third  prize  ribbons.  The  fair 
was  well  attended  at  both  afternoon 
and  evening  sessions. 


ISN'T  a  retirement  plan  a  wonderful  idea?    Now  we  are  free  to 
go  anywhere  we  choose,  when  we  please.    And,  we  still  have  a« 
'    assured  income  for  use  in  later  years. 

You  too  can  retire  later,  if  you  arrange  now.  Don't  wait  another 
day.  Investigate  at  once.  You  can  combine  family  protection  with 
retirement,  so  your  family  will  be  cared  for  during  the  intervening 
years. 

I  —    —     COUPON    — 

Let  us  tell  you  about  retirement       \  f*"»"»  »»*»  "T"*""'  ^''^  '"•  ^' 
plans-mail  the  coupon  today.  Syracuse  l.  N.  Y.  P3 

I  I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans.    Plem 
Farmers  and    Traders    .  »end   me   complete   information 

Life  Insurance  Co.     Name  Age  — 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street    ^ 

Founded  in  1912  Assets,  $13,070,535   I  city  State — 


Trust  men  and  they  will  be  true 
to  you;  treat  them  greatly  and  they 
will  show  themselves  great. — Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson. 


AVIS  GRANGE  SENDS  BOXES 
TO  SOLDIER  MEMBERS 

Among  the  good  Granges  of  Clin- 
ton County  is  Avis,  No.  1959. 

At  a  recent  meeting  the  Grange 
packed  ten  boxes  for  the  boys  who 
are  serving  in  the  armed  forces.  A 
report  was  given  by  Mrs.  Briggs,  who 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  boys  through 
correspondence.  The  Grange  mem- 
bers have  collected  enough  milkweed 
pods  to  make  a  life  jacket  for  each 
one  of  the  boys. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
is  also  active  in  this  Grange  and,  up 
to  date,  has  purchased  $400  in  War 
Bonds. 

The  Avis  Grange  Hall  is  a  com- 
munity center,  being  used  by  other 
groups  when  needed.  Ivan  Fritz  is 
Master  of  the  Grange,  Mrs.  Olive 
Miller,  Lecturer,  and  Mrs.  Maude 
Sprague,   Secretary. 

Spraker — Now,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  want  to  tax  your  memory. 

Voice  in  Audience — Great  grief  1 
Has  it  como  to  that? 


A   church-going  people   are   apt  to 
be  a  law-abiding  people. — E.  A.  Park. 


4,400  MILES  OF  ROAD  IM- 
PROVED IN  NINE  MONTHS 

Secretary  of  Highways  John  U. 
Shroyer  reported  that  more  than 
4,400  miles  of  road  on  the  State 
Highway  System  were  improved  dur- 
ing 1944,  to  October  1,  at  a  cost  of 
more  than  $15,000,000. 

"This  mileage,"  Shroyer  said, 
"covering  the  Contract  and  Depart- 
ment Force  Improvement  Programs, 
and  divided  among  the  67  counties  of 
the  state,  has  proceeded  at  an  excel- 
lent rate  of  progress  despite  the  war- 
time restrictions  imposed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  equipment,  ma- 
terials and  manpower." 

€  There  were  111  miles  of  high  type 
modern  highway  completed  under 
contract,  or  64  per  cent  of  the  sea- 
son's program.  The  reminder  of  the 
program  will  be  pushed  as  long  as 
weather  conditions  permit. 

Department  Forces  accounted  for 
the  largest  part  of  the  mileage  im- 
proved this  year.  Records  show  that 
4,126  miles  of  macadam  roads  re- 
ceived application  of  oil  and  chips,  or 
95  per  cent  of  the  season's  program 
completed.  The  other  five  per  cent 
will  be  completed  this  month.  This 
work  required  15,500,000  gallons  of 
bituminous  materials  (tar  and  ash- 
phalt),  which  is  equivalent  to  1,550 
railroad  tank  cars,  and  500,000  tons 
of  chips,  equivalent  to  10,000  fifty- 
ton  railroad  cars. 

These  forces  also  completed  142 
miles  of  construction,  reconstruction, 
resurfacing  and  surface  widening  as 
well  as  20  miles  of  grading  and  drain- 
age. 

"I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
1944    record    because    mbre    improve- 


ments have  been  made  to  the  roid 
system  in  Pennsylvania  this  year 
than  in  any  single  season  for  many 
years,"   Shroyer   concluded. 


IF  YOU  OWNED  A  1913 
MODEL-T  FORD  WOULD  YOU 
TRADE  IT  FOR  A  CADILLAC? 

Consider  the  quandary  confront 
ing  Joe  King,  Washington,  D.  C, 
commercial  artist  who  has  been  of- 
fered a  1942  Cadillac  for  his  M 
Ford.    Joe  doesn't  think  he'll  trade. 

What  Joe  likes  about  his  ancient 
Model  "T"  is  that  he  gets  22  milei 
to  the  gallon  of  gasoline  and  bpyi 
tires  from  a  mail-order  house  with- 
out ration  certificates.  He  bougW 
the  jalopy  two  months  ago  for  $200 
off  the  streets  of  York,  Pennsylvanii. 
and  drove  it  home.  He  doesn't  hat« 
any  idea  how  many  miles  it  has  beefl 
driven,  but  the  last  owner  used  rt 
constantly  for  five  years. 

King  reports  that  the  vehicle  passed 
inspection  in  the  State  of  Fennel' 
vania,  gas  lights,  chicken  wire  chokC 
hand  brake  and  all. 

When  the  weather  is  cold  KiDj 
jacks  up  the  rear  wheels  to  ffl*** 
starting  by  cranking  easier.  Wne« 
it  rains.  King  explains,  "You  use  » 
laprobe,  pull  under  an  arch,  or  f 
in  the  house."  "She's  old  enough  {<> 
vote  this  year,"  King  says  proudv 
of  his  little  Ford  whose  shiny  brass- 
work  and  spotless  blackwork  preset 
a  pleasing  spectacle,  of  well  V^ 
•served,  quaint  antiquity. 

Approximately    100    million    meal* 
are  being  served  annually  in  railro* 
dining  cars. 
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National  Master  Albert  S.  Goss 
Asks  International  Co-opera- 
tion in  Address  at  Winston- 

Saleniy  N.  C. 


ALBERT  S.  GOSS,  Master  of  the 
».  National  Grange,  called  for 
closer  national  and  interna- 
tional co-operation  in  meeting  prob- 
lems of  peace  which  he  said  may 
prove  more  difficult  than  the  prob- 
lems of  war. 

In  his  address  before  the  opening 
session  of  the  78th  annual  meeting 
of  America's  oldest  farm  organiza- 
tion, Goss  outlined  broad  policies  for 
dealing  with  domestic  and  interna- 
tional problems  of  production,  re- 
conversion, taxation,  credit,  trans- 
portation, foreign  trade  and  world 
collaboration. 

Goss  struck  sharply  at  "isolation- 
ism" at  home  and  abroad,  stressing 
the  interdependence  of  labor,  agricul- 
ture and  industry  in  a  prosperous 
America  as  well  as  the  need  for  close 
international  co-operation  in  promot- 
ing world  peace  and  prosperity. 

There  is  great  need,  Goss  said,  for 
sound  internal  adjustments  if  we  are 
to  avoid  an  even  worse  depression 
than  that  of  the  '30s  after  this  war. 
But,  he  added,  there  also  are  inter- 
national problems  so  momentous  and 
80  wholly  new  in  character  that  we 
have  little  world  experience  to  guide 
us  in  finding  their  solution. 

"No  longer  can  we  deal  with  our 
domestic  problems  alone,  for  their 
determination  is  largely  dependent 
on  wider  relations  in  a  world  that  is 
very  different  from  that  of  12  short 
years  ago,"  Goss  said.  * 

.  He  emphasized  that  the  nation  is, 
in  many  ways,  as  unprepared  for 
P^ace  as  it  was  for  war;  that  many 
01  the  economic  and  social  problems 
that  led  to  the  depression  and  the 
^ar  have  not  been  solved.  Their 
solution,  he  said,  calls  for  close  co- 
pperation  between  all  national  and 
international  groups. 

Peace  and  Prosperity 

Our   post-war    goal    should    be    the 

Jighest    possible    standard    of    living 

*^r  all,  Goss  declared.    To  attain  that 

J6  must  find  solutions  for  stupendous 


dom 


W' 


dat 


lestic  as  well  as  foreign  problems. 
e   must    recognize,    as   the   foun- 


lon    stone    of    })o+h    our    domestic 


and  our  foreign  policies,  the  axiom: 
"We  prosper  most  when  our  neigh- 
bors are  most  prosperous,"  Goss  said. 

"Reconversion,  unemployment,  sur- 
plus disposal,  inflation,  deflation,  re- 
location of  industries,  resettlement  of 
workers,  readjustment  of  production 
all  are  snarled  together  into  a  tangle 
of  problems  so  inter-related  that  none 
can  be  solved  separately,"  he  said. 

"It  is  said  that  the  world  knows  no 
surplus.  By  that  we  mean  that 
somewhere  in  the  world  there  is  need 
for  all  the  materials  we  produce,  if 
only  we  have  the  ingenuity  to  con- 
Bumate  the  proper  trades  to  land  the 
materials  where  they  are  needed." 

Goss  urged  that  the  nation  adopt 
an  "economy  of  plenty"  at  home  and 
abroad.  Agriculture,  industry,  and 
labor  all  can  prosper  only  under  an 
economy  of  full  production  and  con- 
sumption. None,  he  said,  can  long 
prosper  at  the  expense  of  the  others. 

The  production  capacities  of  the 
modern  world  have  been  demon- 
strated during  the  war  when,  despite 
millions  of  men  in  arms,  industrial 
and  agricultural  production  have 
established  astounding  records,  Goss 
declared.  These  production  capacities 
must  be  maintained  in  peace-time 
pursuits  and  means  found  for  con- 
verting them  into  higher  living 
standards  for  all. 

Swords  Into  Plowshares 
The  time  has  come  to  plan  aggres- 
sively for  peace,  Goss  said.  He  out- 
lined the  two  separate  tasks  in  con- 
nection with  a  peace  policy  as:  First, 
to  prevent  another  war,  and,  second, 
to  build  peace. 

"Both  Germany  and  Japan,  through 
centralized  control  of  education,  have 
raised  a  generation  which  believes 
that  the  destiny  of  their  countries  is 
to  rule  the  world,"  Goss  said.  "It  is 
altogether  probable  that  no  defeat 
could  be  administered  so  crushing  as 
to  rid  them  of  this  ambition.  But, 
peace  will  never  be  lasting  until  this 
thirst   for   conquest   is  wiped   out. 

"Peace  must  be  based  on  mutual 
agreements  not  to  resort  to  war,  but 
the  governments  of  neither  Germany 


nor  Japan  can  be  trusted  to  keep 
their  agreements.  They  not  only 
must  be  forced  to  keep  them,  but  it 
may  also  be  necessary  to  direct  the 
education  and  the  internal  economy 
of  those  nations  until  it  becomes 
clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
they  too  truly  want  peace." 

We  must  face  the  fact,  however 
much  we  may  dislike  policing  others, 
that  those  who  fail  to  abide  by  law 
cannot  be  permitted  to  run  at  large, 
Goss  said.  He  urged  a  firm,  but  not 
a  harsh  peace.  Peace  to  be  lasting 
must  be  based  on  justice  and  equity 
for  all. 

"Punishment  of  the  guilty  is  a 
means  of  discouraging  will  for  war, 
but  wholly   ineffective   in  building  a 


National  Master  A.  S.  Goss 

will  for  peace,"  Goss  said.  "The  will 
for  peace  must  be  based  on  oppor- 
tunity for  betterment,  not  on  any 
hopeless  outlook  of  despair." 

Foreign    Trade    Policy    Needed 

Goss  declared  that  if  the  United 
States  expects  to  develop  an  effective 
post-war  foreign  trade  it  must  be 
willing  to  accept  imports  of  approxi- 
mately equal  value.  We  are,  he  said, 
in  sad  need  of  an  effective  foreign 
trade  policy. 

He  suggested  some  form  or  organ- 
ization, probably  a  government  fact 
finding  body,  to  survey  production 
capacities  and  deficit  areas  of  the 
world — then  to  work  out  a  balanced 
plan  for  exchange  of  goods  through 
multi-lateral   agreements. 


It  would  be  preferable  that  foreign 
trade  be  conducted  by  private  in- 
dustry, Goss  said.  But,  he  added, 
Europe  is  turning  rapidly  to  the 
cartel  system  of  trading  and  it  may 
be  necessary  for  some  governmental 
agency  to  conduct  bargaining. 

Any  help  the  United  States  can 
give  other  nations  in  increasing  the 
production  of  wealth  increases  world 
purchasing  power  and  living  stand- 
ards, thus  adding  to  the  total  of 
trade  and  general  prosperity,  Goss 
declared. 

Three   International   Conferences 

Goss  saw  in  three  recent  interna- 
tional conferences  progress  toward 
closer  collaboration  on  world  prob- 
lems of  agriculture,  finance  and  per- 
manent peace.  The  Food  Conference 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  last  year  was, 
he  said,  a  good  example  of  how  not 
to   conduct   international   relations. 

Delegates  with  little  or  no  farm 
experience  were  selected  and  the 
whole  proceedings  were  tied  up  in 
secrecy.  The  proposed  constitution 
for  a  world-wide  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Organization  seemed  to  ignore 
the  good  work  of  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture  over  the  past 
38  years,  he  said. 

"However,"  Goss  added,  "this  ill- 
advised  start  should  not  prejudice  us 
against  the  merits  of  the  program.  I 
recommend  that  the  Grange  give  its 
utmost  support  to  the  creation  of  an 
international  organization  of  the 
general  nature  provided  in  the  char- 
ter, but  that  we  urge  Congress  to  set 
up  adequate  safeguards  to  assure  that 
the  organization  is  a  fact  finding  or- 
ganization of  a  research  character 
and  not  an  administrative  organiza- 
tion   ..." 

The  Breton  Woods  monetary  con- 
ference intended  as  a  move  toward 
stabilizing  world  currencies  left 
many  questions  unanswered,  Goss 
said.  It  is  difficult,  he  said,  to  see 
how  any  currency  can  be  stabilized 
unless  a  nation  balances  its  budget 
and  exports  as  much  as  it  imports, 

A  few  solvent  nations  may  end  up 
holding  the  sack  unless  loans  are 
based  on  sound  debt  paying  ability, 
he  said.  "Trying  to  cure  an  in- 
herently weak  situation  by  lending 
more  money  will  beget  nothing  but 
friction  and  ill  will,  Goss  declared. 

Goss  found  the  manner  in  which 
the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Peace  Confer- 
ence was  handled  a  refreshing  con- 
trast with  that  of  both 'the  monetary 
(Continued  on  page  J^.) 
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THIS  PRINCIPLE  OF 

STATE  CONTROL 

OF  EDUCATION* 


It  was   a   l)ig   rusk   last   year.    It   may    oe   even 
digger  tkis  Christinas. 

So  please  kelp  keep  Long  Distance  lines  clear 
for  essential  calls  on  December  24,  25  and  26. 

War  still  needs  tke  wires  —  even  on  koliaays. 


BELL      TELEPHONE      SYSTEM 


FARM  CO-OPERATIVES 

FILL  VITAL  NEED 

Farmer  co-operatives  were  praised 
by  John  H.  Davis,  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  of 
Farmer  Co-operatives  in  an  address, 
"The  Present  and  Future  Contri- 
butions of  the  Farmer  Co-operatives 
in  New  England  Agriculture,"  de- 
livered at  the  3rd  New  England  War 
Conference  meeting  November  16-17 
in   Boston,  MassHchusetts. 

"Co-operatives  help  farmers  reduce 
their  cost  of  production  and  market- 
ing— thus  increasing  farmer  purchas- 
ing power  for  the  things  which  busi- 
ness and  industry  produce.  Through 
their  co-operatives,  farmers  foster 
better  grading  of  products,  standard- 
ization, better  varieties,  i  m  p  r  o  v  e 
storage  facilities,  and  reduce  prices 
to  the  consumer.  Co-operatives  have 
narrowed  distribution  margins  from 
both  ends  —  thus  making  both  the 
producers'  and  consumers'  dollars  go 
farther,"  Davis  said. 

The  speaker  told  New  England 
businessmen  and  the  government  offi- 
cials present  that,  if  the  United 
States  has  controlled  agricultural 
production  after  the  war,  it  will  re- 
duce  the  American  standard  of  liv- 


ing   and    make    full    employment    of 
labor  in  industry  impossible. 

"Co-operatives  have  made  great 
contributions  to  New  England  agri- 
culture and  these  benefits  have  aided 
both  business  and  consumers,"  Davis 
asserted. 

Davis  declared  that  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  if  all  business- 
men should  be  misled  by  the  attacks 
that  are  being  made  on  farmer  co- 
operatives by  a  few  business  interests 
who  say  that  co-operatives  do  not  pay 
their  fair  share  of  tHxes. 
!  "On  the  contrary,  co-operatives 
pay  all  taxes  that  other  businesses  do 
with  the  exception  of  the  income  tax, 
which  is  not  paid  because  co-opera- 
tives do  not  make  profits.  The  sav- 
ings dollar  of  the  co-operative  belongs 
to  the  patron  and  not  to  the  associa- 
tion, whereas  the  profit  dollar  of  a 
.corporation  belongs  to  the  corporate 
entity  itself,"  Davis  explained. 


,  •YOl  LEND  YOll 
Money'' 

THEY  filVE  THEII 
LivesI 


When  the  makers  of  our  Federal 
Constitution  omitted  from  the  docu- 
ment any  mention  of  "education, 
the  responsibility  for  this  funda- 
mental public  service  was  automati- 
cally delegated  to  each  of  the  several 
states.  Every  one  of  the  states,  with- 
out exception,  accepted  the  responsi- 
bility and  provided  in  their  respec- 
tive constitutions  for  a  state  system 
of  public  schools. 

Pennsylvania,  by  its  Constitution 
and  numerous  statutes,  has  estab- 
lished a  vast  system  of  education  for 
the  dissemination  of  learning  among 
the  children,  youth,  and  general  pop- 
ulation. Recognizing  the  cardinal 
importance  of  qualified  instructors 
for  the  schools,  the  State  accepted  the 
preparation  of  teachers  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  public  school  program, 
and  forthwith  established  throughout 
the  state  professional  institutions  to 
provide  a  constant  supply  of  teach- 
ers. 

In  taking  this  vital  step,  the  Leg- 
islature was  impelled  by  the  needs  of 
the  people;  for  behind  legislative  en- 
actments like  this  are  always  the  ur- 
gent personal  motives  of  parents, 
civic-minded  men  and  woman,  and 
even  youths  who  are  earnestly  try- 
ing to  find  their  proper  places  in  an 
increasing  complex  society. 

Now,  there  is  a  clear  tendency 
throughout  the  nation  to  increase  the 
amount  of  state  control  and  partici- 
pation in  the  preparation  and  certi- 
fication of  teachers.  During  the  past 
century  or  less,  the  average  number 
of  specific  provisions  for  education  in 
the  Constitutions  of  the  48  states  in- 
r-reased  from  one  to  eighteen. 

If  our  Commonwealth  continues  to 
develop  in  its  present  direction,  the 
State  Government  will  play  a  more 
important  role  in  the  education  of 
teachers  than  it  has  at  any  time  in 
its  previous  history. 

Underlying  the  present  strong 
trend  toward  more  state  control  in 
this  vital  function  of  democratic 
government,  are  such  salient  objec- 
tives as  a  well-informed  population, 
intelligent  self-government,  greater 
efficiency  of  citizens  in  their  occupa- 
tions, the  protection  of  the  state  from 
the  dire  consequences  of  uneducated 
masses,  and  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  State  itself — an  elevation  of  edu- 
cational standards  in  a  society  in- 
variably bring  a  proportionate  in- 
crease in  standards  of  living  and  eco- 
nomic prosperity. 

As  indispensable  as  the  prerogative 
to  levy  taxes  for  the  public  good  is 
the  sovereign  right  of  the  State  to 
control  its  public  school  system.  To 
make  such  control  effective,  the  Com- 
monwealth, reacting  to  the  voice  of 
the  people  as  expressed  through  the 
Legislature,  set  up  14  state  institu- 
tions to  guarantee  competent  teach- 
ers for  the  children  and  youth  of  the 
land. 

With  the  establishment  of  these 
professional  schools  for  teachers,  the 
Commonwealth  officially  assumed  the 
obligation  of  teacher  education  as  a 
function  of  the  State,  and  distributed 
the  teachers  colleges  strategically  in 
14  service  areas  covering  every  coun- 
ty of  the  Commonwealth.  They  are 
accessible  for  prospective  teachers, 
adequate  in  ca])a(Mty  for  the  needs  of 
the  State  in  normal  times,  and  with- 
in the  financial  reach  of  any  young 
man  or  woman  who  aspires  to  a  ca- 
reer of  teaching. 

As  long  as  our  public  school  sys- 

•  Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Publicity, 
Association  of  State  Teachers  College  Facul- 
ties   In    Pennsylvania. 


tem  is  a  part  of  democratic  society, 
and  as  long  as  the  teachers  colleges 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  it  is  inevitable  that 
our  State  Legislature  will  continue  to 
assume  the  support  not  only  of  the 
state  institutions  for  the  preparation 
of  teachers,  but  of  every  other  essen- 
tial to  a  public  school  system  worthy 
of  Pennsylvania's  good  traditions  and 
high  place  among  the  states  of  the 
nation. 


FARMERS  BUYING  BONDS 

In  the  form  of  War  Bonds  agri- 
culture is  building  up  a  vast  reserve 
of  postwar  purchasing  power,  accord- 
ing to  M.  L.  Predmore,  who  heads  up 
the  Agricultural  Section  of  the  War 
Finance  Division  in  Washington.  By 
the  end  of  1944,  he  estimates  that 
farmers  will  have  investments  in 
these  Bonds  totaling  -^2  to  4  billion 
dollars. 

Ill  1942  farmers  put  about  700  mil- 
lion into  these  Government  securi- 
ties. With  more  promotion  in  the 
rural  areas  they  bought  1^4  billion 
dollars  worth  in  1943.  This  year— 
with  practically  every  agricultural 
county  well  organized — Predmore  i8 
counting  on  farm  sales  between  1% 
to  2  billion. 

He   is   especially    optimistic   about 
the  prospects  for  farm  buying  in  the 
Sixth  War   Loan.     It   comes   at  the 
season    of    peak    agricultural    income 
when  most  farmers  will  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  a  heavy  War  Bond  in- 
vestment.    Record-breaking  crops  for 
the      last    three    years    have    enabled 
farm  operators  to  clean  up  their  old 
debts   carried   over   from  the   depres- 
sion years  of  the  thirties.     This  fall 
they  will  be  able  to  put  most  of  their 
net   income  into  Government  Bonds. 
"While  most  farmers  give  patriotic 
motives  as  their  first  reason  for  buy- 
ing War  Bonds,  more  and  more  are 
also  buying  Bonds  as  a  definite  part 
of    their    farm     financial     program," 
states  Predmore.     "They   are  discov- 
ering that  these  Bonds  make  an  ideal 
farm  financial  reserve.     Such  an  in- 
vestment   protects    them    against   the 
financial  hazards  that  are  a  part  of 
the  farm  business.     Bonds  also  make 
an  ideal  depreciation  reserve  for  the 
replacement   and   repair  of  buildings 
and  machinery." 


COURSES  AVAILABLE 

BY    CORRESPONDENCE 

William  R.  White 

Correspondence  courses  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  again  are 
available. 

The  courses  are  offered  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  and  em- 
brace six  groups  of  studies  covering 
48  different  subjects.  The  College 
has  been  offering  correspondence 
courses  since  1899  and  since  then  over 
71,000  students  have  been  enrolled  for 
this  work.  Of  this  number,  more 
than  5,000  were  enrolled  during  the 
past  year. 

The  courses,  embrace  general  agri- 
culture, animal  industry,  horticulture, 
dairying,  economics,  and  a  group  o* 
miscellaneous  topics.  Students  may 
enroll  at  any  time.  Blank  enrollment 
forms  are  available  at  the  county 
agent's  oflfice. 

Students  who  have  been  enrolled  m 
the  correspondence  courses  often  have 
opportunity  to  make  immediate  use 
of  the  knowledge  or  information  ob- 
tained, without  waiting  a  year  or 
more,  as  resident  students  often  must 
do,  before  putting  their  knowledge 
into  practice.  Students  can  take  the 
work  without  leaving  home  and  with 
no  interference  to  regular  occupa* 
tions. 
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Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs 

J.  A.  Boak  ft  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

C  T  BAIN  BRIDGE,  Svracuie,  New  York. 
r.ratiKe  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  OflBcial  and  the  recog 
nized  standard   everywhere.      Send   for  catalog 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  f.^^U 

ir«nce.  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  Poultry  Wire, 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Olass.  and  Eleetrio  Fence 
Controllers.  Write  for  free  caUlogue. 

Abnold-Dain  C50RP.,  Dept.  R.,  Mahopao,  N.  T. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Win  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reforence  Farmers  rf  Traders  Bank  of 
Wastfield,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erway, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


PENN$1  HYBRID 


New  Pennsylvania  Hybrid  Field  Corn 
Adapted  to  Eastern  Conditions.  Bred  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Eyster  of  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity. Send  $1.00  for  8  pounds — enough 
to  plant  1  acre.  We  will  send  proper  high 
yielding  variety  postpaid. 


Ask  for  frte  Catalof  for  1945.  This  dt- 
tcribts  tht  tntirt  Tint  of  Penn  Hybrid 
Corns, 


BUCKNELL  RESEARCH 
P.  O.  Box  295,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

1,000  EGGS 
IN  EVERY  HEN 

IF  YOU    KEEP  CHICKENS 
CUT  THIS  OUT 

"The  great  trouble  with  the  poultry  busi- 
ness has  always  been  that  the  laying  life  of 
the  hen  was  too  short,"  says  Henry  Trafford, 
nationally  famous  Poultry  Expert,  for  nearly 
eighteen  years   Editor  of   "Poultry   Success." 

The  average  pullet  may  lay  150  eggs  or 
more — in  second  year  may  lay  100.  Then 
she  goes  to  market.  Yet  It  has  been  definite- 
ly established  that  every  pullet  hatched  has 
from  1,000  to  3,000  or  more  minute  egg 
germs  In  her  system — and  may,  in  many  In- 
stances, be  made  to  lay  on  a  highly  profitable 
basis  for  as  long  as  five  years — if  given 
proper  care. 

How  to  work  to  get  up  towards  1,000  eggs 
from  hens  instead  of  discarding  them  after 
one  year  of  laying ;  how  to  keep  up  produc- 
tion from  fewer  birds,  save  on  upkeep,  cost 
of  breeding,  rearing  and  feeding  expense,  and 
so  get  more  net  profit  from  every  dozen  egg. 
These  and  many  other  money-making  poultry 
secrets  are  contained  In  Mr.  Trafford'a  1,000 
EGG  HEN  PLAN  of  poultry  raising,  one  copy 
of  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  reader  of 
this  paper  who  keeps  SIX  hens  or  more. 
Eggs,  this  year,  will  be  in  great  demand — 
at  good  prices — to  take  the  place  of  rationed 
meat.  Means  real  profit  to  the  smart  poul- 
'T  keeper  who  can  make  birds  produce.  Mr. 
Trafford  tells  how.  If  you  keep  chickens 
and  want  them  to  pay  with  EXTRA  EGOS, 
cut  out  this  notice  and  mail  with  name  and 
address  to  PENN  POULTRY  SERVICE.  Suite 
401,  333  North  15th  St..  Philadelphia  (2) 
Pa.,  and  free  copy  of  the  1.000  EOG  PLAN 
will  be  sent  by  return  mall. 


FOR  SALE 

FAMILY  FARM  of  150  acres  in  Berks 
County,  Pa.  Nine  miles  southeast 
from  Reading  and  two  miles  west 
from  Blrdsboro,  located  on  Penn 
Sandy  Loam  soil. 

A  Fruit  and  Crop  farm.  Sixty 
acres  apple  trees  now  21  years  old; 
Porty-flve  acres  crop  land ;  Forty- 
five  acres  woodlot. 

House  has  electric,  bath  and  run- 
ning  water. 

Will    sell    for    three    times    annual 

gross    income.    „,  . 

Write  to 

CHARLES  S.  ADAMS,  Esterly.  Pa. 

Telephone  Reading  4-S060 
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FREE  BULLETIN  TELLS  YOU  HOW  TO 

BY  Automatic  Electric  Grinding 


YOU  can  lower  feeding  costs !  Grind  your  feed 
with  an  automatic  electric  grinder  and  your 
savings  in  work,  time  and  money  will  equal  a  worth- 
while reduction  in  feed  costs. 

An  electric  grinder  is  inexpensive  both  to  buy  and 
to  operate  .  .  .  needs  no  attention  while  grinding 
....  requires  little  or  no  handling  of  grain  (which 
falls  from  grain  bin  to  grinder  to  feed  bin)  ...  is 
always  ready  for  use  .  .  .  provides  fresh  ground 
feed  every  day  .  .  .  can  be  operated  safely  by  anyone 
and  used  in  close  quarters. 

Automatic  Electric  Feed  Grinding  can  be  a  big  step 
toward  being  sure  of  a  fair  profit  on  your  stock. 


New,  free  bulletin  .  .  .  with  plenty  of  helpful  pictures 
.  .  .  just  published  by  the  Rural  Committee  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Electric  Association,  tells  about  the 
selection,  installation  and  use  of  an  automatic  electric 
grinder.  Take  the  first  step  toward  cutting  feeding 
costs  by  getting  your  r^-.-..,^ , 
copy  of  this  bulletin. 
Mail  the  coupon  today. 


t  -i 


lectric  companies 
of  pennsylvania 

M«mb«fi  ol  P«nitfylvdnw  Electric  Aisociation 


'^B  ^B  ^B  ^M ^^  iMB  «    (Paste  Coupon  on  Penny  Poitturd)  i  •«  ■■■  ^b*  ^«  •■■  ^™  • 

I  Pennsylvania  Electric  Atteciation 

I  Rural  Depf.  G,  Horricburg,  Pa. 

1  Please  send  me  free  bulletin  "How  to  Select,  Install 

and  Use  an  Automatic  Electric  Feed  Grinder." 


Name. 


Address . 
County  _ 


ELECTRIC   COMPANY  SUPPLYING   ME 


3rfg5i?^^v^?^*^y5^-;!5^y5gv5^>^^^^y5i^7^^^g^^ 


The  ablest  men  in  all  the  walks  of 
modern  life  are  men  of  faith.  Most 
of  them  have  much  more  faith  than 
they  themselves  realize. — Bruce  Bar- 
ton. 


Despite  experiments  carried  on 
over  a  long  period  of  years,  the  rail- 
roads have  never  found  a  satisfac- 
tory substitute  for  a  wooden  cross 
tie. 


"Gracie,  why  are  you  and  Fred 
studying  French?" 

"We've  adopted  a  French  baby  and 
we  want  to  be  able  to  understand  it 
when  it  starts  talking." 
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NATIONAL  MASTER  GOSS 

ASKS  CO-OPERATION 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

and  food  conferences.  The  National 
Grange,  he  pointed  out,  has  a  long- 
standing record  in  favor  of  a  World 

Court. 

While  certain  sacrifices  may  be 
necessary,  he  said,  the  overwhelming 
advantages  of  a  stable  peace  so  far 
overshadows  any  possible  handicaps 
and  sacrifices  as  to  render  them  neg- 
ligible, and  make  the  effort  worth 
while. 

"The  foundation  of  lasting  peace- 
ful international  relationships  must 
be  built  on  the  trust  which  springs 
from  honesty,  integrity,  and  good 
will,  and  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  prosperity  of  another,  hon- 
estly achieved,  contributes  to  the 
prosperity  of  all,"  Goss  said. 

Purse  Strings  Need  Tightening 
Declaring  that  the  national  debt 
now  is  more  than  50 'per  cent  greater 
than  the  total  of  all  assessed  taxable 
property,  Goss  called  on  Congress  to 
take  a  more  firm  hold  on  the  national 
purse  strings. 

Goss  said  he  recognized  that  most 
of  our  more  than  $200  billion  na- 
tional debt  is  the  result  of  war,  but 
that  a  fabulous  sum  is  due  to  ex- 
travagance which  is  the  order  of  the 
day.  Congress,  he  pointed  out,  is  re- 
sponsible for  determining  how  fed- 
eral money  shall  be  spent. 

Appropriations  have  been  made  on 
the  basis  of  testimoney  by  various 
government  heads  as  to  what  they 
need  to  run  their  departments.  Con- 
gress has  no  source  of  information 
except  from  those  who  spend  the 
money  and  frequently  cannot  de- 
termine what  is  wise  and  what  is 
unwise  spending.  It  has  leaned  in 
the  direction  of  being  too  liberal/ 

"Spending  money  wisely  is  a  much 
more   constructive   art   than   saving 
money    penuriously,"    Goss    declared. 
Goss  advocated  that  Congress  pro- 
vide   a    permanent    research    staff    to 
serve  the  appropriation  committees  of 
the  House  and  Senate  jointly.     This 
staff,  he  said,  should  be  adequate  to 
make  field   investigations   and  report 
directly  to  the  committees.    It  should 
be  equipped  with  power  to  subpoena 
and  should  have  access  to  all  records 
in  all  departments  in  any  branch  of 
the    federal    government    throughout 
the  nation,  he  said. 

"Congress  could  then  retake  to  it- 
self the  responsibilities  the  Consti- 
tution intends  it  to  carry  in  passing 
apon  all  federal  expenditures,"  Goss 
said.  "The  attitude  of  the  appro- 
priation committees  is  now  largely 
a  negative  approach.  They  are  con- 
tinually on  the  defensive  to  prevent 
being  run  over  by  the  expenses. 

Wanted:    A  Farm  Policy 

Failure  to  develop  a  sound  post- 
war farm  policy  can  result  in  a  des- 
perate "farm  problem"  endangering 
the  whole  national  economy,  Goss 
said.  Agriculture  is  in  a  peculiarly 
vulnerable  position  to  meet  post-war 
reconversion  because,  unlike  in- 
dustry, it  has  no  back-log  of  unfilled 
orders,  he  said. 

"Farmers  have  fed  the  world  and 
fed  it  well  while  it  fought  a  war,  but 
they  now  find  themselves  geared  to  a 
production  of  40  per  cent  above 
normal,  with  all  orders  filled,  and 
with  the  promise  of  an  enormous  sur- 
plus the  minute  peace  is  declared. 

"This  brings  American  agricul- 
ture back  to  exactly  the  same  prob- 
lem it  has  wrestled  with  for  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  with  no  solution  in 
sight,"  he   declared. 

The  first  step  in  developing  a  sound 
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And  they  departed  into  their  own  Country  another  tf^);.— Matthew  2:  12 
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IN  THE  little  town  of  Bethlehem 
the   greatest  event   in  the   history 

of  the  world  had  just  taken  place, 
as  the  One  whom  God  had  planned 
should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  World 
was  born  in  a  lowly  manger.  The 
humble  shepherds  who  watched  their 
flocks  on  the  Judean  hills  had  heard 
the  Angelic  Chorus  announcing  the 
Saviour's  birth,  and  had  come  to  see 
him  and  humbly  bow  in  his  presence. 
The  Wise  Men  from  the  East  had 
seen  his  star  and  came  to  search  for 
the  promised  Redeemer,  and  when 
they  found  him,  they  not  only  pre- 
sented him  gifts,  but  they  fell  down 
and  worshipped  him. 

The  record  tells  us  they  returned 
to  their  Country  another  way,  mean- 
ing, no  doubt,  a  different  highway 
from  the  one  on  which  they  came  to 
Bethlehem,  but  I  think  there  is  an- 
other  emphasis   we   can   very   wisely 


give  to  this  statement.  No  one  who 
has  really  met  the  Christ  and  sin- 
cerely worshipped  him,  and  has  given 
him  the  very  best  gifts  that  it  is  pos- 
sible for  him  to  give,  can  go  on  in 
life  in  the  same  way. 

If  we  have  come  to  truly  know 
him,  the  Christ  whose  birthday  we  so 
gladly  remember  this  month,  there 
will  be  a  real  difference  in  our  home 
life,  in  our  church  life,  in  our  social 
and  business  life,  and  everywhere  our 
fellowmen  will  know  we  are  traveling 
a  different  way. 

We  had  sincerely  hoped  the  dark 
shadows  which  hover  over  all  the 
civilized  world  would  be  lifted  be- 
fore this  Christmas  Season,  and  still 
we  pray  that  he  who  came  to  bring 
Peace  on  Earth  may  so  abide  in  the 
hearts  of  each  one  of  us  that  we  may 
be  able  to  enjoy  the  real  happiness 
which  comes  to  all  those  who  know 
and  love  the  Saviour. 

May  the  many  hearts  that  are  sad 
and  lonely  because  loved  ones  are  ab- 
sent find  comfort  in  the  thought  that 
although  many  miles  may"  separate  us 
from  our  loved  ones,  yet  the  same 
Christ  watches  over  each  of  us. 

Let  us  not  cherish  any  thought  of 
bitterness,  even  against  our  enemies, 
but  rather  let  us  pray  for  them  as 
Jesus  has  commanded  and  set  us  the 
example  by  praying  for  those  who 
nailed  him  to  the  cross.  We  will  then 
truly  be  traveling  a  different  way  and 
will  be  doing  that  which  gives  the 
best  assurance  of  a  lasting  peace 
when  this  conflict  is  over. 

We  want  to  express  our  heartfelt 
appreciation  to  all  our  kind  friends 
throughout  Pennsylvania  and  wish 
for  all  of  you  a  very  Merry  Christ- 
mas. 


"If  we  are  facing  an  era  of  labor 
and  industrial  strife  with  the  end  of 
the  war,  America  is  facing  dark  days 
indeed.  Any  attempt  to  engender 
class  strife,  class  distrust  and  class 
hatred  will  lead  to  chaos.  This  may 
be  the  purpose  of  some  labor  leaders 
who  intend  to  engineer  an  economic 
breakdown  such  that  the  government 
will  take  over  and  we  will  be  saddled 
with  communism  as  an  accomplished 

fact. 

"If  this  is  to  be  avoided,  both  labor 
and  industry  must  see  to  it  that  its 
leaders  are  men  who  are  actuated  pri- 
marily by  the  determination  to  make 
our  form  of  government  and  our  form 
of  private  enterprise  work.  Compul- 
sory arbitration  should  be  provided 
for  those  who  refuse  to  subordinate 
their  personal  ambitions  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare,"  Goss  said. 

Subsidy  Opposition  Keaffirmed 
Opposition  to  subsidized  agricul- 
ture was  again  expressed  by  Goss. 
The  philosophy  that  farmers  with  all 
their  required  techniques  and  invest- 
ments should  be  required  to  serve  the 
rest  of  our  economy  at  less  than  cost 
and  accept  doles  from  the  Treasury 
to  remain  in  business,  is  utterly  ab- 
horrent to  that  independent,  self- 
supporting,    self-respecting    industry, 

he  said. 

Goss  lauded  the  production  record 
of  farmers  who,  he  said,  have  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  successful  war 
effort  despite  lack  of  labor,  machin- 
ery and  other  facilities  and  while 
sending  5,000,000  of  its  young  men 
and  women  into  uniform. 

He  stressed  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
duction record  was  made  possible  only 
by  the  women  and  children  entering 
the  fields  and  working  from  daylight 
to  dark. 

Farmers  are  not  complaining  about 
the  price  level,  he  said.  They  are 
complaining,  he  added,  about  a  "fed- 
eral policy  which  after  their  record 
of  unwavering  loyalty  and  unparal- 
leled production  selects  their  industry 
as  the  one  which  must  be  regulated 
by  the  government  for  the  benefit  of 
all  others." 


farm  policy  should  be  agreement  on  a 
price  measuring  stick  which  would  be 
fair  to  industry,  fair  to  labor  and  fair 
to  agriculture,  Goss  said.  The  next 
step  would  be  to  devise  a  practical 
way  of  making  such  prices  effective. 


Stop-Loss  Supports  Advocated 

Goss  grouped  price  supports  into 
two  categories:  Incentive  support  to 
increase  production  and  stop-loss  sup- 
port to  prevent  prices  from  falling  to 
ruinous  levels. 

Most  of  the  farm  supports  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  intended  as 
incentives  to  greater  production.  The 
only  available  brake  with  which  to 
slow  down  production  under  incent- 
ive supports  is  government  crop  con- 
.,rol. 

"Floors  should  be  established  at  a 
level  which  will  not  encourage  sur- 
plus production  but  which  will  pre- 
vent economic  ruin  for  the  producer," 
Goss  said. 

"Whether  the  floor  should  be  set 
at  60  per  cent  of  parity,  80  per  cent 
of  parity  or  90  per  cent  of  parity 
might  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
commodity,  but  a  'stop-loss'  floor  will 
be  essential  during  the  turbulent  days 
of  reconstruction  if  we  are  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  the  ruination  of  agri- 
culture," Goss  said. 

"In  fact,  a  'stop-loss'  floor  as  a  per- 
manent policy  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  stabilizing  our  whole  economy. 
These  floors  or  support  prices  may  be 
in  the  nature  of  a  loan,  an  offer  to 
buy,  or  a  direct  purchase  and  sale," 
he  said. 


Faumer-Labok  Harmony  Urcjed 

There  should  be  no  antagonism  be- 
tween farmers  and  wage  workers, 
Goss  declared,  for  the  prosperity  of 
one  brings  prosperity  for  the  other, 
and  adversity  suffered  by  one  affects 
the  other.  Neither  agriculture  nor 
labor,  taken  as  a  group,  is  over  paid, 
he  said. 

Farmers  are  interested  in  seeing 
labor  fully  employed  at  good  wages, 
Goss  said.  Labor  should  likewise  rec- 
ognize that  it  prospers  when  farmers 
have  the  purchasing  power  to  buy  the 
goods  and  services  of  labor. 

Each  group  has  been  improving  its 
position  through  organization.  Or- 
ganization to  obtain  a  fair  and  just 
share  of  the  consumers'  dollar  is  de- 
sirable, he  said,  but  organization 
which  goes  further  than  that  "gets 
into  the  realm  of  aggression  and 
should  be  curbed." 

Goss  praised  the  magnificent  pro- 
duction record  of  labor  as  a  whole, 
but  sharply  rapped  the  knuckles  of 
some  short-sighted  labor  leaders  who 
have  placed  personal  gain  above  na- 
tional welfare. 

"The  strike  record  since  Pearl  Har- 
bor is  a  black  page  in  the  history  of 
both  labor  and  industry,"  he  said. 
"The  ability  to  call  strikes  is  used  as 
a  racket  in  altogether  too  many  cases. 
"Threats  are  being  made  that  we 
have  not  seen  anything  in  the  way  of 
strikes  yet — that  when  peace  comes 
strikes  will  really  cut  loose.  Some 
labor  leaders  are  freely  stating  that 
when  the  war  is  over,  labor  will  take 
complete  charge. 


Government  by  the  People 
Goss  declared  that  the  rapid  growth 
of  executive  powers  endangers  our 
basic  form  of  government.  We  face 
a  real  problem,  he  said,  as  to  whether 
we  will  continue  to  be  a  government 
controlled  by  the  people,  or  a  people 
controlled  by  the  government. 

"We  now  have  398  Federal  agencies 
engaged  in  the  business  of  govern- 
ment," Goss  said.  "The  alarming 
growth  is  shown  by  examining  the 
date  of  creation:  Created  prior  to 
1900,  77;  created  1900  to  1930,  93; 
created  since  1930,  228. 

Congress,  he  said,  should  take  steps 
to  reclaim  its  constitutional  powers. 
This  could  be  done  through  a  staff  of 
investigators  and  research  men  ap- 
pointed to  keep  policy  making  com- 
mittees completely  informed. 

Patronage  Dividends  for  Industry 
An  unique  suggestion  that  industry 
follow  the  lead  of  farmer  co-opera- 
tives in  adopting  the  patronage  divi- 
dend idea  as  a  means  of  increasing 
consumption  and  national  prosperity 
was  made  by  Goss. 

This  would  be  accomplished,  he 
pointed  out,  through  passing  on  to 
consumers  through  lower  prices  any 
reduction  in  costs  as  a  result  of  mass 
output  and  technological  improve- 
ments. The  result  would  be  increased 
consumption,  higher  employment  and 
greater  demand  for  raw  materials. 

Where  costs  go  down  through  tech- 
nological improvements  and  greater 
production  rates  and  the  greater  ma'T' 
gin  of  profit  is  passed  on  to  stock- 

( Concluded  on  page  9.) 


What  Helps  Agriculture 
Helps  All  of  Us! 


Jokn  Holmes,  PresitUnt 
Swift  <£  Company 


THIS  page  is  printed 
he]*e  as  a  service  to  all 
1  farmers  and  ranchers  of 
America.  Together  with 
'you  producers,  we  have  a 
big  job  to  do  in  the  busi- 
ness of  feeding  this  nation 
of  ours  well. 

A  short  time  ago  I  was 
talking  about  improved 
methods  with  a  farmer.  He 
nid,  "The  way  I  look  at  it  is  this — what  helps 
agriculticre  helps  all  of  us." 

That  is  it  in  a  nutshell.  What  helps  agriculture 
does  help  all  of  us — producer,  meat  packer  and 
processor,  retailer  and  consumer.  So  the  purp>ose 
of  this  page  is  to  tell  in  a  few  words  and  many 
pictures  about  all  manner  of  things  that  do  help 
agriculture.  We  hope  that  by  searching  out  news 
items,  telling  of  new  trends,  big  or  little,  review- 
bg  findings  of  agricultiiral  experiment  stations, 
by  recounting  the  exp>eriences  of  successful  in- 
dividuals, and  in  many  other  ways,  we  can  render 
a  worthwhile  service  to  all  who  produce  our  na- 
tion's food. 
The  Editor  will  be   F.  M.  Simpson,   who  is 


already  well  known  to  many  of  you  as  Manager 
of  our  Agricultural  Research  Department.  He  will 
welcome  your  suggestions  and  original  ideas.  Mr. 
Simpson  is  the  Editor — but  it  is  your  page.  Please 
help  us  make  it  a  useful  one. 

A  Merry  Christmas  to  you  all! 


President,  Swift  &  Company 


PROFITABLE  CATTLE  FEEDING 

Under  present  conditions  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural CJoUege  recommends  feeding  medium 
feeders  or  better  to  a  good  finish  but  not  to 
choice.  Their  suggestions: 

L  Keep  cattle  largely  on  pasture  and  roughage 
until  they  have  most  of  their  growth.  2.  Feed 
common  two-year-old  feeders  minimum 
amount  of  com  to  medium  finish,  producing 
commercial  or  B-grade  beef.  3.  Feed  medium 
two-year-old  feeders  minimum  of  com  to  a 
medium  finish,  producing  commercial  or  B 
beef;  or  short-feed  them  a  full  feed  of  com  to  a 
good  finish,  producing  eood  or  A-grade  beef, 
4.  Short-feed  good  and  choice  two-year-old 
feeders  a  full  feed  of  com  plus  suitable  supple- 
ment to  produce  good  or  A-grade  beef.  5.  For 
details,  write  College  of  Agriculture,  Urbana, 
111.,  for  Bulletin  No.  501. 


Nutrition  Is  Our  Business -and  Yours! 


"Right  mating  mdda  li/m  to  your 
yaara,   and  yeara   to  your  Ufa." 

These  six  Americans  are  united  in  the  job  of 
■eeing  that  132,000,000  fellow  Americans  get 
enough  of  the  right  kinds  of  food  to  eat.  The 
raiicher,  farmer,  meat  packer,  retailer,  house- 
^e  and  scientist,  each  has  a  part  in  the 
preparation  and  distribution  of  meats  and 
other  foods. 

Feeders  of  livestock  know  that  diet  has  a 
Jot  to  do  with  the  health  of  their  animals.   It 


is  the  same  with  human  beings.  There  is  a 
great  deal  of  research  being  conducted  at  the 
present  time  in  our  universities  to  find  out 
more  about  the  relationship  between  diet  and 
human  health,  and  Swift  &  Company  gives 
many  grants  to  aid  this  kind  of  research. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  a  lot  of  people  said 
meat  was  hard  to  digest;  that  children  should 
never  be  given  pork,  etc.  Nutritionists  have 
proved  that  pork  is  one  of  the  most  digestible 
of  all  meats,  rich  in  Vitamin  Bi.  These  and 
many  other  basic  truths  about  meats  and  other 
foods  have  been  established  by  the  work  of 
nutritionists.  You  can  readily  see  why  such 
discoveries  help  the  sale  of  meat  and  of  live- 
stock. That  is  why  we  say — * 'Nutrition  is  our 
business — and  yours." 


*^^i^«^*^4«c^3jff»#fi  A  beef  chuck, 
M...  r  u  m  p     o  r 

BKF  POT  ROAST  round,  pro- 

vides  the 
"**8t,  accompanied  by  browned  on- 
•ons  and  carrots.    Roll  the  beef  well 


in  flour,  then  brown  in  hot  fat  in  a 
heavy  kettle.  Heat  water,  cover 
tightly  and  cook  slowly  for  two 
hours.  Add  peeled  potatoes,  onions 
and  carrots,  and  cook  for  one 
hour. 


^  More  War  Bonds - 
Hold  What  You  Have! 


Ex- Farm  Boy  Knocks  'Em  Dead 

Maybe  you've  heard  the  epic  story  of  "Zeke"  Givan. 
"Zeke"  was  a  farm  boy  from  Dearborn  County, 
Indiana — until  he  enlisted  in  the  Marines.  His  first 
big  show  was  at  Kwajalein.  The  Japs  started  to  rush 
him,  and  "Zeke"  started  to  shoot.  When  the  shoot- 
ing stopped,  those  prejient  were  "Zeke,"  one  red-hot 
Browning  Automatic  Rifle,  and  35  dead  Japs.  "2^ke" 
says  modestly,  "I  did  nothing  except  my  duty." 
Later  he  was  wounded  at  Saipan.  We'll  say  that  like 
many  thousands  of  other  farm  boys,  in  and  out  of 
the  Service,  he  is  doing  his  duty  extra  special  weU. 


Does  l»ts  of  wool  on  the 
face  and  legs  of  a  sheep 
and  a  wrinkled  skin 
help  to  make  a  more 
valuable  fleece?  No,  says 
the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Sheep 
with  wool  over  their  eyes 
Produce  fleeces  of  lighter 
tveight  and  less  value 
than  open-faced  sheep. 


SOFT  CORN  FATTENS  LIVESTOCI 

hf  I-  B.  JOBNSOM.  DirtcUtr, 

AgricuUmral  Exptrim^nt  Staiiom, 
South  Dakota  Slate  CotUge 

If  you  are  caught  with  "soft"  cor»» 
due  to  a  sudden  freeze  before  your 
com  matures — remember  you  stil 
have  feed.  It  makes  a  good  fatte(»- 
/.  B.  Johnson  i^g  feed  for  steers,  calves,  feeder  pi«i^ 

and  lambs. 
These  were  the  conclusions  of  the  South  Dakota  Ex- 
periment Station,  based  upon  the  first  year's  feedii^ 
trials,  wherein  cattle,  hogs  and  lambs  fed  soft  com  wei« 
compared  with  others  fed  sound  com  of  No.  3  markat 
grade.  The  soft  com  was  bought  at  50  cents  a  hundred- 
weight— the  No.  3  com  at  75  cents  a  bushel. 

No  preparation  was  given  to  this  soft  com.  It  was 
stored  in  uncovered  piles  on  the  ground,  and  fed  field 
run — soft,  moldy,  rotten,  husk-covered  ears  just  as  they 
came. 

Yearling  steers  were  fed  for  150  days,  calves  195  daya» 
pigs  from  87  t«  118  days,  lambs  90  days. 

In  ALL  cases  the  return  was  greater  from  the  lots  recem- 
ing  the  soft  corn,  due  to  the  price  at  which  the  com  was  pur^ 
chased. 

The  gains  of  both  cattle  and  pigs  on  soft  com,  coi»- 
pared  t«  those  on  hard  com,  were  reduced  after  the  b»> 
ginning  of  warmer  weather  in  April.  It  is  advisable  to 
feed  your  soft  com  early. 

In  figures,  the  soft  com  had  the  following  approxi- 
mate values  when  compared  with  the  price  of  No.  S 

ear  com  in  the  rations  fed: 
94%  whtt  fMl  to  yearling 
S0%  wh«n  ff*d  to  %t—r  calvM 
79^  wh«n  ff«d  to  f—dor  pigs 
71%  whon  fod  to  foodor  lai 


Swift  &  Company, 


CHICAGO  9,  ILUNOM 


If  you  want  additional  in- 
formation, write  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department* 
South  Dakota  State  Collef^ 
Brookings,  South  Dakota. 
•     •     • 

(Tht  MMM  axpresMod  in  Ikda  mti^ 
•f  tkt  mUkmJt 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


Worthy  Lecturers: 

Cliristmas  comes  again  to  a  weary 
world.     To  us  it  is  a  time  of  faith 
in  the  ultimate  Victory  that  we  feel 
sure   awaits   us.      It   is   also   a   time 
when  we  reflect  upon  the  rightness  of 
the  cause  for  which  we  fight.    We  be- 
come impressed  with  a  sense  of  duty 
to  see  that  the  ideals  that  are  being 
fought  for   shall  become  realities. 
This   in   a   sense    is   the   message   of 
Christmas.      The  coming  of  the 
Saviour   brought   new   hope   to  the 
hearts   of  men  nearly   two   thousand 
years  ago.    The  coming  of  Jesus  into 
the   hearts   of   men   today  would  re- 
vive us  from  the  lethargy  of  selfish- 
ness.     The    acceptance    of   his   prin- 
ciples  as  enunciated  in  the   Sermon 
on  the  Mount  is  the  only  real  hope 
men  have  for  "Peace  on  Earth."    To- 
day in  the  midst  of  war  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  only  principles 
which  can  bring  lasting  peace  either 
to  the   individual  or  to  the  nations. 
We  can  do  this  only  if  we  are  willing 
to   practice    in   our   own   lives   those 
simple  principles  of  love  and  under- 
standing   that    always    come    to    the 
fore  at  Christmas  time.    Christmas  is 
empty  and  meaningless  to  hearts  full 
of  hate,  envy  and  selfishness.    We  can 
only  honor  the  Saviour  of  men  by  a 
complete    unreserved     acceptance    of 
love  as  the  guiding  principle  in  our 
own  lives.     This  is  the  challenge  of 
the  Christmas  time.     It  is  your  op- 
portunity   as    a    leader    to    inculcate 
these  principles  into  the  daily  living 
of  your  members  so  that  yonr  Grange 
and    your    members   might    be    char- 
acterized  by    their    active   practicing 
of  the  art  of  love  in  their  daily  in- 
tercourse   with    their    fellow    beings. 
It  is  a  tremendous  challenge.     Only 
the  strong  will  be  able  to  accept  it. 


There   are  days  the  worst  thats  in 

him  is  the  master  of  the  good, 
But  at  Christmas  kindness  rules  him 

and  he  puts  himself  aside. 
And  his  petty  hates  are  vanquished 

and  his  heart  is  opened  wide. 
Oh,  I  don't  know  how  to  say  it,  but 

somehow  it  seems  to  me, 
That    as    Christmas    man    is    almost 

what  God  sent  him  here  to  be. 


CHESTER   VALLEY   GRANGE 

ARMISTICE   DAY    1944 


AT  CHRISTMAS 


A   man   is   at   his   finest   towards   the 

finish  of  the  year; 
He  is  almost  what  he  should  bo  whon 

the  Christmas  season's  here; 
When  he's   thinking   more   of   others 

than  he's  thought  the  months 

before, 
And  the  laughter  of  his  children  is  a 

joy  worth  toiling  for. 
He  is  less  a  selfish  creature  than  at 

any  other  time; 
When  the  Christmas  spirit  rules  him 

he  comes  close  to  the  siiblimo. 

When  it's   Christmas  man   is  bigger 

and  is  better  in  his  part ; 
He  is  keener  for  the  service  that   is 

prompted  by  the  heart. 
All    the   petty   thoughts   and    narrow 

seem  to  vanish  for  awhile, 
And  the  true  reward  he]s  seeking  is 

the  glory  of  a  smile. 
Then   for    others   he    is    toiling   and 

somehow  it  seems  to  me, 
That  at  Christmas  he  is  almost  what 

God  wanted  him  to  be. 

Man   is  ever   in   a   struggle   and   he's 
oft  misunderstood; 


WHAT  OF  CHRISTMAS? 

Grace  Noll  Crowell 
**What  of  Christmas  today?"  a  voice 

cries  out; 
"Can    the    old    gladness    lift    in    the 
hearts  of  men?" 
And  suddenly  clear,  our  faith  dis- 
pels all  doubts. 
And  we  turn  eagerly   to  meet  His 

day   again. 
The  Light  of  the  World  must  not, 

shall  not  grow  dim. 
Now,  more  than  ever,  are  we  need- 
ing Him! 

Needing  Him  desperately  through 
stress  and  strain 

We  are  yearning  to  find  the  help 
that  He  has  to  give; 

We  are  waiting  the  touch  of  His 
hand  that  will  heal  and  bless; 

We  are  reaching  out  for  His  guid- 
ance that  we  may  live 

Freed  from  burdens  that  we  have 
born  through  days 

Of  anguish  and  sorrow,  down 
strange,  troubled  ways. 

What    of    Christmas    today?"     0 

Hearts,  the  same 
Compassionate  Christ  waits  still  as 

the  journey's  end. 
There  is  the  same  White  Star  that 

was  set  aflame 
That  far  first  Christmas  night  .   .   . 

Go  forth  and  spend 
All    that   you    have   to    reach   Him, 

there  to  find 
The   Christ  who  came   to  save   and 

bless  mankind. 


AVe  extend  greetings  to  the  newly- 
elected    Lecturers    and    those    who 
have  been  re-elected  for  another  term. 
We  are  sure  you  will  find  your  posi- 
tion  interesting    and    the   work   very 
enriching.       Being    a    Lecturer    is    ji 
joyous    experience    because    it    opens 
many  ways  to  you  for  service.    To  be 
a    successful    Lecturer    is    a    real 
achievement.      It    will    require    devo- 
tion,  loyalty    and   love    to   the    task. 
Success    will    come    to    the    Lecturer 
who   is   enthusiastic   and   who   has    a 
desire  to  promote  the  cause  of  rural 
society.     To  fulfill  our  duty,  we  need 
to  know  what   the   Grange   is  tryinjr 
to  achieve,  we  need  to  have  a  knowl- 
edge   of    the    needs    of    our    commu- 
nities,  and   need   to   realize  our   aim 
is    to    lead    our    members    to    worth- 
while    achievements   by   developing 
their    talents    and    stimulating    their 
thinking. 


The  only  one  who  should  put  faith 
in  a  rabbit's  foot  is  a  rabbit. 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  Chester 
Valley  Grange  No.  1496,  Devau  t. 
Pa.,  the  Worthy  Steward,  R.  Banks 
Blocher,  age  17,  presented  a  talk  en- 
titled, "Armistice  Day,  1944.  It  is 
presented  in  its  entirety  herewith: 

This  year  Armistice  Day  ought  to 
be  to  everyone  everywhere  in  the 
United  States  a  day  of  solemn  reso- 
lutions to  make  the  peace  that  is 
coming  real,  true,  and  lasting. 

We  should  be  letting  our  fighting 
men  down  greatly  if  after  this  war 
we  would  allow  the  axis  nations,  Ger- 
many and  Japan  to  rearm  and  pre- 
pare for  another  war. 

In  1918  the  peace  was  signed  on 
paper"  and  that  is  all  it  consisted  of, 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  lull  in 
the  ever  challenging  tide  of  war.  It 
can  be  spoken  of  as  a  "rest"  and  a 
period  of  watchful  waiting  on  the 
part  of  Germany  and  Japan  to  pre- 
pare to  fight  the  Second  World  War 
in  which  we  are  now  engaged. 

The  World  War  ended  in  1918  but 
the  peace  was  not  signed  and  in  force 
until  1922.  Ever  since  1922  Ger- 
many has  been  planning  the  war 
which  we  are  now  fighting. 

We  can  not  let  this  happen  this 
time.  This  was  brought  home  to  me 
clearer  than  ever  the  other  evening 
when  I  attended  a  memorial  service 
in  memory  of  Sergeant  Albert  D. 
Moses,  Jr.,  who  was  killed  in  action 
on  September  22,  1944.  Albert  was 
one  of  my  close  friends  until  he  en- 
listed and  I  knew  his  willingness  to 
go  and  get  this  thing  over. 

In  helping  to  win  this  war  by 
fighting  the  enemy  on  his  own  soil 
he  gave  his  life;  he  gave  his  all  that 
America  would  continue  to  go  for- 
ward in  peace  and  of  living  and 
working  together. 

We  must  certainly  after  this  war 
is  over  not  sign  an  "artificial"  peace, 
we  can  not,  we  will  not,  I  am  sure. 
If  we  do  we  are  certainly  very  un- 
grateful for  the  sacrifice  made  on  the 
part  of  our  fighting  men,  who  have 
gone  to  give  their  country  their  all 
even  to  the  extent  of  giving  their 
lives. 

During  the  past  election  campaign 
the  politicians  have  given  much  voice 
to  this  matter.  Do  you  really  think 
it  is  a  matter  of  politics?  Oh  yes, 
they  have  made  it  so  but  do  you 
really  think  it  is?  I  don't  think  so. 
It  is  something  every  true  American 
should  consider  whether  he  is  a  Dem- 
ocrat or  a  Republican.  We  here  in 
America  are  the  only  people  in  the 
w^hole  world  who  are  really  "free"  in 
a  true  sense. 

We  have  our  congress  to  make  our 
laws,  our  congress  is  chosen  by  us 
and  if  they  do  something  that  is  not 
in  keeping  with  our  desires  we  can 
(inifkly  let   them   know  about   it. 

Will  we  want  to  risk  these  things 
by  signing  another  artificial  peace? 
I  don't  think,  furthermore,  if  we  do 
sign  this  type  of  peace  we  would  keep 
these  principles  at   all! 

Therefore,  I  want  to  bring  before 
you  now  just  what  this  ARMIS- 
TICE DAY,  1944,  means  to  us.  All 
of  us  the  nation  over. 

First:  It  means  to  each  one  of  us 
to  make  a  downright  effort  to  do  all 
we  can  in  our  small  way  to  prevent 
a  recurrence  of  what  is  happening  at 
the  present  time. 

Second:  We  must  also  make  a 
heartfelt  effort  to  see  to  it  that  our 
fighting  men  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  come  back  after  this  war 
are  given  a  fair  chance  to  an  edu- 
cation, a  job,  and  a  good  home.    This 
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at  home,  how  can  we  ever  expect  to 
iron  out  all  the  stiff  difficult  prob- 
lems  facing   our   leaders   after  peace 

comes  i 

Third:  We  must  see  to  it  this 
time  that  the  military  might  of  Ger- 
many and  Japan  are  destroyed  com- 
pletely so  that  by  no  chance  they  can 
ever  "cause  the  suffering,  the  pain 
and  the  death  that  has  come  out  of 
this  war. 

We  often  wonder  why  such  things 
have  to  be  but  here  is  one  good  an- 
swer and  it  comes  to  being  entirely 
true  in  the  light  of  what  is  happen- 
ing now. 

There  are  two  forces  always  pul- 
ling and  tugging  at  each  other;  they 
are  on  the  one  side,  good  and  on  the 
other  side  evil.  These  two  forces 
have  been  trying  to  overcome  each 
other  ever  since  the  world  was  made. 
We  can  overcome  evil  with  good  if 
we  only  try  hard  enough. 

If  after  this  war  we  can  come  to 
an  agreement  with  our  allies  on  a 
World  Peace  Plan  that  is  sound  and 
strong  and  good,  we  can  help  over- 
come this  we  call  evil.  Of  course  \ve 
can  never  wipe  evil  entirely  off  the 
face  of  the  earth,  neither  can  evil 
wipe  good  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
but  the  two  will  keep  tugging  away 
like  they  always  do  and  they  will  if 
we  don't  watch  ourselves  come  into 
an  angry  fight  again. 

But  that  is  what  we  must  do  to 
keep  evil  down,  control  it,  and  let 
good  have  the  right  of  way. 

That  is  what  our  fighting  men  are 
giving  their  lives  to  do  and  that  is 
why  we  have  been  working  harder 
than  ever  to  back  them  up  here  at 
home. 

In   closing,   I   want   to   say   that  if 

we   let    down    our   fighting   men   this 

time,  if  we  don't  keep  evil  down,  and 

if  we  don't  help  make  a  world  where 

very  man  can  live  without  fear,  we 

will   not   have  a   third   chance!     This 

one  must  work!     I  am  confident  that 

nr    leaders    who   ever    they    may  be, 

will  try  their  best  to  bring  this  about. 

We   all  must  help   in   our  little  way. 

We    must    see   to   it   that   this   awful 

thing    doesn't     happen     again.      "We 

must  see  to  it  that  our  fighting  men 

who   have   given    their  lives   can  rest 

in   peace    and    know    that    what   they 

were  fighting  for  was  not  in  vain. 

They    are   fighting     and     dying  to 

prevent   this  nation  of  the  people,  by 

the   people   and   for   the   people   fmm 

erishing   from    the   earth. 

Tlie    men    in    the   last    war   started 

the  joh  and  did  it  magnificently,  IfJ 

us   li(.iM'   and   pray   to   Almighty  God 

that    in   30  years  from   now  the  sons 

f   the  men   now  fighting  will   not  ^ 

uffering.    fighting    and    dying. 

With    the    help    of    Almighty   God. 

we    can    achieve    this    goal    of   world 

eace  which  has  been  so  costly  in  tnj 

ives    of    thousands    and    millions  oi 

Americans  and  other  free  peoples. 

Let    us    renew    our    pledge    to  help 
in  every  way  possible  to  achieve  thi? 
goal  and  bring  about  lasting  and  et>' 
during  peace  to  the  rest  of  the  world- 
Let    us    liope    that    it    will    never  ^ 
necessary    to    call     upon     our    brate 
peoples  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to  bri"? 
an    end    to    international    evil.     1^' 
us   renew   that   pledge   now  and  k^f 
it  until  the  peace  of  the  world  is  ^ 
cure.      In   keeping  and   renewing  tn^ 
pledge     that     we     have     just     spokf'' 
about  we  must  find  the  answer  in  one 
word— KKDKDICATION. 

What  kind  of  a  memorial  are  ^* 
going  to  erect  after  this  war  is  ov<^ 
to  those  who  have  given  so  n^^^^^.  f, 
us.  Large  monuments,  large  si*  _ 
of  bronze  and  stone  with  their  nana. 


Ul    uruiicv    ttiiu    Bi/Uiic;    wim    m^**    —^   . 

cHLioii,  a  jun,  «..u  a  *^wu^  i.w.i.c^.     x...o  cngravcd  thereon.     We  can  ce'**lj|^j 

is  very  important  and  don't  think  it   give   them    a   greater   memorial  tri» 

isn't  1    For  if  we  are  in  eruption  here  |  this.      A    great    memorial    is   in  ^" 


one  word  "REDEDICATION."  Re- 
dedication  in  the  cause  of  peace,  re- 
dedication  in  the  cause  of  moral  law, 
rededication   to  freedom. 

We  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
those  who  have  gone  on  into  the 
great  unseen  beyond  in  the  service  of 
their  country,  those  who  have  fought 
and  died  for  free  government,  free 
speech,  freedom  from  fear  and  want. 

Rededication  is  the  greatest  me- 
morial we  can  give  those  who  have 
gone  on  for  the  good  of  their  coun- 
try in  this  war,  the  First  World  War 
and  in  all  wars  in  which  we  have 
taken  part  to  protect  our  land;  and 
to  bring  to  us  here  in  America,  the 
freedom  we  hold  so  dear  and  to  enjoy 
that  freedom  which  is  so  sacred  to 
us  all.  Let  us,  with  the  help  of  God, 
rededicate  ourselves  this  Armistice 
Day,  1944,  so  that  this  freedom  will 
be  held  FOREVER. 


9  MEMBERS  OF  4-H  DAIRY 
CLUBS  TO  WIN  WAR  BONDS 

A.  L.  Baker 

Nine  boys  or  girls  in  4-H  dairy 
clubs  will  receive  war  bonds  as  prizes 
for  all-around  dairy  club  work. 

The  state-wide  contest,  closing  De- 
cember 1,  is  sponsdi'ed  jointly  by  the 
Interstate  Milk  Producers  Co-opera- 
tive, the  Dairymen's  League,  and  the 
Pittsburgh  Dairy  Council  to  encour- 
age dairy  work  in  4-H  Clubs. 

This  year's  contest,  similar  to  the 
one  conducted  last  year,  will  have 
nine  winners  chosen  by  State  4-H 
club  leaders.  The  contest  is  open  to 
first-year  calf  club,  second-year  hei- 
fer club,  and  third-year  dairy  pro- 
duction club  members  and  is  based 
on  work  done  during  1944. 

Awards  will  be  based  on  general 
4-H  activity,  records  completed  by 
the  member,  and  general  dairy  knowl- 
edge applied  in  practices  on  the  home 
farm. 

Last  year's  winners  included :  Rus- 
sell Orner,  Clearfield  county;  Eu- 
gene Harding,  Jefferson  county ; 
Clyde  Stetler,  Jr.,  Snyder  county; 
Raymond  Gross,  Bucks  county;  J. 
Paul  Wrightstone,  Jr.,  Cumberland 
county;  Charles  T.  Wollaston,  Ches- 
ter county;  Robert  Oellig,  Dauphin 
county;  Mary  B.  Witmer,  Lancaster 
county,  and  Geraldine  Hindenbach, 
Northampton  county. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


ture  crop  ready  for  use  by  June  1.  A 
second  seeding  should  be  made  from 
June  15  to  July  1  for  fall  pasture. 

While  this  doesn't  make  feed  avail- 
able immediately,  planning  ahead  is 
part  of  good  farm  management. 


PUREBRED   BULLS   IMPROVE 
PRODUCTION  OF  OFFSPRING 

R.  R.  Welch 

Records  of  a  recent  test  made  in 
three  Pennsylvania  counties  show- 
that  in  a  single  lactation  period,  reg- 
istered dairy  bulls  improved  the  milk 
and  butterfat  production  of  their 
daughters.  The  tests  were  made  with 
14  bulls  from  the  U.  S.  Experimental 
Farm  of  the  Bureau  of  Dairy  Indus- 
try, Beltsville,  Md.,  in  dairy  herd  im- 
provement associations  of  Tioga, 
Perry  and  Clearfield  counties. 

Extensive  study  of  the  transmitting 
abilities  of  the  bulls  to  improve  the 
productive  ability  of  their  offspring 
was  made,  using  10  registered  Jersey 
and  4  registered  Holstein  bulls. 

Total  production  records  for  both 
groups  revealed  that  139  daughters 
produced  over  100,000  pounds  addi- 
tional milk  and  5,590  pounds  of  but- 
terfat than  their  dams,  during  one 
lactation  period. 


For  tractors  in  service,  lighter 
grades  of  oil  and  winter  grades  of 
lubricants  should  replace  the  heavier 
grades.  If  tires  are  filled  with  water, 
they  should  be  drained  and  re-filled 
with  a  calcium  chloride  solution  to 
prevent  freezing.  Tires  in  storage 
should  not  support  the  weight  of  the 
tractor  and  should  be  clean  of  all  oil 
and  grease,  remind  extension  agri- 
cultural engineers  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College. 

Storage  batteries,  ignition  systems, 
belt  drives  and  other  parts  require 
special  winter  service,  according  to 
directions  of  manufacturers. 


Yields  of  Pennsylvania  potatoes 
vary  greatly,  some  growers  reporting 
good  crops  and  others  near  failure. 
October  weather  was  favorable  for 
harvesting  and  in  some  localities  dig- 
ging was  about  completed  by  Novem- 
ber 1,  the  date  of  the  last  survey. 

Drought  held  down  the  size  of  po- 
tatoes this  year.  Largely  on  account 
of  so  many  small  tubers,  growers 
estimated  that  70  per  cent  of  the  crop 
will  grade  U.  S.  No.  1.  The  Potter 
County  plateau  area  harvested  a 
heavy  crop  of  smooth,  good  quality 
potatoes.  In  western  counties  the 
October  rains  developed  many  over- 
sized poatoes.  In  the  southeastern 
drought  area  the  rains  brought  no 
second  growth  which  caused  tubers 
to  take  on  irregular  shape  and  cut 
down  the  percentage  of  top  grade  po- 
tatoes. 


PLAN  TO  ROTATE 

PASTURE   FOR   PIGS 

L.   C.  Madison 

Because  feed  is  short  and  high  in 
price,  pasture  for  pigs  becomes  doub- 
ly important.  This  is  a  good  time  to 
plan  for  pasture  rotation. 

Fields  can  be  arranged,  and  if 
fences  are  not  already  in  place,  fenc- 
ing material  can  be  obtained  and  the 
♦enclosures  built  during  the  slack  \vm- 
ter  periods. 

To  get  the  maximum  value  from 
hog  pastures,  the  county  agent  sug- 
gests a  pasture  rotation  program, 
l^his  provides  saving  in  feed,  and 
protects  the  animals  from  parasites 
hy  raising  them  under  clean,  sani- 
tary conditions. 

Legume  pastures  such  as  clover 
J'hI  alfalfa  have  been  found  most  ef- 
ipctive  because  they  furnish  forage 
"ifi:h  in  protein  over  a  long  season. 

Farmers  are  reminded  that  if  pas- 
ture rotation  is  planned  now,  clover 
2^"  alfalfa  can  be  seeded  next  spring. 
Ihese  pastures  will  be  ready  for  use 
^"  the  spring  of  1946.  If  a  legume 
^fop  is  not  available  for  pasture  for 
the  1945  season,  small  grain,  such  as 
^heat  or  rye,  planted  this  fall  can  be 
^aed  as  early  spring  pasture.  Dwarf 
J'^ssex  rape  seeded  about  oat-planting 
"me  in  the  spring  will  provide  a  pas- 


START  PRUNING  HARDY 

ORCHARD  TREES  FIRST 

J.  LuPTON  Mecartsey 

Because  of  the  labor  shortage, 
many  orchardists  are  planning  to 
start  their  pruning  operations  earlier 
this  year. 

Although  fall  pruning  involves 
some  hazards  from  winter  injury,  an 
early  start  will  be  necessary  to  com- 
plete pruning  in  large  orchards  be- 
fore spring.  Trees  pruned  in  the  fall 
may  not  attain  their  normal  degree 
of  hardiness.  Confining  early  work 
to  the  more  hardy  trees  will  reduce 
losses  from  winter  killing. 

Apple  and  pear  trees  are  the  hard- 
iest of  the  fruits,  with  plums  and 
sour  cherries  next  in  line.  Because 
peach  and  cherry  trees  are  most  ten- 
der, their  pruning  should  be  delayed 
until   after  February   15,  he  says. 

Trees  which  produced  heavily  this 
year  are  more  tender  than  those 
which  failed  to  produce  well,  and  this 
should  be  observed  in  pruning  opera- 
tions. Earliest  pruning  should  be 
confined  to  those  trees  in  protected 
locations  wherever  possible. 

Pruning  should  be  started  after  the 
leaf  fall  nears  completion.  In  order 
to  get  an  efficient  pruning  operation 
throughout  the  orchards  this  year,  it 
should  be  well  planned. 


TRACTORS  NEED  CARE 

FOR  WINTER  STORAGE 

R.  J.  McCall 

To  get  the  best  service  from  farm 
tractors,  they  need  special  attention 
now  that  freezing  weather  is  due. 
Whether  the  tractor  is  to  be  stored 
for  the  winter  months  or  continued  in 
operation,  it  should  be  serviced  now. 

The  cooling  system  and  lubrication 
are  major  items  in  servicing  tractors 
for  cold  weather.  Radiators  should 
be  thoroughly  flushed,  tested  for 
leaks,  and  all  water  pump,  gasket, 
and  hose  connections  inspected.  Ethy- 
lene glycol  solution  of  proper  density 
is  recommended  rather  than  alcohol 
as  anti-freeze  in  heavy  duty  engine 
cooling  systems. 


CHESTER  CO.  LEADS  IN 

LIVESTOCK,    CHICKENS 

Chester  County  ranks  first  in  the 
state  in  the  value  of  livestock  and 
chickens  per  farm,  according  to  rec- 
ords of  the  Federal-State  Crop  Re- 
porting Service,  Pennsylvania  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Although  Lancaster  ranks  fourth 
in  value  per  farm  it  stands  first  in 
total  value  by  counties.  The  five 
highest  ranking  counties  for  1943  are 
as  follows: 

Value  of  livestock  and  chickens  per 
farm — C  h  e  s  t  e  r,    $2,()13  ;     Susque- 
hanna,  $2,560 ;     Lebanon,   $2,465 ; 
Lancaster,   $2,395;     and   Wayne,   $2,- 
269. 

Total  value  of  livestock  and  chick- 
ens by  counties — Lancaster,  $20,244,- 
070;  Chester,  $11,209,460;  York, 
$10,650,760;  Berks,  $10,200,610;  and 
Bradford,  $8,711,580. 


PA.  POTATO  CROP 

IMPORTANT   ITEM 

liSf  FOOD  BASKET 

With  the  1944  national  potato  crop 
totaling  approximately  77  million 
bushels  less  than  last  year,  and  the 
Pennsylvania  crop  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion bushels  greater  than  that  of 
1943,  the  current  Keystone  crop  be- 
comes  an  important  item  in  the 
state's  wartime  food  basket. 

October  rains  helped  to  add  size 
to  the  Pennsylvania  crop.  On  Oc- 
tober 1  the  production  of  potatoes 
was  estimated  at  18,645,000  bushels 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting 
Service,  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Favorable  weather  condi- 
tions boosted  the  yield  per  acre  dur- 
ing the  month  from  113  to  116  bush- 
els. By  November  1  total  production 
from  the  state's  165,000  potato  acre- 
age was  estimated  at  19,140,000  bush- 
els, a  gain  of  close  to  half  a  million 
bushels.  At  current  support  prices 
for  top  grade  potatoes  this  gain  alone 
should  net  growers  an  increase  of 
more  than  $1,000,000,  according  to 
estimates. 

National  production  of  potatoes 
last  year  was  in  excess  of  needs,  and 
this  year  acreages  were  reduced.  In 
Pennsylvania  the  reduction  amounted 
to  11,000  acres,  or  6  per  cent  below 
the  176,000  acres  harvested  in  1943. 
Pennsylvania  and  California  are  the 
only  leading  late  potato  growing 
states  to  show  an  increase  in  produc- 
tion this  year  over  last.  The  Maine 
crop  of  58,025,000  bushels  is  about 
15  million  bushels  less  than  that  of 
1943. 

November  1  estimates  place  Penn- 
sylvania sixth  among  all  the  states  in 
late  potato  production,  only  110,000 
bushels  below  Michigan  which  is  in 
fifth  place. 


SEED  POTATOES  MAY  BE 

STORED  WELL   IN  PITS 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Many  farmers  do  not  have  storage 
for  potatoes  which  can  be  kept  at 
sufficiently  low  temperature  and  high 
humidity  to  prevent  serious  sprout- 
ing and  deterioration  before  spring. 
Where  homegrown  stocks  are  to  be 
kept  over  for  planting,  good  storage 
is  vitally  important. 

Firm,  unsprouted  seed  gives  better 
stands,  more  vigorous  plants,  and 
often  increases  in  yield,  up  to  60 
bushels  per  acre,  compared  to  seed 
which  has  been  poorly  stored. 

Pitting  potatoes  is  an  old,  and  well- 
tried  practice.  Where  properly  done 
there  is  no  danger  of  freezing  and  the 
tubers  can  be  kept  in  a  firm,  dormant 
condition  until  well  into  May.  No 
special  equipment  is  required  and  the 
labor  needed  is  not  excessive. 

The  first  important  point  is  to  wait 
until  the  potatoes  and  the  soil  are  as 
cold  as  it  is  safe  to  have  them,  since 
the  tubers  will  stay  at  the  tempera- 
ture at  which  they  are  buried.  If 
warm  potatoes  are  put  into  warm 
ground  right  after  digging,  they  will 
soon  start  to  sprout  and  heat  and  be 
ruined  long  before  spring. 

Extension  agronomists  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  College  suggest  that 
the  easiest  pit  to  handle  is  one  which 
is  narrow,  not  much  over  4  or  5  feet 
wide,  6  to  10  inches  deep  and  as  long 
as  necessary.  Much  of  the  soil  from 
such  a  pit  can  be  plowed  out.  The 
remaining  soil,  loosened  with  the 
plow,  can  be  shoveled  or  scooped  out. 

The  potatoes  are  piled  in  until  they 
start  to  roll  out  of  the  pit.  Next  a 
layer  of  straw,  10  or  12  inches  thick, 
is  spread  evenly  over  the  potatoes. 
This  is  covered  with  about  3  inches 
of  soil.  On  top  of  this  is  evenly 
spread  another  foot  of  straw  and  the 
whole  covered  with  about  6  inches  of 
soil.  A  single  layer  of  straw  and  soil 
is  not  sufficient  to  prevent  freezing 
in  long,  cold  spells,  nor  will  it  keep 
the  potatoes  at  the  desired  low  tem- 
perature into  the  late  spring. 

The  straw  should  be  well  drawn 
out  from  the  sides  of  the  pit  at  the 
ground  line  to  prevent  frost  from 
entering  through  the  undisturbed  soil. 
Water  will  not  lie  in  the  bottom  of 
the  pit  if  the  pit  is  run  up  the  slope 
of  the  ground. 

If  the  potatoes  are  cold  when  put 
in,  no  ventilators  are  needed  in  a 
narrow  pit.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
watch  the  covering  for  a  few  weeks 
and  to  fill  cracks  caused  by  the  set- 
tling of  the  straw. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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.1  'Viiiyliwia" 


'CfOiJ  so  loved  i/ie  cuorldtAa/Ae 
^avehia  onb/  beyottenSon—Jbhnd:l6 

Qnder  the  lights  andthe 
trees  and  the  song  ^^^ 
%^^  f\nd  the  gifts  and  the  joy 
that  to  ehristnias  belong. 
Under  it  all  what  cadences 
i^:^<i "  f  ;5;  i^^^-^t^iTirr  run '  - 

od^  so  loved  --  that  ^ 
he  gave  - 


^ 


his^Sbn!.-^:-;;, 


■ 


'^'«a*^VJ«'~^># 


■'^■i»i'ff  i,^^- 


The  National  Grange  Favors 

REVISION  of  Lend-Lease  act  to  prevent  its  use  for  non-war  purposes. 
Modification  of  World  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Development 
'    to  give  chief  lenders  greater  control,  and  elimination  of  International 
Monetary  Fund,  because  it  could  be  handled  by  the  bank  itself. 
Termination  of  daylight  saving. 

An  amendment  to  divide  the  electoral  vote  within  the  states  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  line  with  the  popular  vote. 

Provision  for  use  of  patents  determined  to  be  withheld  from  the  market 

against  best  public  interest. 

Continuation  of  appropriations  to  help  alleviate  farm  labor  shortage. 

Conferences  between  agriculture,  industry  and  labor  for  discussion  of 
problems  affecting  both  and  in  the  interests  of  national  welfare. 

Action  to  eliminate  abuses  in  mainpulation  of  prices  and  weights  in 
marketing  of  hogs  or  other  products. 

Extension  of  rural  electrification  as  rapidly  as  practical  with  contmued 

support  of  the  R.  E.  A. 

Improvement  of  rural  schools  where  they  are  below  reasonable  Amer- 
ican standards,  and  development  of  youth  leadership  training. 

Social  Security  for  farmers  and  farm  workers. 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  deny  citizenship  to  children  of  persons 

ineligible  for  citizenship. 

Continuation  of  a  Congressional  committee  to  investigate  un-American 

activities. 

Development  of  voluntary  rural  health  and  hospitalization  programs. 

Termination  of  rebates  on  government  shipping  on  ^nd-grant  railroads. 

Simplification  of  income  tax  returns. 

Agencies  established  by  Congress  to  provide  Congress  with  accurate 
information    on    current    expenditures    and    disposal    of    government    prop- 

ert  ies. 

Appropriations  to  pay  expenses  of  OPA  Advisory  Committee  so  that 

no  major  group  may  be  barred  to  from  participating. 

Production  control  for  tobacco,  together  with  support  prices. 

Fornuilation  of  a  program  for  cotton  based  on  soil  conservation,  gOT- 
ernment  loans,  support  prices,  and  export  policy  during  the  period  neces- 
sary to  bring  cotton  production  into  adjustment  with  domestic  and  foreign 

outlets. 

All    projects    involving    irrigation,    reclamation,    and    development    of 

power  projects  be  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Federal  aid  for  liighways  apportioned  on  the  basis  of  one-third  popu- 
lation, one-third  post  road,  and  one-third  main  roads. 

Strong  supi)ort  for  clean  pictures  and  literature. 

Vocational   training  for  youth. 


\ND  Joseph  also  went  up  from  Galilee,  out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth, 
/\    into  Judaea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called  Bethlehem: 
{because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David:)     To  be 
taxed  with  Mary  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child. 

And  so  it  was,  that,  while  they  were  there,  the  days  were  accom- 
plished that  she  should  be  delivered.  And  she  brought  forth  her  first- 
born son.  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him  in  a 
manger:    because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night.   And,  lo.  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them: 
and  they  were  sore  afraid.    And  the  angel  said  unto  them.  Fear  not  :^ 
for.  behold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy.  which  shall  be  to 
all  people.   For  unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Sav- 
tour.  which  is  Christ  the  Lord.    And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you: 
Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped  in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger. 
And  suddenly  there  was  with  the  angel  a  multitude  of  the  heav- 
enly host  praising  God,  and  saying.  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men. 

And  it  came  to  pass,  as  the  angels  were  gone  away  from  them  into 
heaven,  the  shepherds  said  one  to  another.  Let  us  now  go  even  unto 
Bethlehem,  and  see  this  thing  which  is  come  to  pass,  which  the  Lord 
hath  made  known  unto  us.  And  they  came  with  haste,  and  found 
Mary,  and  Joseph,  and  the  babe  lying  in  a  manger.  And  when  they 
had  seen  it,  they  made  known  abroad  the  saying  which  was  told  them 
concerning  this  child. 

And  all  they  that  heard  it  wondered  at  those  things  which  were 
told  them  by  the  Shepherds.  But  Mary  kept  all  these  things,  and  pon- 
dered them  in  her  heart.  And  the  shepherds  returned,  glorifying  and 
praising  God  for  all  the  things  that  they  had  heard  and  seen,  as  it  was 
told  unto  them. — Rom.  2:  4-20. 


The  Grange  Opposes: 
A   federal   sales   tax. 
Freight   rate  increases. 
Inter-state    trade   barriers. 
Subsidies  in  lieu  of  fair  prices. 
Automobile  use  taxes  and  federal  gasoline  taxes  as  invasion  of  statei 

rights. 

National  control   of  insurance. 

Kfiorts  to  bottle  up  sale  of  public  power. 


■   ^ 


The  National  Grange  Adopts  a 
Grange  Platform  for  Agriculture 

ACRICFLTFKK  and  rural  people  pledge  continued  maximum  effort  fd 
/■^    winning  the  war. 

Permanent  world  peace  is  of  paramount  importance.  Steps  to 
include  (a)  an  effectively  implemented  organization  of  sovereign  states,  in- 
including  a  World  Court,  with  Congress  retaining  the  right  to  declare  war; 
(b)  development  of  international  trade  on  an  equitable  basis;  (c)  rehabili- 
tation of  productive  industry  in  devastated  land. 

The   continued   prosperity   of   America   depends   upon    an   economy  o^ 
plenty    shared    equitably    between    agriculture,    industry    and    labor.      The 
American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the  American  market  to  the  extent  of  nij 
ability  to  supply  it  and  should  share  the  American  standard  of  living  wit 
other  groups. 

It  is  recognized  that  agriculture  in  war-time  has  stepped  up  production 
beyond  normal  demands  for  its  products.  The  price-ceiling  structure  biU 
prevented  building  reserves  to  tide  over  price  declines,  so  it  is  a  nationa 
obligation  to  avert  losses  which  lead  to  national  depression  by  a  realistic 
program  for  meeting  the  surplus  problem. 

Support  prices  should  be  used  to  insure  needed  production  and  preveo 
collapse  due  to  temporarily  glutted  markets.     Marketing  agreements  shou 
also  be  used  to  maintain   average  parity  for  those   crops  with  occasion* 
or  regional  surpluses. 
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On  those  crops  with  exportable  surpluses  a  two-price  system  offers  a 
simple  way  to  obtain  parity  of  income  for  agriculture  without  taking  money 
from  the  public  treasury.  The  consumer  would  pay  a  price  that  would 
reflect  parity  on  that  portion  of  the  crop  consumed  at  home.  Each  farmer 
would  be  free  to  determine  the  extent  to  which  he  would  produce  for  the 
world  market  at  world  prices. 

The  obsolete  parity  formula  by  which  farmers'  prices  are  measured 
should  be  modernized,  and  it  should  include  farmers'  labor  costs. 

Taxes  should  be  maintained  at  high  levels  during  the  war  to  help  pay 
the  cost  of  the  war  from  current  revenues  and  to  help  prevent  inflation. 
Taxes  should  not  be  used  as  a  means  of  conducting  social  reforms  or  for 
discrimination  against  any  form  of  business,  including  co-operatives. 

Necessity  of  certain  controls  to  avoid  inflation  is  recognized,  but  they 
sliould  be  relaxed  as  soon  as  possible. 

Co-operatives  are  a  means  by  which  individual  farmers  in  the  exercise 
of  private  enterprise  pool  their  efforts  for  economy  and  efficiency,  which 
i>  of  benefit  to  farmer  and  consumer  alike.  Co-operatives  should  be  encour- 
aged and  protected  from  unjust  attacks,  including  unfair  taxes  and  dis- 
criminatory legislation. 

A  dependable  system  of  sound  credit  should  be  administered  co-opera- 
tively, with  government  supervision  in  the  hands  of  a  bi-partisan  board. 
Crop  insurance  should  be  developed  on  a  practical  basis. 

Agriculture  should  assume  its  responsibility  in  planning  for  the  post- 
war period. 


NATIONAL  MASTER  GOSS 

(Concluded  from  page  k-) 
holders,  a  comparatively  few  benefit 
and  total  purchases  are  increased  but 
little. 

Where  retail  prices  and  dividends 
are  maintained  and  the  saving  paid 
out  in  higher  wages,  the  purchasing 
power  is  only  slightly  increased  and 
full  production  cannot  be  maintained. 

'Assuming  that  the  selling  prices 
are  reduced  sufficiently  to  off-set  all 
the  savings  resulting  from  100  per 
cent  production,  all  consumers  bene- 
fit and  are  able  to  buy  more  freely," 
Goss  said.  "This  reduction  in  selling 
price  is  tantamount  to  an  increase  in 
national  income,  and  it  is  this  income 
which  maintains  production. 

"If  industry  and  trade  will  hold 
their  net  margins  to  reasonable  levels 
by  reducing  selling  prices  as  low  as 
possible,  and  if  labor  will  help  reduce 
costs  by  operating  at  maximum  effi- 
ciency, we  will  have  the  key  to  the 
problem  of  an  economy  of  plenty,"  he 
asiserted. 

Social  Security  for  Farmers 
Goss  urged  that  careful  considera- 
tion be  given   to  the  advisability  of 
the   extension    of    social    security    to 
farmers  and  farm  workers. 

''We  are  paying  our  share  of  the  bill 
and  getting  none  of  the  benefits,"  he 
snid. 

'Tear  by  year  it  is  becoming  more 
apparent  that  the  best  labor  will  seek 
industrial  employment  where  it  can 
Ituild  up  a  retirement  fund  and  that 
iiirriculture  will  increasingly  suffer 
fri^m  labor  shortage  and  be  compelled 
to  take  the  leavings." 

Credit:     Curse  or  Blessing? 

Ihe  time  has  come  for  re-establish- 
T'S:  our  farm  credit  structure  on  a 
sound  basis,  Goss  said.  The  present 
system  he  criticized  by  inference  as 
a  hodge-podge  of  many  agencies  dupli- 
cating and  often  conflicting  with  each 
"thor. 

"Credit  wisely  extended  to  enable 
tlip  borrower  to  increase  his  earning 
capacity  is  a  blessing.  Credit  un- 
^■'''ely  extended,  which  ties  the  bor- 
r(»wer  to  a  debt  he  cannot  meet  or  an 
interest  load  which  he  cannot  carry, 
^^  a  curse,"  Goss  said. 

Over  the  long  pull,  he  said,  farmers 
^'•11  be  served  best  by  a  farmer-owned, 
farmer-controlled  co-operative  credit 
^v^tem  which  is  not  dependetit  upon 
P'^litics  for  its  source  of  fnnds. 

*'To  assure  the  maximum  of  free- 
noin  from  political  pressure,  the  sys- 
tem should  be  under  the  supervision 


of  an  independent  bi-partisan  board," 
he  said,  "The  board  should  have  su- 
pervision over  all  the  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment dealing  directly  or  indirectly 
with  farm  credit. 

"Congress  has  been  toying  first 
with  one  phase  of  the  problem  and 
then  another.  The  time  has  come  to 
straighten  out  the  whole  mixup.  An 
ample  appropriation  should  be  pro- 
vided for  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  whole  question,  to  the  end  that  a 
complete  credit  code  may  be  promptly 
enacted,"  Goss  said.  "There  should 
be  no  further  delay." 


Think  that  day  lost,  whose  low  de- 
scending sun  views  from  thy  hand  no 
worthy  action  done. — Anon. 


RED  CROSS  PLANS  CHRISTMAS 
FOR  SERVICEMEN  OVERSEAS 

With  millions  of  American  men 
and  women  in  uniform  again  spend- 
ing Christmas  far  from  their  native 
hearths,  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
doing  everything  possible  to  provide 
them  with  a  real  old-fashioned  holi- 
day season. 

Every  Red  Cross  club  and  rest 
home  is  planning  on  roast  turkey, 
baked  ham,  cranberries,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, mince  pie,  plum  pudding,  and 
all  the  other  goodies  which  char- 
acterize our  Christmas  dinner.  Old- 
fashioned  red  and  green  decorations 
will  festoon  recreation  centers  and, 
wherever  available,  evergreen  trees 
will  be  trimmed  to  form  a  center  of 
festivities.  Though  parties  and 
dances  loom  large  in  the  seasonal 
program,  appropriate  religious  serv- 
ices for  both  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  will  mark  Red  Cross  activities 
everywhere. 

Particular  pains  are  being  taken  to 
provide  Yuletide  festivities  in  all  hos- 
pitals. Red  Cross  volunteers  this 
past  summer  packed  more  than  1,- 
250,000  individual  gift  boxes,  and 
these  will  be  distributed  by  Red  Cross 
hospital  workers  on  Christmas  Day 
to  patients  in  overseas  hospitals, 
aboard  hospital  ships,  trains  and 
planes.  Singing  of  Christmas  carols 
will  be  specially  emphasized  in  hos- 
pital wards  and  elsewhere,  while  in 
hospital  recreation  halls  not  only  will 
Christmas  carols  be  sung,  but  sea- 
sonal parties  and  dances  will  be  held 
for  convalescent  patients.  Appropri- 
ate decorations  are  being  provided  for 
these  events  from  some  5,300  decora- 
tion kits  which  the  Red  Cross  has 
sent  overseas.  Of  these  kits  800  were 
provided  by  Junior  Red  Cross  mem- 
bers. 

In  making  preparations  for  the 
holiday  season  American  and  United 


Nations  prisoners  of  war  held  by 
Axis  countries  were  not  overlooked. 
Realizing  the  tremendous  problem  of 
transportation  and  distribution,  the 
Red  Cross  early  last  summer  packed 
and  sent  76,000  special  Christmas 
parcels,  "appropriately  wrapped  in 
holiday  paper,  for  distribution,  one  to 
each  American  prisoner  of  war  and 
civilian  internee  held  in  Europe. 
Thousands  of  Red  Cross  standard 
food  packages  were  also  shipped  for 
distribution  to  United  Nations  pris- 
oners of  war,  either  shortly  before 
or  during  the  holiday  season.  Al- 
though these  food  parcels  are  packed 
by  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
transported  for  distribution  through 
the  International  Red  Cross  Com- 
mittee, they  are  paid  for  by  the  Army 
and  Navy,  by  Lend-Lease,  and  by 
foreign  governments  and  relief  agen- 
cies. 

At  home.  Red  Cross  plans  for  a 
merry  Christmas  for  our  service  men 
and  women  are  equally  extensive. 
Gray  Ladies  have  already  made  their 
preparations  for  parties  in  the  rec- 
reation halls  of  Army  and  Navy  hos- 
pitals, and  are  planning  on  trimming 
trees  in  many  wards  and  distributing 
Christmas  stockings.  They  are  al- 
ready casting  their  eyes  about  for  the 
most  suitable  men  in  the  hospitals  to 
pinch-hit  for  Santa  Claus. 

Red  Cross  Canteen  Corps  members 
in  many  chapter  areas  are  planning 
to  serve  roast  turkey,  plum  pudding, 
baked  ham,  and  all  other  necessary 
trimmings  for  a  complete  Christmas 
dinner  for  servicemen  in  the  United 
States  who  are  away  from  home  on 
this  day  of  days.  Troops  in  transit 
will  meet  a  home  atmosphere  in  rail- 
road canteens.  At  ports  of  embarka- 
tion servicemen  will  receive  refresh- 
ments and  greetings  from  Red  Cross 
Canteen  Corps  members,  while  in- 
coming ambulance  planes  will  be  met 
by  volunteers  with  refreshments. 


// 


Pulpwood  Cutting  Family^^  Gets  ^^Thank  You^^  Saw 


Mrs.  John  Jewell,  of  Leniin;;ton,  Vt.,  and  iter  son, 
Robert  try  out  their  new  rhain  saw  presented  to  them 
recently  by  Walter  D.  Fuller,  chairman  of  the  Peri- 
odical  Publishers  National  Committee,  for  their  out- 
•tanding  record  in  pulpwood  cutting.  Mrs.  Jewell  and 


Riehardaon  Studio 
iter  three  sons  cut  200  cords  of  pulpwood  last  win* 
ter  after  her  husband*!  leg  waa  crushed  by  a  lra» 
lor.  Most  of  it  was  spruce,  fir  and  hemlock  —  th« 
long-Abre  pulpwood  most  in  demand  In  the  NortW> 
east. 


J;, 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Cbairmam,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum- 
baugh.  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal. 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furmaa  Gyger, 
Kimberton. 


WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


THE  GRACE  OF  GRATITUDE 

We  hear  frequently  of  the  art  of 
giving  and  of  the  fine  generous  spirit 
that  so  enriches  a  gift.  But  warm 
gratitude,  about  which  too  little  is 
said,  just  as  truly  enhances  the  gift. 
For  the  anxious  eyes  of  the  giver  see 
the  gift  shrink  in  value  as  the  recip- 
ient opens  it  and  admires  it  politely 
but  sparingly.  But  when  there  is  a 
warmth  in  the  thanks,  a  sincerity  of 
appreciation,  then  the  giver  is  amply 
repaid  for  all  the  work  and  time  and 
thought  he  put  in  the  making  or  the 
selection  of  the  gift. 


COME,  LET  US  BE  JOYFUL 

In  spite  of  the  commercialization 
of  Christmas  we  still  cling  to  the 
idea  of  Christmastide  as  a  very  spe- 
cial and  joyous  season.  Then,  still 
believing  this,  we  work  ourselves  in- 
to a  "ready  to  drop"  state  in  which 
we  can  not  enjoy  the  Christmas  sea- 
son ourselves  nor  enter  fully  into  the 
gay  spirit  of  our  families.  Christ- 
mas gifts,  the  tree,  the  dinner,  every- 
thing connected  with  this  glad  Yule- 
tide  just  adds  to  our  burden.  By 
Christmas  day  we  are  in  a  fog  where 
we  smile  automatically,  «jest  feebly, 
droop  noticeably,  and  at  night  retire 
with  a  sincere  "Thank  goodness,  it's 


denly  face  to  face,  John  and  Mary 
said  almost  together,  "We  cannot,  we 
dare  not,  let  this  Christmas  go  by 
without  making  it  as  merry  as  we 
can — for  the  children,  for  ourselves!" 

But  how^  They  found  a  way,  be- 
cause love  always  does  find  a  way! 

It  was  strange  how  their  will  to  be 
of  good  cheer  led  them  to  the  discov- 
ery of  so  many  simple  things,  with- 
out price,  that  were  good  material  for 
making  Christmas  merry, — t  heir 
home,  of  course,  and  the  love  that 
dwelt  in  it;  also  understanding  of  the 
drama  of  sacrifice  and  real  heroism 
that  had  been  played  in  that  home 
through  the  months.  But  more, — the 
will  to  be  of  good  cheer  quickened 
their  ingenuity!  How  they  flew 
about  the  tasks  of  fashioning  this 
and  that  out  of  little  or  nothing! 

Christmas  came,  Christmas  went, 
and  between  the  coming  and  going 
there  was  joy  in  that  home — simple 
joy,  it's  true,  but  joy. 

The  first  Christmas  was  a  sign  of 
what  Christmas  should  be — m  a  d  e 
mostly  of  love  and  a  will  to  find  good 
cheer.  We  dare  not  neglect  to  let 
any  Christmas  go  by  without  making 
it  as  merry  as  we  can — for  the  chil- 
dren, for  o  u  r  s  e  1  V  e  s. — From  The 
Farmer's  Wife. 


)> 


over 

That    seems    such     a    desecration, 
doesn't  it,  of  all  our  lovely,  youthful 
memories  of  Christmas?     Maybe  our 
parents,  too,  wore  themselves  out  to 
make  Christmas  for  us  the  beautiful 
memory  that  it  is.     But  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  is  a  thing  that  grows  as  it 
is  shared,  so  can't  the  season  be  a  joy- 
ous one  for  old  and  young  alike?  For 
one  of  the  nicest  things  about  those 
remembered  Christmases  was  the  "to- 
getherness" of  the  family.     This  year 
many  families  are  not  together  actu- 
ally, but  surely  every  son  or  daugh- 
ter in  service  on  Christmas  eve  will 
be   thinking  of  the  family  group   on 
other     Christmases.       And     for     our 
young    folks    at    home    let    us    build 
more  such  memories  that  will  enrich 
their  lives.     Let's  just  leave  a  speck 
of  dust  in  the  corner  until  the  week 
after  Christmas  and  let's  do  all  the 
gay  glad  things  with  our  families  and 
with  our  neighbors  and  friends  that 
will  warm  our  hearts  now  and  when 
remembered  in  years  to  come. 


^JC^IDE   RANGE   IN  VARIETY 

OF  HOMEMADE  GIFTS 


Alice  F.  Brinton 
Homemade     Christmas     gifts 


are 


1! 


WHAT  MAKES  A 

MERRY  CHRISTMAS? 

What  do  we  need  to  make  a  Merry 
Christmas?  Is  it  money  to  spend,  or 
can  we  make  it  of  something  else  that 
all  of  us  can  more  easily  spare? 

In  years  gone  by  we  knew  a  cer- 
tain John  and  Mary  who  got  to 
thinking  that  money  means  every- 
thing— even  to  the  making  of  a  Merry 
Christmas.  So  when  there  came  a 
December  when  money  was  scarce 
with  them,  they  agreed  one  night, 
after  the  children  had  been  put  to 
bed,  that  there  should  be  no  Merry 
Christmas  for  their  family  that  year. 

Bravely  they  set  out  to  fulfill  their 
agreement,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
very  day  before  Christmas,  the  eager 
hopes  of  the  children  haunted  them 
and  gave  them  no  rest.     Coming  sud- 


always  acceptable  because  of  the  per- 
sonal touch  involved.  For  the  wom- 
an who  likes  to  sew,  there  are  many 
possibilities  in  the  gift  line  this  sea- 
son. 

Remnants  or  short  lengths  of  new 
fabrics  are  a  real  treasure  house  for 
small  gift  suggestions.     Dickies  have 
been    popular    for    several    years,    so 
why  not  try  a  topper  or  weskit  which 
can   be   worn   over   a   dress.     A   gay 
plaid  or  stripe  is  effective.    Velveteen 
r  corduroy  also  is  good  and  where 
more  warmth  is  needed  a  wool  fab- 
ic  may  be  used.    A  topper  or  weskit 
ould  be  most  acceptable  if  you  con- 
sidered a  particular  outfit  with  which 
it  might  be  worn.     Five-eighths  of  a 
yard    of    material    is    enough    for    a 
topper. 

With  the  importance  attached  to 
costume  blouses  this  year,  you  might 
lake  a  blouse  for  a  gift.  You  need 
about  IV2  to  2  yards  of  material  for 
blouse,  depending  on  the  style  and 
length  of  sleeves.  A  satin,  crepe,  or 
taffeta  blouse  would  provide  a  dressy 
change  for  winter  wear  as  would 
wool  or  rayon  jersey.  A  sheer  cotton 
lingerie  type  blouse,  trimmed  with 
lace,  would  be  just  the  thing  to  wear 
with  a  spring  suit. 

A  scarf  is  always  a  good  gift  but 
it  should  be  chosen  with  a  definite 
outfit  in  mind.  Washable  white  crepe 
or  satin  makes  a  useful  scarf,  and  to 
make  it  more  personal  embroider  an 
initial  on  it.  For  a  very  glamorous 
scarf  for  evening  wear,  sprinkle  se- 
quins over  a  scarf  of  chiffon  or  georg- 
ette. 

Belts,  handbags,  and  aprons  are 
other  suggestions  for  Christmas  gifts 
the  homemaker  can  make  for  her 
friends  or  members  of  her  family. 


FREEZING  KEEPS  PORK 

SAFE  FOR  LATER  USE 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Early  fall  butchering  on  the  farm 
generally  means  more  pork  than  can 
be  safely  kept  without  preserving 
some  of  it.  To  prevent  any  meat 
from  going  to  waste,  home  econom- 
ics extension  representatives  suggest 
freezing  where  freezer-locker  facili- 
ties are  available. 

Onl5^  freshly  slaughtered  pork 
should*  be  used  for  freezing.  After 
the  carcass  is  thoroughly  chilled,  cut, 
and  freeze  at  once.  Chilling  requires 
36  to  48  hours. 

Cut  the  meat  into  pieces  suitable 
for  the  family.  This  is  necessary  be- 
cause frozen  meat  cannot  be  cut  and 
you  don't  always  need  to  thaw  meat 
before  cooking  it.  (Details  for  cut- 
ting pork  are  given  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  Agricultural  Ex- 
tension Circular  239). 

For  wrapping  use  a  moisture-proof, 
heavy  craft  paper  that  is  available 
at  most  locker  plants.  Use  a  piece  of 
paper  large  enough  to  allow  for  a 
generous  amount  to  fold  in  and  lap 
over  to  prevent  freezer  burn  or  dry- 
ing out  of  the  meat.  Put  meat  in 
the  center  of  the  paper,  bring  the 
center  point  of  the  paper  down  oyer 
the  meat,  then  bring  the  two  side 
points  of  paper  to  the  center,  and  roll 
the  meat  tightly  in  the  paper.  Fas- 
ten the  paper  securely  with  string  or 
gummed  paper.  If  you're  wrapping 
a  number  of  chops  in  one  package, 
put  a  piece  of  waxed  paper  between 
each   one. 

Mark  each  package  of  meat  with 
name  of  cut,  weight  or  number  of 
pieces,  and  the  date  of  freezing.  Take 
the  meat  at  once  to  the  locker  plant 
and  put  it  in  the  sharp-freeze  room 
where  the  temperature  usually  is  held 
at  10  to  20  degrees  below  zero.  After 
the  meat  is  thoroughly  frozen,  it  is 
ready  to  store  either  at  the  locker 
plant  or  in  a  home  storage  unit. 

Pork  stored  at  zero  degrees  Fahren- 
heit may  be  kept  for  a  maximum  of 
8  months,  but  should  the  temperature 
vary  between  zero  and  15  degrees 
above  zero,  the  meat  should  be  used 
within  three  months.  Pork  loses 
weight  and  flavor  in  a  long  storage 
period.  The  change  in  flavor  is 
caused  by  the  fat  turning  rancid. 

For  additional  information  on 
freezing  pork,  refer  to  Circular  2r)l, 
"Freezing  Meat  and  Poultry."  Cop- 
ies of  Circular  239  and  Circular  2r>l 
may  be  obtained  from  Agricultural 
Extension  offices. 


Protect  Your  Home  from 

TUBERCULOSIS 


BUY  and  USE  Christmas  Seals 


be  cleaned  by  wiping  with  a  damp 
cloth,  never  put  a  bulb  in  water  for 
moisture  may  loosen  the  cement  that 
holds  the  glass  and  the  base  together. 

Difi"using  bowls  may  be  washed 
with  soap  and  water  and  lamp  shades 
may  be  cleaned  according  to  the  kind 
of  material  in  them.  Some  shades 
may  be  dry  cleaned,  many  may  be 
dusted  with  a  dry  cloth  or  washed 
with  a  damp  cloth  then  wiped  dry, 
and  others  may  be  washed  in  soap- 
suds and  rinsed  in  clear  water. 
Shades  with  dark  linings  may  be  re- 
lined  with  white  material  or  given  a 
coat  of  light-colored  paint. 

Some  old  lamps  are  worthy  of  re- 
modeling to  give  more  and  better 
light.  However,  some  of  the  decora- 
tive types  of  lamps  that  serve  no  use- 
ful lighting  purpose  for  work  can  be 
eliminated  from  the  rooms. 


KEEP  BULBS  CLEAN  TO 

GET  MOST  FROM  CURRENT 

F.  Edith  Morton 

Though  everyone  is  urged  to  con- 
serve these  days,  this  doesn't  mean 
that  conservation  should  be  practiced 
at  the  expense  of  the  family  needs. 

With  the  days  getting  shorter,  more 
artificial  light  is  needed  to  carry  on 


DUSTING    AND    CLEANING 
KEEPS  FURNITURE  SMOOTH 

May  D.  Kemp 

Furniture  needs  constant  attention 
to  keep  it  smooth.  Regular  dusting 
not  only  removes  the  dirt  but  the 
light  rubbing  adds  a  delicate  glow 
that  becomes  richer  as  the  years  go 

by. 

Soft,  lintless  materials  are  excel- 
lent for  dusters.  To  make  dustle?s 
dusters  at  home,  put  2  or  3  table- 
spoons of  furniture  polish  into  a 
glass  jar  or  tin  can,  shake  well  to 
coat  the  inside  of  the  container,^  then 
pour  the  excess  oil  into  the  original 
bottle.  Put  soft  clean  cloths  into  the 
can,  cover  tightly,  and  allow  to  stand 
overnight.  The  dusters  will  be  ready 
to  use  in  the  morning.  When  not  in 
use,  dustless  dusters  must  be  kept  i" 
closed  tin  or  glass  containers  to  avoid 
danger  of  fire  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion. Dusters  may  be  washed  but 
must  be  treated   after  each  washing. 

Furniture  of  wood  needs  an  occa- 
sional cleaning  and  washing  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  to  do  it.  For  var- 
nished  wood    make    a    solution   of  1 
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-ub  with  a  dry  cloth.  If  wood  is 
badly  soiled,  add  a  little  whiting 
oaste  to  the  soap  jelly. 

An  occasional  oil  bath  is  suggested 
for  varnished  and  oiled  woods.  Use  a 
mixture  of  two-thirds  boiled  linseed 
oil  and  one-third  turpentine.  Apply 
with  a  soft  cloth  and  rub  off  excess 
with  a  clean  cloth.  Rub  with  the 
grain  of  the  wood  until  well  dry. 
You  may  use  furniture  polish,  but  it 
must  be  rubbed  well. 

TOYS   FOR   CHRISTMAS    1944 

Kore  and  better  toys  from  manu- 
facturers for  the  Christmas  trade  this 
year  are  predicted  by  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  and  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  The  demand  for 
toys,  however,  probably  will  continue 
to  be  larger  than  the  supply  in  stores 
because  of  increased  purchasing  power 
this  year  and  because  about  2  million 
more  children  will  have  reached  the 
toy  age. 

Most  toys  will  be  under  ceiling 
prices  in  line  with  prices  of  March, 
1942.  Prices  are  set  according  to 
quality  of  material  and  workman- 
ship, so  manufacturers  are  finding  it 
to  their  advantage  to  make  better 
toys.  Larger  supplies  of  some  stur- 
dier materials,  and  the  restriction  of 
paper  will  mean  fewer  of  the  easily 
broken  paperboard  toys  that  flooded 
markets  last  year  and  proved  disap- 
pointing to  both  children  and  retail- 
ers. 

This  year  the  great  majority  of 
new  toys  on  the  market  will  be  made 
of  wood  scraps  from  other  industries. 
A  few  plastic  toys  are  already  appear- 
ing. Rattles  and  other  baby  toys, 
many  of  which  came  from  Japan  be- 
fore the  war,  are  now  being  made  in 
this  country  from  plastic  scraps. 
Some  metal  is  being  used  for  toy 
construction  but  few  all-metal  toys 
will  be  on  the  market.  Rubber  toys 
will  also  be  absent  again  this  year 
because  rubber  is  prohibited  for  toy 
manufacture.  The  rubber  like  ma- 
terial on  doll  carriages  and  wagon? 
;9  the  residue  from  the  manufacture 
of  reclaimed  rubber  which  can  bo 
used  for  nothing  else.  In  place  of 
rubber  balls,  stuffed  fabric-covorod 
balls  arc   made   from    scrap   material. 
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A  number  of  handmade  and  home- 
made toys  will  be  for  sale  this  year. 
Parents  can  take  a  cue  from  these 
models  for  playthings  they  can  make. 
Child  guidance  specialists  of  State 
Extension  Services  suggest  to  par- 
ents that  successful  toys  are:  (1) 
durable  enough  to  stand  hard  use  by 
groups  of  children  and  be  passed  on 
rather  than  discarded;  (2)  hygienic 
— can  be  washed  or  cleaned ;  (3)  sim- 
ple enough  to  encourage  child's  cre- 
ative effort;  (4)  safe — smooth  sur- 
faces, rounded  edges  and  corners, 
good-  paint  or  none. 


abrasive  in  cleaning — coarse  scouring 
materials  leave  tiny  scratches. 

Kitchen  knives:  Keep  in  rack  or 
partitioned  drawer  so  edges  won't  be 
dulled  by  battering  against  each 
other.  Heating  knife  blades  destroys 
the  temper  of  the  steel. 

Tailored  blouses  or  vestees  are  at- 
tractive made  from  shirting.  A  house 
dress  may  be  made  by  adding  enough 
new  material  to  make  it  the  required 
length.  Cut  off  the  sleeves  and  collar 
and  make  a  convertible  collar  and 
belt  of  the  new  material. 


T^^^^^^^.^ 


WOMEN  ASKED  TO  CARE 

FOR  KITCHEN  EQUIPMENT 

May  D.  Kemp 

Every  time  a  piece  of  cloth  or 
household  article  wears  out,  is  torn, 
or  discarded,  its  replacement  requires 
materials,  machines,  labor,  and  trans- 
portation that  are  needed  elsewhere. 
To  help  homemakers  extend  the  life 
of  some  household  furnishings,  a  few 
suggestions  are  offered. 

Brooms:  Turn  upside  down  when 
not  in  use  or  hang  by  putting  screw 
eyes  or  rings  in  ends  of  handles.  To 
clean  brooms,  dip  up  and  down  in 
clear  water,  shake  well,  and  hang  to 
dry. 

Carpet  sweeper:  Clean  each  time 
after  using.  Remove  hair  and  lint 
from  brushes;  hang  or  turn  on  side 
to  avoid  pressure  on  brushes  when 
cleaner  is  not  in  use. 

Floor  brushes  and  mops:  Hang, 
using  screw  eyes  or  rings  in  ends  of 
handles,  or  keep  brushes  ends  up 
when  not  in  use. 

Electric  iron:  Keep  surface  clean. 
If  starch  sticks  to  the  sole  plate, 
scrape  off  carefully  with  dull  edged 
knife— do  not  scratch  surface.  Avoid 
overheating  iron — it  is  harmful  and 
a  fire  hazard. 

Api)liance  cord  :  Grasp  plug,  not  the 
cord  when  pulling  from  the  socket. 
Repair  a  broken  or  frayed  cord  at 
once  and  avoid  bending  cord  sharply. 

Sink:  Don't  pour  grease  in  the 
sink  or  drain.  To  prevent  clogging 
of  drain,  flush  sink  with  hot  water 
after  dishwashing  or  other  sink  work. 
Use  soap  and  hot  water  or  a  very  fine 


Our  Fashion  and  Patiern  Deparfment 

All  patterns  18c.  each  in  stampa  or  coin   (coin  preferred). 
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NANCY'S  SANDWICH  SPREAD 

Ernie  Bushmiller — United  Feature  Syndicate,  Ine, 


home  activities.  It  is  suggested  that 
homemakers  carefully  study  lighting 
in  their  homes  to  see  that  there  is 
enough  light  and  of  the  right  kind 
needed  for  work  and  the  eyes. 

It  might  be  well  to  check  on  the 
portable  lamps  and  lighting  fixtures 
to  see  that  they  are  giving  the  most 
light  for  the  current,  they  are  using. 
All  lamps,  including  those  with  I.  E. 
S.  specifications,  needlessly  waste 
light  unless  they  are  kept  clean. 
Dusty  bulbs  and  diffusion  bowls  and 
dark  shade  linings  are  the  greatest 
offenders  in  wasting  light. 

As  much  as  20  per  cent  of  the  light 

may   be   absorbed   by    a   dirt   film   on 

1  bulbs,   bowls,   or   shades.     Bulbs  may 


quart  of  hot  water,  3  tablespoons  of 
boiled  linseed  oil,  and  1  tablespoon  of 
turpentine.  While  solution  is  still 
warm,  wash  a  small  section  of  wood 
with  a  cloth  wrung  from  solution, 
wipe  wood  dry,  and  polish  with  a  dry 
cloth.  Repeat  until  entire  surface  oi 
wood  has  been  cleaned.  The  sohi' 
tion  may  be  kept  warm  by  setting  the 
container  in  hot  water.  Keep  away 
from  fire. 

Painted  and  enameled  woods  rt\By 
be  washed  with  a  soap  jelly  made  oi 
pure  white  soap.  Put  a  small  amount 
of  jelly  on  a  damp  cloth,  rub  th« 
wood  gently  until  there  is  a  circle  oi 
froth.    Wipe  off  quickly  with  a  clean 


NANCY 


cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  an 


d 
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3461 — You'll  find  that  the  usual  assortment 
of  ready-made  lingerie  greatly  de- 
creased this  year.  A  good  reason 
for  making  your  own  !  Luxurious 
lace  trimmed  sets  like  this  make 
perfect  Christmas  gifts.  Sizes  12 
to  46.  Size  36.  set:  3%  yd.  39-in.  ; 
lace  trim  :    6%  yds. 

3674 — This  adorable  dress  will  rate  a  star 
with  little  girls.  A  bright  floral 
print  and  harmonizing  ric  rac 
makes  it  especially  nice.  Sizes  2. 
4,  6.  Size  4,  2V4  yd.  35-in.  ;  2% 
yds.   ric   rac. 

3697 — The  housedress  with  a  different  look  ! 
The  comfortable  wrap-around  done 
up  in  plaids  and  ruffles.  Sizes  12 
to  48.  Size  36.  3%  yd.  35-in. 
fabric  and  3  yards  ruffling, 

2522 — A  loveable  rag  doll  ;  so  big.  It  is  al- 
most the  size  of  a  small  child. 
Adorable  clothes  pattern  included. 
One  size.  27  In,  tall.  Body  :  %  yd. 
35-ln. ;  hat,  dress  and  socks:  1  yd. 
35-ln,  ;  pinafore:  %  yd.  35-ln.; 
panties:  %  yd.  18-ln.  ;  edging: 
2%  yd. 


3656 — Tots  look  so  well  In  this  dress,  you'll 
want  to  make  several  variations  of 
It.  Sizes  6  moB.,  1,  2.  3,  Size  2, 
1%  yd.  35-ln,:  ^  yd,  35-ln.  for 
contrasting ;     2%    yds.   ruffling. 

3631 — We  suggest  this  Jumper  and  blouse 
for  casual  comfort.  The  princess 
lines  are  simple,  flattering.  Try  It 
with  a  plaid  blouse.  Sizes  10  to 
42.  Size  36,  Jumper:  2%  yd. 
54-In. ;  blouse:  2%  yd.  35-ln, 
fabric, 

3868 — Men's  underwear  Is  easy  to  make  and 
you'll  find  that  It  will  only  cost 
you  a  fraction  of  the  cost  in  the 
stores.  Use  a  sturdy  fabric  and 
they'll  take  plenty  of  wear  and 
tear.  Sizes  26  to  40  waist.  Size  36. 
shirt:  l%yd,  35-in. ;  shorts:  IVi 
yd,  35-ln. 

2536 — The  fashion  spotlight  is  focused  on  the 
dress  with  side  interest.  This  un- 
adorned, striking  design,  is  our 
version  of  the  new  trend.  Sizes 
12  to  48.  Size  36,  3%  yd.  39-ln. 
fabrio. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 
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MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


DECEMBER 

"  'Tis  the  time  to  be  merry,  the  time 

to  be  glad, 
The  time  to  forget  everything  that  is 

sad, 
For    Christmas   now   brings   us   good 

will  and  good  cheer, 
And  new  aspirations  with  every  New 

Year. 

Merry  Christmas — and  a  Happy  New 

Year, 
Merry  Christmas,  good  will  and  good 

cheer. 
We  send  our  best  wishes  to  all  who 

hold  dear 
Merry  Christmas,  and  a  Happy  New 

Year. 


WRITING  TO  SANTA  GLAUS 

By  Harriet  H.  Pierson 

I  wrote  a  note  to  Santa  Claus — 

I  thought  it  would  be  fun; 

I  said  I'd  like  a  lot  of  things. 

And  most  of  all,  a  gun. 

But  father  shook  his  head  and  said 

That  wise  old  Santa  knew 

I*d  shoot  myself  or  someone  else. 

And  that  would  never  do. 

So  then  I  wrote  and  asked  him  for 

A  sleigh  with  jingly  bells. 

An  auto  and  a  train  of  cars 

And  a  pound  of  caramels. 

But  sister  Jane  cried,  "Oh  don't  ask 

For  all  those  noisy  toys; 

And  Santa  knows  that  candy  is 

Not  good  for  little  boys." 

At  first  I  felt  discouraged. 
But  now  I'm  not  because 


My  mother  says  that  no  one  knows 

The  mind  of  Santa  Claus. 

She  says  it's  safe  to  let  him  bring 

"Whatever  he  thinks  best; 

And  mother  has,  I  truly  think. 

More  sense  than  all  the  rest. 


enemies,  there  seems  no  one  but  our 
friends  left  to  fight.  The  King  of 
the  Zowegans  is  chief  of  these."  "His 
youngest  son,  the  Prince  Moldo, 
spent  part  of  his  boyhood  at  our 
court.  After  that  he  left  us  to  travel 
over  the  world.  His  father  just  sent 
word  to  me  that  the  Prince  has  re- 
turned home,  bringing  with  him  a 
Pearl  of  Great  Price,  which  contains 
the  secret  of  Happiness.  I  have  made 
this  pearl  the  excuse  for  war.  I  am 
demanding  it  in  payment  for  services 
we  have  rendered  Prince  Moldo.  In 
my  message  I  have  said  that  if  the 
pearl  and  the  secret  it  contains  are 
not  brought  here  within  the  next  five 
days  we  will  descend  upon  the  King- 
dom of  Zowega  and  destroy  it." 

The  council  cheered  long  and  loud 
though  in  their  hearts  they  were  very 


The  King  took  the  token  in  his 
land  and  examined  it.  He  dropped 
t  hastily  for  it  pricked  him.  Little 
drops  of  blood  appeared. 

"Highty-tighty,  'Tis  a  symbol  of 
war,"  he  said. 

The  Queen  picked  up  the  token 
and  examined  it.  It  resembled  the 
branch  of  a  tree  but  the  edges  of  the 
leaves  were  edged  with  sharp  thorns. 
Tliere  were  on  it  clusters  of  tiny  red 
bulls.  As  it  had  pricked  the  King, 
80  did  it  prick  the  Queen.  She 
dropped  it  into  the  lap  of  the  eldest 
Princess. 

"Paradighty"  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
"It  is  a  beast.  See  it  has  horns.  I 
(•ill mot  read  the  riddle — if  riddle  it 
be." 

The  token  was  passed  to  all  the 
Princesses  but  they  could  not  read  it 
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.  .  .  Yes,  Christmas  is  a  busy  time; 
the  children  are  occupied  with  pro- 
grams at  school,  and  Sunday  school, 
and  doings  at  home  and  some  way 
your  Juvenile  Grange  program  just 
got  crowded  out.  Why  not  give  the 
children  a  vacation  and  ask  some 
adult  to  come  in  and  tell  them  this 
beautiful  old  Christmas  story;  the 
legend  of  the  holly?  It  seems  espe- 
cially fitting  just  now  when  some 
peoples  of  the  world  are  so  bent  on 
fighting  that  they  make  war  even  on 
those  who  would  be  their  friends. 


HOW  PEACE  CAME 

TO  THE  KINGDOM 

Once  upon  a  time  there  was  a  war- 
like kingdom  where  they  had  never 
heard  of  Christmas.  The  men  spent 
their  days  fighting.  The  women  spent 
their  time  in  urging  on  the  warriors. 

There  was  only  one  person  in  the 
kingdom  who  had  declared  that  war 
was  hateful.  She  was  the  youngest 
Princess,  so  nobody  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  her. 

Just  before  Christmas  day  the 
King  called  together  his  council  of 
war.  "My  friends,"  he  said,  "We  are 
about  to  wage  war  on  the  kingdom  of 
Zowega.  Up  until  now  the  people  of 
that  country  have  been  our  friends 
but,    as    we   have    conquered    all    our 


sad  at  the  thought  of  fighting  theirj^cither.    At  last  it  reached  the  Young 

friends  the  Zowegans.     The  youngest  "  " 

Princess,  who  had  been  Prince  Mol- 

do's   friend   and   playmate,   disgraced 

herself    by    bursting    into    tears    and 

was  ordered  from  the   Council  Hall. 

At  the  end  of  five  days  the  Coun- 
cil was  again  assembled  to  await  the 
answer  from  the  King  of  Zowega. 
Everyone  was  very  bright  and  gay 
except  the  Youngest  Princess  who 
was  pale  as  death. 

It  was  Christmas  eve  but  there 
were  no  trees  and  no  presents,  for 
these  people  knew  nothing  about 
Christmas. 

At  last  there  was  a  blast  of  trump- 
ets, the  great  doors  were  flung  open 
and  the  messenger  appeared.  He 
was  dressed  in  bright  green.  He  was 
tall  and  fair  and  held  himself  proud- 
ly. The  Council  noted  with  aston- 
ishment that  he  wore  no  armor.  In 
his  hand  he  carried  something  green, 
horny  and  prickly  with  little  red  dots 
on  it. 

He  walked  with  firm  steps  up  the 
long  hall  between  the  rows  of  war- 
riors. When  he  reached  the  throne 
he  bowed  low  before  the  King  and 
Queen  and  laid  the  prickly  object  on 
the  table  before  them. 

"Your  Majesty"  he  said,  in  a  ring- 
ing voice,  "from  the  King  of  Zowega, 
greetings!  He  sends  you  this  token. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  the  Secret  of 
Happiness." 

The  King  and  Queen  stared  in  sur- 
prise. They  had  expected  a  costly 
jewel  and  a  scroll  on  which  was  writ- 
ten  tlie   secret   of  happiness. 


est  Princess.  Not  minding  the 
r horns,  she  took  it  tenderly  in  her 
hands  and  kissed  it.  "It  is  a  token 
of  love"  she  said. 

The  messenger  turned  his  shining 
eyes  full  upon  her,  "The  Princess 
has  read  the  riddle  aright"  he  said, 
and  would  have  kissed  her  hand. 
"Stay,"  said  the  King.  "What  does 
the  King  of  Zowega  mean  by  send- 
ing mc  a  token  of  love  when  I  sent 
him  a  token  of  war.  You  must  be 
mistaken." 

"Take  this  imposter"  he  said  to 
liis  warriors,  "and  thrust  him  into 
prison,  while  we  consult  with  our 
wise  men  as  to  the  meaning  of  all 
this." 

The  next  day  was  Christmas,  but 
there  were  no  happy  voices  raised  in 
song,  no  bells  ringing,  no  gifts,  no 
holly  and  mistletoe  upon  the  walls. 

All  were  gathered  in  the  council 
chamber.  The  wise  men  were  there, 
dressed  all  alike  in  black  flowing 
robes.  On  their  heads  were  long 
pointed  black  caps  covered  with 
weird  devices.  They  assembled 
around  a  large  table  on  which  rested 
the  strange  token.  Above  them  on  a 
beautiful  throne  sat  the  King  and 
Queen  with  the  Princesses  grouped 
on  either  side. 

The  wise  men  examined  the  token 
long  and  carefully  but  they  could 
make  nothing  of  it.  Finally  the  old- 
est and  wisest  of  them  all  took  it  in 
his  hands.  He  said,  "It  is  not  a 
beast,  though  it  has  horns.  It  must 
be  some  kind  of  a  symbol.     Let  the 


vouth  who  carried  it  be  called  hither, 
perhaps  he  can  explain"  it." 

"paradighty"  exclaimed  the  Queen, 
«\Vhy  did  we  not  think  of  that  he- 
fore?"  So  the  warriors  brought  the 
vouth  from  prison.  He  stood  before 
them  with  head  held  high  and  eyes 
bright  and  shining. 

"Read    us    the    token,"    thundered 

the  King. 

The  youth  bowed  low.  "T  h  e 
Princess  read  it  aright  yesterday," 
he  said,  "It  is  a  token  of  love." 

"Explain  yourself,"  shouted  the 
King.  "How  can  a  iDcast  with  horns 
be  a  token  of  love  ?" 

"It  is  not  a  beast,"  said  the  youth. 
"It  is  a  branch  of  the  holly  tree,  or 
more  truly,  the  holy  tree.  In  my 
country  on  this  day  of  the  year, 
which  is  the  birthday  of  a  great 
Prince  who  came  to  bring  peace  to 
all  the  world,  we  decorate  our  homes 
with  branches  of  this  holy  tree.  And 
so  it  has  become  for  us  a  token  of 
love  and  good  will,  and  that  is  the 
message  I  have  brought  to  you.  It 
is  a  message  that  we  in  our  country 
know  well  but  you  have  never  heard 
before." 

The  King  and  the  Queen,  the  war- 
riors, the  wise  men  and  the  princesses 
listened  in  silence,  and  the  King  for- 
got to  shout  as  he  asked,  "How  does 
this  message   affect   us?" 

"Thus,  your  Majesty,"  answered 
the  youth,  approaching  the  Youngest 
Princess  and  taking  her  hand  ten- 
derly in  his.  "On  this  day  I,  Prince 
Moldo,  would  have  peace  and  good 
will  between  my  kingdom  and  your 
kingdom.  I  would  seal  it  forever  by 
taking  the  Youngest  Princess  home 
with  me  as  my  bride.  "You,  Oh 
King,  did  not  recognize  me  for  I 
have  wandered  far  and  changed  much 
since  I  lived  here  with  the  Youngest 
Princess  for  my  playmate.  But  in 
all  my  wanderings  I  found  a  pearl 
of  no  greater  price  than  this.  I 
would  proclaim  to  all  the  world  that 
the  pearl  of  great  price  is  Love." 

So  on  that  day  the  Youngest  Prin- 
cess and  Prince  Moldo  were  married 
amid  great  rejoicing.  War  ceased 
throughout  the  kingdom.  And. every 
Christmas  day  forever  after,  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country  decorated  their 
homes  with  holly,  the  symbol  of  love 
and  peace  and  good  will,  and  wished 
each  other  a  Merry  Christmas. 

JANUARY   PROGRAMS 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  program 
material  for  January  since  your  time 
^ill  be  filled  mostly  with  business. 
The  installation  of  officers  on  your 
first  meeting  night.  Planning  and 
arranging  for  your  year's  program 
^11  fill  your  second  evening.  Be 
^ery  sure  you  make  plans.  Plan  to 
do  better  work,  plan  to  increase  your 
inembership,  plan  to  help  more  in  the 
^ar  effort,  plan  to  do  something  for 
your  community.  Then  I  know  you 
^ill  have  a  HAPPY  NEW  YEAR. 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


Unionvilie  Juvenile  Grange  at  "Tom  Thumb"  Wedding 


UNIONVILLE  JUVENILE 

HAS  MOCK  WEDDING 

The  Unionvilie  Juvenile  Grange 
jnder  the  leadership  of  their  Worthy 
Matron,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Martsolf,  pre- 
*jnted  a  play  entitled,  "The  Tom 
Thumb  Wedding,"  in  the  Grange 
Sail  Friday  evening,  Oct.  6,  1944. 

The  Juveniles,   forty   in   all,    were 
l^ressed   in   costumes   appropriate  for 
'he  occasion. 
The  stage  was  very  beautifully  dec- 
rated   with   fall    flowers,   ferns,   and 
<=annas. 

"re-nuptial  violin  and  cello  music- 

^48  presented  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 

(lockenberry      of      Boyers.        Zoanii 

^^oughton,  vocalist,   sang  "Because," 

Oh,  Promise  Me,"  and  "I  Love  You 


Truly,"  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Troup 
at  the  piano.  The  wedding  march 
was  played  by  Mrs.  Frank  Higgins. 

Flower  girls  were  Maryln  Higgins, 
Susan  O'Donnel,  Glenda  Heist,  Nan- 
cy Campbell,  Ruth  and  J  e  a  n  e 
Shaney,  Gloria  Heist,  Nancy  Wise, 
Joan  Brown,  and  Donna  Lee  San- 
derson. 

Preacher,   Henry   Dickey. 

Bridegroom,  Herbie  Miller. 

Best    Man,    David    Raushonberger. 

Bridesmaids,  Shirley  Heist,  Rita 
O'Donnel,  Ellen  Blissell,  Hazel  Wise, 
Jane  Callahan  and  Elinor  Saul. 

Matron  of  Honor,  Donna  McCand- 
less. 

Maid  of  Honor,  Carol  Campbell. 

Bride,   Paula   Stoughton. 

Father,  Leroy  Moore. 

Ring  Bearer,  Rodney   Higgins. 

Ushers,  Ardell  Raybuck  and  Ed- 
ward Wagner. 

Announcer,  Billie  Stoughton. 

Celebrities  attending  in  formal  at- 
tire: Edna  and  Betty  Snyder,  Joyce 
Schweirsberg,  Patty  Baker,  Mary 
Elizabeth  Saul,  Jean  Saul,  Billy  Mc- 
Candless,  Fred  and  Bobby  Vasloli, 
Richard  Fleeger,  Dean  Schweirsberg, 
John  and  Eugene  O'Donnel,  Craig 
Saul,  Jr. 

Aides  for  directing  the  children 
were:  Mrs.  C.  F.  Martsolf,  Mrs.  Paul 
Stoughton,  Mrs.  Lester  Stoughton, 
Mrs.  Henry  Dickey,  and  Mrs.  Lee 
O'Donnel. 

Aides  for  decorating  the  stage: 
Mrs.  Chas.  Smith,  Mrs.  Paul  Renick, 
Mrs.  Paul  Stoughton,  Mrs.  Lester 
Stoughton,  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Martsoff. 

CHESTER   AND   DELAWARE 
COUNTIES  POMONA  MEETS 

On  Thursday,  November  16,  Po- 
mona Grange  No.  3,  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  Counties,  met  in  the  New 
Century  Club  House,  West  Chester, 
with  Paul  L.  Coates,  Master,  presid- 
ing. 

Clarence  McCardle,  Master,  of 
Brandywine  Grange  No.  60,  gave  the 
welcoming  address,  with  Fred  Hun- 
ter, Master  of  West  Cain  No.  1365, 
responding.  The  officers  gave  favor- 
able reports,  most  of  them  having 
visited  some  Grange  in  the  county. 

Uwchlan  Grange  No.  1298  won  an 
attendance  banner  for  the  quarter, 
with  an  average  attendance  of  41.4%, 
as  did  Russellville,  No.  91,  with  an 
average  of  42%. 

Howard  Ziegler,  one  of  the  judges 
of  the  "Loyalty  Contest"  sponsored 
by  the  Home  Economics  Committee, 
announced  that  Brandywine  Grange 
won  the  first  prize — a  war  bond,  with 
Russellville  second,  winning  $1.').00; 
Kimberton  third,  $10.00;  New  Lon- 
don fourth,  $5,00,  and  Highland, 
honorable  mention. 

The  literary  program  was  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Edith  Jones  Webster,  who 
asked  for  a  moment  of  silent  prayer 
for  those  in  the  service.  This  was 
followed  by  a  prayer  by  Mrs.  Richard 
Burroughs  and  the  patrons  singing 
"America."  Mrs.  Kulp,  of  the  Home 
Economics  Committee,  then  took 
charge,  and  introduced  two  students 
of  West  Chester  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Betty  Shoemaker,  accompanied 
by  Dorothy  Stoudt,  gave  two  violin 
solos:  "Air  for  the  G-string"  and 
"Adoration." 

Mr.  Larry  Livingston,  Manager  of 
the  Extension  Department  of  du 
Pont,  Wilmington,  Delaware,  spoke 
on  "After  the  War — E  n  t  e  r,  the 
Chemical  Age."     He  showed  many 


products,  derived  principally  from 
Agriculture,  now  being  used  by  the 
Government,  and  the  future  possi- 
bilities for  civilian  use.  Mrs.  Brice 
Manthorne,  a  dramatic  and  music 
teacher,  gave  two  humorous  readings. 

Officers  to  serve  the  next  two  years 
were  elected  as  follows:  Master,  Nor- 
man Frank;  Lecturer,  Mrs.  Richard 
Burroughs;  Secretary,  Mrs.  J.  Fred 
Miller,  and  Treasurer,  Clarence 
Kemery. 

At  7  p.  m.  Mrs.  Forman  Gyger, 
Sr.,  entirely  by  memory,  installed 
most  effectively  and  beautifully  the 
newly-elected  officers.  Fifth  Degree 
was  put  on  in  full  form  at  eight 
o'clock  for  101  candidates.  The  re- 
tiring Master  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion to  all  who  had  helped  during  the 
past  two  years,  and  welcomed  the  new- 
Master. 

It  is  planned  to  have  a  Pomona 
dinner  for  Past  Masters,  present  offi- 
cers, with  their  husbands  and  wives, 
and  the  Deputies  of  Pomona,  to- 
gether with  Subordinate  Masters  and 
wives,  some  time  in  January. 

London  Grove  Quartet,  winners  in 
the  state  contest,  were  at  National 
Grange  during  the  session  of  Po- 
mona, and  it  was  learned  that  they 
won  second  place  in  the  National 
Quartet  Contest. 


Home  Economics  theme  followed  by 
an  impressive  Patriotic  Tableau  by 
the  members  of  Gideon  Grange. 


BUTLER   COUNTY   ITEMS 

State    Deputy,    Hugh    Fergus,    ad- 
vises  that   the   Grange   is   doing  well 
in    Butler    County.       West    Sunbury 
Grange  is  back  in  the  active  column 
j  again.      Three    Subordinate   Granges 
'  have   held    farm    product    shows    and 
'  sales,    which    netted   each    of   them    a 
tidy   sum,   with   Worth   Grange   real- 
izing more  than  $400,  Slippery  Rock 
$314     :nid     Uniondale     approximately 
;  $200.      No   wonder  the   Grange  Hall 
mortgages  are  going  up  in  smoke! 


YORK  COUNTY  POMONA 

AT  GIDEON  GRANGE 

York   County   Pomona   No.  40  met 

,  in  regular  session  with  Gideon  Grange 

as   host   on    Saturday,   November   11, 

at  Mt.  Pleasant.     The  theme  for  the 

\  afternoon  was  "Home  Economics." 

A  very  interesting  address,  "The 
Value  and  Importance  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics," was  given  by  Mrs.  Virginia 
Wierman,  teacher  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics at  West  York  High  School. 
Mrs.  Wierman  also  judged  the  ex- 
hibit of  articles  made  from  discarded 
men's  shirts.  The  contest  was  won 
by  the  articles  entered  by  Valley 
Grange. 

The  annual  spelling  contest  was 
held  during  the  afternoon  session  to 
determine  the  winner  to  represent 
York  County  at  the  state  contest  in 
Harrisburg,  December  12,  during  the 
State  Grange  Convention.  The  con- 
test was  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Laura  K. 
Nace.  The  winner  was  Mrs.  Nettie 
Slenker,  a  member  of  Fawn  Grove 
Grange. 

Between  the  afternoon  and  evening 
sessions  an  interesting  tour  was  con- 
ducted of  the  famous  Hanover  Shoe 
Farms  and  also  the  Hanover  Munic- 
ipal Water  Works.  This  was  in 
charge  of  the  Seventh  Degree  Club  of 
York  County.' 

During  the  evening  session  the 
regular  business  of  Pomona  was  con- 
ducted. Sixteen  members  of  various 
Granges  were  received  into  member- 
ship of  the  Pomona  Grange.  Several 
numbers    were    present    along    the 


GRANGE  MEMBERSHIP  GROWS 
IN     VENANGO     COUNTY 

The  Venango  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  57  held  its  regular  meet- 
ing at  Diamond  Grange  on  Novem- 
ber 11.  The  morning  session  was 
called  to  order  by  Master,  Nathan 
E.  Griffin.  The  song,  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  was  sung,  followed  by  the 
Salute  to  the  Flag.  The  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting  were  read,  also  the 
reports  of  all  12  Granges  in  the 
county.  This  report  showed  a  gain 
of  26  new  members  for  the  past 
quarter. 

One  member  of  each  the  finance 
committee  and  executive  committee 
had  finished  their  terms  of  office.  An 
lection  was  held  and  Roy  Carbaugh, 
of  Cranberry  Grange,  was  re-elected 
to  the  finance  committee,  while  Wil- 
bur Dahle,  also  of  Cranberry  Grange, 
was  elected  to  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  Master  appointed  Mrs. 
Norman  R.  Rough,  William  Ritts 
and  Mr.  Harriger  as  tellers  for  the 
election. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  re- 
ceive names  of  candidates  for  the 
Fifth  Degree.  The  committee  was, 
Mrs.  Rough,  Mrs.  George  Kennedy 
and  J.  Y.   Stewart. 

At  the  morning  meeting  there  were 
visitors  present  from  Mercer,  Erie 
and   Crawford   Counties. 

After  lunch  a  patriotic  and 
Thanksgiving  program  was  presented 
by  Mrs.  Eleanor  Shannon,  Pomona 
Lecturer.  As  it  was  Armistice  Day 
the  songs  used  were  all  First  World 
War  songs.  All  the  Granges  present 
took  part  on  the  program.  The  Lec- 
turer would  like  each  Grange  to 
notify  her,  at  once,  what  they  want 
to  do  at  the  next  meeting  for  their 
part  on  the  program  to  aid  her  in 
preparing  her  program. 

The  home  economics  part  of  the 
program,  in  charge  of  Mrs.  Austin 
J.  Donaldson,  was  interesting,  it 
being  on  the  subject  of  cancer,  and 
at  the  next  meeting  to  be  on  Feb- 
ruary 10,  an  offering  will  be  taken 
to  be  used  for  the  treatment  of  this 
disease. 

The  program  closed  with  an  inter- 
esting talk  on  "Armistice  Day,"  by 
Rev.  E.  C.  Hasenplug,  of  Rockland 
Methodist  Church.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  Rockland  Grange  and  a 
Seventh  Degree  Granger.  He  told 
about  what  happened  where  he  was 
in  France  on  the  first  Armistice  Day. 

The  roll  call  showed  that  the  at- 
tendance banner  was  won  by  Cran- 
berry  Grange. 

Norman  R.  Rough,  county  agri- 
cultural chairman  of  the  war  bond 
drive,  gave  a  short  talk  on  the  im- 
portance of  buying  war  bonds. 

State  Deputy  of  Mercer  County, 
Albert  Snyder,  gave  a  short  talk  on 
"Juvenile  Grange  Work." 

A  roast  beef  supper  was  served  by 
Diamond   Grange. 

The  evening  session  began  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  Fifth  Degree.  The 
resolutions  committee  presented  some 
resolutions  to  be  sent  to  State  Grange 
which  will  meet  in  December.  The 
one  was  relative  to  getting  daylight 
savings  time  abolished  during  the 
winter  months  on  account  of  the 
children  who  go  so  far  to  school;  an- 
other was  to  try  to  get  the  date  for 
State  Grange  changed;  while  the 
third  was  about  the  timberland  bill. 
They  were  all  approved  and  accepted. 

The  Fifth  Degree  was  beautifully 
portrayed  by  the  Fifth  Degree  team 
of  Canal  Grange,  Utica,  to  a  class  of 
twelve   candidates.      The   minutes   of 
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the  day  were  read  and  approved.  As 
there  were  no  invitations  for  the  Feb- 
ruary 10  meeting  the  executive  com- 
mittee will  find  a  place  for  it. 

Diamond  Grange  Lecturer,  Mrs. 
Genevieve  Sparks,  presented  a  pro- 
gram at  the  close  of  the  business  ses- 
sion, consisting  of  readings,  songs 
and  an  interesting  dairy  talk  by 
Helmer  Rabild,  of  Titusville. 

Rev.  Hasenplug  read  a  poem  re- 
ceived by  Master  and  Mrs.  Nathan 
E.  Griffin,  from  their  son,  Cpl.  Glenn 
O.  Griffin,  who  is  overseas  with  the 
armed   forces. 

A  GALA  NIGHT  IN 

PERRY   COUNTY 

On  October  26,  Community  Grange 
No.  1767  of  Newport,  R.  D.  2,  cele- 
brated their  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
with  a  program  from  "With  Silvery 
Gleam."      The   readings,   songs,   tab- 
leaux and  pantomime  march  were  all 
very  effective,  showing  what  a  Grange 
can  do,  and  does  mean  in  a  commu- 
nity,  by   co-operation   and   each   one 
doing  his  or  her  part.     Miss  Helen 
Wagner  sang  a  solo,  "When  the  Flag 
Goes    By,"    and    music    (old-time 
songs)  by  two  members,  Edward  Von 
Glohn  and  Harry  Horting,  wi^  ac- 
cordians    was    also    enjoyed.      Frank 
Newlin,    who    was    the   first   Master, 
gave    a    short    talk    on    the    progress 
made,   also   on   the   efforts   of   a   few 
loyal  patrons,  who  kept  going  when 
the    going    was    not    so   encouraging, 
but    by    their    loyalty    we    today    are 
"Going    to    Grange."      Also,    at    the 
same  time  38  Silver  Star  Certificates 
were  given  to  twenty-five-year  mem- 
bers   of    Community,    Oliver,    Sher- 
manata    and    Perry    Valley    Granges 
with   appropriate   ceremony   and  tab- 
leau.    The  program  ended  with  loud 
ringing  voices   singing  the  National 
Anthem,  after  which  all  had  a  good 
time   indulging  in  the  most  popular 
sports— mating,   talking   and   old-time 
music.     Mrs.  Mary  Zeigler,  of  Sher- 
manata    Grange,    the    oldest    member 
in  years,  was  presented  with  a  large 
basket    of    many-colored    chrysanthe- 
mums. 


ing  of  the  mortgage  by  John  Wimer ; 
invocation  by  Worthy  Chaplain 
Frank  Cooper;  mortgage  burning  by 
Mrs.  Etta  Wimer,  only  sister  charter 
member,  assisted  by  State  Past  Mas- 
ter, J.  A.  Boak;  song,  "My  Faith 
Looks  Up  to  Thee";  trumpet  solo, 
*-My  Blue  Heaven,"  by  Virgil  Kel- 
ley;  musical  selection,  "A  Song  of 
Peace,"  by  the  ladies  quartet. 

Twenty  Masters  have  served  the 
Grange,  all  but  two  of  whom  are  still 
living.     They  were: 

J.  Roy  Humphrey,  W.  R.  Moore, 
Joseph  Studebaker,  C.  L.  Moore,  Jo- 
seph Davis,  Brice  S.  Miller,  Frank 
Humphrey,  John  Drawbaugh,  T.  C. 
McDanel,  W.  J.  McDanel,  O.  I). 
Brandon,  Harry  Stickle,  John 
Wimer,  Raymond  Stickle,  Frank 
Cooper,  Charles  Miller,  J.  H.  Drake, 
Frank  Patterson,  Russell  Brandon 
and  Herbert  Gilmore. 

The  present  Master,  John  Wimer, 
has  served  the  longest  of  any  Mas- 
ters of  the  Grange,  and  now  is  serv- 
ing his  third  term. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  J.  McCleary  gave 
the  site  for  the  Grange  hall.  Cash 
and  labor  contributions.  Grange 
plays,  banquets  and  contests  helped 
finance  the  undertaking,  together 
with  Grange  sales  held  each  fall, 
thirteen  in  all.  The  net  total  de- 
rived from  the  sales  was  $2,571.88. 


BUTLER  COUNTY  GRANGE 

BURNS  MORTGAGE  PAPERS 

What  proved  a  historical  occasion 
for  Worth  Grange,  was  observed  last 
Wednesday  night,  when  the  mem- 
bers burned  the  mortgage  on  their 
property  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies. 

Organized  in  1909  with  sixty-five 
charter  members,  the  first  meeting  of 
the  Grange  was  in  the  Jacksonville 
hall  which  remained  its  meeting 
place  until  November  16,  1926,  after 
which  the  Center  school  was  utilized 
until  July  19,  1927. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the 
present  building  December  9,  1927, 
when  it  was  dedicated  by  Worthy 
State  Master  J.  A.  Boak.  Only  seven 
of  the  sixty-five  charter  members 
have  remained  continuous  members. 

All  were  seated  on  the  platform  as 
honor  members.  They  are  J.  Roy 
Humphrey,  Joseph  Davis,  Frank 
Wimer,  Mrs.  Etta  Wimer,  Brice  S. 
Miller,  Frank  Cooper  and  Harry  W. 
Cooper. 

The  hall  was  decorated  with  palms 
and  baskets  of  yellow,  white,  and 
bronze  pompons,  while  on  a  table  in 
the  center  of  the  platform  was  the 
mortgage  on  a  silver  tray  flanked 
by  tall  burning  candles. 

Following  a  reading  of  the  history 
of  the  Grange  by  W.  J.  McDentl,  the 
following  program  was  presented : 
singing  of  "America";  trumpet  solo, 
"Home,"  by  Virgil  Kelley;  musical 
selections,  "When  I  Grow  Too  Old 
to  Dream,"  by  a  mixed  chorus;    read- 


E.  M.  JOHN  ADDRESSES 
COLUMBIA  COUNTY  POMONA 

Pomona  Grange  met  with  McKen- 
dree  Grange  with  Overseer  Thomas 
Gordner  in  charge,  instead  of  Jack 
Fairchilds,  the  Master,  who  was  m 
the  Geisinger  Hospital  being  treated 
for  arthritis.  Morning  session  was 
given  over  to  the  business  of  the  day 
nd  reports  and  committees  appointed 
for  the  day;  application,  Mrs.  Blaine 
Wendel,  Mary  Weaver,  Frank  Har- 
ris; arrangement,  Blaine  Wendel, 
Aldeu  Wilkenson,  Jesse  Crawford. 
The  host  Grange  served  a  roast  beef 
dinner. 

At  the  afternoon  session  greetings 
were  given  by  George  Stuckey  for 
McKendress  Grange  was  given  with 
response  by  E.  E.  Schultz.  Literary 
program  consisted  of  piano  duet, 
Ruth  and  Miriam  Johnson;  read- 
ing, "A  Simple  Cottage,"  Jesse 
Crawford;  a  discussion  on  "Shall 
Farmers  Accept  Subsidies,"  Frank 
Harris  and  George  Welsh;  song  by 
three  Johnson  sisters,  "When  the 
Silver  Threads  Are  Shining  Among 
the -Gold." 

Paul  Niesley  introduced  Dr.  E.  M. 
John,  of  State  College,  who  talked 
on  the  subject,  "These  Things  We 
Must  Do."  Among  other  things  he 
said  we  must  exercise  our  rights  as 
citizens  and  study  every  issue  in  re- 
gard to  our  government,  for  if  it  fails 
it  is  not  the  fault  of  our  leaders  but 
the  fault  of  the  people. 

The  home  Economics  committee 
staged  a  contest  which  consisted  of 
garments  made  from  discarded  men's 
shirts.  Granges  competing  were  Val- 
ley, Orange,  Rohrsburg,  Salem,  Light 
Street.  Prizes  were  won  by  Rohrs- 
burg, Salem,  Orange.  Frank  Harris, 
secretary  of  the  Grange  insurance 
company,  warned  the  Patrons  to  be 
careful  about  fires.  The  Grange  de- 
cided to  go  to  Benton  for  the  Jan- 
uary meeting  with  the  host  Grange 
to  furnish  the  supper. 

At  the  evening  session  business  of 
the  day  was  completed  and  twenty- 
two  new  members  were  initiated. 
Resolution  committtee  presented  the 
following  resolution — first,  to  thank 
McKendress  Grange  for  their  hos- 
pitality; second,  he  is  resolved  that 
we  go  on  record  favoring  tlie  prohi- 
biting of  hunting  on  all  land  assessed 


as  seated  land  without  a  written  per- 
mit from  the  owner  and  that  wood- 
cock season  open  November  1  instead 
of  October  15  and  that  the  penalty 
for  violation  be  made  sufficient  to 
enforce  the  law. 

During  the  literary  program  pep 
songs  were  led  by  Harold  Hidlay ;  a 
minstrel  show  was  given  by  members 
of  the  Orange  Grange  with  the  fol- 
lowing taking  part:  Mabel  Stoddard, 
Rachael  Kline,  Marqueen  Bower,  Mr 
and  Mrs.  Stanley  Stevens,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Nevin  Yost,  Harold  Bowman, 
George  Welsh  and  Frank  Harris  and 
were  accompanied  by  Marjorie  Me- 
gargel.  Refreshments  were  served  by 
the  arrangements  committee. 

MILFORD  GRANGE  NO.  773 
HONORS  BOYS  IN  SERVICE 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  Milford 
Grange  No.  773,  Juniata  Co.,  the 
following  program  was  rendered  m 
honor  of  the  boys  in  the  service: 

Song— "There's  a  Star  Spangled 
Banner  Waving  Somewhere"  by  the 

Grange.  ,,    ^,        __ 

Reading— "Our  Flag,"  Mrs.  Her- 
man Zook. 

Poem— "The  Kid  Has  Gone  to  the 
Colors,"  Mildred  Guss. 

Vocal  Duet— "God  Bless  My  Dar- 
ling He's  Somewhere,"  by  Joyce 
Whitesel   and   Esther   Zimmerman. 

Reading— "When  Your  Girl  For- 
gets   to    Write,"    Mrs.    Fannie    Mc- 

Cahan. 

National    Defense— Florence    Aug- 

hey.  .  , 

Reading— "A  Warning  to  the 
Young  and  Brand  New  Dads,"  Mrs. 
Blanche  Guss. 

Poem— Read   by   the   Master,   Earl 
Sterrett,  "The   Stars  on  Our  Wall." 
Candle   Lighting   Service   in  honor 
of   the   following   ten    members   serv- 
ing our  country:     (Names  are  listed 
in   the   order   in   which   they   entered 
the   service):   George   Stetler  entered 
the  U.   S.  Army  Jan.  1941,  serving 
somewhere     in     Belgium.       Charles 
Aughey,    July    1942,    U.     S.    Army, 
France.      Robert    Wolfe,    July    1942, 
U.    S.   Army,   France.     Leona   Zook, 
Dec.   1943,   U.   S.   Army,   now   some- 
where   on    the    water.      Doran    Zook, 
Jan.     1944,     Air     Corps,     Moultrie, 
Georgia.        Cletus      Horning,      Feb. 
1944,  U.  S.  Army,  secret  base.     Les- 
ter    Eisenacher,     March     1944,     Air 
Corps,  Tampa,   Florida.     Lloyd  Bos- 
singer,    March    1944,    U.    S.    Army, 
Camp   Stewart,   Georgia.     Carl  Zim- 
merman, May  1944,  U.  S.  Navy,  New 
York.    Blaine  Shover,  Jr.,  Sept.  1944, 
IT.    S.    Army,    Camp    Croft,    South 
Carolina. 

Closing    Song— "When   the   Lights 
Go  on  Again  All  Over  the  World." 
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The  Welcome  was  given  by  George 
Uogers,  of  Marian  Grange,  and  ti 
response  by  Ralph  Blaney,  of  Penj 
State  Grange.  Visitors  from  Clinton 
County  were  welcomed.  Song, 
"Whispering  Hope."  A  delicious 
dinner  was  served  by  the  host  Grange 
to  150  patrons. 

Samuel  Homan,  of  Baileyville 
^Grange,  was  elected  to  the  Executive 
Committee  for  a  term  of  three  years 
and  Harry  Corman  a  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  L.  E.  Biddle, 
Fire  Insurance  Auditor.  Remarb 
were  given  by  Sister  Williams,  of 
Woodward     Grange,     of     Clinton 

County. 

Worthy  Lecturer,  Virginia  Biddle, 

tad  charge  of  the  afternoon  program. 

Song  "America  the  Beautiful";  read- 

ing,    "We    Thank   You,    Father,"  by 

Mrs.    John    Dreibelbis,    of    Victor 

.Grange;    playlet,  "Being   Thankful," 

by  Half  moon  Grange.    Ralph  Blaney 

then  introduced  Mr.  Burge,  of  Penn- 

ylvania  State  College,  who  discussed 

iieats,  killing,  processing,  and  freez- 

ng  and  the  food  value  of  meats.    A 

uovie  entitled,  "Meat  and  Romance," 

was  presented.     A  play,  "Camping," 

by  Baileyville  Grange. 

Mrs.  Lindquist,  of  Bellefonte,  gave 
a  talk  on  various  phases  of  Red  Croas 
work  being  performed  for  service  men 
and   their  families. 

Ray  Noll,  Jr.,  of  Pleasant  Gap 
gave  a  very  instructive  talk  on  Boy 
Scout  work,  this  was  followed  by  a 
playlet,  "The  Census  Taker,"  by 
Washington  Grange  and  a  movie 
ews  reel  by  Paul  Stevens  of  Bailey- 
ville. 

In  the  evening  the  Juvenile  De- 
gree was  conferred  upon  62  candi- 
dates by  Logan  Juvenile  Degree 
Team,  with  tableau.  Fifth  Degree 
vvas  also  conferred  upon  15  candi- 
dates. 


POMONA  GRANGE  SESSIONS 
HELD  AT  PLEASANT  GAP 


Centre  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  13  met  at  Pleasant  Gap,  Satur- 
day, November  18,  in  Logan  Grange 
Hall  with  Marion  Grange  as  host  in 
an  all  day  and  evening  session. 

The  morning  session  was  in  charge 
of  Pomona  Master,  Harry  Fisher, 
and  opened  with  a  song,  "Onward 
Marching."  The  regular  routine  of 
business  was  transacted.  The  Fair 
Committee  reported  a  very  success- 
ful Fair  in  every  way.  The  Fire  In- 
surance Agent  gave  a  favorable  re- 
port. 

The  Subordinate  and  Juvenile  re- 
ports  were  given  and  commented 
upon.  It  was  decided  to  support  the 
Salvation  Army  by  a  money  gift. 

Home  Economics  gave  a  fine  re- 
port and  placed  on  exhibit  a  num- 
ber of  wearable  articles  made  from 
discarded  shirts. 


SIXTY-NINTH   ANNIVERSARY 
AT   COLD   POINT   GRANGE 

On   October   17,   1944,   Cold  Point 
Grange     No.     606,     of     Montgomery 
County,    observed    its    69th   Anniver 
sary    in    Plymouth    Township    Hall, 
which  the  Grange  built  in  1921.    The 
meeting  was  preceded  by  a  covered- 
dish  supper.    Miss  Hannah  Styer,  oi 
Norristown,   the   only   living   charter 
member,  who  has  kept  her   member 
hip    for    the    entire    69    years,   was 
honor    guest.      Mrs.    Ida    C.    Myeft 
whose  parents  were  also  charter  mem 
bers,   presented   Sister   Styer  with  » 
60-year  service  pin  on  behalf  of  the 
Grange.     The   W.    A.    Styer   family 
were  all  active  in  Grange  work,  the 
father,    tm other    and    two    daughters 
were  charter  members,  and  the  four 
sons  joined  a  few  years  later.    Mr^ 
Rena    Glass,    Lecturer,    arranged  a^ 
interesting  program  for  the  occasion- 
One  feature  was  a  guessing  contest 
of    leaves   from    twenty-five   trees, 
shrubs    and    berries,    which    was  i" 
structive.      Miss    Ruth    Lentz    ga'« 
rieveral   piano -accordion   selections 
Mrs.  E.  C.  Zimmerman  was  presenteO 
with  a  25-year  Silver  Star  certificate 
Amos  W.  Walton,  Master  of  WisW 
hiekon  Grange  No.  760,  and  Treas- 
urer  of   Montgomery    County/^ 
niona  No.  8,  was  among  the  visitor 
present. 
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Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


SINK 

Whkreas,  An  all-wise  Heavenly  Father 
has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
brother  Pvt.  Harvey  Sink,  he  was  a  devoted 
and  faithful  member  of  Tunkhannock 
Grange,  who  will  be  hard  to  replace.  He 
was  leader  of  our  degree  team,  and  did  his 
work  willingly  and  well,  and  we  greatly 
mourn  this  loss.  He  is  the  first  member  of 
our  Grange  to  give  his  life  for  his  country. 
Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  his  family  in  their  bereavement. 
drape  our  charter  for  thirty  days  and  record 
these  resolutions  on   our   minutes. 

Lottie    Ace, 
Rose   Wert, 
Committee. 
TOMLINSON 

Members  of  Middletown  Grange  No.  684 
bow  humbly  to  the  will  of  our  Divine  Master 
who  has  called  from  our  circle  Sister  Eva 
B.  Tomlinson  (a  Golden  Sheaf  member)  hav- 
ing belonged  to  Middletown  Grange  for  54 
years. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  her  family,  drape  our  charter,  rec- 
ord these  resolutions  in  our  minutes,  pub- 
lish them  in  Grange  News,  and  mall  a  copy 
to  her  family. 

May    F.    Webster, 
Edwin  E.  Ridge, 
H.  C.  Terry, 

Com,mittee. 
CURRY 

Whkreas,  Since  it  has  been  the  will  of 
Him  who  doeth  all  things  well  to  call  from 
our  midst  our  Worthy  Chaplain  Brother  S. 
P.  Curry,  member  of  Paris  Grange  No.  1511. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions  in  our 
minutes  and  publish  them  in  the  Grange 
.\f:w8. 

Beulah  Gardner, 
Leona   A.   Cool, 
R.    P.    Gardner, 

Com,mittee. 

CROFT 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  in  His  Divine  Wisdom  to  remove 
from  our  midst  our  beloved  brother,  Samuel 
M.  Croft,  a  faithful  and  respected  member 
of  North  Woodbury  Grange  No.  1923  and  a 
valuable  citizen  of  our  community,  be  it 
therefore 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of  North 
Woodbury  Grange  No.  1923,  bear  sincere 
heartfelt  testimony  of  his  many  virtues  as  a 
loyal   citizen    and    faithful    member    of    this 

Order. 


Resolved,  That  our  charter  be  draped  for 
thirty  days  as  a  token  of  respect  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
Morrisons  Cove  Herald  for  publication  and  a 
ropy  be  placed  on  the  minutes  of  our  Grange. 

H.  K.   Shriver, 
1.   H.    Benner, 

M.   W.    BECHTEL, 

Committee. 

HAMER 

Whkreas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Bertha 
Hamer,  a  very  faithful  member  of  Blue  Ball 
Grange  No.  1331,  and  one  who  will  be  great- 
ly   missed.      Therefore,    be    it 

Resiolved,  That  we  Bow  in  Humble  sub- 
mission to  the  will  of  our  Heavenly  Father 
who  in  his  wise  providence,  doeth  all  things 
well,  that  we  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family,  drape  our  charter  and  that 
a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  the 
bereaved  family,  a  copy  spread  on  our  min- 
utes and  that  they  be  published  In  the 
Grange  News. 

Mrs.    Vindetta   Kanouff, 
Mrs.  Ada  Bush, 
Mrs.    Mary    Fleoal, 

Com,m,ittee. 

BURTON 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Sister  Ja- 
net Burton,  a  faithful  member  of  LeRaysville 
Community  Grange  No.  1974,  of  Bradford 
County,  be  it 

Rejiolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  bereaved  family,  record  these 
Resolutions  in  our  Minutes,  send  a  copy  to 
Pomona  Grange,  and  to  the  family,  and  pub- 
lish them  in  the  Pennsylvania  Grange 
News. 

Sam  T.  Davis, 
James    A.    Coleman, 
Mary  O.   Coleman, 

Com.m.ittee. 

CLARK 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors  Broth- 
er John  S.  Clark,  member  of  Russellville 
Grange  No.  91.     Be   It 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  our  Grange 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  the  min- 
utes and  publish  them  in  the  Grange  News. 

Albkrta    W.    Wickersham, 
Harriet   Kurtz, 
Bertha   Virtue, 

Committee. 


STATE   MASTER  BAGSHAW 
REPORTS  TO  NAT'L  GRANGE 

Kenzie  S.  Baoshaw 

Grange  interest  and  activity  in  the 
Keystone  State  has  been  excellent 
during  the  past  year.  Organization 
work  has  progressed  very  satisfactor- 
ily. Our  net  gain  in  membership  is 
the  greatest  in  many  years.  The 
morale  and  spirit  of  unity  among  our 
members  was  never  better. 

Our  Deputy  School  conducted  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  did  much 
to  enlist  a  more  active  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  Grange  on  the  part  of  all 
who  attended  it.  The  Grange  Lead- 
ership School  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  has  become  an  annual 
event  where  many  Lecturers  and 
other  Grange  officers  receive  valuable 
instruction  and  inspiration  for  their 
work.  This  schooling  of  Deputies, 
Lecturers  and  others  has  proven  to  be 
most  valuable  in  maintaining  the  in- 
terest and  building  membership  in 
our  Subordinate  Granges. 

The  scarcity  of  farm  labor  and 
machinery  has  added  heavily  to  the 
load  of  the  overburdened  farmer  and 
his  family.  The  shortage  of  gasoline 
and  tires  has  made  production  very 
difficult;  but  our  farmers  have  again 
won  a  genuine  victory  in  providing 
an  abundant  food  supply  for  all  our 
people.  They  have  produced  this 
abundant  harvest  in  the  midst  of  ad- 
versity. They  have  toiled  long  and 
late  and  have  given  no  time  to  slow- 
downs and  strikes.  They  have  done 
well  their  full  share  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  effort.  Their  labors 
have  been  fruitful  in  victory  gardens, 
scrap  collection,  transportation  pools, 
Red  Cross  Work,  War  Bond  sales 
and  other  activities. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  we  will  be 
confronted  with  many  new  problems. 
Many  readjustments  will  have  to  be 
made.     The  road  that  lies  ahead  will 


Think  not  that  thy  word  and  thm^ 
alone  must  be  r\^\ii.— Sophocles. 


LET'S  FINISH 
THI JOB- 
BUY  EXTRA 
BONDS  TODAYI 


WEST  PIKE  RUN  GRANGE 

INITIATES  LARGE  CLASS 

Conferring  of  the  First  and  Sec- 
ond Degrees  on  a  class  of  candidates 
from  Laurel  and  Deemston  Granges 
featured  the  meeting  of  Laurel 
Grange,  2029,  Monday  evening  in  its 
headquarters  at  Marianna. 

Over  100  Grangers  were  present, 
including  guests  from  West  Pike 
Run,  Deemston,  Pawnee,  Washing- 
ton, Fallowfield  and  Cross  Creek, 
among  whom  were  Masters  Harry 
Cleaver,  Deemston;  Gene  Morrison, 
West  Pike  Run;  Merle  Amos,  Paw- 
"^,  and  Albert  Donahoo,  Laurel; 
also  Pomona  Master,  Thomas  Walk- 
er, and  State  Deputy,  Paul  Richey. 
Ijach  responded  briefly,  commending 
|he  Laurel  Grange  on  its  rapid  gains 
in  membership. 

The  initatory  work  for  this,  one  of 
the  largest  classes  ever  initiated  in 
^ashington  County,  was  conducted 
by  the  West  Pike  Run  degree  team 
"naer  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs. 
'-Imton  Morris. 

Master  Albert  Donahoo  had  charge 
?f  the  opening  ritual,  afterward  turn- 
j"?  the  meeting  over  to  Master  Shir- 
Y  Sprowls  who  had  charge  of  the 
<Jpgree  work.  Vocalists  were  Mrs. 
'Y^in  Smiley.  Mrs.  Gail  Morri.^  and 
^Irs.  Clinton  Morris,  with  Mrs.  Noble 
^chultheiss  piano  a^-eompanist. 

Concluding  the  evening  a  social 
Period  was  enjoyed  when   refresh- 

ents  were  served  by  the  social  com- 
mittee :  Mrs.  Rice,  Mrs.  Donahoo  and 
^rs.  Miller. 


WYOMING  GRANGE  MEMBER 
KILLED  IN  ACTION 

A  telegram  from  the  War  Depart- 
ment told  of  the  death  of  Private 
First  Class  Harvey  E.  Sink,  age  24, 
of  Winola  Avenue,  Tunkhannock.  A 
member  of  a  United  States  Infantry 
Battalion,  he  was  killed  in  action  in 
Italy  on  October  3. 

Harvey  was  a  fine  young  man,  of 
excellent  character.  He  was  employed 
in  the  Puritan  Dairy,  here,  and 
worked  extra  at  the  American  Store 
afternoons  and  evenings.  He  was  an 
active  worker  in  the  Tunkhannock 
Grange,  being  a  member  of  its  de- 
gree team  when  called  into  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  September  8,  1943. 
He  received  his  infantry  training  at 
Camp  Blanding,  Fla.,  and  was  sent 
verseas  last  May. 

In  August,  word  was  received  here 
from  Regimental  Chaplain  Fred  R. 
Kdgar,  that  he  had  baptized  Pfc. 
Sink  somewhere  in  Italy,  and  that  he 
had  pledged  membership  in  the 
Tunkhannock  Methodist  Church. 
Formal  announcement  was  made  of 
this  by  Rev.  Scott  D.  Clarke  from 
the  pulpit  August  13,  at  which  time 
^[rs.  Sink  was  taken  into  the  mem- 
bership of  the  chunrch. 

Harvey  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Lucy  Buckingham,  one 
daughter,  Maxine;  his  parents,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  L.  Sink,  of  West 
Tioga  Street ;  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Berneta  Kile,  of  Russell  Hill,  and 
Mrs.  Leola  Stevenson,  of  Camden, 
N.  J. 


not  be  smooth;  but  with  the  courage 
and  faith  of  true  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, we  will  fearlessly  face  the 
future.        

HUNTINGDON  POMONA 

HOLDS  FALL  MEETING 

The  quarterly  session  of  Pomona 
Grange  No.  6  was  held  in  the  I.  O. 
O.  F.  Hall  in  Huntingdon  November 
11,  1944,  with  Pomona  Master  D.  P. 
Young  presiding. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted 
to  business.  The  afternoon  program 
was  presented  by  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee  in  charge  of  the 
Lecturer,  Mrs.   Sara  Edelblute. 

A  contest  sponsored  by  State 
Grange  Home  Economics  Committee 
was  held.  This  contest  was  con- 
cerned with  making  articles  for  the 
home  or  for  wear  from  men's  dis- 
carded shirts,  and  was  judged  by 
Miss  Martha  Zeiders,  County  Home 
Extension  worker.  Three  articles 
made  by  Mrs.  Jones,  Mrs.  Beaver  and 
Mrs.  Bergantz,  respectively,  were  se- 
lected to  be  sent  to  State  Grange. 

Miss  Zeiders  gave  a  helpful  talk 
on  mending  and  showed  samples  of 
different   kinds   of   tears  mended. 

A  piano  solo  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Robb. 

Readings  by  Mrs.  Wm.  Altmen- 
shofer  and  Mrs.  Edelblute. 

Miss  Lloyd,  a  representative  from 
the  Huntingdon  County  Library, 
gave  a  resume  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Library. 

Next  meeting  will  be  held  February 
10,  1945,  in  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall,  Hunt- 
ingdon, Penna. 

A  delicious  meal  was  served  at 
noon  by  Hartslog  Valley  Grange. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  opposing 
Senate  Bill  No.  S1330  which  would 
regiment  the  timber  and  lumber  in- 
dustry and  also  opposing  Socialized 
Medicine  and  approving  the  State 
Grange  Hospitalization  plan. 


Pennsylvania  Sfate  Grange 


Grange    Seals 
Digest 


OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 


New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13   

Constitution   and    By-Laws    

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin   

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin  

Orange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 
half    dozen     

per   dozen    

per  half  dozen    

Dues   Account   Book    

Secretary 's  Record  Book   

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book   

Treasurer 's  Account   Book    

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of   25    

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of   100    

Roll   Book    

Application    Blanks,    per    hundred    

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   

Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty    

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    

Secretary 's  Receipts,   per  hundred    

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    

Trade    Cards,   each    

Demit   Cards,   each    

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    

Grange   Radiator   Emblems    

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each    


$5.00 
.60 

3.00 
.40 

4.00 
.35 

3.25 
.20 
.50 
.50 
.15 

.60 
6.00 
3.00 
.75 
.60 
2.75 
.60 
.75 
.70 
2.75 
.75 
.45 
.50 
.25 
.40 
.40 
.30 
.30 
.01 
.01 
.15 
.50 
.75 


In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter,     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary, 


«'. 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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WEST  NICHOLSON 

GRANGE  HOST 
TO  WYOMING  POMONA 


Wyoming  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  19  met  at  West  Nicholson,  Pa., 
November  2,  1944,  as  guests  of  West 
Nicholson  Grange  No.  321,  for  an 
all-day  session  with  Master  Charles 
Adams  presiding.  Koll  call  of  offi- 
cers. Kesponse,  "Something  I  Am 
Thankful  For."  ' 

Reading   and   adopting  minutes  of 
previous  meeting.     Welcome  was  ex- 
tended to  Pomona  by  Sister  Josie  O. 
Stark,  Secretary.     The  response  was 
read  by   Sister   Mae   Harvey   m   the 
absence  of  Sister  Ruth  Sherwood,  due 
to    illness    in    her    family.      Reports 
were    submitted   by    twelve    Granges. 
After   routine  business   and   the   ap- 
pointment of  committees,  Sister  Mae 
Harvey    reported   the   Home   Eco- 
nomics Committee  planned  a  project 
—a  bread-baking  contest.     The  con- 
test was  to  be  put  on  at  the  February, 
1945,  meeting  and  the  prizes  were  to 
be— 1st,  $7.50;    2nd,  $5.00,  and  3rd, 
$4.00.    The  Necrology  Committee  re- 
ported the  death  of  five  members,  two 
being  brothers  who   gave   their  lives 
to    their    country    somewhere    in 

Europe. 

Brother  Harry  Baker  talked  on 
taxation.  Brother  Stark  Bartron 
suggested  the  Resolutions  Committee 
meet  with  Senator  Tyler  and  Repre- 
sentative Greenwood  to  receive  infor- 
mation on  the  new  tax  legislation. 
Discussion  followed.  The  motion  was 
made  and  carried  that  the  Legisla- 
tive Committee,  with  the  Worthy 
Master,  be  clothed  with  authority  to 
act  on  any  legislation  as  may  come 
before  the  Committee  at  any  time 
between  meetings. 

Brother  Stark  Bartron,  Past  Mas- 
ter of  Pomona,  obligated  four  candi- 
dates in  the  Fifth  Degree. 

Sister  Harvey  also  talked  regard- 
ing sewing  contest. 

Lecturer's  Program — 

Piano   Duet— Sisters   Jackson    and 

Baker. 

Theme— "Hope"  —  Sister    Agnes 

Collins.  ^    _.   - 

Reading— "The  Legend  of  Lake 
Winola"  by  a  member  of  Oriental 
Grange. 

Spelling  Bee— Prof.  Rosenkrance, 
of  Nicholson  High  School,  pro- 
nounced the  words — Won  by  Sister 
Chas.  Adams. 

Vocal  Duet— S  i  s  t  e  r  s  Charlotte 
Burgess  and  Lillian  Reynolds. 

Guest  Speaker— Dr.  Kenneth 
Hood,  Agriculture  Economics, 
Penna.  State  College— Topic :  "Prob- 
lems  the  farmer   will  face   after   the 


as  the  Motor  Theater,  and  recondi- 
tioned it  for  the  use  of  the  Grange. 
At    that    time    there    was    a    debt   of 

$2,800. 

For  this  meeting  the  stage  was 
decorated  with  ferns  and  on  a  table 
in  the  center  was  the  mortgage  on  a 
silver  tray,  flanked  by  candles.  The 
two  living  charter  members  present 
were  seated  on  the  stage.  They  were 
Mrs.  A.  C.  Grossman  and  Mrs.  A.  L. 
Cooper.  John  Dimit,  the  only  other 
living  charter  member,  was  not  pres- 
ent. At  the  present  time  the  Grange 
has  a  membership  of  108. 

The  present  Master,  Henry  San- 
derson, presided  at  the  ceremonies. 
He  called  on  all  of  the  past  Masters 
who  were  present.  The  following 
past  Masters  responded:  Henry  Son- 
nett,  Ira  McKee,  Adam  Rennick, 
Fergus,  Isiah  Smith,  and  Charles 
Walter  Hess,  Mrs.  Ben  McCoy,  Hugh 
Dickey. 

The  main  event  on  the  program 
was  a  stirring  speech  by  Sharpe  Ful- 
lerton,  farmer,  grange  leader  and 
member  of  the  State  Legislature  from 
Lawrence  County. 

At  the  close  of  the  program  the 
ladies  of  the  grange  served  refresh- 
ments to  all. 


POMONA  GRANGE  DISCUSSES 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENCY 


» 


war. 

Grange  closed  with  regular  cere- 
monies and  singing  No.  3  in  the 
Patron,  to  meet  at  Tunkhannock, 
Penna.,  February  7,  1945. 


ANOTHER   GRANGE 

MORTGAGE   BURNED 

IN  BUTLER  COUNTY 


At  the  regular  meeting  of  the  Slip- 
pery Rock  Grange  Thursday,  Novem- 
ber 9,  the  mortgage  on  the  Grange 
hall  was  burned. 

The  local  Grange  was  organized 
thirty-five  years  ago.  The  first  meet- 
ings of  the  group  were  held  in  the 
Ralston  Schoolhouse.  Later,  the 
meetings  were  held  in  the  old  Odd 
Fellows  Hall,  then  in  the  K  of  P 
Hall  and  just  previous  to  buying  of 
the  present  hall  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Odd  Fellows  Hall  above 
the  Post  Office. 

About  fourteen  years  ago  the 
Grange  bought  what  was  then  known 


On  Saturday,  Nov.  18,  Wyalusing 
Grange  was  host  to  the  Bradford 
county  Pomona  Grange.  There  was 
an  unusually  good  attendance  of 
members  from  every  part  of  the  coun- 
ty and  the  program  was  both  inter- 
esting and  helpful. 

The  morning  hour  was  taken  up 
with  routine  business  and  the  reports 
of  Juvenile  and  Subordinate  Granges. 
The  reports  showed  a  net  gain  in 
membership,  with  an  especially  fine 
gain  in  certain  granges.  A  generally 
healthy  condition  seemed  to  be  indi- 
cated. Albert  Madigan  and  Gerald 
Shumway  were  elected  members  of  the 
executive  committee,  Frank  Cole  and 
Harry  Thurston  as  members  of  the  fi- 
nance committee. 

At  noon  the  ladies  of  the  Wyalus- 
ing Grange  served  a  fine  dinner  in  the 
Methodist  church  dining  room.  The 
afternoon  session  was  held  in  the  high 
school  gymnasium. 

During  the  noon  intermission,  the 
members  of  the  home  economics  com- 
mittee arranged  a  display  of  home- 
made Christmas  gifts  which  had  been 
sent  in  from  various  granges.  These 
gifts  which  included  products  of  the 
farm,  all  kinds  of  fancy  work,  educa- 
tional and  other  toys,  were  full  of 
helpful  suggestions  and  excited  much 
interest.  During  the  afternoon  ses- 
sion Miss  Blanche  Coit  used  the  ex- 
hibit to  illustrate  a  short  talk  on 
homemade  gifts. 

The  main  program  feature  was  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  subject  "Juv- 
enile Delinquency— Whose  Problem?" 
Members  of  the  panel  were  District 
Attorney  Romeyn  Culver,  LaRue 
Stanton,  Rev.  Jordon  Cole  and  Mrs. 
Kenneth  Kerrick.  These  speakers 
made  a  very  fine  panel  and  were  given 
close  attention. 

Mr.  Culver  read  extracts  from  the 
law  dealing  with  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  gave  some  figures.  He  said  that 
sixty  children  have  appeared  in  Ju- 
venile court  in  this  county  since  the 
beginning  of  the  year,  eighteen  of 
which  have  been  sent  to  correctional 
institutions.  He  mentioned  as  some 
of  the  reasons  for  this  high  delin- 
quency rate:  Delinquency  on  the 
part  of  parents,  or  other  adults,  bro- 
ken homes,  too  much  spending  money, 
lack     of     mature     leadership     (older 


young  people  having  gone  into  the 
service)  idleness,  lack  of  discipline  in 
the  home  and  school,  bad  radio  pro- 
grams and  comics. 

Mr.  Stanton  gave  some  startling 
figures  on  the  increase  of  arrests,  es- 
pecially of  girls.  Speaking  from  a 
public  school  angle,  he  gave  several 
remedial  suggestions :  retain  full 
school  term,  lengthen  the  school  term 
or  day  for  certain  types  and  areas, 
extend  the  influence  of  the  school  into 
the  community,  form  a  local  council 
to  study  the  question,  see  that  chil- 
dren are  kept  in  school,  keep  properly 
qualified  teachers  in  service. 

Rev.  Cole  said  we  must  not  put  bad 
children  and  bad  parents  in  a  sepa- 
rate circle  from  ourselves.  He  pled 
for  a  more  sympathetic  and  under- 
standing attitude,  a  greater  sense  of 
responsibility  for  the  common  good,  a 
greater  willingness  on  the  part  of 
Christian  adults  to  help  and  guide 
young  people  who  have  gone  wrong,  a 
more  intelligent  approach  to  the  whole 
matter— which  would  call  for  a  study 
of  local  conditions  and  of  what  has 
been  done  to  meet  such  conditions. 

Mrs.  Kerrick,  who  stressed  the  home 
angle,  gave  a  very  fine  talk.  She  de- 
plored the  lack  of  discipline  in  the 
home  and  the  lack  of  understanding 
of  modern  trends.  She  said  that 
young  married  people  should  study 
the  building  of  Christian  homes,  and 
spoke  of  some  of  the  splendid  mate- 
rial that  is  available  on  this  subject. 
She  said,  "We  cannot  give  the  child 
that  which  we  do  not  have  ourselves," 
and  voiced  the  general  consensus  of 
opinion  when  she  said  that  a  large 
part  of  our  juvenile  delinquency 
comes  from  failure  on  the  part  of 
parents  to  adhere  to  certain  funda- 
mental principles  of  honesty,  loy- 
alty, etc. 

Because  the  afternoon  session  was 
crowded,   the   subject    could    not    bo 
opened   for   general   discussion.     Be- 
1  cause  interest  in  this  matter  seemed  to 
be  very  keen  the  Master  appointed  a 
committee  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
make  a  little  further  study  of  .condi- 
tions in  our  own  county  and  if  pos- 
sible bring  to  our  next  Pomona  meet- 
ing  some   specific   suggestions   as   to 
things  we  might  do  to  remedy  these 
conditions,  working  through  the  Po- , 
mona  Grange  or  as  separate  units.    ^    ' 
Following    the    discussion,    Dickie 
Dibble  of  Wyalusing  entertained  with 
two   vocal   solos   which   were   greatly 
enjoyed.  j 

Mrs.  Raymond  Evans,  of  Sayre, 
then  spoke  on  the  subject  of  social- 1 
ized  medicine  as  proposed  in  the  bill 
known  as  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingle 
bill.  Later  in  the  day  the  delegates 
adopted  a  resolution  which  placed 
Bradford  County  Pomona  Grange  on 
record  as  being  distinctly  opposed  to 
this  type  of  socialized  medicine. 

The  body  also  adopted  a  resolution 
opposing  the  move  on  the  part  of  the 
New  York  City  Department  of 
Health  to  allow  handlers  of  fluid  milk 
to  make  a  "reconstitute"  milk  (com- 
monly  called   "filled   milk"). 

The  following  resolution  was  also 
adopted : 

"Whereas,  Farm  leaders  view  with 
much  concern  the  steadily  decreasing 
interest  that  is  shown  in  rural  activ- 
ities, and 

Whereas,  If  Democracy  is  to  con- 
tinue as  our  accepted  way  of  life  the 
responsibility  that  goes  with  Democ- 
racy must  be  assumed  by  all  the  peo- 
ple who  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages 
of  Democracy  over  any  form  of  total- 
itarian government.  Therefore,  bo  it 
Rpsolrod,  That  every  local  Grange 
be  urged,  as  a  part  of  this  responsi- 
bility, to  see  that  its  group  is  able  to 


help  in  post-war  planning  by  being 
represented  at  the  State  Grange 
meeting  at  Harrisburg. 


THE  P£Ni^ib.LVr..^iA  siAiE  COLLEGE 


At  the  evening  session,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Culver  spoke  briefly  in  behalf  of  the 
Sixth  War  Loan  drive. 

A  motion  that  Pomona  give  the 
Bradford  County  Red  Cross  $15  to 
be  used  in  helping  to  make  comfort 
kits  for  service  men,  was  unani- 
mously  adopted. 

The  Camptown  community  band 
entertained  with  an  hour  of  very 
fine  music.  This  band,  which  is 
composed  of  about  thirty  young  peo- 
ple drawn  from  the  communities 
around  Camptown,  has  in  a  short 
time  under  the  leadership  of  Rev. 
George  Sweet,  grown  into  a  very  pro- 
ficient musical  organization.  It  fur- 
nished a  fine  demonstration  of  one 
way  of  meeting  the  juvenile  problem. 

At  the  close  of  the  concert,  the 
meeting  was  closed  and  the  Pomona 
oflficers  conferred  the  Fifth  Degree 
in  a  splendid  manner. 


SHORT  CUTS  IN  COOKING 

ARE  GOOD  TIME  SAVERS 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Nutritious  meals  that  are  easily 
and  quickly  prepared,  yet  look  and 
taste  good,  are  important  these  days 
when  homemakers  are  busy  with  com- 
munity and  home  activities. 

Much  time  can  be  saved  by  plan- 
ning ahead.  This  may  not  mean 
writing  down  the  week's  menus  at 
one  time,  but  homemakers  ought  to 
keep  in  mind  such  foods  as  the  main 
dish  and  vegetables.  Weekly  shop- 
ping also  is  a  time-saver. 

Homemakers  who  have  well-stocked 
storage  cupboards  may  like  to  put 
canned  and  other  stored  foods  that 
will  be  required  for  the  week  on  a 
small  table.  This  also  insures  the 
use  of  needed  foods.  By  taking  a 
basket  or  tray  to  the  cellar  all  the 
foods  needed  for  the  day  can  be  car- 
ried in  one  trip. 

Oven  meals  save  much  time  and 
do  not  need  as  careful  watching  as 
those  cooked  on  top  of  the  stove.  Se- 
lect a  main  dish,  one  or  two  vege- 
tables, and  a  dessert.  Meat  loaves, 
roasts,  or  baked  ham;  baked  or  scal- 
loped potatoes;  another  vegetable 
cooked  in  a  covered  dish  with  a  small 
amount  of  water;  baked  apple?, 
brown  betty  puddings,  upside-dow" 
cake,  gingerbread,  fruit  pies,  nut 
bread,  are  good  foods  for  oven  meal?- 
If  a  hot  dessert  is  not  desired,  it  noay 
be  served  at  another  meal.  Broiler 
meals,  using  canned  or  leftover  vege- 
tables, are  popular  as  quick  meals. 

Cooking  potatoes  with  skins  on  and 
vegetables  whole  or  in  large  pieces 
saves  time  in  preparation,  Cookm? 
vegetables  in  a  covered  pan  in  a  small 
amount  of  water,  starting  with  water 
boiling,  shortens  the  cooking  time. 

When  making  mufiins,  measure  out 
twice  the  amount  of  dry  ingredients 
at  one  time.  Add  milk,  fat,  and  eg? 
to  half  the  dry  ingredients.  The  rest 
may  be  put  in  a  covered  dish  and 
stored  for  several  days  in  the  refn?' 
erator.  This  procedure  may  be  fo'" 
lowed  in  making  baking  powder  bis- 
cuits or  pie  crust.  In  this  case  the 
shortening  can  be  cut  into  the  dry 
ingredients  before   storing. 
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72nd  Annual  Session  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  Key- 
noted  by  the  Address  of 
State  Master  Bagshaw 


Oncers  and  Members  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Orange: 
It  is  with  a  feeling  of  mingled  joy 
and  sadness  that  I  bring  you  this  my 
sixth  and  last  message  as  Master  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 
Words  utterly  failed  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  of  your  whole- 
hearted support  and  loyalty  in  the 
work.  When  the  night  has  been  dark 
and  the  load  has  been  heavy,  your 
kind  words  and  wise  counsel  have 
given  reassurance  and  renewed  cour- 
age for  the  solution  of  the  many  per- 
plexing problems  that  have  arisen 
from  day  to  day. 

The  memory  of  your  united  sup- 
port and  helpfulness  will  remain  with 
me  so  long  as  life  shall  last.  I  trust 
and  know  my  successor  will  have  the 
same  fine  cooperation  and  support 
that  you  have  given  me.  You  and  I 
can  do  much  to  encourage  and  help 
the  new  Master  and  other  officers  in 
Grange  work  during  the  coming  year. 
At  the  close  of  the  war,  many  new 
problems  will  have  to  be  solved  and 
many  re-adjustments  will  have  to  be 
made.  The  road  that  lies  ahead  will 
not  be  smooth ;  but  with  the  courage 
and  faith  of  true  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry we  will  fearlessly  face  the  fu- 
ture. 

The  War 

Many  of  our  stalwart  and  vigorous 
young  men  have  gone  to  the  battle 
front.  Some  of  them  will  not  return. 
The  Service  flags  in  our  Grange 
Halls  are  solemn  reminders  of  the 
patriotism  and  bravery  of  the  fine 
young  Americans  who  are  giving 
their  all  to  crush  despotism  and 
tyranny  in  the  world. 

These  same  flags  should  constantly 
remind  those  of  us  remaining  on  the 
home  front  of  our  duty  and  respon- 
sibility as  American  citizens.  The 
liberties  of  America  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
were  not  secured  by  ease  and  idleness. 
They  were  purchased  at  a  high  price 
in  the  blood  and  sacrifice  of  the  great- 
est generation  of  liberty  loving  pa- 
triots the  world  has  ever  seen.  In  this 
day  of  rapid  transition  and  disin- 
tegration of  governments  and  philos- 
ophies, we  may  well  pause  long 
enough  to  properly  evaluate  the  im- 
pelling factors  which  resulted  in  the 
world's  greatest  forward  march  and 
achievement  in  human  liberty,  hap- 
piness and  prosperity. 

In  this  forward  and  upward  march 


of  human  happiness  and  achievement 
all  the  dogmas  and  isms  of  the  old 
world  fade  from  the  picture  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  America's  ac- 
complishment under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  years  of 
American  liberty  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  individual  have  been  but 
the  personification  of  pioneer  Amer- 
ican foresight  and  patriotism.  In  this 
personification,  I  see  that  Pilgrim 
band  of  liberty  seekers  who  first  set 
foot  on  old  Plymouth  Rock.  I  have 
stood  beside  that  rock  and  gazed  upon 
that  historic  spot,  where,  in  the  words 
of  the  poet, 

"The  breaking  waves  dashed  high 
On  a  stern  and  rock-bound  coast" — 


battle.  Our  boys  and  girls  have  an- 
swered the  call.  They  are  stationed  in 
all  parts  of  the  earth.  Many  of  them 
have  made  and  many  more  of  them 
will  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Let 
us  pause  for  a  moment  and  get  the 
full  meaning  of  those  words  "supreme 
sacrifice."  As  we  try  in  vain  to  vis- 
ualize the  sorrow  of  pain  and  death 
in  the  wake  of  this  great  war,  may 
our  hearts  be  stirred  and  may  we  on 
the  home  front  rededicate  our  ftill 
strength  to  the  defense  of  liberty  and 
justice  for  all. 

A  Changing  World 

The  anchors  of  civilization  are  be- 
ing tested  now  as  never  before.  The 
concentrated  grandeur  and  beauty  of 
past    centuries    is    being   reduced    to 


And  then  I  behold  another  spot,  a 
hallowed   shrine,   consecrated   by   the 
fervent  and  fearless  sacrifice  of  an- 
other generation  of  rugged  American 
patriots   who   a   century   and   a   half 
later  assembled  in  defense  of  liberty 
upon  the  Battle  Field  of  Lexington. 
I  stand  upon  the  spot  where  the  first 
Patriot  fell.    I  go  down  the  road  in 
the  pathway  of  Paul  Revere.   I  pause 
before  the  old   South  Church  where 
the  lighted  lantern  swings  and  I  am 
overwhelmed  by  the  spirit  of  devotion 
to  liberty  and  the  willingness  to  pay 
the  price,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
do  I  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the 
blessed    heritage    bequeathed    to    all 
Americans  by  our  Godly  and  liberty 
loving  ancestry.    Yes,  a  century  and 
a  half  of  rugged  living  in  the  wilds  of 
America  produced  a  people  who  were 
willing  to  fight  for  independence  and 
freedom.    Yes,  a  century  and  a  half 
of    rugged    American    individualism 
produced  a  group  of  statesmen  whose 
equal  the  world  has  never  seen. 

To  them  we  owe  our  Constitutional 
liberty.  To  them  we  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  for  their  patriotic  foresight 
in  completely  divorcing  America  from 
the  dogmas  and  despotic  dictates  of 
the  old  world.  The  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  are  the  concrete 
evidence  of  their  wisdom  and  fore- 
sight in  protecting  unborn  genera- 
tions of  men  and  women  from  the 
heel  of  oppression. 

Today  we  are  engaged  in  the  great- 
est struggle  of  all  time.  Again,  the 
war  lords  of  the  old  world  have  deter- 
mined to  conquer  and  again  the  flower 
of  American  youth  has  been  called  to 


ashes.  Destruction  and  death  are  on 
the  march.  Human  happiness  has 
given  way  to  misery  and  suffering. 
Class  hatreds  have  been  engendered 
and  the  golden  rule  has  been  broken. 
Lasting  peace,  the  dream  of  a  sor- 
rowing world  today,  can  only  come  by 
the  restoration  of  Christian  living. 
There  is  no  short  cut  to  the  Divine 
fountain  of  grace.  The  penalty  of 
sin  is  death  and  destruction.  The  re- 
ward of  virtue  is  life  itself.  We  can- 
not escape  the  penalty  when  we  break 
the  law  of  God. 

Agriculture 

The  importance  of  Agriculture  in 
our  National  life  and  economy  must 
be  recognized  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
be  a  prosperous  people.  The  history 
of  ancient  nations  tells  the  story  of 
the  uniiBed  and  simultaneous  growth 
of  agriculture  and  national  prosper- 
ity. America  has  proven  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  When  agriculture  has 
been  prosperous  all  our  people  have 
benefitted. 

Science,    research,    chemistry    and 


invention  have  done  much  to  aid  our 
farmers  in  producing  an  abundant 
food  supply  during  the  present  crisis. 
This  abundant  production  has  been 
accomplished  despite  the  acute  short- 
age of  labor  and  machinery.  It  has 
been  accomplished  by  every  member 
of  the  farm  family  working  early  and 
late.  When  victory  comes,  our  farm 
people  will  rightfully  share  in  its 
achievement  and  if  and  when  a  last- 
ing peace  is  secured  abundant  pro- 
duction will  abound. 

The  economy  of  scarcity  never  has 
and  never  will  support  the  content- 
ment and  happiness  upon  which  a 
lasting  i)eace  must  be  built.  Again, 
the  National  Grange  has  declared  it- 
self in  favor  of  "an  economy  of  plenty 
shared  equitably  between  agriculture, 
industry  and  labor." 

The  Grange  believes  the  American 
farmer  is  entitled  to  the  American 
Market  to  the  extent  of  his  ability  to 
supply  it  and  that  he  should  share  the 
American  standard  of  living  with 
other  groups. 

The  obsolete  parity  formula  by 
which  the  farmers*  prices  are  meas- 
ured should  be  modernized  and  it 
should  include  farmers'  labor  costs. 

The  Grange  has  always  worked  for 
a  compensatory  price  for  agricultural 
products  with  no  subsidy.  We  have 
incessantly  pointed  out  that  when  the 
war  ends  we  will  have  the  heaviest 
National  debt  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  It  can  only  be  paid  by  ex- 
tremely heavy  taxation  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  any  subsidy 
program  operating  under  the  guise  of 
holding  the  line  or  otherwise  will  be 
abandoned.  The  major  farm  organ- 
izations of  America  have  labored  to 
secure  a  compensatory  price  paid  by 
the  consumer  in  the  market  place  and 
unless  we  are  successful  our  farm 
prices  and  our  farm  economy  will  be 
completely  thrown  off  balance  after 
the  war.  The  Grange  and  other  major 
farm  organizations  are  now  bending 
every  effort  to  prevent  the  sudden  col- 
lapse of  our  agricultural  economy  at 
the  close  of  the  war. 


Our  agricultural  organizations 
must  be  maintained  at  full  strength 
and  we  must  be  adequately  repre- 
sented in  post  war  and  reconstruction 
councils. 

Cooperatives 

To  this  same  end  bonafide  agricul- 
tural cooperatives  must  be  strength- 
ened. The  Grange  has  pioneered  in 
this  field  since  its  founding  and  con- 
tinues to  be  the  overall  champion  of 
the  farmers  cooperative  movement. 

As  summarized  by  the  National 
Grange — "Cooperatives  are  a  means 
by  which  individual  farmers  in  the 
exercise  of  private  enterprise  pool 
their  efforts  for  economy  and  effi- 
(Concluded  on  page  4') 
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tA  simplified  Annual  Report  of  the  American  Railroads^ 
in  their  third  year  at  tvcr  -* 

IN  1944,  the  railroads  rendered  to  the  American  public  the 
greatest  volume  of  service  ever  performed  by  any  agency 
of  transportation. 

For  doing  this  job,  they  received  about  9}/^  bilHon  dollars. 
That's  a  lot  of  money — but  most  of  it  was  earned  b\  hauling 
tremendous  tonnages  of  freight  for  less  than  one  cent  per  ton 
per  mile  and  carrying  passengers  for  even  less  than  before  the 
first  World  War. 

Out  of  every  dollar  the  railroads  received — 

38^  was  paid  out  in  pay  rolls. 

29^  was  paid  for  materials  and  supplies  of  all  sorts  and  other 
operating  expenses. 

19^  was  paid  in  taxes — federal,  state  and  local. 

li  was  paid  in  interest,  rents  and  other  charges — a  great 
share  of  which  went  to  insurance  companies,  savings  banks, 
endowed  institutions. 

2i  was  paid  in  dividends  to  stockholders. 

5^  was  left  over  in  "change"  to  cover  all  such  things  as  re- 
storing roadways  and  equipment  after  the  war,  paying  off 
debts,  and  providing  reserves  for  the  improvement  of  plant 
and  the  modernization  of  service  necessary  to  keep  pace  with 
American  progress. 
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War  and  the  tendency  away  from 
democracy  toward  stateism  poses  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  to  our  system 
of  American  education.  A  subtle 
move  for  centralized  federal  control 
of  education  appears  in  many  guises. 
These  range  from  proposals  to  raise 
teachers  pay  in  the  elementary  grades, 
through  universal  military  conscrip- 
tion, to  control  of  all  kinds  of  voca- 
tional training  from  the  secondary 
level  through  college  and  graduate 
schools.  The  aims  are  worthy  but  the 
joker  exists  in  the  huge  appropria- 
tions from  our  already  debt  ridden 
federal  treasury.  Analysis  of  every 
proposal  studied  by  your  committee 
reveals  the  deadening  hand  of  bureau- 
cracy, the  final  product  of  which  is  so 
clearly  exemplified  in  the  youth  move- 
ments of  Nazism  and  Facism. 

Firmly  adhering  to  its  well  estab- 
lished principle  of  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  power,  the  Grange  opposes  all 
proposals  which  deprive  the  local 
communities  and  states  of  direction 
and  control  of  the  education  of  their 
youth. 

Equalization   of   Educational 
Opportunity  and  Support 

While  opposing  huge  grants  to  edu- 
cation from  the  federal  treasury  be- 
cause of  the  even  present  danger  of 
domination  and  regimentation,  the 
Grange  is  a  firm  proponent  of  better 
rural  schools  and  liberal  financial 
support  of  education. 

More  than  52  per  cent  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  Commonwealth  are  born 
in  the  rural  districts  but  only  22  per 
cent  remain  on  our  farms.  The  large 
per  cent  of  these  children  who  later 
constitute  the  leaders  and  workers  of 
our  industrial  cities  must  be  educated 
in  rural  schools.  Improved  schools 
with  modern  equipment,  manned  by 
better  teachers  must  be  provided  for 
all  rural  youth  if  the  commonwealth 
is  not  to  suffer.  The  expense  of  this 
improved  training  should  be  shared 
by  the  populous  cities  who  will  bene- 
fit. 

Your  committee  realizes  that  the 
monetary  consideration  is  too  often 
the  criterion  used  to  judge  educa- 
tional progress  instead  of  the  final 
product,  the  youth  trained  in  our 
schools.  Likewise  we  note  that  en- 
thusiasm for  consolidation  frequently 
results  in  the  establishment  of  a  city 
type  of  school  in  a  rural  setting,  and 
removes  the  school  further  from  the 
home.  Yet  despite  all  other  factors, 
the  ability  and  character  of  the  teach- 
er largely  determines  the  quality  of 
the  end  product.  Data  presented  in 
the  following  table,  taken  from  the 
files  of  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, comparing  first  and  second 
with  fourth  class  school  districts, 
gives  ample  reasons  for  the  choice 
rural  teachers  migrating  to  city 
schools. 


the  State  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction be  empowered  to  raise  the 
minimum  teaching  unit  to  $2,000  per 
teacher.  This  will  cost  more.  In  the 
past,  due  to  the  almost  universal  in- 
ability to  collect  per  capita  taxes 
levied  for  school  purposes  from  per- 
sons not  owning  property,  such  in- 
creases have  been  met  by  higher  mill- 
age  rates  on  real  estate.  To  relieve 
this  well  nigh  intolerable  load  on  real 
estate,  resistance  to  which  has  been 
working  to  the  detriment  of  educa- 
tion, your  committee  recommends  to 
this  State  Grange  that  it  go  on  rec- 
ord as  favoring  limiting  the  millage 
on  real  estate  for  school  purposes  to 
four  (4)  mills  of  the  assessed  value; 
and  to  raise  the  balance  of  the  rev- 
enue needed,  the  imposition  of  a  sales 
tax. 

Agricultural  Training,  Extension 
AND  Research 

The  Grange  urges  all  Patrons  to 
support  the  training  given  in  Agricul- 
ture and  Home  Economics  by  our 
Vocational  Schools  and  Departments 
operating  under  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act.  The  teachers  and  pupils,  espe- 
cially those  enrolled  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  4-H  Clubs, 
should  be  invited  and  urged  to  engage 
in  community  programs  with  the 
local  Granges. 

The  Grange  commends  Dean 
Fletcher  and  his  staff  in  the  College 
of  Agriculture  for  their  stand  on  the 
problems  of  Post  War  Agriculture, 
especially  in  relation  to  the  ill  ad- 
vised plans  setting  up  inexperienced 
and  untrained  service  men  in  farm- 
ing. Such  plans  may  temporarily  re- 
lieve the  pressure  of  surplus  labor  for 
unions  and  industry  but  with  present 
agricultural  surpluses,  they  can  lead 
to  bankrupcy  and  failure  for  the  mis- 
guided G.  I.  Joe.  The  Agricultural 
Extension  Service,  preserved  from 
action  programs  and  devoted  wholly 
to  educational  work,  as  recently  and 
unequivocally  approved  by  Secretary 
Wickard,  is  in  a  position  to  give 
guidance  in  local  post-war  adjust- 
ments. 

As  a  measure  of  preparation  for  the 
aftermath  of  war,  we  urge  upon  our 
state  legislature  increased  support  of 
research  for  new  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  for  new  uses  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  industry.  Research  has  made 
possible  the  tools,  machines  and  sup- 
plies with  which  victory  is  being  won. 
Research  facilities  provided  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  the 
small  business  firms  and  the  coopera- 
tives will  aid  in  the  change  over  to 
peace  time  economy. 

Cooperative  Health  and 
Medical  Care 

The  wisdom  and  far  sightedness  of 
our  Grange  Hospitalization  Plan  be- 
comes more  evident  every  year.    Due 


Table 

All  data  is  for  1942,  the  last  year  for  which  full  data  was  available. 

A  re.  Salary  A  ssesscd  Median 

Instruction  Payment  per  Valuation  Teacher  Salary 

Costs         Teacher  per       Back  of  Elementary         High 

Districts                per  Pupil          Pupil  Each  Child  School           School 


First  Class   . . 
Second  Class 
Fourth   Class 


$99.17 
90.41 

57.58 


$87.19 
78.69 
47.92 


$11,930 
7,150 
2,900 


$2,229 
1,860 
1,443 


$3,276 
2,311 
1,373 


To  equalize  educational  opportu- 
nities as  between  urban  and  rural 
schools  and  to  retain  better  teachers 
for  rural  pupils,  we  recommend  that 


to  the  growing  shortage  of  doctors 
and  nurses,  the  time  is  ripe  for  a 
similar  cooperative  endeavor  between 
the  medical  profession  and  the  local 


people  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
local  clinics  and  health  associations. 
The  first  successful  cooperative  health 
clinic  and  hospital  was  organized  by 
rural  doctor  and  his  farm  patrons 
in  one  of  the  dust  bowls  of  the  west. 
With  the  backing  of  such  industrial 
leaders  as  Henry  Kaiser  the  move- 
ment spread  like  wildfire  from  com- 
munity to  community.  The  advan- 
tages are  so  obvious  that  unless  we 
and  the  progressive  medical  doctors 
cooperate  to  establish  our  own  priv- 
ately operated  associations,  govern- 
mental medicine  will  be  forced  upon 

Intemperance  vs.  Patriotism 

Scientific  tests  prove  that  alcohol 
imbibed  in  any  of  its  forms  renders 
men  unable  to  make  the  split-second 
decisions  which,  with  the  modern  in- 
struments of  war,  mean  the  difference 
between  life  and  death.  Despite  this 
knowledge,  brewers  boast  over  the 
radio  of  the  quantity  of  their  brands 
transported  and  issued  to  service  men 
in  the  battle  areas.  Verily  if  Wash- 
ington does  not,  God  has  a  condemna- 
tion for  all  who  cause  one  such  to 
falter  and  die. 

The  Grange  emphatically  con- 
demns the  diversion  of  grain  pro- 
duced by  the  sweat  and  tears  of  our 
farm  people  to  the  distillers  or  others 
making  alcoholic  beverages.  The  alco- 
holic holiday  established  by  govern- 
mental decree  during  the  month  of 
August  was  equivalent  to  sabotage. 
If  the  alcohol  were  not  needed  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions  or  other 
vital  war  necessities,  the  grain  could 
have  improved  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  our  sorely  needed  but  rationed 
feeds.  Present  proposals  are  for  a  sec- 
ond diversion  of  corn  to  the  manufac- 
ture of  whisky  during  the  month  of 
January.  Thus  does  Patriotism  be- 
come subservient  to  the  god,  Bacchus. 

World  Order  and  the  Grange 
In  the  critical  year  which  lies  be- 
fore us  the  problems  of  World  Order 
must  be  met.  Upon  the  decision  made 
hinges  the  welfare  of  our  country  and 
of  mankind.  It  behooves  us  then  to 
bring  to  bear  the  finest  influences  of 
the  home  and  the  church  in  molding 
public  opinion.  The  Grange  due  to 
its  unique  structure  is  in  a  position 
to  lead.  May  be  go  forward  under 
divine  guidance  and  possess  the  fu- 
ture. 

Fraternally  sumbitted, 
B.  H.  DiMiT,  Chairman, 
P.  M.  Paulhamus, 
Mrs.  Charles  Adams, 
Albert  C.  Snyder, 
Oscar  L.  Drumm. 


FARM  STUDENTS  HAVE 

SCHOOL  CO-OPERATIVES 


Thousands  of  high  schools  boys  are 
now  members  of  school  co-operatives 
sponsored  by  local  chapters  of  the 
Future  Farmers  of  America.  This 
group,  popularly  known  as  the  F.  F. 
A.,  is  the  national  organization  of 
245,000  farm  boys  who  are  studying 
vocational  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools,  and  it  is  sponsored  by  the 
Agricultural  Education  Servicte  of 
the  U.  S.  OflBce  of  Education. 

"Participation  in  co-operative 
effort"  is  one  of  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America.  That  this  is  no  academic 
goal  is  shown  by  the  long  list  of  co- 
'>perative  activities  being  engaged  in 
by  boys  in  hundreds  of  American 
schools. 

A.  Webster  Tenney,  National  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary,  says,  "We  encour- 
age school  co-operatives  in  the  Future 
Farmers  of  America  as  educational 
projects  whereby  boys  learn  the  prin- 
<5iples    of    co-operation    that    will    be 


sd  valuably  to  them  as  farmers.  Then, 
too,  co-operative  associations  are  an 
ideal  method  for  schoolboys  to  work 
together  in  building  up  herds  of  pure- 
bred stock;  selling  produce ;  and 
purchasing  needed  grain  and  supplies 
for  group  projects." 

Kentucky  is  one  of  the  leading 
states  in  the  number  of  school  co- 
operatives, so  it  is  natural  that  it 
should  have  a  flourishing  state-wide 
Kentucky  Future  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive, Inc.,  which  on  May  1,  1944,  had 
issued  over  $6,000  of  capital  stock. 
Each  local  F.  F.  A.  chapter  in  the 
state  owns  one  $10  share  of  common, 
or  voting  stock,  and  additional  shares 
of  preferred  stock  according  to  its 
financial  ability. 

Help  in  organization  came  from 
the  Louisville  Bank  for  Co-opertives 
and  from  the  vocational  agriculture 
teachers  of  the  state.  An  advisory 
board  of  nine  boys  is  elected,  one 
from  each  of  the  district  federations 
of  Kentucky  F.  F.  A.  chapters,  to 
manage  the  affairs  of  the  state-wide 
association.  Legal  control  of  the 
Kentucky  Future  Farmers  Co-opera- 
tive, Inc.,  rests  in  the  hands  of  the 
vocational  teachers. 

How  large  the  business  done  by  the 
association  is  can  be  gauged  by  the 
fact  that  last  year  the  boys  purchased 
2,723  crossbred  western  yearling  ewes 
for  $20,000,  and  24  carloads  of  beef 
heifers  and  6  carloads  of  steers  for 
$30,000.  Money  for  these  transac- 
tions was  borrowed  from  the  Louis- 
ville Bank  for  Co-operatives. 

W.  B.  Tabb,  a  member  of  the  voca- 
tional staff  in  Kentucky,  recently 
said,  "If  the  field  of  co-operation  is 
to  be  so  much  enlarged,  we  must  have 
a  great  many  people  that  are  good 
in  co-operation — not  just  a  few  lead- 1 
ers,  but  a  lot  of  people  who  are  fitted 
for  co-operative  effort  both  as  mem- 
bers and  as  leaders.  We  are  hoping 
that  this  Kentucky  Future  Farmer 
Co-operative  can  help  these  boys  be- 
come members  and  better  leaders  in 
adult  co-operatives." 

Many  other  states  are  now  con- 
sidering the  organization  of  a  state- 
wide student  co-operative  based  on 
their  success  in  Kentucky.  South 
Carolina,  for  example,  has  made  def- 
inite plans  for  a  co-operative. 

Local  Future  Farmers  of  America 
chapters  carry  on  co-operative  activ- 
ities in  every  state  in  the  Union. 
Their  annual  reports  which  are  filed 
in  the  Office  of  Education  in  Wash- 
ington make  fascinating  reading. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Scenic  City 
Chapter  of  the  F.  F.  A.  in  Iowa  City, 
Iowa,  where,  under  the  competent 
direction  of  C.  E.  Bundy,  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  teacher,  56  boys 
have  sponsored  two  co-operative  asso- 
ciations, the  Crops  and  Soils  Im- 
provement Association,  and  the  Iowa 
Falls  Duroc  Breeders  Association. 

Here  are  only  a  few  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  these  two  groups: 

1.  Seed  potatoes,  96,800  pounds  of 
them,  -were  purchased  in  North  Da- 
kota by  the  association  for  473  fam- 
ilies, the  equivalent  of  every  farmer 
in  two  townships  in  addition  to  town 
victory  garden  growers.  A  total  of 
5,200  pounds  of  seed  potatoes  were 
treated  for  diseases  in  two  co-opera- 
tive association  owned  vats. 

2.  Yield  tests  were  made  of  59  com- 
mercial hybrids  and  the  results  were 
published  for  the  farmers'  informa- 
tion. 

3.  Nearly  4,000  bushels  of  seed 
grain  was  cleaned  of  weeds  and  for- 
eign matter  by  the  use  of  an  expen- 
sive Clipper  Fanning  Mill  owned  by 
the  co-operative  association  and  made 
available  to  members  and  neighbors 
for  a  small  fee. 

4.  Experimented  with  plots  of  oats 


and  discovered  that  the  Tama  variety 
would  yield  as  much  of  30  bushels 
per  acre  more  than  others  at  Iowa 
Falls.  Today,  more  than  90  per  cent 
of  the  farmers  are  using  Tama  oats 
first  introduced  by  the  Scenic  Chap- 
ter of  F.  F.  A.  Members  and  fathers 
this  year  marketed  co-operatively  a 
carload  (2,502  bushels)  of  Tama  seed 
oats  to  a  Minnesota  co-operative. 

5.  Purchased  and  used  co-opera- 
tively 7  Duroc  herd  sires  valued  at 
$3,060.  Members  raised  192  litters 
of  purebred  Durocs  and  weaned  1,276 
pigs. 

6.  Sold  237  purebred  Durocs  in 
five  cooperative  sales  for  a  total  of 
$26,281,  or  an  average  of  $119.90  per 
head. 

7.  Purchased  and  mixed  co-opera- 
tively 41,500  pounds  of  feed  materials 
purchased  from  a  co-operative  ele- 
vator from  which  they  received  a 
patronage  refund  of  $138. 

Certainly  boys  who  have  had  this 
experience  in  co-operative  marketing 
and  purchasing  are  going  to  become 
better  Iowa  farmers.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  they  will  be  well  aware 
of  the  adventages  of  co-operation. 

Many  other  illustrations  could  be 
given;  that  of  the  Tolleson,  Arizona, 
F.  F.  A.  chapter  incorporated  under 
I  the  state  law  as  an  agricultural  co- 
'  operative  to  perform  the  financial  and 
other  business  transactions  connected 
with  the  operation  of  their  30-acre 
farm;  or  of  the  Temple,  Oklahoma, 
F.  F.  A.  co-operative  which  operates 
a  105-acre  farm  purchased  for  them 
by  the  School  Board;  and  many 
more  could  be  cited. 

In  hundreds  of  F.  F.  A.  Chapters 
all  over  the  United  States  boys  are 
following  the  Wartime  advice  of  the 
Agricultural  Education  Service  of 
the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  "Or- 
ganize and  Conduct  an  Agricultural 
Co-operative  Association,  within  the 
chapter." 


Other  conclusions  reached  by  ex- 
teiision  agronomists  as  a  result  of 
these  demonstrations  are  that  "Pat- 
terson and  Cornellian  oats  are  desir- 
able where  lots  of  straw  is  wanted, 
but  cannot  be  '  expected  to  yield  as 
consistently  high  as  the  newer  vari- 
eties. Beaver  has  yielded  somewhat 
above  the  average,  but  its  biggest 
handicaps  are  a  weak  straw  and  a 
tough  awn. 

"Canadian  clipped  oats,  *feed  oats 
suitable  for  seed,'  and  other  unknown 
varieties  yielded  below  the  average 
and  should  not  be  used  for  seed.  Buy 
known  varieties  of  proved  merit;  do 
not  gamble  on  untried,  nondescript 
seed." 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE.  Syracuse,  New  York, 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

Fencing  for  the  Farm  lloll 

Fence,  Welded  Turkey  Wire,  PouUiy  Wire, 
Barbed  Wire,  Celo  Glass,  and  Electric  Fence 
Controllers.    Write  for  free  catalogue. 

Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Dept.  R.,  Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


NEW  OAT  VARIETIES 

SHOW  GOOD  YIELDS 

Egbert  R.  Copper 

Recently  developed  oat  varieties 
have  shown  good  yields.  Buy  known 
varieties  of  proven  merit  and  do  not 
gamble  on  "untried  and  nondescript" 

seed. 

Of  the  new  strains,  Vicland  and 
Tama  were  outstanding  producers  in 
1944  oat  variety  demonstrations  con- 
ducted in  cooperation  with  extension 
agronomists  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College.  Both  were  far  ahead 
of  standard  varieties. 

In  43  demonstrations  Vicland 
yielded  51.5  bushels  an  acre — 6.9 
bushels  better  than  Patterson  which 
had  an  average  comparable  yield  of 
44.6  bushels.  Tama  in  23  trials  aver- 
aged 52.6  bushels  as  compared  to  Pat- 
terson's 44.6.  Boone,  another  new 
variety,  also  topped  standard  local  oat 
strains,  yielding  48.3  bushels.  Beav- 
«T  produced  46.7  bushels,  and  Cornel- 
lian 47.1  bushels. 

Vicland,  Tama,  and  Boone  pro- 
duced a  high  quality  of  ^rain,  with  a 
higher  test  weight  per  bushel  than 
the  other  varieties.  All  three  are 
early — 8  to  10  days  earlier  than  Pat- 
terson. 

All  three  of  the  new  varieties  are 
short  strawed  and  resistant  to  lodg- 
ing, but  not  suitable  for  hay.  Being 
early,  short-strawed,  and  resistant  to 
lodging,  they  are  recommended  by  ex- 
tension agronomists  as  "excellent 
companion  crops"  for  grass  and 
legume  seedings.  Where  the  trials 
were  conducted  stands  of  clover  and 
alfalfa  were  much  better  when  seeded 
in  these  varieties  than  when  seeded 
with  a  later  and  taller  kind  of  oats 
which  is  likely  to  lodge. 


Dealerships  now  open  for  Big  Boy  Vitam- 
ized  Chicks,  poultry  equipment  and  farm 
merchandise.  Exclusive  franchise  for  sales 
and  service.  A  better  deal  for  anyone  now 
calling  on  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  as 
well  as  produce  dealers,  feed  and  hardware 
stores.  Full  or  part  time  basis.  Better  deal- 
er discounts.  Old,  reliable  nationally  adver- 
tised firm.  Write  at  once  for  details  of  the 
most  comprehensive  sales  plan  in  the  baby 
chick  field  today.  Illinois  State  Hatch- 
eries,  Springfield,   IllinolB, 


FOR  SALE:  Certified  Beaver  seed  oats  (a 
smut  resistant  State  College  selection)  $1.60 
per  bushel  of  recleaned  seed,  in  burlap  bags, 
F.  O.  B.  Write  for  special  prices  on  orders 
of  50  bushels  or  more.  Also  Pennsoy  soy- 
bean seed.  Cecil  J.  Irvxn,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  If  ale, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Farmera  d  Traders  Bank  of 
Westfleld,  Penneylvania.  L.  P.  Khwat, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh.  Penn- 
sylvania. 


PENN  $1  HYBRID 


New  Pennsylvania  Hybrid  Field  G)m 
Adapted  to  Eastern  Conditions.  Bred  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Eyster  of  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity. Send  $L00  for  8  pounds — enough 
to  plant  1  acre.  We  will  send  proper  high 
yielding  variety  postpaid. 


Ask  for  frte  Cutmlot  for  1945.  This  df- 
tcribts  the  entire  fine  of  Fenrn  Hykrid 
Comt. 


BUCKNELL  RESEARCH 
P.  O.  Box  295,  Lcwisburg,  Pa, 
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TRY  OUR  SIGHT  TESTERS  ^^"**" 
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Qr%et>  y  oar  tme»  with  aood  lookfaig  gls— s, 
Select  for  yoartelf  f  rom  the  many 
styles  in  oarcatalosthe  ones  that 
look  best  on  yoa.  Do  this  today  1 

SEND  NO  MONEY!     _ 

Jost  lend  name  and  addreM DOW.  nppAIQC  BROKKN 


WearoarslaaMaontrfalWdaya,  Wapeire*   ."•°f,:  -.^^-, 
If  not  satlsfled.  yoor  moMybaek.  9%md  kw  Reg.  OpUmtetrtm. 
I.  S.  Etc-GUmm  Ca^  1557  Maimhi  Afc  IV*i  1^37. 


Professor — ^What  is  your  idea  of 
civilization  ? 

Sophomore  —  I  think  it's  a  very 
good  idea.  Somebody  ought  to  start 
it. 


It's  mighty  hard  to  grasp  opportu- 
nity when  your  hands  are  full  of 
debts. 


I' 
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ciency,  which  is  of  benefit  to  farmer 
and  consumer  alike.  Cooperatives 
should  be  encouraged  and  protected 
from  unjust  attacks,  including  unfair 
taxes  and  discriminatory  legislation." 

Among  our  Grange  cooperative  en- 
deavors, a  few  should  receive  special 
mention : 

Our  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies carry  more  than  one  hundred 
million  dollars  of  insurance  in  the 
State.  The  National  Grange  Fire  In- 
surance Company  provides  insurance 
and  re-insurance  facilities  to  Grange 
institutions  and  patrons. 

The  National  Grange  Mutual  Lia- 
bility Company  provides  automobile 
insurance. 

The  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  In- 
surance Company  continues  its  serv- 
ice to  our  members. 

The  Keystone  Grange  Exchange 
has  saved  our  members  many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  during  the  thirty-one 
years  of  its  operation. 

Education 

Within  the  last  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, we  have  seen  the  powerful  in- 
fluence of  education  in  reshaping  and 
revolutionizing  the  governments  of 
several  countries.  In  some  instances, 
the  short  span  of  a  single  generation 
has  almost  completely  changed  the 
philosophy  of  the  people.  The  stabil- 
ity of  this  American  Republic  can 
best  be  perpetuated  by  continuing  our 
diversified  system  of  education. 

The  Grange  has  consistently  op- 
posed the  centralization  of  our  educa- 
tional system  in  Washington.  We 
have  always  favored  local  control  of 
our  educational  facilities.  The  Grange 
has  very  materially  aided  agriculture 
in  promoting  4-H  Clubs,  future  farm- 
er and  vocational  agricultural  work 
in  general. 

Temperance 

The  continuation  of  a  free  govern- 
ment depends  upon  the  moral  and  re- 
ligious standards  of  its  people.  In- 
temperance and  degeneracy  go  hand 
in  hand.  The  Grange  stands  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  the  Church  and  other 
organizations  in  building  better  cit- 
izenship. 

Legislation 

For  many  years  the  Grange  has 
been  the  chief  spokesman  for  agricul- 
ture in  Pennsylvania  and  in  the  Na- 
tion. In  the  post  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion days  that  lie  ahead  the  voice  of 
agriculture  must  be  heard. 

Many  perplexing  problems  relating 
to  taxation,  price  structure,  wages, 
distribution,  reconversion  transporta- 
tion, roads,  markets,  foreign  trade 
and  many  other  matters  vital  to  us 
must  be  solved.  Again  the  Grange 
will  lead  the  way  in  their  solution. 

Condition  op  the  Order 

The  condition  of  the  Order  is  most 
satisfactory  in  the  State  and  through- 
out the  Nation.  Every  Grange  State 
in  the  Nation  made  a  net  gain  in 
membership  during  the  last  year. 

We  are  very  appreciative  of  the  fine 
cooperation  and  work  of  our  Dep- 
uties, Officers  and  Members  in  mak- 
ing possible  the  very  fine  net  gain  in 
our  own  State  and  with  our  financial 
condition  much  improved,  we  should 
do  more  the  coming  year. 

The  National  Grange 

During  the  year  a  National  Grange 
Headquarters  Building  was  purchased 
in  Washington.  The  1944  Annual 
Session  of  the  National  Grange  was 
held  at  Winston-Salem,  North  Caro- 
lina. At  this  session  many  resolu- 
tions were  considered  and  the  follow- 


THE  CHAPLAIN'S  MEDITATION 

REV.  W.  D.  KEEMER 


THE  PAST  AND  THE  FUTURE 


ONLY  a  few  days  of  1944  remain 
as  I  write  these  lines,  and,  no 
doubt,  many  of  the  Patrons  of 
Pennsylvania  who  will  not  read  them 
until  we  are  writing  1945,  are  at  this 
time  thinking  of  the  past  year  which 
has  gone,  never  to  return. 

I  like  to  pause  in  the  closing  hours 
of  the  old  year  and  count  the  many 
blessings  that  have  come  to  me  dur- 
ing the  past  twelve  months,  and  I 
think  we  will  all  agree  that  we  have 
received  much  more  than  we  have  de- 
served or  even  appreciated. 

We  are  so  prone  to  think  more  of 
disappointments,  heartaches,  suffer- 
ing and  the  sorrows  that  have  come 
to  us,  and  to  feel  that  we  have  had 
more  than  our  share  of  trouble.  But 
if  we  really  pause  long  enough  to  look 
around,  we  will  discover  that  many  of 
our  fellowmen  are  enduring  more  real 
hardships  than  we  are.  While  we  are 
all  sorry,  and  many  of  us  quite  a  bit 
disappointed,  that  victory  for  the 
Allied  Nations  has  not  been  achieved, 
and  at  this  time  some  very  discourag- 
ing news  is  coming  from  the  war  zone 
in  Europe,  yet  we  surely  are  much 
nearer  complete  victory  than  we  were 
a  year  ago. 

But  what  of  the  Future?  As  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  New  Year, 
we  are  all  wondering  what  it  holds  in 
store  for  us.  How  well  it  is  for  us 
that   a   loving  Heavenly   Father  has 


not  permitted  us  to  know  the  future, 
as  we  know  the  past !  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  that  if  we  will  let  God 
direct  us  in  the  pathway  of  Life,  we 
shall  not  be  called  upon  to  suffer  more 
than  He  will  help  us  to  bear.  He  will 
help  us  to  live  so  that  our  lives  shall 
continually  be  a  blessing  to  our  fel- 
lowmen. 

We  trust  the  year  1945  will  bring 
lasting  peace  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  that  many  of  the  evils  of 
our  own  beloved  nation  shall  be  cor- 
rected, that  we  may  truly  become  a 
God-fearing  people.  We  pray  that 
our  churches  may  be  real  lighthouses 
along  the  rocky  shores  of  Time,  to 
help  guide  the  children  of  men  across 
the  tempestuous  sea  of  life,  and  at 
last  to  anchor  safely  in  the  Haven  of 
Rest.  We  trust  our  Order  will  have  a 
greatly  increased  membership  during 
the  year,  and  let  us  not  forget,  if  each 
one  of  us  would  secure  one  new  mem- 
ber, we  would  soon  have  our  Grange 
Halls  filled.  May  we  increase  the  use- 
fulness of  every  Worthy  Patron  of 
Husbandry. 

We  most  sincerely  wish  for  each 
one  of  you  the  very  best  of  all  things 
that  makes  Life  really  worthwhile. 

"Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past; 
it  is  gone. 
Improve  the  Present;    it  is  thine. 
And  go  joyously  into  the  Future." 


The  National  Council  statement  is 
careful  to  point  out  that  when  patron- 
age refunds  are  returned  to  the  farm- 
er they  are  taken  into  consideration 
by  him  in  determining  his  income 
tax  whether  these  are  paid  in  cash  or 
not. 

One  of  the  issues  on  which  enemies 
of  cooperatives  have  had  the  most  to 
say  has  been  the  charge  that  farmer 
cooperatives  withhold  patronage  re- 
funds and  use  them  in  building  up 
huge  capital  reserves  which  are  used 
to  buy  out  other  businesses  and  which 
escape  taxation.  "This  charge  is  com- 
pletely false,  for  while  some  coopera- 
tives retain  patronage  dividends  for 
a  short  time  to  build  up  necessary 
capital,  all  such  transactions  are  on 
a  voluntary  basis.  Furthermore,  these 
sums  retained  by  the  cooperative  are 
allocated  to  members  and  each  in- 
dividual pays  income  taxes^  on  his 
share  of  the  capital  retained  as 
though  he  had  received  its  value  in 
cash,"  said  the  report. 
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ing  summary  will  serve  as  a  partial 
report  of  the  convention:  (Editor's 
note — the  summary  appeared  on  the 
editorial  page  of  the  December 
Grange  News.) 

In  Memoriam 

The  Ooal^A  Better  World 

Another  year  has  invaded  our  ranks 
and  taken  a  heavy  toll.  Many  Gold 
Stars  have  appeared  upon  our  Grange 
Service  Flags.  Many  chairs  are  va- 
cant. They  all  did  well  their  part 
whether  in  household,  upon  farm  or 
battlefield.  The  challenge  is  ours.  We 
must  carry  on. 

In  Conclusion 

Again,  I  wish  to  thank  you  all  and 
may  peace  and  prosperity  ever  bless 
our  Order. 

Fraternally  supported, 

Kenzie  S.  Bags  haw. 


FARMER  COOPERATIVES 

PAY  THEIR  TAXES 

Farmer  cooperatives  are  paying 
taxes  on  the  same  basis  as  profit  cor- 
porations, partnerships  and  proprie- 
tary businesses,  the  National  Council 
of  Farmer  Cooperatives  declared  to- 
day in  a  statement  submitted  to  Dan- 
iel A.  Reed  (N.  Y.),  chairman  of  the 
Republican  Postwar  Tax  Study  Com- 
mittee. 

"Groups  unfriendly  to  farmer  co- 
operatives have  charged  that  huge 
sums  are  escaping  taxation,  but  this 
is  not  true,"  John  H.  Davis,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil, declared  in  making  public  the 
statement  prepared  by  the  Legal  and 
Tax  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Karl  Loos. 

The  reason  that  many  of  them  do 
not  pay  taxes  on  income  is  that  farm- 
er cooperatives  generally  operate  on 
a  non-profit  basis  with  the  individual 
farmers  paying  the  taxes  as  do  the 
members  of  a  partnership  or  the  pro- 


prietor    of     any     individually-owned 
business,  said  the  report. 

The  statement  gives  a  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  operation  of  both 
marketing  and  purchasing  agricul- 
tural cooperatives,  pointing  out  that 
marketing  cooperatives  are  organized 
to  aid  the  farmer  in  obtaining  a  fair 
price  for  his  produce,  while  purchas- 
ing cooperatives  enable  the  farmer  to 
obtain  his  production  supplies  at  a 
reasonable  cost. 

"When  farmers  market  through 
their  cooperative  association  almost 
universally  the  operation  is  an  agency 
type  of  operation  in  which  the  coop- 
erative acts  as  the  marketing  agent  of 
the  producer,"  the  statement  pointed 
out.  "Any  underpayments  on  the 
part  of  the  cooperative  acting  as  an 
agent  are  paid  to  the  farmer  in  the 
form  of  patronage  refunds  and  the 
principle  that  cooperatives  are  not  re- 
quired to  pay  a  tax  on  patronage  re- 
funds has  been  reiterated  and  firmly 
established  in  such  cases  as  the  re- 
cent decision  of  the  U.  S.  Tax  Court 
in  the  cast  of  United  Cooperatives, 
Inc.,  vs.  Commissioner.'* 

The  statement  declares  that  pur- 
chasing cooperatives  are  also  an 
agency  type  of  operation  in  which  the 
cooperative  acts  as  the  purchasing 
agent  of  the  farmer.  Because  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  the  operating 
costs  with  absolute  accuracy,  it  is  the 
practice  of  purchasing  cooperatives  to 
compute  their  billing  charges  at  a 
margin  above  anticipated  costs  and 
employ  the  medium  of  patronage  re- 
funds to  put  their  operations  on  a 
cost  basis. 

The  report  noted  that  "These  pa- 
tronage refunds,  whether  large  or 
small,  do  not  represent  income  to  the 
cooperatives.  The  patronage  refunds 
represent  rebates  or  exclusions  from 
gross  income  and  are  not  subject  to 
tax  in  the  hands  of  a  cooperative  or 
any  other  corporation  no  matter  what 
its  field  of  operation." 


An  Army  that's 


Never  Been  Beaten 


SECRETARY  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AT  STATE  GRANGE  MEETING 

Miles  Horst,  State  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  addressing  the  72nd  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  on  December  12  in  Har- 
risburg,  listed  some  major  factors 
that  he  declared  would  influence  post- 
war agriculture.  He  included  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  Small,  family  type  farms,  where 
all  work  can  be  done  by  members  of 
the  family,  will  continue  as  the  most 
important  contributors  to  food  pro- 
duction; 

2.  Such  farmers  will  have  to  de- 
pend more  on  cooperative  buying  and 
selling  than  ever  before ; 

3.  All  Pennsylvania  farmers,  in- 
cluding fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
and  poultrymen,  after  the  war  will  be 
forced  to  meet  increased  competition 
from  other  areas  due  to  cheaper  pro- 
duction costs  and  rapid  transporta- 
tion of  perishable  foods; 

4.  Producers  will  find  housewives 
more  discriminating  as  to  freshness 
and  quality  in  their  food  purchases. 

"The  answer  lies  in  more  efficient 
production  and  marketing  of  Penn- 
sylvania farm  products,"  Secretary 
Horst  declared. 

"Wartime  technological  develop- 
ments, applied  to  farm  machinery 
and  equipment,  may  revolutionize 
some  phases  of  production,  marketing 
and  distribution. 

"Many  post-war  problems  can  and 
will  be  met  by  farmers  as  individuals. 
Some  will  require  cooperation  of 
established  governmental  agencies  and 
the  assistance  of  our  research  and 
educational  institutions  and  services. 

"We  now  enjoy  well-established 
markets  close  to  our  farms.  We  must 
prepare  to  hold  them.  Their  loss 
would  bring  disaster  to  Pennsylvania 
agriculture.  We  can  meet  some  of 
this  competition  with  more  and  bet- 
ter grading  and  inspection  of  fruits, 
vegetables  and  other  farm  products. 
Every  farm  unit  must  have  a  sound 
production  program." 

He  said  the  Pennsylvania  Post- 
War  Planning  Commission  is  consid- 
ering these  and  related  problems  cov- 
ering land  use  and  conservation,  and 
rural  health,  education  and  recrea- 
tion. He  is  chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion's committee  on  agriculture. 


Two  Negroes  were  discussing  the 
war.  "Is  you  ready  to  go?"  one 
asked. 

"No,"  said  the  other,  "I  ain't 
ready,  but  Vse  willin'  to  go,  un- 
I  ready." 


THIS  vast  American  agricultural  army  doesn't 
know  the  meaning  of  defeat.  These  millions  of 
American  farm  and  ranch  people  are  advancing 
along  the  road  to  final  victory,  shoulder  to 
flhoulder  with  the  men  and  women  in  the  armed 
services.  No  "E"  flags  fly  from  the  ridgepoles  of 
their  bams  ...  no  medals  are  pinned  on  their 
shirt  fronts.  Their  reward  is  the  inner  satisfac- 
tion of  a  job  well  done. 

Look  at  their  record  of  victories!  In  1944, 
food  production  again  reached  an  all-time  high 
—158,950,000  meat  animals  were  slaughtered; 
3,101,000,000  bushels  of  com,  1,115,000,000 
bushels  of  wheat;  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs, 
etc.,  in  record  or  near-record  quantities!  And  be- 
cause they  produced  all  this  food,  the  meat  pack- 
ing industry  was  also  able  to  process  and  distrib- 
ute a  record  volume  of  meats — 25  billion  pounds. 

Each  year  since  the  war  started,  what  seemed 
to  be  "impossible"  goals  were  set  for  food  pro- 
duction. Each  year  these  objectives  have  been 
reached  and  surpassed  in  spite  of  shortages  of 
help  and  machinery.  Farmers  and  ranchers  have 
produced  the  staggering  tonnages  of  foods  re- 
quired to  feed  millions  of  Americans  and  our 
allies  in  the  armed  services  and  the  rest  of  the 
nation  at  home. 

America  is  proud  of  the  victories  won  by  this 
"Army  that's  Never  Been  Beaten." 


CEILING  PRICES  ON  LIVE  HOGS 

Under  the  present  regulations,  the  ceiling  price 
for  all  live  barrows  and  gilts  is  $14.75  per  hundred- 
weight and  for  all  sows,  stags  and  boars  the  ceiling 
is  $14.00  per  hundredweight. 

These  ceiling  prices  are  for  Chicago  only,  and 
vary  from  market  to  market.  The  difference  between 
the  ceilings  for  sows,  stags  and  boars,  and  for  barrows 
and  gilts  is  75c  at  all  markets,  however. 

Present  support  prices  are  as  follows:  "Good" 
to  "Choice"  barrows  and  gilts  that  weigh  between 
200  and  270  pounds  have  a  floor  price  of  $12.50, 
Chicago  basis.  At  terminal  and  interior  markets 
other  than  Chicago,  the  support  price  is  $2.25  be- 
low the  ceiling  price  (as  of  Nov.  15,  1944)  at  that 
market  for  hogs  within  the  200  to  270  pound 
weight  range. 

These  support  prices  will  remain  in  effect  until 
June,  1945. 


$5.00  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS! 

Practical  ideas  which  you  have  found  helpful 
around  your  farm  or  ranch  are  worth  money. 
We  invite  you  to  send  in  brief  descriptions  of 
any  original  idea  or  handy  gadget  that  has 
helped  you  in  your  farm  or  ranch  work  of  pro- 
ducing livestock,  dairy  and  poultry  products, 
soybeans,  cotton  or  other  crops.  Selected  ideas 
will  be  published  on  this  page,  and  we  will  send 
you  $5  for  any  item  of  yours  which  we  print. 
Items  cannot  be  returned  to  the  senders.  Mail 
your  ideas  to  Swift  &  Company,  Agricultural 
"Good  Ideas"  Editor,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 

BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


The  Editor's  Column 

In  nearly  20  years  with  Swift  &  Com- 
pany, I  have  talked  with  thousands  of 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  all  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  tried  to 
bring  about  a  better  mutual  under- 
standing in  the  American  livestock 
and  meat  industry.  I  have  benefited 
greatly  from  these  talks.  But  even  in  20  years,  a  man 
can  get  the  viewpoint  of  only  a  relatively  few  people. 
That  is  why  this  page  has  been  bom,  so  that  we  can 
talk  things  over  with  more  of  you  than  it  is  possible  to 
do  personally.  We  want  your  constructive  ideas,  views, 
and  thoughts  for  the  betterment  of  the  livestock  and 
meat  industry.  We  will  welcome  your  suggestions 
and  fair  criticisms.  Any  questions  you  raise  will  be 
answered  in  these  columns,  or  by  letter. 

So  should  you  feel  like  writing  me  a  letter  about  any 
agricultural  matter,  please  do  so.  Or  if  you  are  in 
Chicago,  drop  in  at  my  office  at  Swift  &  Company, 
Union  Stock  Yards.  If  you  haven't  time  to  visit,  per- 
haps you  can  phone  me  at  this  number — Yards  4200, 
local  710. 

May  the  new  year  bring  to  all  of  you  good  weather, 
good  crops,  good  returns  for  your  work,  good  health, 
and  an  end  of  war.  CMC*      I 

Agricultural  Research  Department  • 


What's  Ahead  for  1945? 


FREE  MOVIES 

Three  professionally  made  talking  pic- 
tures: (1)  COWS  AND  CHICKENS, 
U.  S.  A.,  (2)  NATION'S  MEAT,  (3) 
LIVESTOCK  and  MEAT,  of  intense  in- 
terest to  farmers  and  ranchers.  Ideal  for 
farm  and  livestock  organizations,  lodge, 
club  or  school  performance.  All  you  pay 
is  transportation  one  way.  Can  use  these 
films  only  on  a  16  millimeter  sound  pro- 
jector.  Please  order  a  month  in  advance. 

Soda  Bill  allows: 

— //  you  use  all  the  steam  to  blow  the 

whistle,   what* II  you   do  for  power  to 

turn  the  wheels  ? 
—  A   man   is  successful 

when  his  earn  ings  catch 

up  with  his  yearnings. 


^hat  do  you  know? 

^)  In  what  country  do  the  people  eat  more  meat  per 
person— United  States,  Australia,  Argentina? 

')  How  many  slaughterers  compete  in  buying  U.  S. 
livestock  — 10,  1500,  25,000,  800? 
Answers  elsewhere  on  page. 


'^Whatdoyou 
know** 

Answers. 

1)  Argentina. 

2)  25,000. 


MORf  TNAN  55,000,000^000  PAOOUCIO 
IN  US.  IN  M44-  -4a0  MAS   fOK  SVf  Ry  MAN^  WOMAN  AND  CNliO 


Another  new  year  starts,  full  of  promise,  and  of 
questions  for  American  agricultiure.  Will  the  war  end 
in  1945?  How  much  food  will  Europe  need  from  us? 
Will  rationing  and  price  controls  be  relaxed?  What 
about  the  feed  situation?  These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
"ifis"  we  are  up  against  when  we  make  plans  for  the 
coming  year.  To  help  livestock  producers,  we  here 
condense  opinions  recently  expressed  by  War  Food 
Administration  economists. 

CATTLE:  They  foresee  for  '45  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered,  p>ar- 
tially  as  a  result  of  the  tendency  to  reduce  the 
size  of  herds.  They  also  exf>ect  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  cattle  fed  for  slaughter.    From  1946 
to  1949,  they  expect  a  gradual  decline  in  slaugh- 
tering, with  yearly  slaughter  around  28  to  29 
million  head. 
HOGS:  Their  estimate  of  total  1945  hog  slaughter  is 
about  79  million,  against  approximately   100 
million  in  '44.  They  expect  hog  production  in 
1946  to  be  close  to  1945  levels,  depending  on  the 
feed  situation. 
SHEEP,  LAMBS:  Slaughter  in  '45  wUl  likely  be  the 
smallest  since  1929,  due  to  recent  selling  of  breed- 
ing stock.    By  1946,  they  see  a  demand  far  ex- 
ceeding the  supply,  leading  to  possible  expan- 
sion of  flocks  over  the  following  five  years.  This 
trend  may  be  upset  by  wool-factor  uncertainties. 
We  have  a  pamphlet  on  "Beef  Cattle  Prospects  for 
1945,"  by  C.  W.  Crickman,  Economist  of  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  D.  A.  Want  a  copy 
free?  Mail  your  request,  attention  F.  M.  Simpson,  to 


Swift  &  Company 


CHICAGO    9r    ILLINOIS 


NUTRITION        IS       OUR        BUSINESS 


AND       YOURS 


Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Years  to  Your  Life. 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON.  State  lecturer 


We  are  about  to  start  a  New  Year 
full  of  promise  for  victory  at  least 
in  Europe.  The  prime  objective  of  all 
people  must  be  to  win  the  war.  We 
must  continue  to  do  everything  to 
bring  the  war  to  a  rapid  close.  All  of 
us  may  well  remember  that  no  matter 
how  hard  we  are  working,  no  matter 
how  difficult  may  seem  the  way,  our 
sacrifices  are  minor  compared  to  those 
of  the  boys  on  the  fighting  front. 
Therefore,  during  this  year  let  us 
continue  doing  those  things  which  we 
can  to  help  win  the  war. 

Many  of  you  are  now  starting  on 
your  career  as  Lecturer  for  the  first 
time.  You  are  rightfully  enthusiastic 
over  the  opportunities  you  have,  to 
render  a  real  service  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. Yours  is  a  great  responsibility 
because  on  your  shoulders  rests  the 
duty  of  guiding  the  thinking  of  the 
members.  The  task  is  not  easy.  It 
will  require  the  very  best  of  your  abil- 
ity. Grange  members  are  demanding 
a  high  type  of  Lecture  hour  program 
and  anything  less  than  your  best  is 
not  worthy  of  the  office.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  you  equip  yourself  well  for 
the  task. 

We,  rather  humbly   offer  some  sug- 
gestions   along    the    general    line    of 
program  building.    These  suggestions 
are  not  new  but  are  tried  and  proven 
ones  and  we  hope  they  will  help  you. 
There  are  some  essentials  to  develop- 
ing a  good  program.    One  of  these  is 
planning.    No  Lecturer  can  hope  to 
succeed   if   her  program   lacks   plan- 
ning.    Before,   we    do    anything,   we 
must  determine  how  we  are  going  to 
do  it.    This  is  not  just  a  job  for  the 
Lecturer.    It  is  well  to  consult  with 
the  other  officers  so  the  method  de- 
cided upon  will  not  only  have  the  ap- 
proval of  your  officers  but  once  hav- 
ing won  their  approval  will  also  have 
won    their    support.     Your    first    job 
then   is    to   plan   the   progam.     This 
should  be  done  on  a  long  time  basis 
80  that  the  programs  will  all  dovetail 
together    into    a    unified    whole.     In 
planning  programs   there  are   a  few 
things  you  should  take  into  consid- 
eration.   The  first  is  what  kind  of  a 
program  does  your  community  need 
or  want.    This  can  be  discovered  by 
a  study  of  your  community.   In  mak- 
ing this  study,  enlist  the  aid  of  other 
folks  who  are  interested  in  making 
the  community  a  better  place  to  live. 
Your     local     religious     leaders     and 
school   officials   might   be   worthwhile 
sources  of  help. 

Second,  It  is  well  to  know  some- 
thing about  your  membership;  where 
they  work,  what  they  do  in  their  spare 
time,  the  kind  of  entertainment  they 
like  and  so  on.  This  will  help  you  in 
planning  the  type  of  program  that 
will  be  attractive  in  the  community. 

Third,  Programs  must  be  properly 
timed  and  in  keeping  with  the  season. 
They  must  have  variety  and  balance. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  "New- 
ness." Do  not  be  afraid  to  try  some- 
thing different.  Your  members  will 
like  variety  and  an  occasional  de- 
parture from  the  beaten  path. 

Fourth,  Relate  your  programs  to 
the  daily  lives  of  your  members.  De- 
velop your  discussions  so  as  to  not 
only  impart  information  but  to  devel- 
op an  attitude  of  critical  thinking  on 
the  part  of  the  membership.  Chal- 
lenge their  mental  capacities  with 
new  and  challenging  ideas  about  rural 
life. 

Fifth,  Develop  a  source  of  program 
material.  This  is  not  as  difficult  as  it 
may     sound.      Every     magazine    has 


articles  in  it  that  may  be  adapted  to 
a  Lecture  hour  program.  Our  farm 
magazines  are  full  of  ideas  ready  for 
adaption  to  your  program.  Nearly 
every  magazine  has  between  its  cov- 
ers, articles  of  interest.  Enlist  the 
aid  of  others  in  developing  this 
source  of  material.  Use  your  State 
and  National  Grange  papers.  They 
are  packed  with  information  on  activ- 
ities of  the  Grange.  This  is  the  type 
of  material  your  members  need  to 
keep  them  enthused  with  Grange 
work.  Another  source  of  material, 
especially  on  National  Legislation,  is 
your  Representative  in  Congress  or 
your  U.  S.  Senator.  Write  them  for 
copies  of  hearings  on  bills  you  are  in- 
terested in.  Other  program  material 
may  be  secured  from  your  County 
Agent.  This  material  is  helpful  and 
free. 

Sixth,  People  enjoy  a  program 
more  if  they  have  a  part  in  it.  You 
should  plan  your  meetings  to  use  a 
maximum  amount  of  your  members. 
Do  not  use  the  same  folks  time  and 
time  again  even  though  they  are  the 
most  capable.  Seek  and  develop  new 
and  untried  talent.  Prepare  a  file  of 
your  available  talent.  Remember  that 
one  of  the  purposes  of  your  office  is 
to  develop  the  talents  of  your  fellow 
members. 

Finally  in  planning  your  programs 
remember  to  keep  them  flexible. 
Changing  conditions  often  require 
that  we  change  our  entire  program. 
Keep  the  program  in  tune  with  the 
times  and  conditions  that  apply  in 
your  community.  But  above  all  plan 
your  programs.  It  is  the  one  sure 
way  to  achieve  success  in  your  work 
as  Lecturer  of  a  Grange. 


Chester  and  Delaware  Pomona, 
Mrs.  Edith  Webster,  Lecturer. 

Lehigh-Northampton  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Bartholomew,  Lecturer. 

Mercer  County  Pomona,  Mrs.  Isa- 
bel McCoy,  Lecturer. 

Tioga  Pomona,  Mrs.  Leah  Hakes, 
Lecturer. 

Washington  Pomona,  Mrs.  Mildred 
Martin,  Lecturer. 

GROUP  DISCUSSION  PROJECT 

The  following  Granges  qualified  in 
the  group  discussion  project:  Royal 
Grange,  Butler  Co.;  Buckhorn 
Grange,  Cambria  Co.;  Banner 
Grange,  Cambria  Co.;  Half  moon 
Grange,  Centre  Co.;  West  Cain, 
Chester  Co.;  Franklin  Grange,  Fay- 
ette Co.;  Beaver  Grange,  Jefferson 
Co.;  West  Branch  Grange,  Lycom- 
ing Co. ;  Battle  Run  Grange,  Lycom- 
ing Co.;  Keating  Grange,  McKean 
Co.;  Mt.  Pleasant  Grange,  Mercer 
Co.;  Hamilton  Grange,  Monroe  Co.; 
Wissahickon  Grange,  Montgomery 
Co.;  Harmony  Grange,  Northamp- 
ton Co. ;  Hebron  Grange,  Potter  Co. ; 
Moosic  Grange,  Wayne  Co.;  Derry 
Township  Grange,  Westmoreland  Co. 


QUARTET  CONTEST 

The  finals  of  the  Quartet  Contest 
were  held  at  the  Lecturers'  Leader- 
ship School  last  June.  The  winning 
group  was  from  London  Grove 
Grange,  Chester  County,  Mrs.  George 
R.  Davis,  Jr.,  director.  They  com- 
peted  in  the  National  Contest  in 
November  and  we  are  happy  to  an- 
nounce they  placed  second  in  the  na- 
tion. 

The  above  projects  will  be  carried 
again  this  year.  The  music  contest 
may  have  to  be  changed  somewhat. 
This  is  contingent  on  the  National 
Grange  Program.  We  also  expect  to 
carry  a  Better  Ritual  project.  The 
rules  for  all  the  above  contests  will 
be  mailed  you  in  the  first  bulletin 
just  as  soon  as  the  mailing  list  can  be 
completed. 

TALENT  FESTIVAL 

The  following  Pomonas  also  con- 
ducted the  Talent  Night  Project: 
Berks  Pomona,  Somerset  Pomona, 
Allegheny  Pomona,  Butler  Pomona, 
Upper  Northumberland,  Montour  and 
Union  Pomona,  Washington,  Pomo- 
na, York  Pomona. 
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Report  of  the  Lecturer 


WINNERS  OF  LAST 

YEAR'S  PROJECTS 

Last  year  we  carried  a  number  of 
projects.  The  following  Granges  have 
met  the  requirements  and  we  hereby 
wish  to  recognize  them.  We  believe 
that  participation  in  State  and  Na- 
tional Projects  improve  the  entire 
Grange  program.  We  congratulate 
the  Lecturers  of  the  winning  groups. 
To  those  who  tried  but  did  not  suc- 
ceed, we  say  try  again.  The  expe- 
rience gained  in  the  past  will  prove 
helpful  in  the  days  to  come. 


SPELLING  BEE 

The  winners  in  the  Third  Annual 
Spelling  Bee  Contest  are: 

First — Mrs.  Martha  McCommon, 
Lawrence  County. 

Second — Mrs.  Galen  Howerter, 
Berks  County. 

Third — Mrs.  Clara  Moore,  Beaver 
County. 

Fourth — Mrs.  Robert  Carroll, 
Washington  County. 

Fifth— William  E.  Wall,  Clearfield 
County. 

Sixth — Mrs.  Marian  Aber,  Alle- 
gheney  County. 


HONOR  POMONA  CONTEST 

The  following  Pomona  Granges 
have  qualified  as  Honor  Pomona 
Granges.  This  was  not  an  easy 
achievement  and  we  commend  the 
Pomona  Lecturers  who  were  success- 
ful. 

Allegheny  County  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Harry  Magill,  Lecturer. 

Crawford  County  Pomona,  Mrs. 
Arden  Dean,  Lecturer. 


Worthy  Master,  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange: 

We  come  to  you  at  the  close  of  an- 
other year  to  report  the  activities  of 
the  Grange  Lecturers.  It  is  the  work 
of  the  Lecturers  to  lead  in  the  liter- 
ary and  educational  work  of  the 
Grange,  and  to  develop  new  talent; 
especially  that  type  of  talent  capable 
of  leadership. 

It  is  our  belief  that  the  Subordi- 
nate and  Pomona  Lecturers,  all  over 
the  State,  are  doing  an  excellent  piece 
of  work.  Evidence  of  their  faithful- 
ness is  attested  to  by  the  increased 
membership  and  attendance  in  the 
State. 

We  are  impressed  with  the  impor- 
tance of  the  educational  side  of  the 
Grange  Lecture  hour.    It  is  of  espe- 
cial importance  that  rural  people  be 
kept  informed  on  vital  issues  of  the 
day.    This  can  be  done  best  through 
the  Grange  Lecture  hour.   If  we  hope 
to   preserve   a   free   and   independent 
Agriculture,  we  must  come  to  know 
and    understand    the    problems    con- 
fronting us.    We  can  do  this  best  by 
free  and  open  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems facing  us.   It  is  evident  that  un- 
less we  are  willing  to  control  our  own 
business,  most  assuredly,  there  will  be 
increased  government  control.   There- 
fore you  are  urged  to  use  the  Grange 
as  the  place  where  a  sound  and  pro- 
gressive agricultural  policy  is  inaug- 
urated.   Then  with  faith  in  your  own 
leadership  and  with  unity  of  purpose 
agriculture     can     again     assume     its 
rightful  place  as  the  groat  basic  in- 
dustry of  a  prosperous  nation. 

During  the  year  we  carried  a  num- 
be  of  projects  designed  to  improve 
Grange  work  generally.  The  one  best 
known  to  all  of  you  was  the  Annual 
Grange  Leadership  School  at  State 
College  in  June.  This  conference  was 
a  success.  We  had  two  hundred  reg- 
istered delegates  and  more  than  that 
in  attendance  at  some  meetings.  The 
outstanding  feature  was  the  finals  of 
the  Quartet  Contest.  This  contest, 
new  this  year,  was  won  by  London 
Grove  Grange,  Chester  County.  We 
expect  to  continue  this  or  a  similar 
contest  in  194.5.  The  conference 
showed  a  profit  of  $44.50  this  year. 
This  is  in  comparison  to  a  profit  of 
$7.50  last  year  and  a  $1.00  in  1942. 

New,  also,  this  year  is  the  Honor 
Pomona  Grange  project.  This  was 
sponsored  to  honor  those  Pomonas  do- 


ing outstanding  work  and  because  we 
wanted  Pomonas  to  recognize  their 
responsibility  to  Subordinate  Granges. 
Pomonas  were  required  to  attain  per- 
fection in  ritualistic  work.  Pomona 
Lecturers  were  required  to  keep  in 
regular  contact  with  subordinate  lee 


turers  and  Pomona  officers  and  Dep-  I 
uties  were  required  to  make  a  net  I 
gain  in  membership.  We  are  happy 
to  announce  that  six  Pomonas  met 
these  rigid  requirements.  They  are: 
Allegheny,  Mrs.  Harry  Magill,  Lec- 
turer; Crawford,  f^lsie  Dean,  Lec- 
turer; Chester-Delaware,  Edith  Webb- 
ster.  Lecturer;  Lehigh-Northampton, 
Jennie  Bartholomew,  Lecturer;  Ti- 
oga, Leah  Hakes,  Lecturer;  Wash- 
ington, Mildred  Martin,  Lecturer; 
Mercer,  Isabel  McCoy,  Lecturer. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  many  P^> 
monas  fell  by  the  wayside  because  of 
failure  to  meet  the  ritualistic  require- 
ments. It  is  our  opinion  that  Pomona 
officers  should  be  able  to  open  and 
close  the  Grange  and  confer  the  de- 
gree of  Pomona  without  the  use  of  a 
Manual. 

The  Spelling  Bee  ^  Contest,  the 
finals  of  which  you  witnessed  Tues- 
day Evening,  December  12th,  is  uni- 
formly popular  and  will  be  continued. 
Another  project  was  tried  this  year 
—the  Talent  Festival.  Lecturers 
everywhere  liked  it  and  it  also  will  be 
contini^ed. 

The  other  project  sponsored  was 
the  Group  Discussion  Project.  ^Vin- 
ners  in  this  are:  Royal  Grange,  But- 
ler Co.;  Buckhorn,  Cambria  Co.; 
Banner,  Cambria  Co.;  Half  Moon, 
Centre  Co.;  West  Cain,  Chester  Co.; 
Franklin,  Fayette  Co.;  Beaver,  Jef- 
ferson Co.;  West  Branch,  Lycoming 
Co.;  Bottle  Run,  Lycoming  Co.; 
Keating,  McKean  Co.;  Mt.  Pleasant, 
Merc(»r  Co.;  Hamilton,  ^fonroe  Co.; 
Wissahicken,  Montgomery  Co.;  Har- 
mony, Northampton  Co.;  Hebron, 
Potter  Co.;    Moosic,  AVayne  Co. 

Program  helps  have  been  mailed 
quarterly  to  all  Lecturers.  This  is  |" 
addition  to  the  regular  page  i" 
Grange  News.  We  are  also  still  con- 
ducting the  Loan  Library  for  Lectur- 
ers. There  are  approximately  on* 
hundred  and  fifty  titles  in  the  Li- 
brary. Tn  order  for  it  to  be  really 
effective,  we  should  have  five  hundred 
titles. 

A  few  weeks  ago   a   questionnaire 
.was  sent  to  all   Subordinate  and  i^' 


mona  Lecturers.  Their  answers  were 
most  gratifying.  They  indicate  that 
Grange  members  all  over  the  State 
are  doing  everything  in  their  power 
to  bring  this  war  to  a  successful  and 
speedy  conclusion.  Granges  have  par- 
ticipated in  every  phase  of  the  war 
effort.  This  is  in  keeping  with  the 
record  of  agriculture  generally  be- 
cause we  are  doing  the  outstanding 
production  job  of  any  industry. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  note, 
bv  the  Lecturers'  report,  that  Granges 
everywhere  are  becoming  more  inter- 
ested in  the  Legislative  Program  of 
the  Grange.  There  is  a  uniform  de- 
mand for  more  information  on  legis- 
lation from  State  Grange  headquar- 
ters. 

Grange  Lecturers  also  like  projects 
and  contests.  Many  expressed  a  de- 
sire for  a  Better  Ritual  project.  This 
is  important,  inasmuch  as  good  ritual 
work  is  fundamental  in  building 
membership.  There  is  some  desire  for 
a  Dramatic  Contest  such  as  the  one 
sponsored  a  few  years  ago  by  our 
State  College  Extension  Department. 

The  Lecturers  also  would  like  to  be 
able  to  secure  State  officers  as  speak- 
ers more  readily.  There  is  a  definite 
interest  in  a  Youth  Program  and  in 
the  work  of  the  Juvenile  Grange. 

Many  Granges  would  also  like 
something  done  to  improve  rural 
roads  and  schools.  There  is  great  ob- 
jection to  war  time.  This  objection  is 
certainly  justified  and  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  have  something  done. 

All  this  indicates  an  active'  interest 
in  the  work  of  the  Grange.  It  is  evi- 
dence of  an  earnest  desire  to  see  the 
work  of  our  organization  made  more 
effective.  It  is  also  ample  proof  that 
Grange  members  everywhere  are  anx- 
ious to  work  for  a  more  worthwhile 
rural  society.  This  is  a  real  challenge 
to  provide  leadership  equal  to  the  de- 
mands of  our  membership. 

In  conclusion,  we  have  retained  our 
faith  in  agriculture  as  a  way  of  life. 
We  are  convinced  that  agriculture 
can  only  be  strong  through  organiza- 
tion. We  believe  that  an  independent 
agriculture  can  only  endure  by  virtue 
of  intelligent,  capable  leadership  de- 
veloped in  its  own  organization  sup- 
ported by  an  informed  membership. 
So  let  us,  with  faith  in  ourselves  and 
in  our  own  ability  to  meet  our  own 
problems  work  together  towards  our 
common  goal  "A  United  Agricul- 
ture."     Fraternally  submitted. 

Walker  Shannon. 


WOODLOTS  ARE  SUPPLYING 
CRITICAL  WAR  MATERIALS 

Frank  T.  Murphey 
With  many  woodlot  products  still 
on  the  list  of  critical  war  materials, 
the  slack  winter  season  could  be  used 
to  advantage  by  many  farmers  to 
harvest  an  additional  cash  crop. 

Last  year  farmers  did  a  remarkable 
job  in  helping  maintain  an  adequate 
supply  of  peeled  pulpwood,  chemical 
^vood,  mine  timber,  and  saw  logs  for 
conversion  into  critical  war  mate- 
rials. Indications  point  toward  a  con- 
tinued high  demand  for  these  items 
during  1945. 

Because  the  farm  labor  shortage 
requires  that  woodland  operations  be 
conducted  on  an  efficient  basis,  the 
county  agent  offers  a  few  suggestions 
^'hich  many  farmers  have  found  help- 
ful. 

Plan  woods  operations  carefully. 
I^on't  cut  undersized  trees — 8  inches 
for  pulpwood,  mine  timber,  and 
chemical  wood.  Use  good  tools  in 
Rood  condition — use  them  skillfully. 
Be  careful — accidents  are  wasteful 
and  costly.  Use  available  horse  and 
tractor  power  wherever  possible. 

The  agricultural  extension  service, 
through  the  county  agent,  will  fur- 
nish advice  on  marketing  methods. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


PENNSYLVANIA  LEADS 

IN  POWER  PRODUCTION 

Pennsylvania  produced  more  power 
than  any  other  state  in  the  nation. 

Comparative  figures  and  charts 
supporting  this  statement  are  given 
in  the  new  booklet  describing  Penn- 
sylvania's industrial  advantages  just 
issued  by  the  State  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  booklet  is  df  especial 
interest  to  industrial  executives  seek- 
ing locations  for  main  or  branch 
plants  and  to  those  planning  for  post- 
war expansion. 

'^Abundant  industrial  power  at 
moderate  prices  is  the  basis  of  suc- 
cess to  many  companies,"  the  booklet 
points  out.  "The  closer  you  get  to  the 
sources  of  energy  the  more  plentiful 
supplies  of  power  you  can  buy  or 
make. 

"In  Pennsylvania  you  are  right  at 
the  very  sources  of  energy  with  power 
plants  close  to  the  mine  mouths, 
much  gas,  low  cost  electricity,  mil- 
lions of  barrels  of  oil  and  vast  coke 
production. 

"Pennsylvania's  coal,  oil,  gas  and 
water  power  in  an  ordinary  year  pro- 
duce four  and  a  half  quadrillion 
BTU's,  which  is  20  per  cent  of  the 
entire  nation's  power  output.  No 
other  state  equals  that  and  on  entire 
nation  exceeds  it  except  Germany  and 
Great  Britain." 

That  Pennsylvania  produces  99  per 
cent  of  all  anthracite  in  America  and 
25  per  cent  of  the  bituminous  coal  are 
other  interesting  facts  portrayed  in 
the  booklet.  Of  special  interest  to 
users  of  electrical  energy,  the  Com- 
merce Department  shows  that  the 
electrical  output  of  Pennsylvania 
alone  is  44  per  cent  greater  than  the 
total  of  all  six  New  England  States. 


All  five  essentials  must  be  co-ordi- 
nated to  produce  high  quality  milk, 
and  to  perform  sanitary  practices  and 
then  not  cool  the  milk  is  to  undo  what 
has  been  accomplished.  So  dairymen 
are  reminded  to  be  sure  to  cool  the 
milk  to  below  50  degrees  F. 


FIVE  MAJOR  ESSENTIALS  FOR 
PRODUCING  GOOD  MILK 

I.  E.  Parkin 

There  are  five  essentials  in  the  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  milk.  The 
first  and  of  major  importance  is  the 
dairyman  himself. 

The  other  four  essentials  are  the 
cow,  milking  methods,  utensils,  and 
care  of  milk. 

Any  individual  handling  milk 
needs  to  be  clean  in  his  habits  and 
person.  Unless  the  milk  handler  is 
conscious  of  sanitary  practices  and 
considers  the  public  health,  he  should 
not  produce  milk.  Good  dairymen 
put  into  practice  the  other  four 
essentials  of  milk  production. 

To  produce  high  quality  milk,  cows 
must  be  healthy  and  housed  under 
ideal  environment  and  fed  properly. 
To  eliminate  off-flavors  in  milk,  cows 
should  be  fed  after  milking  and  barns 
properly  ventilated. 

In  milking,  consideration  must  be 
given  to  cleanliness  of  the  cow,  the 
cow's  flanks,  bellies,  and  udders 
clipped.  The  general  environment 
needs  to  be  clean  and  care  exercised 
in  preparing  the  cows  for  milking. 
Fore  streams  must  be  eliminated  and 
sound  sanitary  milking  practices 
used. 

Milk  utensils  should  be  sterilized 
in  a  chlorine  solution  prior  to  use. 
Immediately  after  use  they  should  be 
thoroughly  rinsed  in  lukewarm  water, 
the  rinse  should  be  followed  by 
washing  the  utensils  with  suitable 
brushes  in  an  alkaline  solution  and 
then  immediately  rinsing  with  hot 
water.  The  clean  utensils  should  be 
stored  in  a  clean,  dry  milk  house. 


LIST  10  ESSENTIALS 

FOR  VICTORY  GARDENS 

Walter  B.  Nissley 

Ten  steps,  or  cultural  practices,  es- 
sential for  the  successful  victory  gar- 
dener in  1945  are  listed  below. 

The  need  for  victory  gardens  next 
year  will  be  even  greater  than  in  1944 
and  every  effort  should  be  exerted  to 
equal  or  exceed  this  year's  achieve- 
ments. In  striving  toward  an  in- 
creased goal  in  1945  the  following 
procedure  in  cultural  practices  rec- 
ommended by  extension  vegetable 
specialists  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  will  be  helpful : 

1.  Avoid  poor  soils  that  are  devoid 
of  organic  matter.  Vegetables  cannot 
produce  good  yields  on  soil  which  is 
in  poor  physical  condition. 

2.  Lime  sufficiently  to  maintain  a 
pH  of  between  6  and  7.  Soils  should 
require  less  than  a  ton  of  lime  per 
acre. 

3.  Turn  under  manure  if  available, 
and  supplement  with  a  4-12-4,  5-10-5, 
or  a  similar  complete  fertilizer.  Ap- 
ply it  at  the  rate  of  25  pounds  per 
1,000  square  feet,  or  1,000  pounds  per 
acre.  If  manure  is  not  available,  grow 
a  green  cover  crop,  such  as  rye  grass, 
and  apply  the'  same  fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  40  pounds  per  1,000  square 
feet,  or  1,750  pounds  per  acre.  Apply 
the  fertilizer  broadcast  after  plowing 
or  spading  and  work  it  into  the  soil. 
Work  the  fertilizer  in  deeply  in  pre- 
paring the  seedbed.  The  fertilizer 
application  may  be  split  by  applying 
a  part  broadcast  and  a  part  along  the 
row  or  near,  but  not  in  contact  with, 
the  plant  at  planting  time.  This  can 
be  placed  in  an  auxiliary  furrow  and 
covered  to  a  depth  of  several  inches. 

4.  Prepare  the  seedbed,  finely  and 
deeply,  when  not  too  wet  or  too  dry. 

5.  Plan  the  garden  in  advance  and 
plant  it  in  rows  for  ease  in  cultiva- 
tion, either  by  hand  or  with  machines. 
Practice  inter-cropping  or  compan- 
ion cropping  in  small  gardens,  and 
succession  cropping  in  all  gardens. 

6.  Plant  varieties  of  high  quality 
adapted  to  your  local  conditions.  Use 
only  well-grown,  hardened-off,  stocky 
plants. 

7.  Thin  vegetables  to  proper  dis- 
tances while  small. 

8.  Practice  frequent  shallow  culti- 
vation (1  to  2  inches).  Most  roots 
are  in  the  spaded  or  plowed  area. 

9.  Plant  those  crops  that  are  rel- 
ished by  the  family,  but  include  salad 
greens,  seed  crops,  and  root  crops. 

10.  Preserve  the  surplus  by  can- 
ning, storing,  freezing,  or  drying. 


have  proved  successful  should  be  util- 
ized instead  of  some  variety  which 
may  not  be  adaptable. 

Of  the  strawberries,  Howard  17 
(Premier)  and  Catskill  are  the  lead- 
ing varieties.  Both  are  heavy  produc- 
ers, with  Howard  17  ripening  4  to  7 
days  before  Catskill.  The  Mastodon 
is  the  leading  "everbearing"  variety. 

Since  disease  control  is  a  serious 
problem  in  raspberries  and  blackberry 
plantings,  only  one  kind  should  be 
planted.  Most  successful  of  the  red 
raspberries  are  Latham,  Taylor,  and 
Newburg.  In  the  black  raspberries, 
Cumberland,  Morrison,  and  New  Lo- 
gan are  favorites. 

Eldorado  is  outstanding  among  the 
blackberries  as  a  variety  of  high  qual- 
ity and  high  productivity. 

Concord  and  Fredonia  are  the  most 
popular  blue  grapes,  with  Fredonia 
requiring  a  shorter  growing  period. 
Among  white  grapes,  Niagara  leads 
in  popularity,  although  Ontario  and 
Portland  are  of  high  quality  and  rip- 
en two  to  three  weeks  earlier. 

After  carefully  selecting  the  de- 
sired varieties,  growers  should  send 
orders  early. 

MANY  NEW  GRASSES 

BEING  DEVELOPED 

Fred  V.  Grau 

Because  of  the  importance  of 
grasses  in  the  whole  scheme  of  agri- 
culture, and  particularly  for  the  rea- 
son scarcity  of  seed  for  some  varieties 
may  make  substitution  of  certain 
varieties  desirable — if  not  necessary, 
an  announcement  that  several  new 
grasses  are  being  developed  should  be 
good  news  to  many  farmers. 

Some  of  the  new  varieties  are  still 
in  the  testing  stage  and  most  of  them 
have  not  yet  been  developed  to  the 
point  where  seed  is  available,  at  least 
not  in  large  quantities.  But,  judging 
from  results  obtained  in  some  demon- 
strations last  summer  the  seed  situa- 
tion should  continue  to  show  im- 
provement. 

Extension  agronomists  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  who  have 
cooperated  with  farmers  in  conduct- 
ing demonstrations  in  more  than  half 
the  counties  of  the  State,  announce 
that  a  new  type  of  alfalfa,  called 
Ranger  alfalfa,  may  be  the  solution 
to  the  alfalfa  wilt  problem  which  has 
been  reported  serious  in  some  areas. 
Ranger  alfalfa  is  wilt-resistant,  and 
is  a  product  of  plant  breeding,  still  in 
the  testing  stage  in  this  State.  Ex- 
tension agronomists  say  it  doesn't 
appear  to  hold  an  advantage  in  yield 
or  per  cutting,  but  that  stands  last 
longer  than  with  ordinary  alfalfa.  It 
is  regarded  with  interest  particularly 
because  it  resists  wilt.  Creeping  al- 
falfa, another  new  type  still  in  the 
testing  stage,  looks  interesting  be- 
cause it  stands  close  grazing. 


SMALL  FRUITS  ADD 

VARIETY  TO  GARDEN 

J.  LuPTON  Mecartney 

Now  is  the  time  to  consider  adding 
small  fruits  to  home  gardens  for  1945. 
Early  placement  of  orders  for  straw- 
berries, raspberries,  blackberries,  or 
grapes  since  present  nursery  stock  is 
none  too  plentiful  is  suggested. 

Several  varieties  of  small  fruit 
have  shown  better  adaptation  to  local 
conditions  in  various  parts  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  county  agent  points  out. 
Tn    selecting,    those    varieties    which 


MOST  HATCHERIES 

Pennsylvania  leads  all  states  of 
the  nation  in  the  number  of  com- 
mercial baby  chick  hatcheries,  ac- 
cording to  an  extensive  survey  of  that 
industry  comparing  1938  conditions 
with  1943,  results  of  which  have  been 
announced  by  the  Federal-State  Crop 
Reporting  Service. 

The  state  is  credited  with  a  total 
of  636  commercial  hatcheries,  12  more 
than  Iowa  and  21  more  than  Texas. 
Nationally,  the  number  of  hatcheries 
decreased  4  per  cent  since  1938. 

DRESS 

When  I  buy  a  dress,  as  soon  as  I 
get  home  I  go  over  the  seams  on  my 
sewing  machine.  I  find  by  doing  this 
my  dresses  do  not  pull  out  from  the 
seams  and  last  longer.  I  always  sew 
buttons  again  too. 
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ANOTHER  year  rolls  by  and  we  start  on  1945.  It  is  a  never-end- 
-/x  ing  challenge  to  each  of  us  to  make  more  of  the  New  Year  than 
we  have  been  able  to  make  of  the  old.  It  is  true  of  the  Grange  as  well 
as  of  the  individual. 

In  Pennsylvania,  some  seven  hundred  Granges  are  installing  new 
officers  this  month.  New  ideas,  new  enthusiasms,  new  methods  will  be 
used  to  promote  the  welfare  of  this  great  Order  in  its  efforts  to  build 
a  higher  and  better  manhood  and  womenhood  and  to  make  our  rural 
communities  better  places  in  which  to  live.  May  success  crown  the 
efforts  of  each  one  who  goes  forth  in  the  name  of  the  Grange. 


^  • 


New  Master  of  State  Grange 

AT  THE  meeting  of  the  State  Grange,  the  delegates  chose  \V.  Sharp 
Fullerton  as  Master  for  the  next  two  years. 

Brother  Fullerton  is  well  qualified  to  fill  the  office  and  the  good 
wishes  of  all  the  Patrons  of  the  State  are  his  as  he  takes  up  his  new  duties. 

Born  in  Lawrence  County,  he  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  North 
Beaver  Township  and  the  Slippery  Rock  State  Teachers  College.  After 
teaching  school  for  a  number  of  years,  he  has  been  actively  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, maintaining  a  dairy  farm  at  New  Castle,  R.  D.  No.  7. 

Brother  Fullerton  was  a  charter  member  of  Westfield  Grange  No.  1514, 
which  was  organized  in  North  Beaver  Township,  April  1,  1912,  and  has  been 
active  in  Grange  work  since  that  time.  He  was  Master  of  Lawrence  County 
Pomona,  No.  65  from  1930  to  1942,  State  Deputy  for  many  years  and  has 
served  the  past  six  years  as  Assistant  Steward  of  Pennsylvania  State  Grange. 

Since  1938  Brother  Fullerton  has  been  a  member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature. 

The  First  Lady  of  the  State  Grange,  Sister  Osie  Patterson  Fullerton, 
is  very  well  known  by  many  Patrons  throughout  the  State. 

Other  new  officers  elected  were, — Merle  A.  Porter,  Crawford  County, 
Assistant  Steward;  Mary  E.  Lyons,  Fayette  County,  Pomona;  Lulu  Bag- 
shaw,  Blair  County,  Flora;  John  H.  Light,  Lebanon  County,  Member  of 
the  Executive  Committee.   All  other  officers  were  re-elected  to  another  term. 


I 


The  72nd  Session  of  State  Grange 

NEITHER  war,  weather,  shortage  of  labor  nor  transportation  difficulties 
could  prevent  Pennsylvania  Grange  members  from  making  the  con- 
vention a  great  success.  Five  hundred  and  forty-four  delegates  from 
340  Subordinate  and  Pomona  Granges,  together  with  about  as  many  visiting 
members,  made  a  crowd  which  was  difficult  to  house  in  storm-swept  and  war- 
crowded  Harrisburg.  However,  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  the  dele- 
gate body  were  as  high  as  usual  and  we  could  not  help  but  feel,  as  we  always  I 
do,  that  the  session  was  a  definite  step  forward  in  Grange  history.  ', 

The  opening  address  of  State  Master  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  was  a  fine  \ 
summary  of  Grange  endeavor  and  a  challenge  to  all  the  membership  to  a 
greater  devotion  to  the  calling  of  agriculture.  The  addresses  of  Wm.  S.  Liv- 
ingood.  Secretary  of  Internal  Affairs;  John  U.  Shroyer,  Secretary  of  High- 
ways; Miles  Horst,  Secretary  of  Agriculture;  National  Past  Master  Louis 
J.  Taber,  and  other  Grange  members  were  inspiring  and  helpful  to  all  who 
heard  them. 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  indicated  a  net  gain  of  2,744  members  dur- 
ing the  Grange  year.  This  is  the  largest  gain  reported  for  any  year  in  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  is  a  fine  tribute  to  all  who  made  it  possible. 

As  usual,  great  interest  was  shown  in  the  reports  of  committees  and  in 
the  resolutions  reported,  for  it  is  from  these  reports  and  from  the  action 
taken  on  resolutions  that  the  policy  of  the  State  Grange  is  developed.  The 
Grange  reaffirmed  its  traditional  stand  on  many  fundamental  principles,  tem- 
perance, constitutional  government,  education,  conservation,  roads,  daylight 
saving  time,  oleomargerine,  etc. 

In  the  field  of  taxation,  however,  a  new  note  was  sounded  and  the  State 
Grange  went  on  record  as  favoring  a  sales  tax  for  revenue  for  school  pur- 
poses. It  has  long  been  emphasized  that  real  estate  in  rural  areas  bears  an 
unjust  burden  in  financing  the  schools.  Fifty-three  per  cent  of  the  children 
of  the  Commonwealth  are  educated  in  the  rural  areas,  the  Committee  on 
Education  pointed  out,  while  less  than  half  of  them  remain  in  the  country 
to  help  defray  the  costs  of  education.  Many  who  do  live  in  rural  areas  own 
no  real  estate  and  pay  no  school  tax,  not  even  a  per  capita  tax  which  is  too 
often  uncollected.  To  meet  this  unequal  situation,  the  State  Grange  advo- 
cates a  law  limiting  the  assessment  on  real  estate  for  school  purposes  to  4 
mills  on  the  assessed  valuation  of  the  property  and  asks  for  a  sales  tax  to 
rupply  the  revenue  needed  above  this  amount.  The  Grange  also  recommended 
l>etter  salaries  for  rural  teachers  so  that  the  better  teachers  would  not  be 
induced  to  go  to  city  schools  or  secure  other  employment. 

A  resolution  which  caused  much  debate,  advocated  a  constitutional 
iimendment  to  change  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  State  Grange  to  the  fourth 
week  of  October.  With  roads  all  over  the  state  packed  with  snow  and  ice,  it 
looked  like  an  opportune  time  to  make  the  change.  However,  the  resolution 
failed  to  receive  the  necessary  two-thirds  majority  for  its  adoption. 

A  resolution  opposing  peace-time  conscription  of  youth  and  setting 
forth  definate  reasons  for  such  opposition  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
delegate  body.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  is  one  of  the  few  large 
organizations,  other  than  the  church  groups,  to  publicly  oppose  this  move- 
ment. 

We  confidently  expect  to  have  the  Journal  of  Proceedings  completed  and 
delivered  to  each  Grange  Master  by  the  end  of  this  month.  We  hope  that  it 
will  be  carefully  studied  so  that  all  our  membership  will  know  the  decisions 
made  at  Harrisburg. 


Report  of  Legislative  Committee 


Today,  as  we  are  called  upon  to 
deliberate  on  the  economic  and  legis- 
lative policies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange,  our  thoughts  naturally 
turn  toward  the  New  Year— a  year 
in  which,  we  hope  and  pray,  peace 
may  come  to  this  war-stricken  world. 
^g  we  look  forward  to  the  reconver- 
sion and  reconstruction  period  which 
must  inevitably  follow  this  war,  we 
are  reminded  that  agriculture  wiil  be 
faced  with  tremendous  problems 
which  will  require  the  ablest  of  lead- 
ership and  the  most  careful  planning 
to  solve.  And  these  agricultural  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  if  this  Nation  is 
to  survive  the  difficult  days  which  lie 

ahead. 

Approximately  22  per  cent  of  the 
people  of  these  United  States  live  up- 
on the  farms  of  our  Country  and 
about  as  many  more  are  directly  en- 
gaged in  processing  and  marketing 
farm  products.  To  preserve  the  eco- 
nomic balance  of  the  Nation,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  this  large  group  of  people  be  main- 
tained at  a  level  which  will  compare 
favorably  with  that  of  labor  and  in- 
dustry. To  ask  for  legislation  which 
protects  the  position  of  the  farmer 
cannot  be  called  class  legislation  for 
it  is  a  contribution  toward  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  living  standard  of  all. 

The  policy  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Grange  is  a  long  time  policy 
and  should  not  be  hastily  upset  by 
"following  the  crowd"  in  its  desire 
for  easy  methods  of  solving  serious 
problems.  We,  therefore,  renew  our 
demands  that  our  National  Govern- 
ment should  return  to  constitutional 
government  by  law  rather  than  by 
executive  edicts  and  bureaucratic 
controls  and  we  restate  our  convic- 
tion that  centralization  of  Govern- 
ment powers  is  one  of  the  gravest 
dangers  which  confront  us  as  a  peo- 
ple. 

We  concur  with  the  National 
Grange  in  its  program  for  a  perma- 
nent world  peace,  made  possible 
"through  an  effectively  implemented 
organization  of  sovereign  states,  in- 
cluding a  World  Court,  with  Con- 
gress retaining  the  right  to  declare 
war;  through  development  of  inter- 
national trade  on  an  equitable  basis; 
and  through  rehabilitation  of  produc- 
tive industry   In  devastated  lands." 

We  agree,  also,  with  its  statement 
that  "the  continued  prosperity  of 
America  depends  upon  an  economy  of 
plenty  shared  equitably  between  agri- 
culture, industry  and  labor.  The 
American  farmer  is  entitled  to  the 
American  Market  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  supply  it  and  should  share 
the  American  standard  of  living  with 


othe 


r  groups. 


Conservation 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Grange 
has  long  been  proud  of  its  leadership 
in  the  field  of  conservation.  It  led 
the  way  in  the  establishment  of  an 
adequate  forestry  system  in  the  State 
and  has  always  advocated  the  preser- 
vation of  our  natural  resources.  We 
believe  that  some  plan  should  be  de- 
vised whereby  coal  operators  who 
"iine  by  the  strip-mining  process 
should  be  compelled  to  level  the  land 
thus  disturbed  so  that  it  may  again 
he  made  productive  of  forest  or  agri- 
cultural products. 

Roads 

Because  of  manpower  shortage,  the 
highways  of  our  State  have  necessar- 
ily been  neglected  during  this  war. 
Particularly  is  this  true  of  the  dirt 
roads  on  the  State  Highway  System. 
When  manpower  is  again  available 
^e  would  earnestly  demand  that  all 


of    these    unimproved    roads    of    the 
Highway  System  be  hard-surfaced. 

We  advocate  the  use  of  gasoline 
taxes  for  no  other  purpose  than  high- 
way construction  and  maintenance 
and  demand  that  gasoline  used  in 
farm  tractors  be  exempted  from  tax. 

Schools 

The  burden  of  school  taxation  still 
bears  heavily  on  real  estate  and  we 
favor  a  law  limiting  the  amount  of 
mills  to  be  assessed  on  real  estate  for 
school  purposes  to  (4)  mills  with  pro- 
vision made  for  the  State  to  contrib- 
ute sufficient  revenue  to  give  the  boys 
and  girls  of  rural  areas  an  adequate 
education. 

We  reaffirm  our  support  of  the 
teaching  of  vocational  agriculture  in 
high  schools.  It  is  a  more  practical 
method  of  teaching  soil  conservation 
and  good  farming  practices  than  any 
other  which  has  been  tried. 

County  Assessors 

We  view  with  apprehension  some 
of  the  practices  made  possible  by  the 
"County  Assessor"  law  enacted  by  the 
last  legislature.  It  appears  to  be  an 
opening  wedge  toward  replacing  the 
duly  elected  local  assessors,  a  move 
which  we  would  strenuously  oppose. 

Taxation 

Many  communities  are  placed  at  a 
decided  disadvantage  through  the 
Federal  Government  acquiring  real 
estate  which  thereafter  pays  no  local 
taxes.  We  would  favor  legislation  re- 
quiring the  same  payment  of  taxes  on 
this  as  on  privately  owned  property. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  heard 
much  from  certain  organizations 
which  would  tax  the  patronage  div- 
idends of  cooperative  organizations. 
This  is  but  another  scheme  to  drive 
the  cooperatives  from  their  legitimate 
field  of  business.  The  Grange  has 
been  the  "foster  mother"  of  many 
Farmer  Cooperatives  and  will  resist 
to  the  utmost  any  proposal  which 
would  put  them  to  an  unfair  disad- 
vantage. 

Daylight  Saving 

Another  year  of  so-called  daylight 
saving  has  only  proved  the  futility 
and  foolishness  of  the  plan.  Original- 
ly thrust  upon  us  in  the  guise  of 
gaining  an  extra  hour  of  summer 
light,  it  is  continued  through  the 
winter  months  to  aggravate  the  com- 
plaint it  aimed  to  cure. 

Oleomargerine 

The  present  shortage  of  butter, 
brought  about  through  unwise  price 
fixing  systems,  will  undoubtedly  be 
seized  upon  to  demand  repeal  of  our 
State  laws  on  oleo.  This,  the  Grange 
will  resist  as  always  in  the  past. 

Agricultural  Research 

With  the  farms  of  America  geared 
to  a  40%  increase  in  production 
through  the  war  effort  and  with  no 
additional  markets  certain  after  the 
war  is  finished  and  the  lend-lease  pro- 
gram curtailed,  it  is  imperative  that 
our  research  organizations  increase 
their  studies  of  new  uses  for  agricul- 
tural products.  We  would  recommend 
that  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature 
make  a  liberal  appropriation  to  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College  for  agri- 
cultural research  and  that  the  funds 
be  earmarked  for  that  purpose  alone. 

Conclusion 

Let  us  continue  to  produce  food  so 
essential  in  this  crucial  time.  Let  us 
give  our  money  for  war  purposes. 
Give  until  it  hurts.  Our  boys  are  giv- 
ing and  sacrificing  everything.    Can 


we,  who  are  at  home  enjoying  the 
comforts  and  pleasures  of  home  life, 
be  content  to  do  less  than  our  utmost 
in  the  war  effort?  We  have  done  our 
bit — let's  do  our  best! 

PENNSYLVANIA  WELL 
REPRESENTED  AT 

NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Although  three  states  lie  between 
Pennsylvania  and  South  Carolina, 
thirty-four  Pennsylvania  Patrons 
made  the  trip  to  Winston-Salem, 
South  Carolina,  to  take  the  Seventh 
Degree  on  November  17,  1944.  The 
figures  immediately  available  indicate 
that  the  total  number  in  the  Seventh 
Degree  Class  was  1,270.  The  five 
states  with  the  largest  number  of  can- 
didates were  North  Carolina,  1,020; 
South  Carolina,  85;  Virginia  with 
36 ;  Pennsylvania,  34,  and  Ohio  with 
23  candidates.  The  remaining  72  Pa- 
trons who  received  the  Seventh  De- 
gree came  from  17  other  states. 

Other  Patrons  in  attendance  from 
Pennsylvania  beside  our  delegates. 
State  Master  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  and 
Mrs.  Bagshaw,  were  Past  State  Mas- 
ter J.  Audley  Boak  and  Mrs.  Boak, 
Master  of  Lawrence  County  Pomona 
Grange  No.  65,  William  H.  McCul- 
lough  and  Mrs.  McCullough,  and 
State  Grange  Executive  Committee 
member  M.  C.  Stewart,  and  Mrs. 
Stewart. 

The  Pennsylvania  Patrons  on 
whom  the  Seventh  Degree  was  con- 
ferred in  1944  are: 

Vincent  Grange,  Dorothy  A.  Bean, 
Royersford;   Loyal  Grange,  Harry  R. 
Burns,  Williamsport,  and  Mrs.  How- 
ard Eck,  South  Williamsport ;  Deem- 
ston  Grange,  Harry  M.  Cleaver  and 
Mar  jorie      Cleaver,      Fredericktown ; 
London  Grove  Grange,  Earl  M.  Cole, 
Avondale,    Betty    R.    Cook,    Landen- 
berg,  George  R.  Davis,  Jr.,  Laura  C. 
Davis,  M.   Courtland  Michener,  and 
C.    Warren    Sloan    of    West    Grove; 
Cold  Point  Grange,  Mrs.  Percy  Glass, 
Norristown ;  Pine  Run  Grange,  Ralph 
B.     Hoffman,     Linden;      Kutztown 
Grange,    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Thomas    J. 
Merkel,    Kutztown;     Virginville 
Grange,  Floyd  Merkel,  Hamburg,  and 
Elizabeth      Millard,      Lenhartsville ; 
Baileyville  Grange,  Charles  L.  Myers, 
Penn   Furnace;    Red    Lion    Grange, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  M.  L.  Paden,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.    Daniel    Sipe,    Hilda    Sechrist, 
and  Arlene   Sipe  of  Red  Lion,   and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Benjamin  P.  Riedel  of 
York;     East    Franklin    Grange,    Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Don   0.   Pollock,  Waynes- 
burg;    New   Bedford   Grange,  Irwin 
Ropp,     New     Bedford;      Sabinsville 
Grange,   Vaughn  Gordon,  Westfield; 
Half  Moon  Grange,  Elwood  Way  and 
Joseph     Way,     Port     Matilda,     and 
Thomas  G.  Wilson,  Warriors  Mark; 
Eldred    Grange,    Anna    R.    Winner, 
Williamsport. 


THE  VALUE  OF  MILK 

IN  MAINTAINING  AND 

RESTORING  HEALTH 

From  National  Dairy  Council 

The  value  of  milk  in  the  diet  has 
been  shown  in  many  different  ways. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  versatile  foods 
available  to  man.  Milk  helps  to 
maintain  health  and  it  also  aids  in 
restoring  health. 

One  of  the  greatest  medical  un- 
knowns of  the  present  day  is  the  cause 
of  ulcers  in  the  human  being,  and 
though  it  is  well  known  that  milk  is 
the  first  food  prescribed  for  ulcer  pa- 
tients, the  reason  for  milk's  protec- 
tive value  is  not  yet  clear. 

Many  years  ago  it  was  thought  that 
irritating  substances  or  perhaps 
harmful  chemicals  which  reached  the 
stomach,  caused  ulcers.  Today,  scien- 
tists suspect  that  dietary  deficiencies 


might  be  responsible  for  the  forma- 
tion of  ulcers  in  the  stomach.  Among 
those  dietary  substances  given  some 
importance  in  prevening  ulcers  are: 
protein,  vitamin  A,  vitamins  of  the 
B-com.plex  and  fat.  Notice  that 
those  substances  thought  to  have 
some  bearing  on  the  prevention  of  ul- 
cers are  all  found  in  milk.  This 
would  help  to  explain  the  protective 
value  of  milk  and  why  milk  is  so 
generally  prescribed  for  ulcer  pa- 
tients. 


Milk  Protein  Helps  Protect 

Stomach  From  Ulcers 
Some  evidence  has  been  advanced 
to  point  to  casein,  the  chief  protein 
of  milk,  as  the  agent  which  gives  the 
greatest  protection  against  ulcers.  To 
investigate  the  effectiveness  of  casein, 
experimenters  fed  a  diet  adequate  in 
all  respects  except  in  this  protein.  A 
high  incidence  of  ulcers  occurred. 
However,  when  these  same  diets  were 
supplemented  by  5  per  cent  casein 
(milk  protein),  the  incidence  of  ul- 
cers was  reduced,  and  if  18  per  cent 
casein  was  added,  there  was  no  ulcer 
formation.  Some  investigators  be- 
lieve that  specific  substances  in  the 
amino  acids  making  up  casein  have 
this  protective  action. 

Though  these  studies  on  milk  pro- 
tein represent  only  one  phase  of  in- 
vestigation, still  the  results  indicate 
that  the  protein,  casein,  has  a  pre- 
ventive effect.  The  role  of  the  vita- 
mins in  ulcer  treatment  is  not  yet 
established.  It  is  known,  however, 
that  milk  contains  casein,  vitamin  A, 
and  vitamins  of  the  B-complex  and 
that  is  a  source  of  highly  valuable 
fats.  Thus  milk  contains  not  one, 
but  all  of  the  elements  found  to  be 
helpful  in  the  prevention  of  ulcers. 
Therefore,  it  is  truly  a  versatile  food. 
Milk  not  only  gives  the  infant  his 
start  in  life  but  also  helps  to  guar- 
antee a  healthy  continuation  of  that 
life. 


BALANCE  DAIRY  HERD 

WITH  SUPPLY  OF  FEED 

Clyde  N.  Hall 

For  profitable  returns,  a  dairy  herd 
should  be  balanced  by  the  supplies  of 
roughage  that  can  be  produced  on  the 
farm.  Roughage  is  the  basis  of  any 
dairy  cattle  feeding  program. 

In  areas  which  have  a  pasture  sea- 
son of  5  to  7  months,  the  hay  crop 
should  average  VA  to  2  tons  of  hay 
per  cow,  and  in  addition,  2^2  to  4 
tons  of  silage  should  be  produced  per 
cow.  This  will  allow  the  liberal 
roughage  feeding  program  recom- 
mended by  dairy  extension  specialists 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 

There  is  no  advantage  in  keeping 
more  cows  in  the  herd  than  can  be  fed 
liberally  on  roughage.  If  the  rough- 
age supply  is  short  this  season,  it 
would  be  wise  to  cull  the  herd  rather 
heavily.  This  will  provide  the  better 
producers  with  all  the  roughage  they 
can  consume.  The  feeding  program 
should  be  planned,  so  that  not  all  the 
good  hay  is  fed  early,  leaving  nothing 
hut  poor  quality  hay  for  late  winter 
and  spring  feeding. 

Home-grown  red  clover  is  regarded 
with  new  interest,  also,  specialists 
say,  because  this  seed  yields  better,  is 
adapted  to  local  pollinating  insects 
and  probably  more  resistant  to  dis- 
eases than  plants  from  other  red 
clover  seed.  Several  new  strains  of 
sweet  clover,  leafier  and  with  lower 
ooumarin  content;  two  new  types  of 
Sudan  grass,  new  orchard  grass  vari- 
eties, Brage,  bromegrass,  alta  fescue, 
Milton  timothy,  birdsfoot  trefoil  and 
Ladino  clover  are  among  other  grasses 
being  regarded  with  increasing  inter- 
est. Some  of  these  show  promise  of 
excellent  yields. 
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Mrs.  Ethel  H.  Rich- 
ards, Cbtdrmtm,  New 
Paris. 

Mrs.  Georgia  Kresge, 
Falls. 

Miss  Agnes  Brum' 
baugh.  State  Col- 
lege. 

Mrs.  H.  R.  McDougal, 
Butler. 

Mrs.  Furman  Gyger, 
Kifloberton. 


WOMAN^S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

Bif  Home  Economics  Committee 


REPORT  OF  THE  HOME 

ECONOMICS  COMMITTEE 

Worthy  Master,  Officers  and  Members 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange: 

Your  1944  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee of  State  Grange,  though  un- 
able to  report  all  activities  and  ac- 
complishments of  the  Subordinate 
and  Pomona  Granges  throughout  the 
State,  are  happy  to  report  that  each 
year  the  committees  are  showing 
more  interest  in  the  wide  field  open 
to  them  as  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. 

The  following  suggestions  were 
submitted  by  the  committee: 

1.  In  order  to  secure  more  adequate 
reports,  it  would  be  well  if  each  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  elect  and  install 
officers  in  November,  thus  giving  time 
to  select  a  home  economics  chairman 
in  January.  We  regret  that  some 
masters  have  neglected  to  appoint 
Home  Economics  Committees. 

2.  That  the  State  Grange  Home 
Economics  Department  conduct  a 
contest  with  the  same  prizes  as  in 
1944. 

3.  That  we  heartily  indorse  and 
support  as  part  of  our  program 
"Grange  Day"  as  outlined  in  the  Na- 
tional Master's  address. 

4.  That  all  rural  schools  in  the 
State  have  medical  health  examina- 
tions at  least  once  a  year. 

5.  That  Grange  Halls  be  opened  to 
youth  community  activities  such  as 
4H  clubs,  scouts,  etc.,  as  well  as  Ju- 
venile Grange  members,  thus  helping 
to  curtail  widespread  Juvenile  De- 
linquency. 

6.  "We  approve  the  work  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Roadside  Council  and 
recommend  that  the  State  Grange 
study  their  plan  for  beautiful  high- 
ways. 

Reports 

The  summary  of  reports  show  that 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Home  Eco- 
nomics Grange  Committees,  Grange 
halls  have  been  made  more  attractive 
and  hospitable. 

Many  Granges  reported  sending 
letters,  cards,  gifts,  etc.,  to  absentee 
members  and  those  in  the  service  of 
our  country. 

We  are  especially  pleased  to  report 
that  different  forms  of  recreation 
have  been  sponsored  according  to 
their  need,  such  as  music,  drama, 
hobby  nights,  etc.  Nutrition,  Child 
Guidance,  and  Home  Arts  have  been 
taken  care  of  through  programs, 
group  study  and  exhibits. 

All  Granges  reported  cooperation 
with  rural  organizations  in  commu- 
nity service,  such  as  the  U.  S.  0., 
Red  Cross,  Hospitals,  Civilian  De- 
fense, Victory  Gardens,  etc.  Named 
among  the  contributions  were  collec- 
tion of  milkweed,  tray  covers  for  hos- 
pitals, scrapbooks,  canned  goods  and 
jellies  for  the  hospital. 

Special  mention  is  due  Fayette  Po- 
mona and  Chester,  Delaware  and 
Montgomery  Counties  for  outstand- 
ing reports  and  achievements  for  this 
year's  work. 

Exhibits 

Thirty-three  counties  have  exhib- 
ited in  the  State-wide  discarded  shirt 
contest.   The  following  were  the  win- 


ners: Fayette  County,  first;  Mercer 
County,  second;  Upper  Bucks  Coun- 
ty, third;  honorable  mention  to  Cen- 
tre and  Bradford  Counties. 


TURN  A  NEW  LEAF  FOR  ME 

Turn  a   new  leaf  for  me.  Father   I 

pray. 
This  one  is  blotted,  O  take  it  away ; 
Cleanse  all  its  stains  in  the  blood  of 

the  cross. 
Let  me  in  Jesus  find  gain  for  my  loss. 

Turn  a  new  leaf  for  me,  spotless  and 
white. 

Hold  thou  my  hand  as  thy  bidding  I 
write; 

Teach  me  with  patience  that  never 
shall  tire. 

Let  thine  own  Spirit  the  record  in- 
spire. 

Turn  a  new  leaf  for  me;  then,  line  by 

line. 
Help  me  to  copy  the  pattern  divine; 
Oh,  that  thine  eye  some  resemblance 

might  see 
To  the  sweet  lessons  inscribed  there 

for  me. 

Turn  a  new  leaf  for  me.  Father  above, 
Place  there  new  proofs  of  thy  mercy 

and  love; 
Then  shall  this  page  of  my  life  book 

be  bright 
Judged  by  the  test  of  eternity's  light. 

Chorus 

Turn  a  new  leaf  for  me.  Father,  I 
pray. 

Turn  a  new  leaf  in  my  life  book  to- 
day; 

Pardon  me  graciously,  deal  with  me 
wonderously, 

Turn  a  new  leaf  in  my  life  book  to- 
day. 

— Wm.  J.  Kirk  pat  rick. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON 

OF  STATE  GRANGE 

A  very  delightful  surprise  in  the 
form  of  a  reception  given  by  Mrs. 
Martin,  wife  of  Governor  Martin,  was 
enjoyed  by  the  ladies  attending  the 
State  Grange  sessions. 

At  4  P.  M.  Wednesday  Mrs.  Miles 
Horst  conducted  the  sister  delegates 
to  the  Governor's  mansion  where  Mrs. 
Martin  and  Mrs.  Horst  most  grac- 
iously received  each  guest.  They  were 
then  invited  to  the  state  dining  room 
where  delicious  refreshments  were 
served. 

We  were  especially  honored  when 
invited  to  the  second  floor  of  the 
Mansion  where  the  Governor's  family 
live  and  Mrs.  Martin  has  her  famous 
collection  of  over  900  pitchers. 

AH  agreed  that  this  was  one  of  the 
nicest  social  affairs  ever  attended  by 
the  sisters  during  a  State  Grange  ses- 
sion. 


WOMEN  URGED  TO  FEED 

FAMILY  BETTER  IN  1945 

LVDIA  T ARRANT 

A  resolution  to  do  a  better  job  of 
feeding  the  family  in  1945  might  well 
be  considered  by  every  homemaker. 

The  war  has  emphasized  the  need 
for  eating  the  right  foods  each  day  if 
every  person  is  to  assume  his  full 
share  of  responsibility.    Many  women 


have  learned  the  value  of  serving 
meals  based  on  the  basic  seven  food 
groups.  However,  getting  the  family 
to  eat  some  of  these  foods  has  been 
the  most  difficult  task.  Talking  about 
interesting  events  of  the  day  instead 
of  why  food  should  be  eaten  might 
help  to  get  some  foods  eaten. 

Just  because  a  food  is  good  for  you 
doesn't  mean  that  it  will  be  eaten. 
Foods  also  must  taste  good,  smell 
good,  and  look  good  if  they  are  to  be 
accepted  by  everyone.  Good  food  can 
be  spoiled  if  it  is  improperly  stored, 
overcooked,  poorly  seasoned,  or  un- 
attractively served. 

Although  consumption  of  milk  has 
increased  in  the  past  few  years  there 
still  are  many  persons,  especially 
women  and  girls,  who  are  not  getting 
their  required  amount  of  milk.  Per- 
sons who  don't  use  milk  because  of 
fear  of  gaining  weight  often  are  eat- 
ing larger  quantities  of  sweets  and 
starchy  foods.  Skim  milk  can  be  used 
instead  of  whole  milk  if  more  vitamin 
A  foods,  such  as  green  and  yellow 
vegetables,  are  eaten. 

Since  breakfast  often  is  the  poorest 
meal  of  the  day  and  even  may  be 
omitted  by  some  persons,  the  home- 
maker  might  well  resolve  to  put  extra 
effort  into  seeing  that  her  family 
starts  the  day  with  a  good  breakfast. 
Fruit,  breadstuff,  and  beverage  may 
be  enough  for  persons  doing  light 
work  while  growing  children  and  men 
doing  hard  physical  work  will  want  to 
add  eggs,  cereal,  bacon,  ham,  or 
scrapple.  Going  to  bed  earlier,  al- 
lowing enough  time  to  eat  breakfast 
by  getting  up  earlier,  and  variety  in 
menus  may  help  the  family  get  into 
the  habit  of  eating  breakfast.  Tart 
fruit  juices  are  wonderful  "pepper- 
ups"  for  the  morning  meal. 


LOVE  HAS  BIG  PART  IN 

DEVELOPING  PERSONALITY 

Marguerite  F.  Little 

Love  is  said  to  be  the  most  dynamic 
force  back  of  all  healthy  patterns  for 
meeting  life.  As  such  it  is  one  of  the 
most  powerful  forces  that  parents 
have  for  developing  a  wholesome  per- 
sonality in  their  children,  according 
to  Miss  Marguerite  F.  Little,  exten- 
sion specialist  in  child  care  at  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College.  With 
love  they  set  the  foundation  patterns 
which  determine  how  a  child  will  re- 
gard other  individuals. 

The  capacity  to  love  is  not  some- 
thing that  springs  into  full  bloom  at 
the  birth  of  a  child.  Instead  it  is 
molded  and  directed  by  every  expe- 
rience through  which  the  child  passes. 

Parents  often  see  no  connection  be- 
tween the  rough  and  destructive  tend- 
encies shown  in  their  children  toward 
their  toys  or  playmates  and  the  way 
the  child  was  handled  when  a  baby. 
The  infant  who  is  met  with  rough- 
ness learns  and  uses  this  way  of  ac- 
tion. However,  if  gentleness  is  used, 
the  child  will  touch  objects  and  other 
individuals  in  the  same  manner. 

Growing  up  in  an  atmosphere 
where  love  and  consideration  for  oth- 
ers abounds  sets  this  pattern  to  work- 
ing in  the  thinking  and  feeling  of 
the  child,  explains  Miss  Little.  All 
the  contacts  the  child  makes  later  in 
life  will  be  influenced  by  this  whole- 
some home  atmosphere. 


NEW  WAYS  TO  RELIEVE 

HOUSE  "ROOM-ATISM" 

May  D.  Kemp 

Does  your  house  have  "room-atism" 
because  it  lacks  color  and  light,  has 
out-of-date  or  worn  out  furnishings, 
rooms  are  overstuffed,  or  it  has  some 
other  ailment?  The  cure  will  be  well 
worth  the  thought,  time,  and  expense 
you  put  into  correcting  the  defect. 


Much,  if  not  all,  of  the  work  can 
be  done  at  home  at  little  cost  if  yo^ 
are  handy  with  needle  and  thread  and 
tools.  Why  not  start  with  the  over- 
stuffed  room?  Unless  the  furniture 
is  oversized,  use  only  the  furniture 
and  furnishings  that  are  needed  for 
comfort  and  attractiveness.  Place  the 
biggest  pieces  against  and  parallel  to 
the  wall,  group  small  pieces  together, 
and  keep  the  center  of  the  room  clear. 
In  case  the  furniture  is  too  big  for 
the  room,  perhaps  the  oversized  pieces 
may  be  cut  down  or  removed  into  a 
larger  room. 

Worn  out  or  out-of-date  furnish- 
ings may  be  made  into  good  looking 
modern  ones.  Refinish  scuffed  woods 
and  repair  broken  down  furniture. 
Make  large  chairs  into  smaller  ones 
and  remove  ornate,  useless,  and  glued- 
on  decorations.  Outmoded  pieces, 
such  as  the  heavy  mirror-framed 
bureau,  the  old  head  couch,  the  over- 
elaborate  bookcase  and  bed,  can  be 
remodeled  into  simpler  resigns. 

Color  and  light  give  room  char- 
acter, friendliness,  and  cheer.  If  your 
room  is  drab,  plan  a  new  color 
scheme.  Get  different  paint  or  paper 
for  the  walls,  paint  the  woodwork  a 
matching  color,  and  make  colorful 
slip  covers  to  hide  dull  upholstering. 
Use  either  draperies  or  glass  curtains 
at  the  windows  but  be  sure  that  am- 
ple light  gets  into  the  room.  Rear- 
range lamps  so  that  the  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  other  centers  have  the  cor- 
rect amount  of  light  for  the  work 
done  there. 
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ADVISE  QUICK  TREATMENT 
FOR  REMOVING  STAINS 

Mae  B.  Barton 

Many  of  the  spots  that  unfortu- 
nately got  on  clothes  during  the  holi- 
days will  be  grease,  sugar,  or  starch. 
The  best  way  to  treat  these  spots  is  to 
get  at  them  right  away. 

A  cleaning  solvent,  such  as  car- 
bon tetrachloride,  will  remove  grease 
but  won't  take  out  starch  or  sugar. 
Water  must  be  used  for  them. 

This  method  is  suggested  when  re- 
moving spots:  Place  the  right  side 
of  the  garment  on  a  folded  bath  towel 
and  work  from  the  wrong  side  of  the 
material.  With  a  clean  cloth,  apply 
the  solvent  over  an  area  wider  than 
the  stain.  Rub  gently  back  and  forth 
in  straight  lines  and  be  careful  not  to 
have  too  much  cleaning  fluid  on  the 
cloth.  Move  the  towel  and  repeat  the 
treatment  when  necessary. 

If  a  stain  persists  after  the  grease 
is  removed,  it  is  probably  sugar  or 
starch.  It  will  be  necessary  to  repeat 
the  treatment,  this  time  using  a  solu- 
tion made  of  equal  parts  cleaning 
solvent  and  warm  water.  Moisten  the 
spot  and  blot  dry  with  a  towel.  Move 
the  bath  towel  and  repeat  the  pro- 
cedure until  the  sugar  or  starch  is 
completely  dissolved. 

Lipstick  stains  may  be  removed 
with  clear  cleaning  fluid,  working 
from  the  wrong  side  as  suggested  for 
regular  grease  spots. 

To  take  out  spots  from  a  necktie, 
fold  a  small  towel  and  slip  inside  the 
tie  and  work  on  the  right  side.  After 
the  spot  is  removed,  allow  the  tie  to 
dry,  then  press.  Be  sure  to  use  a  tie 
pad  or  fold  a  piece  of  newspaper  the 
width  of  the  tie  and  slip  it  in,  then 
place  a  couple  thicknesses  of  tissue  on 
the  top  and  press  with  a  moderately 
hot  iron. 


RUNNER 

A  pretty  and  sensible  idea  is  to 
put  a  gay  floral  oil  cloth  runner  on 
daughter's  dresser  top.  It's  easy  to 
remove  make-up  stains  from  it,  and 
is  ever  neat. 


Spring  Fashion  Book 

Spring  Is  In  the  air  .  .  .  clothes  on 
your  mind  !  From  our  wonderful  collec- 
tions of  styles  In  the  Spring  Fashion 
Book,  you'll  find  Inspiration  to  sew  for 
everyone  in  the  family.  The  designs, 
illustrated  in  full  color  represent  fashion 
for  all  times  of  the  day  : 

Dresses  and  soft  suits  that  will  lead 
the  Easter  parade  for  their  new  and  flat- 
tering detail  ...  the  youthful  cap 
sleeve ;  the  slenderizing  side  drape  and 
tlie  brief  bolero. 

Washables  with  a  fairy-like  quality ; 
easy  to  make,  no  work  at  all  to  launder. 

Girl's  frocks  with  a  talent  for  accom- 
modating "growing  girl  proportions"  and 
"grown-up"  taste. 

Jumpers  .  .  .  the  all  important  casual 
fashion. 

Fresh  new  blouse  styles  to  point  up 
your  suits. 

Toddler  clothes  that  you  can  make 
quickly,  profitably  .  .  .  even  an  all  pur- 
pose layette  for  that  precious  new  comer. 

Aprons,  pretty  and  gay  enough  to  wear 
out  of  kitchen  bounds. 

Marvelous  suggestions  for  make-overs, 
patriotic  and  practical  both. 

All  these  and  many  fore  to  suit  the 
active,  "tailored  woman"  as  well  as  the 
elegant,  feminine  type. 

This  helpful  guide  is  only  15c  a  copy, 
limited  in  supply  because  of  paper  short- 
age.   Order  now  ! 

Pennsylvania   Grange    News, 
427  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 


START  PLANNING  NOW  TO 
KEEP  1945  HOME  RECORDS 

May  D.  Kemp 

Families  now  are  urged  to  buy  only 
what  they  need,  pay  off  indebtedness, 
and  save  for  the  future.  A  well-kept 
home  account  book  helps  to  do  this. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  buy  a  new 
book  so  it  will  be  ready  to  start  keep- 
ing records  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year. 

Instead  of  an  account  or  record 
book  that  may  be  obtained  already 
made  up,  some  homemakers  may  pre- 
fer a  card  file  or  a  notebook  that  they 
may  divide  into  columns  to  fit  their 
needs.  Whichever  type  you  choose, 
be  sure  it  is  ready  for  the  first  of  the 
year.  As  the  family  expenditures  for 
1944  are  totaled,  an  estimate  of  the 
family's  needs  can  be  made  for  the 
coming  year.  That's  a  simple  way  to 
arrive  at  the  1945  budget. 

Record  keeping  may  be  done  easier 
and  more  accurately  if  a  way  is  de- 
vised to  take  care  of  sales  slips,  bills, 
receipts,  and  checks.  These  may  be 
grouped  and  put  on  nails  or  into  sep- 
arate boxes.  A  bulletin  board  where 
members  of  the  family  may  jot  down 
the  money  they  spend  is  another  de- 
vice to  simplify  record  keeping.  Some 
families  find  that  paying  by  check 
makes  keeping  accounts  less  of  a 
burden. 

The  greatest  help  toward  simplify- 
ing record  keeping  is  to  have  each 
member  of  the  family  know  about  the 
family  income  and  the  spending  of 
the  money.  This  may  be  accom- 
plished by  family  get-togethers  at 
which  the  parents  outline  the  prob- 
able income  and  expenses  and  the 
children  present  their  needs  and 
^ants.  Decisions  then  may  be  made 
that  are  fair  to  everyone. 


HAT  NEEDS  CARE  TO 

APPEAR  PRESENTABLE 

Mabel  C.  McDowell 

The  hat  you  wear  is  an  important 
part  of  your  costume.  If  it  is  to  be 
a  suitable  accessory  to  a  well-pressed 
suit  or  dress,  a  hat  must  be  clean  and 
well-cared  for. 

A  hat  may  be  kept  in  its  own  box 
with  crushed  paper  in  the  crown.  If 
put  on  the  closet  shelf,  use  a  hat 
stand  or  crushed  paper.  A  simple  hat 
stand  may  be  made  of  cardboard.  If 
the  hat  brim  is  irregular  in  shape  or 
turns  down,  use  enough  paper  to  keep 
the  hat  off  the  shelf. 

Before  you  put  on  a  hat,  brush  it 
with  a  soft  brush,  brushing  with  the 
nap.  For  spots  which  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  brushing,  try  rubbing  with 
a  piece  of  art  gum  or  a  bit  of  wall- 
paper cleaner.  Another  way  to  re- 
move spots  is  to  use  a  thick  paste 
made  by  combining  cornstarch  or 
talcum  powder  with  a  grease  solvent 
like  carbon  tetrachloride.  Spread  the 
paste  on  the  spot,  let  dry  thoroughly, 
then  brush  it  off. 

If  caught  in  the  rain  or  wet  snow, 
dry  your  hat  before  putting  it  away. 
Invert  the  hat  and  shake  gently  to 
remove  loose  moisture.  Flowers  or 
ribbons  sometimes  will  dry  in  their 
original  shape  if  the  hat  is  hung  in- 
verted until  dry.  Crumpled  tissue 
paper  will  hold  ribbon  loops  in  shape 
while  drying.  Velvet  ribbon  may  be 
freshened  by  holding  in  the  steam 
from  a  teakettle  and  brushing  gently. 
To  restore  freshness  to  a  veil,  press  it 
between  waxed  paper. 

WATER  NOT  GOOD  TO 

CLEAN  VARNISHED  FLOOR 

F.  Edith  Morton 

Keeping  a  good  finish  on  floors  is 
the  desire  of  every  homemaker.  Ac- 
cording to  wood  experts  one  sure  way 
of  spoiling  the  fine  finish  on  a  wood 
floor  is  to  scrub  it  with  water. 

Whether  the  floor  is  finished  with 
a  floor  seal,  varnish,  or  shellac,  the 
wood  experts  point  out  that  water 
never  should  be  used  to  keep  it  clean. 
They  suggest  sweeping  or  dry  mop- 
ping. On  varnish  or  shellac,  water 
leaves  white  stains;  on  floor  seals 
water  leaves  a  grayish  cast.  There  is 
an  exception  to  the  rule  against  using 
water  and  that  is  for  removing  sticky 
or  sugary  substances.  Such  cleaning 
may  be  done  by  using  a  damp  cloth 
and  wiping  the  wood  dry. 

Dry  mopping  is  the  most  desirable 
method  of  cleaning.  A  soft  cotton 
floor  mop  kept  barely  damp  with  a 
mixture  of  three  parts  kerosene  and 
one  part  white  mineral  oil  is  good  for 
dry  mopping.  The  slight  oiliness  of 
this  mixture  will  hold  the  dirt,  but 
isn't  oily  enough  to  affect  the  wax  or 
other  finish  on  the  wood.  When  the 
mop  is  dirty,  it  may  be  washed  in  hot 
soapsuds,  rinsed,  and  dried,  then 
dampened  again  with  the  oil  mixture. 

For  patches  of  dirt  that  won't  come 
off  with  the  dry  mop,  fine  steel  wool 
moistened  with  turpentine  may  be 
used.  If  the  finish  is  a  floor  seal, 
stubborn  soil  may  be  sanded  by  hand 
then  patched  with  the  real  and 
rubbed  with  the  steel  wool. 


CAKE  FILLING 

1    cup  raisins 
1    cup  nutmeats 
1    cup  water 
V2  cup  sugar 

Grind  raisins  and  nuts  and  cook  all 
together  until  thick  enough  to  spread. 
Enough  for  3  layers. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  CAKE 

1  cup  sugar 
V2  cup  molasses 

V2  cup  butter  or  crisco 

2  eggs 

1    cup  buttermilk  in  warm  water 


2^/4  cups  flour 
y2  teaspoon  salt 

1    teaspoon  soda 

1    cup  raisins  ground 

Bake  in  layers  and  put  white  icing 
between  layers  and  on  top  of  cake. 


Soft  and  warm  the  snowflake  said 

As  it  nestled  low  in  its  downy  bed. 

If  it  wasn't  for  all,  we  couldn't  stay; 

If  it  was  only   one,  we  would  melt 

away. 

So  I'll  help  you  and  you  help  me. 

And  what  a  wonderful  big  bank  we'll 

be. 

— Unknown. 


Double  boilers  frequently  boil  dry. 
Place  a  jar  lid  in  the  bottom  con- 
tainer. When  more  water  is  needed 
the  lid  will  rattle. 

To  keep  apples  from  turning  brown 
after  peeling,  cover  with  water  and 
add  a  little  salt. 

To  fasten  the  food  chopper  secure- 
ly, place  a  piece  of  sandpaper  on  table 
before  tightening  the  screw. 

When  mailing  a  book  cut  corners 
of  stiff  envelopes  and  put  on  book 
corners. 


Our  Fashion  and  Pattern  Department 

All  patterns  ISc.  each  in  stamps  or  coin   (coin  preferred). 
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3724 — Decidedly  new  look  to  your  suspender 
Jumper — extended  shoulders  that 
make  your  waist  seem  inches 
smaller!  Sizes  10  to  40.  Size  16, 
jumper:  1^^  yds.  54-in.  ;  blouse: 
2  yds.  35  or  39-ln.  fabric. 

3664 — Two  versions  of  the  season's  latest 
blouse  triumph — the  overblouse,  de- 
signed to  give  that  costume  look, 
sizes  12  to  48.  Size  36,  collarless ; 
2%  yds.  39-ln.;  with  tie  collar: 
2  yds.  39-in. 

2533 — Color  contrasts  are  new !  in  this 
smart,  simple  casual,  you  have  the 
opportunity  to  combine  your  favor- 
ite shades  and  fabrics.  Sizes  10  to 
20.  Size  16,  SM  yds.  39-in.  fabric 
with    Vi   yd.  contrasting. 

3693 — This  two-piecer  can  be  as  versatile 
as  the  accessories  you  choose  for 
it.  See  how  the  hand-stitching  de- 
fines the  unusual  shape  of  the 
shoulder  yokes.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
Size  36,  2^  yds.  54-in.  fabric. 

3682 — Cheerful  looking  housefrock  that  but- 
tons   comfortably    down    the    front. 


Sizes  12  to  46.  Size  30.  3%  yds. 
35-ln.  fabric  with  ^  yd.  contrast- 
ing and  3%  yds.  rlc  rac. 

3689 — Perfect  little  dress  for  wools  and 
crepes  designed  to  make  you  look 
slim  and  graceful.  Smart  with 
scarves  and  jewelry.  Sizes  12  to 
44.    Size  36,  3V^  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

3858 — A  complete  set  of  undies  to  delight  a 
little  girl.  Lace  trim  too,  like  big 
sister's.  Sizes  1,  2,  3.  4  and  6. 
Size  2.  under-waist  and  panties : 
1  yd.  35  or  39-in.,  %  yd.  lace; 
slip  :    1  yd.  35-ln.  with  3  yds.  lace. 

3660 — Jumpers  are  tops  with  the  young 
crowd.  This  one  with  its  gathered 
skirt  and  sweetheart  neckline.  Is 
sure  to  be  a  hit.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size 
8,  jumper  :  1^  yds.  54-ln.  ;  blouse: 
IMi  yds.  35-in.,  1%  yds.  ruffling. 

3889 — Every  girl  will  love  this  dirndl  jump- 
er !  It  has  a  precious  bib  top  with 
wide  shoulders,  like  a  grown-up's. 
Sizes  4  to  10.  Size  8.  Jumper:  1% 
yds.  35-in.  ;    blouse:    1\^  yds.  35-in. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


Report  of  the  Juvenile  Super- 
intendent 


Worthy  Master,  Officers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Orange,  Patrons: 

It  is  with  mingled  feelings  of  sad- 
ness and  joy  that  I  come  before  you 
to  bring  the  report  from  the  office  of 
State  Juvenile  Superintendent. 

"With  sadness  because  we  cannot 
think  of  children  today  without 
thinking  of  the  unspeakable  things 
that  are  happening  to  children  all 
over  the  world, 

"Further  I  dared  not  see  than  the 
child  gnawing  dry  bread; 

Not  to  the  child  starved,  sitting 
wondrously  quiet; 

Or  to  the  child  dead; 

Or  the  child  hurt,  calling,  incessant- 
ly calling. 

Nothing — not  war,  nor  hate,  not  any 
noan's  need 

Should  take  a  child^s  pain  and  ter- 
ror to  pay  for  his  greed. 

Yet  it  is  done,  and  the  knowledge 
burns  to  the  bone 

Those  children — the  very  child — 
they  are  our  own." 

Yes,  the  poet  is  right,  these  are  our 
children.  This  is  our  problem.  Ours 
because  of  Him  who  said,  "Of  such 
is  the  kingdom  of  heaven";  our  chil- 
dren's problem  because  in  their  great 
task  of  establishing  an  enduring 
peace,  and  building  a  world-wide 
brotherhood  they  will  have  to  deal 
with  the  warped  and  twisted  person- 
alities that  will  inevitably  result  from 
the  long  periods  of  terror,  pain,  and 
want  which  these  children  have  un- 
dergone. 

We  are  happy  because  there  does 
seem  to  be  an  awakening — an  awak- 
ening to  the  fact  that  the  children 
growing  up  in  the  seeming  security 
of  our  American  homes  are  going  to 
have  to  meet  the  most  challenging 
situation  the  world  has  ever  known. 
Upon  their  literacy,  their  respect  for 
civil  and  moral  law,  upon  their  abil- 
ity to  think  and  to  work  with  their 
hands,  upon  their  strength  of  char- 
acter, and  their  love  for  their  fellow- 
men  will  depend  the  ultimate  strength 
of  democracy  and  the  safety  of  the 
world. 

We  are  glad  that  our  churches  are 
waking  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
large  rural  areas  that  the  chuch  has 
never  touched;  that  these  areas  must 
be  cultivated  and  our  Sunday  Schools 
and  other  teaching  agencies  of  the 
church  revived. 

We  are  glad  that  people  are  becom- 
ing aroused  as  to  what  is,  or  is  not, 
being  taught  in  our  public  schools; 
and  are  asking  that  more  emphasis  be 
placed  on  training  for  citizenship, 
vocational  training  and  character 
building. 

We  are  glad  for  a  new  appreciation 
of  the  value  of  organizations  that  are 
training  rural  boys  and  girls  for  fu- 
ture leadership;  Scouts,  4-H  Clubs, 
Future  Farmers,  Future  Home  Mak- 
es and  Juvenile  Grange.  All  these  or- 
ganizations have  grown  during  the 
past  year.  The  Juvenile  Grange — 
taken  over  the  nation — has  had  a  rec- 
ord year.  In  new  organizations  it  has 
outstripped  the  Subordinate  Grange 
nearly  two  to  one.  And,  thanks  to  the 
hard  work  of  our  deputies  and  the 
vision  of  our  Subordinates,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  helped  to  make  this  fine 
record.    Only   Ohio   and    Oregon   ex- 


ceeded us  in  the  number  of  new  and 
reorganized  Juvenile  Granges. 

Pennsylvania  farm  women  have 
had  a  busy  year  and  our  Juvenile 
deputies  are  no  exception.  With  their 
hearts  over  seas  with  sons  in  the  serv- 
ice, with  their  hands  full  of  house 
work,  and  farm  work,  and  war  work, 
with  the  hurricane  in  the  southwest- 
ern part  of  the  state  laying  a  heavy 
hand  on  at  least  one  of  our  deputies, 
with  the  polio  epidemic  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  state  disrupting 
carefully  laid  plans  for  several  new 
organizations,  and  closing  most  of 
our  Juvenile  Granges  there  for  a 
large  part  of  the  summer; — with  all 
these  handicaps  our  deputies  have 
still  carried  on  and  we  do  appreciate 
it. 

They  have  to  their  credit  the  fol- 
lowing new  organizations :  2  in  Ches- 
ter County  organized  by  Mrs.  J.  Ed- 
win Brown;  1  in  Carbon  County  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  W.  H.  Snyder;  2  in 
Fayette  County  by  Mrs.  G.  L.  Conn; 
1  in  Butler  by  Mrs.  George  Bicker; 
1  in  Wyoming  County  by  Mrs.  Walter 
Hoppe  and  1  in  Bradford  County  or- 
ganized by  Mrs.  Albert  Madigan. 
Also  the  following  reorganizations: 
1  in  Potter  County  by  Mrs.  Lotte 
Hauber;  1  in  Bradford  County  by 
Mrs.  Albert  Madigan;  1  in  Erie 
County  by  Mrs.  Clara  Dewey;  1  in 
Montgomery  County  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Allabach  and  1  in  Luzerne 
County  by  Mrs.  Jack  Fairchild. 

The  deputies  have  also  visited  and 
scored  their  Granges  wherever  pos- 
sible and  have  kept  me  in  touch  with 
the  work  all  over  the  state. 

I  was  able  to  attend  the  two-day 
deputy  school  at  Harrisburg  last  Feb- 
ruary and  found  it  most  helpful.  I 
also  attended  the  Lecturer's  Confer- 
ence at  State  College  in  June  and 
held  conferences  with  the  Matrons 
and  Deputies  present.  I  believe  that 
in  the  future  we  should  plan  a  more 
definite  program  for  Matrons  at  this 
conference. 

I  have  tried  to  help  the  Matrons 
with  their  problems  as  far  as  is  pos- 


sible through  correspondence,  and 
have  tried  to  make  the  Juvenile  page 
in  Grange  News  useful  to  Matrons 
and  Juvenile  Lecturers. 

As  a  new  feature  this  year  we  have 
presented  each  new  and  reorganized 
Juvenile  with  a  package  of  material 
designed  to  offer  help  to  the  Matron, 
Lecturer,  and  Master.  We  hope  to 
continue  this  another  year. 

I  would  again  urge  every  Subor- 
dinate and  Pomona  Master  to  appoint 
a  Juvenile  committee,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be  to  study  the  needs  of  all  the 
children  of  the  community  and  try 
and  find  ways  in  which  the  Grange 
can  help  them. 

We  like  the  Worthy  National  Mas- 
ter's suggestion  that  we  also  appoint 
a  special  liason  committee  which  will 
meet  with  representatives  of  other 
youth  organizations  in  the  commu- 
nity, for  the  purpose  of  working  out 
ways  in  which  the  work  of  all  these 
groups  can  be  coordinated  and  furth- 
ered. 

We  firmly  believe  that  the  Juvenile 
Grange  is  one  of  the  best  mediums 
for  the  training  of  rural  leadership 
that  we  have,  and  that  we  have  only 
begun  to  touch  the  fringes  of  its  pos- 
sibilities. We  know  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible for  every  Grange  to  have  a  Ju- 
venile, but,  as  long  as  glaring  in- 
equalities between  rural  and  urban 
educational  systems  continue  to  exist, 
as  long  as  we  have  illiterate  youth, 
and  a  multitude  are  failing  to  get  the 
type  of  education  that  will  fit  them 
for  responsible,  contributional  adult 
citizenship,  as  long  as  we  have  chil- 
dren in  rural  homes  with  neglected 
mental  and  physical  handicaps,  as 
long  as  there  are  children  who  have 
no  books  to  read,  or  other  good  recrea- 
tional facilities,  as  long  as  juvenile 
delinquency  continues  to  be  a  prob- 
lem on  farms  and  in  country  villages, 
as  long  as  rural  Sunday  Schools  re- 
cord a  falling  membership,  there  is 
Juvenile  work  for  your  Grange  to  be 
doing. 

The  Christmas  star  is  shining  in 
the  sky.  Among  the  many  lessons  it 
has  for  us  is  this :  a  little  child  born 
into  a  very  humble  home  may  mean 
more  to  the  ages  than  all  the  Caesars 
on  their  thrones. 

Fraternally  submitted, 

Lucy  C.  Shumwat. 


"The  new  washerwoman  has  stolen 

two  of  our  towels." 
"The  thief!  Which  ones,  dear?" 
"The  ones  we  got  from  the  hotel 

in  Miami." 


FRUIT  BARS  IDEAL  FOR 

SOLDIERS  FOOD  PACKAGE 

Dorothy  N.  Truax 

Pause  a  moment  and  consider  what 
carries  best  if  you  are  planning  to 
send  a  package  of  food  to  your  boy 
or  girl  in  the  armed  forces. 

We  have  learned  via  letters  from 
those  in  service  what  food  is  in  good 
condition  and  what  is  not  when  re- 
ceived. Generally,  canned  or  dehy- 
drated soups,  instant  coffee,  tea,  can- 
ned fish,  canned  chicken,  and  appe- 
tizers  are  acceptable.  Fruit  cake, 
cookies,  and  fruit  bars  are  among  the 
best-liked  foods.  Spreads,  such  as 
jelly,  peanut  butter,  and  cheese,  are 
hits  with  many  men  and  women. 

To  insure  its  arrival  in  good  condi- 
tion, it  is  suggested  that  you  bake 
fruit  cake  in  a  pan  that  you  can  pack 
and  send.  When  the  cake  is  thor- 
oughly cool,  and  it  must  be  cool  be- 
fore packing,  put  a  lid  on  the  pan 
and  pack  carefully  in  a  corrugated 
box.  Fill  in  the  crevices  with  smaller 
items  and  trinkets. 

Much  hard  labor  has  been  in  vain 
in  making  fancy  cookies  to  send.  Be- 
cause thin  crisp  cookies  crumble,  the 
best  bet  is  fruit  bars,  raisin  bars,  and 
brownies.  Bake  these  in  a  flat  pan, 
cut  into  squares,  and  cool.  When 
cold,  sprinkle  with  confectioner's  su- 
gar. Wrap  each  square  separately  in 
waxed  paper  and  pack  carefully. 
Cookies  of  this  kind  are  good  travel- 
ers. 

For  those  of  you  who  do  not  have 
a  favorite  fudge  brownie  recipe,  the 
following  is  suggested: 

V^  cup  shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs 

1  teaspoon  vanilla 

2  squares  chocolate 
^  cup  sifted  flour 
Vs  teaspoon  salt 

1      cup  nuts 

Melt  shortening  and  chocolate  to- 
gether. Beat  eggs.  Add  sugar  and 
beat  again.  Add  melted  fat  and 
chocolate,  vanilla,  and  salt.  Beat 
again.  Add  flour.  Mix  until  smooth. 
Add  nuts.  Put  into  an  8  by  8  inch 
greased  pan  and  bake  at  350  degrees 
Fahrenheit  25  minutes. 

Perishable  articles,  like  fresh  fruit, 
won't  be  accepted  by  post  offices.  It 
it  advisable  to  omit  fragile  articles, 
including  glass  jars,  from  the  pack- 
age. Tin  containers  with  tight  fit- 
ting covers  are  advised  for  jams, 
marmalades,  and   cookies. 
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PENN  LINE  GRANGE 

DEDICATES  GOLD  STARS 

Penn  Line  Grange  No.  1784  met  in 
regular  session  November  24th  with 
Worthy  Master  N.  K.  Partch  in 
chair.  During  Lecturers  Hour  in 
charge  of  Clara  Barber,  the  follow- 
ing program  was  given : 

Scripture  reading  and  prayer  by 
Worthy  Chaplain  Eva  Thompson. 
Song,  "In  the  Garden."  Poem, 
"Thanksgiving,"  by  Sis  Collins.  Song 
by  Sisters  Mildred  and  Geraldine 
Rudler.  Worthy  Pomona  Master 
Ethel  Nicolls  then  presented  Silver 
Star  Certificates  to  twelve  members 
present  (6  were  unable  to  attend.) 
The  honored  guests  responded  by  tell- 
ing what  the  Grange  has  meant  to 
them  during  the  25  years  of  member- 
ship. This  service  closed  by  singing 
"Blest  be  the  Tie."  Song  by  Janet 
Rudler.  Song  by  all,  "Marching  to 
Berlin." 

Rev.  Cousins  of  Linesville  Grange 
was  in  attendance  and  he  gave  a  talk 
on  Consecrative  and  Supreme  Sacri- 
fice after  which  the  Assistant  Stew- 
ards escorted  Worthy  Ceres  to  the 
Community  Service  Flag  and  four 
stars  were  attached  honoring  four 
local  boys  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  U.  S.  Service.  Song,  "God  Be  with 
You,"  followed  by  benediction. 

Lunch  was  served,  followed  by  an 
hour  of  visiting  and  good  fellowship. 
Clara  Barber,  Lecturer. 

BERKS  COUNTY  POMONA 

AT  VIRGINVILLE  GRANGE 

On  Saturday,  December  2,  Virgin- 
ville  Grange  No.  1832  was  host  to 
Berks  County  Pomona  No.  43  in 
Perry  Township  High  School  at 
Shoemakersville.  The  theme  of  the 
two-session  meeting  was:  "Enriching 
Farm  Life."  Master  F.  Cover  O'Flah- 
erty  opened  the  meeting  in  the  Fifth 
Degree  and  on  the  roll  call  of  officers 
the  following  were  found  absent: 
Steward  Earl  Diehl  and  Executive 
Committee  Milton  S.  Leiby.  Minutes 
were  read  by  the  Secretary,  Brother 
Zimmerman. 

Patrons  were  "welcomed"  to  Shoe- 
makersville by  Brother  Floyd  Merkel 
of  host  Grange  and  it  responded  by 
Brother  Paul  Oxenreider  of  Bernville 
Grange,  who  took  Sister  Streaker's 
place  since  she  is  out  of  the  state 
visiting  her  son  in  an  army  camp. 

Master  O'Flaherty's  report  asked 
the  Patrons  to  cooperate  in  com- 
munity activities,  to  support  the  6th 
War  Loan,  prepare  for  a  progressive 
era  to  follow  this  period  of  crisis,  and 
to  encourage  private  enterprise  at 
every  opportunity. 

Brother  Daniel  Lamm,  principal  of 
Perry  Schools,  joined  the  Grange 
Within  the  last  week  due  to  interest 
aroused  by  members  planning  for  the 
Pomona  session  in  his  school. 

Brother  George  Schaeffer  reported 
hi8  visit  to  a  Luzerne  County  Po- 
mona Booster  meeting  at  which  he 
yas  the  speaker.  Interest  seems  alive 
in  Luzerne  County  he  stated. 

Brother  John  Blatt  visited  four 
^fanges  during  the  past  quarter: 
virginville,  Kutztown,  Marion,  and 
Lenterport. 

Patrons  were  invited  to  help  at  the 
barn  raising  December  6th  on  the 
larm  of  Brother  Rabenold,  a  member 
of  Kutztown  Grange. 

Secretary  reported  county  member- 
ship up  to  1,427;  this  is  three  hun- 
dred more  members  than  last  year. 

Bernville  has  and  is  making  an- 
other drive  for  more  members.  Their 
Soal  is  to  have  the  largest  number  of 
ttiembers  of  any  Grange  in  the  State, 
^oodluck  Bernville  I 

Master  O'Flaherty  appointed  the 
following  committees:  Fifth  Degree, 
brother    Howard    Brauchcr,    Fleet- 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


wood;  Sister  John  Blatt,  Ontelaunee 
Grange;  Sister  Stella  Heinly,  Vir- 
ginville  Grange.  Tellers:  Brother 
Floyd  Merkel,  Virginville  Grange; 
Brother  Paul  Oxenreider,  Bernville 
Grange;  Sister  Shoemaker,  Ontelau- 
nee Grange. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  II  made 
an  interesting  appeal  to  members  to 
support  the  6th  War  Loan  by  telling 
of  his  experiences  while  a  hostage  of 
the  Germans. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Brother 
Robert  Reigel  and  seconded  by  Floyd 
Merkel  to  pay  $10.00  for  use  of 
P.  O.  S.  of  A.  Hall  in  Centerport  dur- 
ing rehearsals  for  the  Sixth  Degree 
drill.   Said  motion  carried. 

Brother  George  Ruth  moved  that 
the  Secretary  order  a  new  set  of 
manuals,  the  Master  to  be  custodian 
of  the  same.  Motion  was  seconded 
and  carried. 

Report  of  corn  husking  contest  was 
read. 

Brother  Althouse  suggested  that 
the  secretary  make  a  poster,  to  be 
posted  at  each  Pomona,  showing  at- 
tendance five  years  ago,  a  year  ago, 
and  place  for  the  days  attendance. 

We  were  privileged  to  have  the  Po- 
mona Master  of  Lebanon  County  and 
his  wife  with  us  at  our  meeting. 
Brother  Ansbach  gave  us  a  motto: 
"Keep  onl    Keep  on  I" 

County  Agent  Adams  announced 
scheduled  events  in  the  county  for 
the  coming  week. 

The  Grange  voiced  their  sympathy 
for  the  Diehl  family  who  were  the 
victims  of  tragedy  within  the  last 
month.  A  son.  Brother  Willard  Diehl, 
an  honor  graduate  of  Kutztown  High 
School  in  1944,  was  fatally  wounded 
accidently  by  his  brother  in  their 
home,  while  making  plans  for  a  days 
hunting  together. 

An  invitation  was  extended  by 
Brother  John  Blatt  for  Pomona  to 
have  its  March  meeting  in  the  Bern 
Township  Consolidated  Schools  as 
guests  of  Ontelaunee  Grange  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  Grange. 

Clothing  exhibit,  with  twenty-three 
entries,  was  judged  by  Miss  Vera 
Criss,  County  Home  Extension  work- 
er. Garments  selected  were,  first,  silk 
blouse  by  Mrs.  Harry  Stoudt ;  second, 
bonnet  and  pot  holders,  by  Mrs.  Les- 
ter Breininger;  third,  clothes  pin 
bag,  by  Mrs.  Edwin  Long ;  fourth,  lit- 
tle girPs  dress,  by  Mrs.  George  Focht. 
These  will  be  exhibited  in  the  State 
Contest  at  Harrisburg. 

The  Grange  adopted  a  resolution 
stating  they  were  opposed  to  compul- 
sory military  training  in  peace  time. 

Brother  and  Sister  Zerbe  have  been 
delegated  to  attend  State  Grange. 

Brother  Ruth  invited  Patrons  to 
exhibit  in  the  Local  Farm  Show  at 
Bernville,  December  14,  15  and  16. 

Pomona  asked  Brother  George 
Schuler  and  his  staff  to  install  the  fol- 
lowing Pomona  officers  at  the  next 
meeting :  Master,  Brother  John  Blatt, 
Ontelaunee  Grange;  Overseer,  Rob- 
ert Reigel,  Centerport  Grange;  Lec- 
turer, Elizabeth  Millard,  Steward, 
Earl  Diehl;  Assistant  Steward,  Her- 
bert Stoudt;  Lady  Assistant  Steward, 
Mrs.  Herbert  Stoudt;  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
Cora  Schaeffer;  Secretary,  Howard 
Braucher;  Treasurer,  Francis  Zerbe; 
Gate  Keeper,  Allen  Fink;  Ceres, 
Elda  Kline;  Pomona,  Mrs.  George 
Focht;  Flora,  Mrs.  Harry  Stoudt; 
Pianist,  Mrs.  Wm.  Sunday;  Execu- 
tive Committee,  James  Meinly;  Fi- 
nancial Committee,  Mr.  Kolor. 

The  literary  program  was  as  fol- 


lows: Recitation  by  Warren  Baver; 
vocal  solo,  Mrs.  Wm.  Sunday;  the 
address  was  given  by  Secretary  Miles 
Horst,  who  spoke  on  "Future  Pros- 
pective for  the  General  Farmer."  He 
said:  "America's  strength  and  herit- 
age— the  family-sized  farm.  It  is 
part  of  our  philosophy.  If  it  is  to  be 
maintained  as  an  economic  unit  we 
must:  1,  gross  income  high  enough 
to  pay  expenses  and  have  some  profit; 
2,  produce  high  grade  products;  3, 
reduce  overhead  per  unit;  4,  custom 
work ;  5,  newer  machinery,  simplified, 
cheaper,  and  better  adapted  to  small 
farms  coming  after  the  war. 

Granges  participating  in  the  Talent 
Festival  were:  Topton,  Fleetwood, 
Shartlesville,  Bernville,  Marion,  On- 
telaunee, Kutztown;  Principle  Dan- 
iel Lamm  acting  as  judge  selected 
these  groups  as  winners :  First,  Kutz- 
town Grange,  a  dialogue  by  Wayne 
Dietrich  and  Lee  Breidigam;  second, 
Ontelaunee,  musical  duo  by  Warren 
J.  Blatt  and  Lester  Speidler;  third 
price  to  Fleetwood,  play  -by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Howard  Baucher,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kniss. 

Those  present  numbered  two  hun- 
dred and  ninety  seven.  The  Lecturer 
had  set  the  goal  at  three  hundred. 
We  hope  to  grow  in  the  future  and 
are  looking  forward  to  bigger  and 
better  Pomonas. 

Submitted  by 

Elizabeth  Millard,  Lecturer. 


MERCER  COUNTY  POMONA 

ELECTS  NEW  OFFICERS 

Albert  C.  Snyder  of  near  Hadley 
was  elected  Master  of  the  Mercer 
County  Pomona  Grange  for  a  two- 
year  term  when  the  organization  held 
its  final  meeting  of  the  year  in  the 
Millbrook  Grange  hall. 

Other  new  officers  are  W.  W.  Mill- 
er, Overseer;  Mabel  Moore,  Chap- 
lain; Isabel  McCoy,  Lecturer;  John 
Porter,  Secretary ;  Roy  Burns,  Treas- 
urer; Elda  Welsh,  Pomona;  Ida 
Griffin,  Ceres;  Ethel  Gruber,  Flora; 
Lee  Carey,  Steward;  William  Pil- 
grim, Assistant  Steward;  Florence 
Campbell,  Lady  Assistant  Steward; 
Roy  Stillings,  Gatekeeper;  Roy  Per- 
rine.  Executive  Committee;  Mr.  Na- 
gel.  Finance  Committee. 

The  visiting  Grangers  were  wel- 
comed by  Roy  Campbell,  Master  of 
Millbrook  Grange,  and  William  Pil- 
grim, of  Pleasant  Ridge,  responded. 
Roy  Perrine  gave  a  talk  on  "Rural 
Electrification"  and  Roy  Campbell 
made  a  short  talk  on  the  artificial 
breeding  program. 

Hold  Spelling  Bee 

Professor  Winner  of  Sandy  Lake 
conducted  the  county  spelling  con- 
test in  which  the  following  contested 
for  the  honor  of  representing  Mercer 
County  at  the  State  Contest  in  Har- 
risburg: Mariel  Sleister,  Jefferson; 
Mrs.  Chatley,  New  Lebanon;  Mrs. 
Throckmorton,  London ;  Lyle  McCul- 
lough.  Stony  Point;  Elsie  Kelso, 
Coolspring;  Jean  Watt,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant; Dr.  Morgan  Barnes,  Pleasant 
Valley,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Baker,  Mill- 
brook. Miss  Sleister  was  the  winner, 
with  Mrs.  Baker  as  alternate. 

The  evening  session  opened  with 
group  singing,  followed  by  a  short 
talk  by  C.  H.  Waha  on  the  progress 
of  the  artificial  breeding  program. 
Prof.  Creig  Hoyt  of  Grove  City  col- 
lege spoke  on  "A  Look  at  the  Future." 

Miss  Bette  McCoy  and  Don  Mc- 
Clelland sang  "My  Hero"  and  "To- 


gether." The  officers  were  installed 
by  Past  Pomona  Master  Shannon  and 
his  team  from  Venango  County. 

An  offering  was  taken  for  the  tu- 
berculosis fund. 


MONROE-PIKE  POMONA 

URGES  TREE  PLANTING 

The  Monroe-Pike  Pomona  Grange 
No.  64,  at  the  meeting  held  in  the 
Pocono  Grange  Hall,  Tannersville, 
on  Saturday  afternoon  and  evening, 
with  74  in  attendance,  went  on  record 
as  favoring  a  stop  light  at  the  inter- 
section of  Routes  12  and  611  at  Bar- 
tonsville,  where  a  number  of  fatal 
accidents  have  occurred  and  also  at 
other  points  where  similar  conditions 
prevail.  Oscar  Praetorius,  the  Worthy 
Master,  was  in  charge  of  the  gather- 
ing. 

The  group  also  favored  a  tree 
planting  project  for  all  Granges  co- 
operating with  the  Pocono  Forestry 
Association,  with  a  goal  of  10,000 
trees  for  1946.  This  followed  an  ad- 
dress by  Mr.  Buck,  of  Carbon  County, 
on  the  subject.  He  also  told  of  trees 
favored  and  where  they  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

Afternoon  Session 

Following  the  opening  prayer  by 
Elnora  Hardenstein,  chaplain,  the 
lecturer,  Mrs.  Julia  Mansbach,  took 
charge  and  presented  this  program: 
Readings,  May  Singer,  Grange  Spir- 
it; Ida  M.  Felker,  Christmas  Gift  for 
Mother;  Phyllis  Edward,  The  Flow- 
er for  Christmas  Night;  Frank 
Thomas,  Going  Home  for  Christmas ; 
group  singing,  "It  Came  Upon  the 
Midnight  Clear;  poem,  Mrs.  Ben 
Henry,  Christmas  Is  Coming,  and 
Mrs.  Oscar  Praetorius,  Christmas 
Carols;  duet,  Clarabell  and  Louise 
Frailey;  Christmas  selections  on  pi- 
ano accordion.  Miss  Lear,  a  member 
of  Hamilton  Grange;  duet,  "I  Am 
Dreaming  of  a  White  Christmas." 

Mrs.  Dr.  Edwards  told  of  her  fif- 
teen months*  exi)erience  in  the  service 
of  the  WAC,  telling  of  work  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  William  M.  Har- 
ris, Tannersville,  gave  an  address  on 
what  Christmas  meant  and  living  the 
Christian  life,  also  offering  prayer. 
Dale  H.  Learn,  president  of  the  Mon- 
roe County  Sunday  School  Associa- 
tion, talked  on  the  churches  of  Mon- 
roe County  and  what  should  be  done 
to  maintain  the  American  way  of  life. 
The  meeting  then  recessed. 

Evening  Session 

Business  was  taken  up  at  the  eve- 
ning session  when  nearly  all  the  Sub- 
ordinate Granges  reported  gains  in 
membership.  Action  was  taken  on  the 
stop  light  for  Bartonsville  corner  and 
the  tree  planting  project. 

Mrs.  Mansbach  read  a  poem  and 
also  played  Victrola  records  and  gave 
a  selection  on  the  piano  accordion. 
The  Frailey  sisters  were  heard  in  a 
duet  and  Frank  Thomas  and  Walter 
Chester  sang  "Silent  Night." 

There  were  addresses  by  Mr.  Learn, 
who  gave  an  outline  of  post-war  work 
for  church  organizations;  District 
Deputy  William  Snyder,  who  brought 
greetings  from  Carbon  County 
Granges  and  also  spoke  of  work 
among  the  boys  and  girls  for  the 
younger  member  Grange,  and  Wil- 
liam Lesh,  who  told  of  the  time  when 
Indians  roamed  Monroe  County. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  held  with 
the  Cherry  Valley  Grange  March  12, 
1945. 


Red  Cross  flight  kits  are  provided 
wounded  men  evacuated  from  the 
Middle  East  to  hospitals  back  home. 
Kits  contain  games,  magazines,  can- 
dy, and  other  items. 
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RURAL  WINTER  DRIVING  TIPS 

How  to  Reduce  Hazards  and  Rural 
Death  Rate 

Following  are  rules,  based  on  Na- 
tional Safety  Council  research,  for 
driving  under  adverse  weather  and 
road  conditions: 

Winter  Rules 

1.  Adjust  speed  to  conditions. 

2.  Slow  down  well  in  advance  of 
intersections  and  curves. 

3.  Follow  other  vehicles  at  safe  dis- 
tances. 

4.  Put  on  tire  chains  when  roads 
are  slippery  with  snow  or  ice.  They 
provide  "go"  traction  and  reduce 
braking  distances  50  per  cent. 

5.  Make  sure  windshield  wipers-de- 
frosters really  work.  Signal  intention 
of  turning  or  stopping. 

6.  Apply  brakes  lightly  and  inter- 
mittently on  icy  roads. 

7.  Remember  that  braking  dis- 
tances on  snow  and  ice  without  anti- 
skid chains  are  from  4  to  11  times 


greater  than  on  dry  pavement,  and 
that  wet  ice  at  near  thawing  tem- 
peratures is  twice  as  slippery  as  dry 
ice  near  zero. 

In  view  of  great  need  to  conserve 
irreplaceable  cars  and  trucks  during 
this  winter,  Ralph  A.  Moyer,  research 
associate  professor  of  highway  engi- 
neering at  Iowa  State  College,  recom- 
mends the  following  for  consideration 
of  each  driver:  "If  you  can't  start, 
it's  a  misfortune;  if  you  can't  stop, 
it's  a  calamity!  You  must  see  a  haz- 
ard to  avoid  it.  Reduce  your  speed 
and  be  prepared  with  practical  pre- 
cautions." 

Professor  Moyer  is  chairman  of 
National  Safety  Council's  Committee 
on  Winter  Driving  Hazards,  made  up 
of  30  experts  in  field  of  traffic  safety 
and  automotive  transportation.  Their 
new  report  revealed  traffic  deaths  in 
northern  snow  belt  states  last  winter 
ran  the  mileage  death  rate  53  per  cent 
higher  than  summer  toll,  while  more 
than  usual  snow  and  ice  in  some 
southern  states  contributed  to  24  per 
cent  increase  in  the  south.    Skidding 
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AVERAGE    BRAKING    DISTANCE   ON    GLARE   ICE 
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'  War  production  and  safety  authorities  are  concerned  because  last  win- 
ter's traffic  death  rate  in  the  snowbelt  was  53%  above  the  preceding  summer 
rate.  Chart  shows  National  Safety  Council  research  facts.  A  car  travels 
22-foot  "Reaction  Distance"  while  driver  reacts  and  applies  brakes  after 
seeing  reason  to  stop.  Majpr  winter  hazards  are  skidding  and  reduced  visi- 
bility. Are  your  brakes,  tire  chains,  windshield  wiper,  defroster  and  lights 
in  good  condition  for  winter  driving?  Neglect  of  any  one  may  mean  the  junk 
pile  or  hospital! 
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'  Did  you  know  wet  ice  at  near  thawing  temperature  is  twice  as  slippery 
as  ice  at  zero  temperatures?  This  National  Safety  Council  chart  shows  brak- 
ing distances  on  ice  at  varjring  temperatures  with  and  without  anti-skid 
chains.  Facts  are  based  on  thousands  of  tests  on  Lake  Cadillac,  Mich.,  and 
at  Iowa  Stote  Collega. 


and  reduced  visibility  are  named  as 
major  hazards.  It  was  found,  rela- 
tively, that  skidding  is  involved  in 
rural  accidents  %  more  often  than  in 
cities. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  GRANGES 

Preparations  are  being  made  in 
Cambria  County  to  observe  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Pomona  Grange 
there.  The  Pomona  Grange  was  or- 
ganized at  Loretto,  Pa.,  on  January 
14,  1895.  Alex  Strittmatter  was 
elected  the  first  Master  and  also 
Deputy.  Thomas  L.  Parrish  was  Lec- 
turer and  George  W.  Garrett,  Secre- 
tary. 

The  Subordinate  Granges  of  the 
County  (there  were  15  of  them)  were 
only  two  months  old  at  the  time  of 
the  organization  of  the  Pomona 
Grange.  Seven  of  these  original 
Granges  are  still  active  and  cele- 
brated the  50th  anniversary  of  their 
founding  during  the  month  of  No- 
vember. The  names  of  these  Granges 
and  dates  of  their  organization  are: 
Banner,  November  7;  Munster,  No- 
vember 9;  Buckhorn,  November  10; 
Mt.  Hermon,  November  13;  Cross 
Roads  and  Concord,  November  16, 
and  Flinton,  November  20.  Flinton 
Grange  had  a  period  of  inactivity  and 
was  reorganized  in  1935;  all  the  oth- 
ers have  had  continuous  membership. 
Among  these  Granges  are  nine  pa- 
trons who  have  received  Golden  Sheaf 
Certificates. 

Banner,  Munster  and  Buckhorn 
Granges  have  already  held  anniver- 
sary exercises  at  the  time  of  this 
writing  and  the  others  plan  to  hold 
theirs  within  the  next  few  weeks. 

At  the  Banner  Grange  anniversary 
meeting  on  November  6,  two  Gold 
Sheaf  and  sixteen  Silver  Star  awards 
were  made.  An  unusual  feature  of 
the  Gold  Sheaf  awards  was  that  the 
two  recipients  are  father  and  son; 
Joseph  Farabaugh  (age  90)  and  his 
son  William  Farabaugh,  both  of  Car- 
rolltown.  Pa.  .Brother  Joseph  Fara- 
baugh is  a  Seventh  Degree  Member 
of  the  order.  The  Master,  Philip 
Strittmatter,  presided  at  the  meeting 
and  the  principal  address  was  made 
by  Past  Master  G.  H.  Dumm,  who 
gave  a  brief  history  of  the  Grange 
and  of  the  first  officers  with  special 
reference  to  the  first  Master  Michael 
Noon,  the  first  Secretary  Alex  Stritt- 
matter, and  the  first  Lecturer  Joseph 
Farabaugh.  He  also  recalled  that  one 
of  these,  Alex  Strittmatter,  was  one 
of  the  principal  founders  of  the 
Grange  in  Cambria  County  and  of 
the  Grange  Fire  Insurance  Company, 
and  was  also  the  only  Granger  from 
Cambria  County  to  serve  as  an  officer 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  A 
few  remarks  were  made  by  Ira  Bloom 
of  Ebensburg  who  had  been  County 
President  of  the  Farmers  Alliance 
from  February,  1892,  to  November, 
1894,  at  which  time  the  members  of 
the  Farmers  Alliance  in  Cambria 
County  decided  to  transfer  their 
membership  to  the  Grange. 

Munster  Grange  held  a  banquet  on 
November  11  in  honor  of  their  three 
Gold  Sheaf  members,  J.  R.  Garrett, 
A.  E.  Shiber,  and  C.  A.  Itle.  Brother 
J.  R.  Garrett  is  a  Seventh  Degree 
member  of  the  order.  Three  Silver 
Star  Certificates  were  also  presented 
at  this  time.  Speakers  of  the  evening 
were  Pomona  Master  Edward  Weise 
and  State  Deputy  Philip  Strittmat- 
ter. Francis  Itle,  Master  of  Munster 
Grange,  acted  as  toastmaster  at  the 
banquet. 

Buckhtrn  Grange  held  an  anniver- 
sary meeting  on  November  16,  at 
which  time  a  Gold  Sheaf  award  was 
made  to  Valentine  Cramer  who  is  the 
only  living  charter  member  of  that 
Grange.     The   principal   address   was 


made  by  Lyman  Sherbine  who  spo^i 
of  the  history  of  farm  organization  [ 
that  community.  Edward  Jones,  Mai 
ter  of  Buckhorn  Grange;  Phili 
Strittmatter,  State  Deputy,  and  E( 
ward  Weise,  Pomona  Master,  alg 
spoke  briefly.  Entertainment  an 
lunch  were  furnished  by  the  membe; 
of  Buckhorn  Grange. 


LOWER  BUCKS  GRANGE 

MEETS  AT  FALLSINGTOJ^ 

Lower  Bucks  Pomona  Grange  mel 
at  Fallsington  for  the  regular  quar 
terly  meeting.  There  were  fifty  mem- 
bers  present  to  participate  in  the 
morning  business  session  whicl 
started  at  10  A.  M.  The  Secretary, 
Esther  Pickering,  read  the  minutes 
of  the  September  meeting  and  they 
were  adopted.  Reports  of  standing 
committees  were  in  order,  as  Edna 
Yerkes  of  Middletown  Grange,  chair- 
man of  the  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee, gave  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions regarding  preserving  of  pork 
and  beef.  Several  committee  mem- 
bers reported  doing  work  for  men  in 
the  U.  S.  service.  Henry  Pickering, 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, called  on  his  committee  mem- 
bers. Milton  Satterthwaite  had  sev- 
eral interesting  items  to  report  and 
among  them  was  the  recent  annual 
meeting  and  banquet  of  the  Inter- 
state Milk  Producers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. Henry  Pickering  expressed 
the  feeling  that  there  was  too  much 
duplicate  work  in  taking  reports  of 
farmers  crops,  stock  and  personnel  by 
government  agents.  Soon  an  agent 
will  be  around  to  take  the  census  re- 
port. 

The  Legislative  Committee,  with 
Frank  Lake  of  Tyro  Hall  Grange  re- 
porting, had  met  in  separate  session 
previous  to  this  meeting  and  had 
acted  on  various  legislative  recom- 
mendations. A  resolution  against 
peacetime  universal  military  training 
in  the  United  States  was  approved 
and  passed  by  the  Grange.  The 
Grange  favored  the  committee's  ac- 
tion in  favor  of  encouraging  the 
cleanup  of  the  corn  borer  in  the  in- 
fested areas  throughout  the  state  by 
educational  methods  and  cooperation. 
With  the  history  of  production  and 
marketing  of  basic  agricultural  prod- 
ucts since  1914  in  mind,  a  resolution 
to  give  consideration  of  a  more  equit- 
able parity  for  farm  products,  met 
with  favor.  In  reference  to  the  decla- 
rations by  National  Master  Albert  S. 
Goss  in  the  last  issue  of  The  National 
Grange  Monthly,  he  states,  "There 
seem  to  be  two  separate  tasks  in  con- 
nection with  a  peace  policy. — Peace 
must  be  based  on  mutual  agreements 
not  to  resort  to  war. — They  (meaning 
Germany  and  Japan)  not  only  must 
be  forced  to  keep  them  but  it  may 
also  be  necessary  to  direct  the  educa- 
tion and  the  internal  economy  of 
those  nations  until  it  becomes  clear 
beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
they  too  truly  want  peace."  The 
Grange  adopted  this  declaration  as  a 
policy  in  the  form  of  a  resolution  to 
be  sent  to  our  Congressmen.  Eng- 
land, China  and  the  United  States 
met  in  the  Dunbarton  Oaks  confer- 
ence to  consider  economic  and  polit- 
ical problems  regarding  permanent 
peacetime  settlement.  This  was  re- 
solved to  be  the  most  forward  look- 
ing policy  yet  present  toward  perma- 
nent peace.  There  was  also  a  resolu- 
tion which  favored  limiting  the  So- 
cial Security  Tax  to  3%. 

Another  resolution  adopted  is  that 
the  tax  on  oleo  should  not  be  re- 
moved. The  regulations  should  still 
remain  the  same.  Also  the  tax  should 
be  lifted  on  gasoline  which  farmers 
use  to  till   the  ground  and  do  farm 
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3^j3(olutions;  of  Eesipect 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


HART  and  CRILE 

WHEREAS,  Our  Heavenly  Father  In  his  In- 
finite Wisdom  In  the  year  of  1944  has  re- 
moved from  our  midst  Brother  James  Hart 
and  Sister  Mary  Crlle,  we  bow  In  humble 
submission  to  the  divine  will  of  Him  who 
doeth  all  things  well.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Brother 
James  Hart  and  Sister  Mary  Crlle,  Eureka 
Grange  No.  1558  has  lost  two  charter  mem- 
bers, who  were  also  Silver  Star  members. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
their  families,  record  this  resolution  on  our 
minutes,  send  a  copy  to  the  families  and 
publish  It  In  Grange  News. 

Mrs.  Belle  McCollu, 
Mrs.  Martha  Redd, 
Mrs.  Raymond  Black, 
Mrs.  Bessie  Myers, 

Committee. 

FRANTZ  and   LITTLE 

Pleasant  Valley  Grange  records  its  sense 
of  profound  loss  in  the  recent  deaths  of  Sis- 
ter Dorothy  Peters  Frantz  and  of  Brother 
Jesse  Little. 

This  life,  simply  and  unobstruslvely  lived 
among  us  have  left  examples  of  helpful  serv- 
ice which  both  comfort  and  encourage.  In 
moments  of  bereavement  faith  sends  out  its 
roots    into     the     darkness,     and     from     the 


strength  It  derives  grows  strong.  May  it  be 
so  with  the  bereaved  families  to  whom  we, 
as  members  of  the  Grange,  extend  heartfelt 
sympathy. 

James  Tait, 
Morgan   Barnes, 
Wm.   McKay, 
John   Courtney, 

Comm,Utee. 

EMIL  LAUBSCHER, '  SR. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Emll  Laub- 
scher,  Sr.,  a  member  of  Raymondskill  Valley 
Grange  No.   1742. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere 
sympathy  to  the  family,  drape  the  charter 
and  publish  in  the  Grange  News. 

CHARLES  HANNA 

Raymondskill  Valley  Grange  No.  1742  in 
humble  submission  to  the  Divine  Will,  re- 
cords the  loss  of  Past  Master  Charles  Hanna. 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  drape  our  charter,  and 
publish  there  resolutions  in  Grange  News 
and  the  Milford  Dispatch. 

Pearl  Kiesel, 
RoAMiNE  Dubois. 
Emilie    R.    Case, 

Committee. 


work  since  this  tax  goes  to  build 
roads. 

Master  Amos  Satterthwaite  an- 
nounced that  due  to  the  funeral  serv- 
ice of  the  late  Samuel  Slack,  an  ac- 
tive and  faithful  Grange  member,  to 
be  held  at  2  P.  M.,  the  meeting  would 
devote  its  time  only  to  the  business 
session  and  would  adjourn  at  noon. 

The  Master  and  his  wife,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Amos  Satterthwaite,  were  voted 
to  act  as  delegates  to  attend  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange.  After 
the  closing  in  full  form,  a  hot  dinner 
was  served.  The  next  regular  meeting 
will  be  held  in  the  Woodside  Com- 
munity House  March  7. 


CLEARFIELD  POMONA 

AT  SALEM 

The  November  meeting  of  Clear- 
field County  Pomona  Grange  No.  33 
held  at  Salem  Grange  on  November 
2  was  unusually  interesting  and 
largely  attended.  The  morning  ses- 
sion was  mostly  devoted  to  business. 

Greetings  was  extended  by  Brother 
!*'•  L.  Kriner  of  the  host  Grange  and 
the  Response  by  Brother  W.  L. 
Sehoening  of  Kerrmoor  Grange. 

During  the  afternoon  session  W.  L. 
Haldeman,  Assistant  County  Agent 
'•f  Clearfield  and  Jefferson  Counties, 
pave  a  "Timely  Talk  for  Rural  Peo- 
P'^:"  He  spoke  of  the  4-H  Clubs  in 
J^^hieh  he  was  most  interested,  Salem 
(grange  having  one  of  the  largest 
^hibs.  A  discussion  on  "Freezing 
Lnits"  their  use  and  value  by  several 
members. 

"ev.  Nicholson  of  Curwensville  de- 
'Jvered  a  very  inspiring  and  helpful 
"ipssage  on  "Thankfulness." 

Of  special  interest  was  the  presen- 
tation of  Golden  Sheaf  Certificates  to 
[.fo  Charter  Members  of  Salem 
^;range,  Mrs.  Mary  Passmore  and  Mr. 
^^dward  Rishell  who  wore  both  pres- 
^"t.  They  were  also  decorated  with 
("orsages  of  golden  pom-poms.  Twen- 
ty;one  members  of  Salem  Grange  re- 
^^ived  Silver  Star  Certificates.  There 
^^'ere  40  Seventh  Degree  members 
present  and  these  stood  during  pres- 
entation of  certificates. 

The  opening  number  of  the  evening 
Program  was  a  pantomime,  "Thanks- 
f?iving,"  which  was  presented  by 
IpPmbers  of  Susquehanna  Grange. 
•he  hymn,  ''Come  Ye  Thankful  Peo- 


ple Come,"  was  sung  during  the  ren- 
dition. 

An  interesting  program  was  pre- 
sented by  Salem  Grange  which  con- 
sisted of  music,  songs,  readings  and 
a  playlet  entitled,  "The  Transfigura- 
tion of  the  Judson  Family." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  literary 
program  the  Fifth  Degree  was  con- 
ferred on  a  class  of  34  candidates  by 
the  Pomona  Degree  Team. 

The  next  Pomona  will  be  held  Jan- 
uary 4  at  Ourvensville,  with  Sus- 
(iuehanna  Grange  as  host. 


SEE  DEALERS  NOW  ON 

FARM  MACHINE  REPAIR 

R.  J.  McCall 

For  major  overhaul  or  repair  jobs 
on  farm  machinery  that  require 
skilled  mechanics,  farmers  are  urged 
to  get  in  touch  with  their  machinery 
dealers  or  servicemen  now. 

Because  of  the  continuing  wartime 
shortage  of  labor  and  facilities  for 
doing  these  repair  jobs,  and  in  order 
to  have  machinery  in  good  repair  by 
the  time  it  will  be  needed  in  the 
spring  it  is  urgent  that  all  servicing 
be  scheduled  and  completed  during 
early  winter. 

With  these  jobs  attended  to  farm- 
ers can  proceed  with  other  tasks  and 
do  their  spring  planning  with  a  great 
deal  more  satisfaction.  Farmers  can 
help  dealers  in  machinery  overhaul- 
ing by  cleaning  off  all  grease  and  in 
having  the  machines  ready  for  the 
repair  work. 

The  county  agent  has  a  supply  of 
the  circular  letter  on  "Farm  Machin- 
ery Repair  and  Adjustment"  for  in- 
terested farmers.  The  letter  contains 
a  check  list  of  repair  parts  and  hints 
on  ordering  them  which  may  be  of 
great  help  to  the  farmer.  The  county 
agent  also  can  supply  a  tractor  check- 
up record  card. 


Sounds  Reasonable! 

Pat,  a  truck  driver,  stopped  sud- 
denly on  the  highway.  The  car  be- 
hind crashed  into  the  truck  and  its 
owner  sued  the  Irishman. 

"Why  didn't  you  hold  out  your 
hand?"  the  judge  asked  Pat. 

"Well,"  he  said  indignantly,  *;if 
he  couldn't  see  the  truck,  how  in  hiv- 
in's  name  could  he  see  my  hand?" 


Problems  of  Post -War  Agriculture 

Excerpts  from  speech  of  I.  W.  Duggan,  Governor  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.     Before  the  North  Carolina  State  Grange. 


ANY  discussion  of  post-war  agri- 
L  culture  must  take  into  consider- 
ation the  large  number  of  men 
in  military  service  who  came  from  the 
farm  and  who  will  want  to  return  and 
also  farm  people  who  went  into  de- 
fense work  who  will  want  to  go  back 
to  the  farm.  These  two  groups  in- 
clude about  6  million  people,  1^/^  mil- 
lion to  the  armed  forces  and  4^/^  mil- 
lion, including  workers  and  their 
families,  to  industry.  In  the  normal 
course  of  events,  with  migration  at 
the  same  rate  as  in  the  5  pre-war 
years,  about  2  million  people  would 
have  left  the  farm.  Undoubtedly,  not 
all  those  who  left  in  the  past  4  years, 
who  normally  would  have  remained  in 
agriculture,  will  want  to  return  to  the 
land,  and  there  wouldn't  be  places  for 
many  of  them  if  they  did.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  is  every  indication 
that  a  large  number  of  people  who 
have  never  farmed  want  to  get  on 
farms  after  the  war.  Some  of  them 
want  only  "one  foot  on  the  land"  and 
intend  to  obtain  their  principal  in- 
come in  other  ways. 

Let's  Not  Repeat  Failures 
After  War  I 

The  Farm  Credit  Administration 
already  is  beginning  to  receive  cor- 
respondence from  both  veterans  who 
are  in  the  service  and  those  who  have 
been  discharged  wanting  to  know  all 
sorts  of  things  about  farming.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  answer  them, 
but  mainly  the  answer  must  come 
locally,  and  committees,  headed  by 
the  county  agricultural  agents,  have 
been  set  up  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  United  States  to  work  with  re- 
turning soldiers  to  give  them  the  best 
advice     they     can.       The    prevailing 


thought  seems  to  be  that,  by  and 
large,  there  is  likely  to  be  a  bigger 
demand  for  farms  for  returning  vet- 
erans than  there  is  supply.  This  may 
not  be  true  if  a  large  number  of  the 
veterans  are  discharged  during  the 
period  between  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Germany  and  the  close  of  the 
war  with  Japan.  A  good  many  vet- 
erans, one  way  or  another,  can  be  and 
will  be  assimilated  into  agriculture. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  dis- 
tinct feeling  on  the  part  of  practically 
all  who  have  been  thinking  on  this 
subject  that  everybody  concerned 
should  make  a  strenuous  effort  to  see 
that  the  failures  following  World  War 
I  in  placing  veterans  on  farms  are 
not  repeated.  Those  troubles  were 
due  largely  to  a  sincere  and  strenu- 
ous effort  to  put  returning  men  on 
farms  who  had  not  had  farm  experi- 
ence. The  training  given  them  be- 
fore they  were  placed  was  not  suffi- 
cient in  many  cases  to  make  the  ex- 
periment  successful. 

I  think  none  of  us  have  any  doubt 
about  the  boys  who  have  been  raised 
on  farms  making  good  as  farmers,  al- 
though, of  course,  not  all  farm  boys 
turn  out  to  be  farmers.  If  they  did, 
I  don't  know  where  the  towns  and  cit- 
ies would  get  their  virile  youths 
which  they  have  been  recruiting  from 
farms  for  all  these  long  years. 

It  is  natural  that  some  of  the  men 
in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  other  services 
after  living  in  close  contact  with  other 
fellows,  having  to  become  a  part  of  a 
war  machine,  and  finally,  having  to 
get  into  actual  combat  and  the  noise 
and  awfulness  of  war,  would  seek  the 
quietude  and  isolation  of  farm  life  as 
a  reaction  to  what  they  have  been 
(Concluded  on  page  16.) 


Pennsylvania  State   Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE  LIST  OF  SUPPLIES 

Grange    Seals    $5.00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy    40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13    4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy   35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  3.25 

Constitution   and   By-Laws    .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin 60 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 60 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony    15 

Song  Books,  "The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half    dozen    60 

per   dozen    6.00 

per  half  dozen   3.00 

Dues  Account  Book    76 

Secretary  *s  Record  Book   60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book  2.76 

Treasurer 's   Account   Book    .60 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred   .76 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25    70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100    2.76 

Roll   Book    75 

Application    Blanks,    per    hundred ,45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .60 

Juvenile  Application   Blanks,  per  fifty    .26 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred    .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,   per  hundred    ,40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred ,80 

Treasurer 's    Receipts    ,30 

Trade    Cards,   each    .qI 

Demit   Cards,   each    oi 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    ,15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems    ,50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   .75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.    The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Regiatered 
Letter.    Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary, 
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POST-WAR  AGRICULTURE 

(Concluded  from  page  16.) 
through.  Perhaps  typical  of  the 
thinking  of  some  of  the  men  is  a  let- 
ter we  received  the  other  day  from 
one  which  said  in  effect,  "I  want  to 
get  where  it's  quiet.  I  want  to  buy  a 
farm.  I  don't  know  how  to  farm. 
What  should  I  do?"  Of  course,  that 
letter  wasn't  from  a  farm  boy  or  one 
who  had  farmed,  but  it  does  show  the 
line  of  thought  of  a  lot  of  the  men, 
and  it  is  illustrative  of  the  work  that 
must  be  done  by  the  local  committees 
to  keep  such  men  from  trying  to  pur- 
chase farms  and  start  farming  with 
no  more  idea  of  what  it's  all  about 
than  this  writer  had. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  briefly  some 
of  the  problems  we  are  confronted 
with  in  this  country  in  placing  large 
numbers  of  people  on  farms.  They 
haven't  all  come  about  because  of  the 
war,  but  it  has  given  them  consider- 
able acceleration. 

Pboduc#Pn,  Manpower,  Income 

As  you  all  know,  farmers  in  the 
past  few  years  have  been  producing  a 
third  more  with  a  greatly  reduced 
labor  force.  The  production  per 
worker  has  increased  significantly 
since  the  first  World  War.  In  some 
areas  of  the  country  this  has  been  at 
a  much  faster  rate  than  in  others. 
Huge  increases  in  production  have 
come  about  largely  through  the  wider 
use  of  power  machinery,  through  the 
development  of  hybrid  corn,  improved 
varieties  of  other  crops  and  livestock, 
better  control  of  plamt  and  animal  dis- 
eases, soil  improvement,  and  better 
farm  management  practices. 

Of  course,  we  have  had  better  than 
normal  weather  conditions  in  recent 
years  taking  the  country  as  a  whole. 
And  farm  families  have  put  in  long 
hard  hours  in  order  to  meet  their  war- 
time production  goals.  But  even 
when  we  take  these  factors  into  con- 
sideration the  long-time  increase  in 
production  per  worker  would  indicate 
we  had  about  a  million  more  workers 
than  we  needed  on  farms  before  the 
war.  Much  of  this  labor  had  come  to 
the  farms  during  the  depression  in  the 
1930's  when  agriculture  served  as  a 
refuge  for  city  workers  who  could  not 
obtain  employment,  and  the  usual  mi- 
gration from  farm  to  city  had  almost 
ceased. 

Although,  as  in  the  depression 
years,  it  is  possible  for  agriculture  by 
further  dividing  its  income  to  absorb 
temporarily  many  more  i)eople  than  is 
necessary  to  conduct  its  business 
profitably,  it  is  not  good  policy  to 
plan  our  economy  in  such  a  way  that 
agriculture  will  be  forced  to  carry  an 
overload  of  manpower.  Overcrowd- 
ing on  profitable  farms  results  in 
lower  income  per  individual  and  on 
submarginal  farms  even  more  quickly 
reduces  living  standards. 

In  the  South,  as  in  other  sections, 
there  has  been  a  shortage  of  farm  la- 
bor in  the  past  few  war  years.  Many 
farmers  have  been  forced  to  use  ma- 
chines and  power  equipment.  One 
and  two-row  cultivating  equipment 
has  replaced  many  one-mule  side-har- 
rows and  other  single-horse  equip- 
ment. All  these  changes  point  to  the 
fact  that  farming  has  become  a  highly 
specialized  business.  The  amount  of 
capital  required  to  operate  a  farm  has 
increased.  A  man  going  into  farming 
needs  special  training  and  an  up-to- 
date  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

A  part  of  the  farm  labor  force — 
women,  children,  and  older  men — per- 
haps a  million  workers  will  be  glad  to 
retire  from  their  strenuous  duties  as 
soon  as  enough  soldiers  and  war  work- 
ers come  back  to  take  their  places. 
Many  of  the  younger  people  who  have 


been  doing  full-time  farm  jobs  will 
return  to  school. 

Many  farm  parents  are  hoping  and 
planning  that  their  sons  will  come 
back  to  take  over  the  farm.  On  some 
other  farms,  operators  have  reached 
the  retirement  age  and  there  are  no 
returning  soldiers.  When  the  war  is 
over  their  properties  undoubtedly  will 
be  available  to  returning  soldiers  and 
others,  either  to  rent  or  purchase.  It 
is  estimated,  that  during  and  in  the 
first  few  years  after  the  war  220,000 
farms  will  be  available  for  family  and 
other  transfers.  About  half  of  these 
retirements  will  occur  on  low-income 
farms  or  farms  on  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  incomes  re- 
ceived from  farming  with  work  off 
the  farm  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  liv- 
ing. These  are  delayed  transfers  ac- 
cumulated through  the  depression  and 
early  war  years.  In  addition,  regular 
openings  due  to  retirement,  to  death, 
or  to  operators  going  into  other  work 
will  average  60,000  to  60,000  farms 
each  year  for  nonfamily  transfer  on 
full-time  farms  and  a  similar  number 
on  low  income  and  part-time  farms. 

In  the  past  only  about  half  the  boys 
raised  on  the  farm  have  been  able  to 
find  a  place  on  the  land.  Surely  we 
cannot  expect  any  larger  number  in 
this  generation  to  become  farm  oper- 
ators. This  situation  is  emphasized 
by  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
farms  amounting  to  over  a  million  in 
the  last  9  years. 

Already  a  good  many  of  the  farm 
men  in  service  own  farms.  Heavy 
buying  of  farm  land  by  farmers  ac- 
counts for  two-thirds  of  the  farm 
sales.  Some  of  this  land  has  been 
bought  for  sons  in  military  service. 
Men  in  service  who  will  take  over  the 
home  farm  or  who  already  have  farms 
undoubtedly  have  one  of  their  prob- 
lems solved.  It  is  the  other  large 
group  who  must  make  a  decision 
whether  to  go  into  farming,  where  to 
locate,  where  to  get  money  for  equip- 
ment and  operating  capital.  Those 
contemplating  buying  a  farm  will  also 
need  additional  financing. 

Some  people  feel  that  the  land 
taken  over  by  the  Government  for  use 
as  army  camps,  proving  grounds,  etc., 
will  furnish  a  large  group  of  farms. 
The  acreage  suitable  to  farming  is 
small,  only  about  two  or  three  million 
acres,  which  when  divided  would  pro- 
vide perhaps  8,000  to  10,000  family- 
type  farms. 


PULPWOOD  AT  THE  FRONT 
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THERES  NO  DISHWASHER  IN  A 
bomber!  OFTEN  IN  THE  AIR 
FOR  HOURS,  BOMBER  CREWS 
EAT  FROM  PAPER  CONTAINERS 
AND  DRINK  FROM  PAP£:R  CUPS 
:.. MADE  OF  PULPWOOD/     V 


Must  Aid,  Not  Hinder 

In  discussing  the  problems  of  men 
returning  from  the  armed  forces,  I 
certainly  do  not  wish  to  convey  the 
idea  that  I  do  not  favor  farming  as  a 
vocation  for  those  who  wish  to  follow 
it  and  who  are  equipped  to  do  so.  I 
am,  however,  very  much  interested  to 
see  that  men  who  cannot  make  good 
do  not  purchase  farms,  either  with  or 
without  Government  aid.  I  can't  see 
how  many  city  born  and  bred  boys 
with  no  farming  experience  are  likely 
to  make  good  at  farming.  A  few  per- 
haps could  with  preliminary  training 
and  subsequently  acquired  experience. 
It  takes  much  more  than  just  desire 
to  make  good  in  the  complicated  farm- 
ing business. 

In  addition  to  other  fears,  I  cer- 
tainly would  deem  it  a  national  dis- 
grace if  we  permit  returning  fighters 
to  settle  on  poor  or  marginal  land 
where  there  is  no  opportunity  to  make 
good.  There  is  plenty  of  that  kind 
of  land  in  farms  in  this  country — 
farms  on  which  good  farmers  have 
failed  to  make  a  living. 

Following  the  early  wars  in  Amer- 
ica, soldiers  were  rewarded  with  free 
land  from  the  great  tracts  of  public 
domain,  revolutionary  grants,  home- 


stead privileges,  etc.  Now  there  is  no 
more  free  land  left,  but  there  is  plenty 
which  is  poorly  located  or  unfertile 
and  upon  which  a  returning  warrior 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  make  a 
living  no  matter  how  low  priced  it  is. 
In  fact,  some  of  it  is  so  poor  that  it 
won't  produce  the  taxes,  to  say  noth 
ing  of  paying  off  a  mortgage  debt. 

And  while  I'm  on  the  subject,  let 
me  remind  you  that  we  can  do  these 
returning  fighters  of  ours  a  great  dis- 
service if  we  overload  them  with  debt 
in  trying  to  make  farms  available  to 
them.      Many    a    returning    soldier, 
sailor,   or   marine,   even   if   he   were 
formerly  from  a  farm,  may  be  a  lot 
better  off  if  he  will  rent  or  even  work 
as  a  hired  hand  for  a  while  before  he 
buys  a  farm.    He  may  not  only  buy 
a  better  farm  if  he  looks  around  for 
a  year  or  two,  but  it  may  actually  cost 
him  less.    Also,  there  are  many  who 
have  the  farming  urge  who  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  small  place  a  short 
distance   from   the    town   or   city   to 
which  he  can  commute  to  a  job  in  a 
factory  or  elsewhere.    It  is  fairly  pos- 
sible that  there  will  be  more  decentral- 
ization of  industry  after  the  war  and 
this  would  make  part-time   farming 
more  attractive.     Veterans  would  be 
wise  not  to  expect  too  great  an  income 
from  their  part-time  farming  activi- 
ties.    Such  part-time  operations  offer 
more  in  the  way  of  insurance  and  a 
way  of  living  than  they  do  in  mone- 
tary gains. 

Some  boys  who  have  never  farmed 
will  go  on  farms  and  make  good — 
there  is  always  an  exception  to  every 
rule.  Others  will  not  only  lose  their 
investment  but  years  of  effort.  Many 
city  boys  have  spent  a  few  summers 
on  a  farm  with  relatives  and  do  not 
know  the  year-round  activities.  Be- 
fore making  any  final  decision  to 
farm  it  might  be  well  to  spend  at  least 


one  full  year  on  a  farm  to  get  some 
idea  of  season  to  season  work. 

A  Lesson  From  Past  Experience 
Farm  product  prices  were  higher  in 
the  2  years  following  War  I  than  dur 
ing  the  war  years.  This  was  followed 
by  a  sudden  drop  of  about  one-thiri 
Prices  stayed  at  about  this  level  for 
10  years,  then  dropped  another  third. 
Farm  production  expense  didn't  make 
a  comparable  decline.  Farmers  who 
bought  farms  at  highly  inflated  values 
were  faced  before  long  with  higher 
production  costs  including  a  large 
amount  going  to  pay  the  interest  on 
their  over-sized  mortgages. 

Many  believe  that  the  peak  of  faro 
income  will  be  reached  this  year.  Thf 
total  cash  income  is  estimated  at  ^ 
billion  dollars,  the  highest  on  record 
While  we  attained  this  large  cash  Id 
come  the  parity  ratio,  the  ratio  ot 
prices  farmers  receive  to  prices  they 
pay  plus  interest  and  taxes,  decline 
five  points  from  July,  1943,  to  Julj 
of  this  year. 

One  encouraging  factor  in  the  farm 
land  situation  is  the  way  farmer? 
have  used  their  increased  income  O' 
the  past  few  years  to  pay  off  mortgage 
debt.  In  the  Farm  Credit  AdmjJ 
istration,  borrowers  for  the  year  endjj 
June  30,  1944,  repaid  more  than  4W, 
million  dollars  on  land  bank  an« 
Commissioner  loans.  In  fact,  the! 
repaid  $4  for  each  $1  that  was  lo8iie<! 
during  the  year.  Due  to  these  repaJ 
ments  by  borrowers  from  the  Farii 
Credit  Administration  and  other  far^ 
mortgage  lenders,  the  farm  mor 
debt  of  the  country  has  been  redu 
about  a  billion  dollars  since  1940. 


Employees  of  Class  I  railroads  ^'j 
had  entered  military  service  up  * 
May  1,  1944,  totaled  approximate!! 
260,000. 
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Farm.  Show  History  Reviewed  by 

Governor  Martin  in  Address 

at  Opening  Meeting 


WARTIME  restrictions  make  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  usu- 
al plan  of  the  Annual  Farm 
Show,  but  meetings  of  this  character 
are  necessary  during  the  emergency 
of  war. 

The  Pennsylvania  Farm  Show  and 
its  buildings  were  a  farsighted  con- 
ception. It  was  the  idea  of  Hon.  C. 
E.  Carothers,  of  Washington  County, 
an  outstanding  farmer  and  statesman 
who  served  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  for  several  years.  In  this 
position  and  as  a  member  of  the  Leg- 
islature he  had  wide  contacts  among 
the  farmers  of  the  state.  He  learned 
that  farmers  needed  better  roads  and 
schools  and  that  many  problems  could 
be  solved  in  conference.  Extension 
work  in  the  counties  and  the  Farm 
Show  grew  out  of  these  observations. 

The  first  building  was  authorized 
by  the  Legislature  in  1929  and  was 
approved  by  Governor  John  S.  Fisher, 
who  always  appreciated  the  impor- 
tance of  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  completed  building  cost  $1,444,- 
000.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant,  with 
its  500,000  square  feet  of  exhibit 
space  for  11,000  farm  and  home  dis- 
plays, is  about  $3,000,000. 

The  Farm  Show  started  as  an  ex- 
hibit of  field  crops  and  fruit.  It  be- 
gan on  "a  shoestring"  and  lost  $2,500 
its  first  year.  Everybody  worried 
about  that  little  deficit,  but  in  this 
free-spending  period  it  would  make 
us  smile. 

Livestock,  poultry  and  farm  ma- 
chinery were  added  to  the  show.  It 
grew  so  fast  it  spread  all  over  Harris- 
burg.  The  first  Farm  Show  bill  was 
vetoed  in  1927.  When  finally  approved 
in  1929,  three  sites  were  considered. 
One  was  known  as  "The  Red  Barn" 
at  the  head  of  East  State  Street,  one 
as  "The  Swamp,"  where  it  is  now  lo- 
cated, and  the  third  was  near  the  air- 
port in  New  Cumberland,  a  beautiful 
site  but  it  was  rejected  because  of  its 
distance  from  Harrisburg. 

For  three  years  the  plant  has  been 
used  for  war  work.  This  use  has  con- 
tributed to  our  victories  far  beyond 
|ts  cost  in  money.  Soon,  we  hope. 
It  may  be  turned  back  to  the  State  so 
^e  can  resume  the  greatest  Farm 
Show  in  the  world. 

Food  is  the  greatest  weapon  in  war. 
It  makes  morale  for  both  the  front 
line  and  the  home  front. 

In  recent  weeks  it  has  become 
plainer  than  ever  that  food  will  win 
the  war.  Millions  of  our  heroic  fight- 
ers depend  upon  American  farmers  to 
Keep  the  "food  pipeline"  filled. 


Farmers  of  Pennsylvania  have  more 
than  produced  their  share  of  the  load. 
They  have  worked  long  hours.  They 
have  lacked  experienced  held  and  farm 
machinery.  Fertilizers  and  some  seeds 
have  been  scarce.  Yet  new  records 
in  food  production  have  been  made. 

On  behalf  of  the  State  I  extend 
congratulations  and  thanks  to  all 
farmers,  their  wives  and  their  chil- 
dren who  have  carried  these  extra 
burdens  without  complaint;  and  also 
to  the  thousands  of  men,  women  and 
high  school  pupils  from  towns  and 
cities  who  have  given  such  fine  emer- 
gency aid. 

All  crops  have  been  harvested  and 
used.  More  fruits  and  vegetables 
were  processed  in  the  year  1944  than 


at  any  time  in  our  history. 

In  1942,  the  labor  situation  was 
rather  serious,  but  the  weather  was 
favorable.  Leading  grains,  except 
wheat,  and  nearly  all  fruits  exceeded 
the  ten-year  average,  although  har- 
vesting acreage  was  reduced.  Milk 
production  reached  an  all-time  high. 
Total  production  amounted  to  $391,- 
863,000. 

In  1943,  labor  and  farm  machinery 
shortages  were  very  acute.  Droughts 
existed  in  the  southern  and  eastern 
sections.  Crop  acreages  were  cut,  but 
an  all-time  record  in  hog  production 
and  new  poultry  records  were  made. 
Total  production  was  valued  at  $493,- 
829,000. 

In  1944,  labor  and  farm  equipment 
shortages  were  very  serious.  Drought 
struck  for  the  second  consecutive  year. 
Yet  fruit  production  was  very  large. 
Poultry  production  set  new  records. 
Grain  yields  were  good.  The  acreage 
harvested  was  probably  the  largest 
since  1938.  Prices  averaged  Less,  but 
increased   production    is   expected   to 


"First  in  the  Hearts  of  His  Countrymen' 


bring  1944  farm  income  to  more  than 
$500,000,000. 

These  figures  do  not  include  Federal 
aid.  Governmental  aid  to  industry  is 
not  sound  Americanism.  It  should 
not  be  included  in  grand  totals. 

Since  1900  the  farm  land  area  in 
Pennsylvania  has  declined  25  per  cent. 
Better  farming  is  producing  more 
from  fewer  acres.  Since  World  War  I 
farm  production  per  worker  in  Ameri- 
ca has  increased  67  per  cent.  In 
World  War  I  food  production  rose  8 
per  cent,  when  one-third  of  the  Ameri- 
can population,  about  33  million  peo- 
ple, were  available  for  farm  work.  In 
this  war  production  increased  23  per 
cent,  with  about  one-fifth  of  the  peo- 
ple, roughly  26  million,  producing 
food. 

These  are  significant  figures.  They 
show  our  farm  people  are  working 
longer,  harder  hours  during  World 
War  II  than  in  World  War  I.  Food 
production  is  more  effcient.  Research 
by  farmers,  farm  extension  work,  our 
State  College  and  other  institutions 
and  the  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  helped  in  making  this 
efficiency  possible. 

Pennsylvania  is  one  of  the  great 
farm  states.  Its  total  farm  invest- 
ment is  about  $1,400JOOO,000.  In  1943 
it  ranked  fourteenth  in  cash  income 
from  farm  products.  It  is  a  state  of 
small  farms  —  of  family-size  farms, 
where  most  of  the  work  is  done  by 
members  of  the  family.  They  make 
up  the  largest  single  group  of  Penn- 
sylvania's 169,000  farms. 

The  average  size  of  all  our  farms 
is  86.3  acres,  with  54.6  acres  available 
for  crops  and  about  37  acres  actually 
used  for  that  purpose. 

Pennsylvania's  farmers  take  pride 
in  ownership.  Owners  operate  84  per 
cent  of  all  our  farms  and  61  per  cent 
of  them  are  free  from  mortgages. 
Nearly  half  of  our  farm  operators 
have  lived  on  the  same  farm  for  15, 
or  more,  years.  It  is  the  farmer- 
owned  and  operated  family-size  farm 
that  is  the  backbone  of  Pennsylvania 
agriculture.  It  succeeds  by  diversi- 
fication, good  management  and  hard 
work.  It  has  given  Pennsylvania  its 
high  rank  as  a  farm  state. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  production  in 
the  state  is  spreading  out  from  the 
southeastern  lowlands  to  the  higher 
plateaus  of  the  AUeghenies.  This 
offers  a  range  of  climate  which  com- 
pares with  that  offered  from  Virginia 
to  Maine.  Processing  plants  are  ex- 
panding. There  are  possibilities  for 
some  new  crops  in  certain  areas.  This 
demands  research  and  experimenta- 
tion.   This  is  a  job  for  all  of  us. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  being 
near  good  markets — New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia  and  our  own  nu- 
merous industrial  areas.  We  will  face 
stem  competition  after  the  war  from 
(Continued  on  page  2.) 
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Gun  crew  officers,  in  helmets 
and  flash  gear,  keep  careful 
watch  following  an  attack  on 
their  carrier.  Attion  took  place 
in  the  Southwest  Pacific.  The 
officer  at  right  is  relaying 
observations  by  telephone. 


-and  the  armed  forces  need  vast  amounts 
of  telephone  and  electronic  equipment. 

J.  HE  telephone  and  radio  on  ships  and  planes  have 
made  a  vast  change  in  naval  warfare. 

Our  Navy  has  more  of  these  things  than  any 
other  navy  in  the  world.  The  battleship  Wisconsin 
alone  has  enough  telephones  to  serve  a  city  of 
10,000. 

A  great  part  of  this  naval  equipment  comes  from 
the  Western  Electric  Company,  manufacturing 
branch  of  the  Bell  System. 

That  helps  to  explain  why  we  here  at  home  are 
short  of  telephones  and  switchboards. 


BELL    TELEPHONE    SYSTEM 


FARM  SHOW  HISTORY 

(Continued  from  page  1.) 

other  areas  brought  closer  to  us  by 
lower  production  costs  and  swift 
transportation  of  perishable  products. 
We  must  hold  our  markets  by  in- 
creased efficiency,  closer  grading, 
standardization,  labeling  and  packag- 
ing. Consumers  are  becoming  more 
sensitive  to  grades  and  labels.  This 
is  a  real  challenge.  It  is  another  job 
for  our  State  College,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  farm  bureaus. 

Since  World  War  I  the  farmer-co- 
operative has  earned  a  definite  place 
in  Pennsylvania  agriculture.  This  is 
especially  true  on  the  family-size 
farm.  The  farm  co-operative  must  be 
encouraged. 

For  many  years  the  number  of 
young  people  remaining  on  the  farm 
has  been  decreasing.  This  may  be 
healthy  for  the  cities  but  it  is  not 
always  healthy  for  the  farms.  Farm 
living  must  be  made  more  attractive 
to  our  boys  and  girls.  This  means 
better  country  schools,  equal  educa- 
tional training  and  better  roads.     It 


demands,  also,  more  farms  serviced  by 
electricity  and  more  farm  homes  with 
running  water  and  modern  heating 
systems. 

Returning  service  men  who  want 
to  be  farmers  will  present  a  postwar 
problem  in  agriculture.  Many  will  be 
sons  of  farmers  who  will  take  over 
the  home  farm.  Some  will  become 
farm  managers.  Some  will  become 
tenants  or  hired  workers.  Others  will 
want  to  start  as  full-time  or  part-time 
farmers.  These  need  more  than  a 
word  of  caution.  They  will  need  ex- 
pert advice. 

Machinery  to  help  them  has  been 
set  up  for  guidance  in  agriculture  as 
well  as  in  business.  Education  and 
training  will  be  available,  and  vet- 
erans of  World  War  I  are  ready  to 
help. 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  State  Postwar  Planning  Commis- 
sion has  made  studies  and  recom- 
mendations on  such  subjects  as  land 
use  and  conservation,  efficient  produc- 
tion, marketing  and  distribution.  The 
committee  finds  that  most  farm  post- 
war problems  may  well  be  left  to  the 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.   Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons.  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM — Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-Glass  Steel  Fence  Post,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


POTATO  GROWERS  HEAR 

SECRETARY  HORST 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Miles 
Horst,  in  closing  the  last  meeting  of 
the  twenty-ninth  annual  Pennsylvania 
State  Farm  Show  Week  declared  the 
events  attended  by  close  to  3,000  farm- 
ers and  farm  women  "provided  a  tre- 
mendous boost  for  increased  produc- 
tion of  food  for  war." 

Speaking  at  the  annual  banquet  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Co-operative  Potato 
Growers'  Association,  he  said  that 
through  the  entire  week  farmers 
showed  a  seriousness  of  purpose  such 
as  never  before  displayed  at  Farm 
Show  meetings. 

"Farmers  showed  a  determination 
to  get  along  as  best  they  could  with 
what  they  have,"  he  said.  "Most  have 
accepted  the  shortage  of  labor,  ma- 
chinery, seeds  or  equipment  and  will 
take  chances  with  what  they  can  get. 
They  talked  over  such  problems  as 
efficiency  in  production  and  exchanged 
many  new  ideas.  They  will  make 
every  effort  to  raise  more  food  in  1945 
than  in  any  other  war  year. 

Participating  in  a  symposium  on 
marketing,  Secretary  Horst  com- 
mended the  potato  growers  for  their 
leadership  in  grading  and  co-operative 


marketing  which  in  the  past  25  years 
has  created  consumer  demand  for 
Pennsylvania  potatoes  of  known  high 
quality.  Among  suggestions  offered 
was  need  for  meeting  increased  com- 
petition after  the  war  and  for  educa- 
tion of  the  public  to  maintain  a  higher 
level  of  food  consumption  as  a  health 
measure  and  in  keeping  with  ability 
to  buy. 

The  assocation  gave  recognition  to 
Fred  S.  Darr,  Friedens,  Somerset 
County,  as  the  leading  potato  grower 
of  1944  with  a  production  of  559.8 
bushels  per  acre.  He  and  eleven 
others  were  awarded  medals  and  mem- 
bership in  the  association's  400-Bushel 
Potato  Club,  established  25  years  ago. 


Milking  cows  should  be  fed  2  to  3 
pounds  of  good  hay  for  every  hun- 
dred-weight of  animal,  per  day.  If 
silage  is  fed,  a  good  proportion  would 
include  3  to  4  pounds  of  silage  with 
1%  to  1^  pounds  of  good  hay.  Good 
corn  silage  has  about  a  third  the  feed- 
ing value  of  good  hay. 


Dealerships  now  open  for  Big  Boy  Vitam- 
ized  Chicks,  poultry  equipment  and  farm 
merchandise.  Exclusive  franchise  for  sales 
and  service.  A  better  deal  for  anyone  now 
calling  on  farmers  and  poultry  raisers  as 
well  as  produce  dealers,  feed  and  hardware 
stores.  Full  or  part  time  basis.  Better  deal- 
er discounts.  Old,  reliable  nationally  adver- 
tised firm.  Write  at  once  for  details  of  thf 
most  comprehensive  sales  plan  in  the  baby 
chick  field  today.  Illinqis  State  Hatch- 
RRIEB,   Springfield,   Illinois. 

FOR  SALE:  Certified  Beaver  seed  oats  (a 
smut  resistant  State  College  selection)  $1.60 
per  bushel  of  recleaned  seed,  in  burlap  bags, 
F.  0.  B.  Write  for  special  prices  on  orders 
of  50  bushels  or  more.  Also  Pennsoy  soy- 
bean seed.  Cecil  J.  Irvin,  State  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — English,  Welch  and  ScotcL 
Shepherd.  Four  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere 
Reference  Farmers  d  Traders  Bank  Oj 
Westfleld,  Pennsylvania.  L'.  P.  Bbway 
Box  66.  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh,  Penn 
sylranla. 


New  Pennsylvania  Hybrid  Field  Corn 
Adapted  to  Eastern  Conditions.  Bred  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Eyster  of  Buckneil  Univer- 
sity. Send  $1.00  for  8  pounds — enough 
to  plant  1  acre.  We  will  send  proper  high 
yielding  variety  postpaid. 


Ask  for  fr«t  Catalog  for  1945.  This  dt- 
tcribtt  tbt  entire  fin*  of  Penn  HjMd 
Corns. 


Of  the  total  railroad  mileage  of 
the  world,  about  one-third  is  located 
in  the  United  States. 


BUCKNELL  RESEARCH 
P.  O.  Box  295,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

10  DRESSES  $3.95 

(USED  CLOTHING) 

We  are  confident  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  these  are  the  best 
dresses  available  at  the  price. 
When  new,  some  sold  as  high  as 
$12.95.  Assorted  colors.  Sizes  up 
to  20 — 10  for  $3.95.  Larger  sizes 
5  for  $3.00.  Send  50c  deposit,  bal- 
ance CO.D.  plus  postage.  We  aim 
to  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund 
purchase  price.  Rush  order  now. 
Give  size  desired.  Invest  postage 
and  discover  these  real  bargains. 
Many  clothing  bargains  for  everybody.  Illus- 
trated catalog  free. 

NATIONAL  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  KV 
365   Sutter   Ave.  Brooklyn    12,   N.   Y. 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Official  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ^^'^^  Le« 

horns  $11; 
New  Harap.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocks 
$13;  Heavy  Mixed  $12;  White  Leg.  Pullets 
$20;  Leghorn  Ck'ls  $3;  Heavy  Pullets  $16; 
Heavy  Ck'ls  $12.  Orders  less  than  100  add  .Ok 
per  chick.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


jSj^^DRESSES 


10  for  $3.98 


ORIGINAL  VALUES  UP  TO  $14.00 

Slightly  used.  Dry  cleaned  and  pressed. 
Assorted    styles.    Sizes    12    to   20—10 
for  $3.98.  Sizes  38  to  46 — 5  for  $3.00. 
Assorted   colors.    State    sizes   desired. 
Send  50c  with  order,  balance  CO.D. 
plus  postage.   Merchandise  Guaian- 
TEED  or  purchase  price  refunded.   Hun- 
dreds of  other  unusual  bargains  in  new  and  used 
clothing  for  entire  family.    Postcard  brings  Yutt 
Illustrated  Catalog. 

IDEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO.,  Dept.  NA 
209  Thatford  Ave.  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 


SELL  NEW- 
USED  CLOTHING 

from  home,  auto,  store.  Men's 
Suits  99c,  Pants  27c,  Top-coats 
44c,  Dresses  13c,  Ladies'  Coats 
38c.     Other    bargains.     Catalog 

""■        S  &  N 

565A   Roosevelt,    Chicago 


CHIK-SAVER  ELECTRIC  BRO 


illti 


World's  Blq^est  Brooder  Val 
uel    Sets  up  in  15  minutes.    Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  $1.00 
and  pay  postman  balance  or' 
write  today  for  folder. 


40"  «  ''0'    Sii>' 

SOO  W.itt  HeV 

T  h  c  r  rn  n  5  ♦ .» t    C  ^ " ' 


V.95. 


■^k'' 


THE  NMIONAL  IDEAL  CO.       summit  ST.  toleoo 


9a  N.  E. 


DAYS' 
^^^       ^^  TRIAL  i 

mOUR  SIGH^^TERS  iXJS^ 


Ifi 

ID 


Grace  your  face  with  sood  kwking  glasaet 

Select  for  yoartelf  from  the  many 

sty  lea  in  our  eatalosthe  ones  that 
look  beat  on  yoa.  Do  thia  today  t 


-'-i^h 


SEND  NO  MONEY!>m       ^^ 

Jast  send  name  and  addreas  now.  nriialDC  V  <5S 
fMONCYBACKOuarantM  KtrAIK9«LAfj; 

Wear  onrglaaaaa  on  trial  16  daya.  Wepalred    tf^Hf-Jga 
If  not  aatisfled,  your  monay  baek.  vtaad  hy  B»9-  Opt*^" 
.  S.  luGUmm  Ca..  1SS7  llwtakM  Aft..  D^  1^37. 
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initiative  of  the  farmers  themselves. 
But  it  agrees  that  in  certain  problems 
the  Government  can  and  should  help. 

All  good  farmers  know  that  the  use 
of  idle  or  abandoned  farm  land  should 
be  approached  slowly.  There  are  lim- 
itations to  its  use.  For  example,  lands 
taken  over  years  ago  for  the  develop- 
ment of  oil  and  coal  present  a  prob- 
lem. Royalties  to  owners  of  these  one- 
time farm  lands  are  shrinking.  Can 
such  lands  be  returned  to  agricultural 
use  ?  Can  agriculture  find  a  place  for 
workers  who  will  want  to  stay  in  these 
communities?  Such  problems  are 
many  and  will  demand  our  best  ef- 
forts. 

Soil  conservation  is  all  important. 
It  is  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  most 
of  our  Pennsylvania  farmers  that, 
over  the  years,  they  have  been  careful 
and  helpful  in  conserving  our  precious 
top  soil  and  in  maintaining  its  fer- 
tility. ^ 

Agriculture  will  be  about  the  only 
industry  in  this  country  that  will 
come  to  the  end  of  the  war  actually 
meeting  all  requirements.  Industry 
will  be  ready  and  anxious  to  reconvert, 
or  resume  production  of  vital  neces- 
sities that  the  public  has  not  been 
able  to  buy  for  years.  The  demand 
will  create  months  and  even  years  of 
continuing  work  for  industry. 

Agriculture  will  not  have  such  op- 
portunities. England  and  the  lib- 
erated countries  of  Europe  are  said, 
even  now,  to  be  growing  enough  po- 
tatoes to  supply  their  needs.  Our 
armed  forces  will  no  longer  need  vast 
quantities  of  what  ordinarily  would 
be  surplus  foods.  There  will  be  a  day 
when  the  food  surplus  may  be  dan- 
gerous to  our  farms.  Unless  we  take 
steps  now  to  meet  this  situation,  all 
agricultural  enterprise  may  be  in- 
jured. 

There  are  three  things  which  should 
be  emphasized  at  this  time: 

1.  There  must  not  be  any  slowdown 
in  producing  food  for  war.-  The  situ- 
ation is  serious.  We  need  all  that 
can  be  produced. 

2.  Agriculture  is  only  one  part  of 
our  national  econt)my.  It  prospers  in 
peace  time  when  labor  is  fully  em- 
ployed and  industry  can  sell  its  prod- 
ucts. Agriculture,  labor  and  industry 
are  mutually  dependent.  The  three 
should  plan  together  for  the  good  of 
the  entire  country.  Low  taxes,  good 
markets  and  less  government  help 
them  all. 

3.  We  must  co-operate  in  holding 
established  markets  and  in  using 
every  aid  that  will  insure  efficient  pro- 
duction. Every  farm  will  need  a 
sound  production  program  in  the  post- 
war period. 

^  The  public  cannot  be  asked  to  sub- 
sidize inefficient  production.  Such  a 
plan  would  eventually  bankrupt  the 
government  and  make  us  a  socialist 
state.  In  the  postwar  period  govern- 
mental policy  should  be  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  ability  of  the  people  to 
help  themselves,  and  not  toward  their 
permanent  support  on  glorified  relief 
rolls.  This  means  education  not  regi- 
mentation; information,  not  direc- 
tions, and  government  as  an  arbiter 
and  not  a  participant. 

i?armers  as  a  whole  believe  in  com- 
petitive free  enterprise.  We  must 
j^^  ?"  emphasizing  research  and 
^ducation  in  agriculture.  Progress  in 
these  fields,  plus  power-farming,  has 
piade  possible  the  tremendous  strength 
^J  food  production  that  has  been 
shown  in  this  war  period. 

The  United  Sfatos  enjoys  the  high- 
est standard  of  living  of  any  country. 
^nis  has  resulted  from  freedom  of 
opportunity,  ingenuity,  energy  and 
^ne  desire  to  get  ahead.  The  Ameri- 
<^an  farm  has  been  the  bulwark  of  free 
enterprise,  individual  initiative  and 
personal   freedom  — upon    which    the 
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WITH   ELECTRIC   POULTRY  BROODERS 


SUREST  way  to  raise  the  greatest  percent- 
age of  healthy  chicks  out  of  each  hatch- 
ing—with the  least  attention— is  through  use 
of  an  electric  chick  brooder.  An  electric 
brooder  provides  the  uniform  heat  that 
chicks  need.  Because  it  produces  heat  with- 
out flame,  it  may  be  safely  used  in  any  build- 
ing. Chicks  need  not  be  kept  in  a  heated 
room,  yet  they  are  kept  comfortably  warm 
at  all  times.  And  an  electric  brooder  pro- 
vides all  these  advantages  for  a  minimum 
of  attention. 

Brood  electrically  .  .  .  raise  more  of  'em 
.  .  .  raise  'em  healthier  .  .  .  raise  'em  easier ! 


FREE   Bulletin 
Helps  You  Select  •  •  •  install  •  •  •  Use 

New,  free  bulletin  describes  the  different  types  of 
electric  brcMxiers  and  the  conditions  for  which  each 
is  best  suited  .  .  .  tells  what  points  to  check  when 
selecting  a  brooder  .  .  .  explains  correct  locations 
and  wiring  .  . .  gives  valuable  operating  instructions. 
This  bulletin  comes  to  you  free  .  .  .  and  yet  just  one 
of  its  many  sugges- 
tions may  open  your 
eyes  to  a  method  of 
increasing  your  poul- 
try profits.  Mail  the 
coupon  today ! 


( Past*  Coupon  on  Penny  Poitcard) 


taata 


TT^ 


ELECTRIC    COMPANilS 
OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

Memb<fcrs  of  PcnntylvdniaEUctric  Association 


Panntylvania  ElvcMc  Assecl«rtion 
Rural  D*pt.  G,  Harrliburg,  Pa. 

Please  send  me  free  bulletin  "Hpw  to  Select,  Install 
and  Use  an  Electric  Poultry  Brooder." 


Name. 


Addr9»a . 
County^ 


ELECTRIC   COMPANY  SUPPLYING   ME 


American  way  of  life  is  based.  From 
the  days  of  Lexington  and  Concord 
our  young  men  have  fought  to  pre- 
serve these  foundations  of  our  nation. 
Their  valor  is  attested  by  marked 
graves  all  over  the  world.     Again  in 


this  war  the  boy  from  the  farm  is 
fighting  beside  the  boy  from  the  city, 
that  freedom  may  be  retained. 

When  these  boys  return  they  must 
find  that  freedom  here  at  home  still 
exists,  and  that  the  ideals   of  hard 


work,  thrift,  perseverance,  humility, 
obedience  to  law  and  belief  in  God 
remain  the  ideals  of  America. 


It's  hard  to  grasp  opportunity 
your  hands  arc-firH  of  debts. 


i 
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GILL'S 

Special  Nantes 

CARROTS 


A  Coreless  Bunching  Carrot 


The  roots  are  bright  orange,  6  to  8 
inches  long  and  very  uniform.  They 
have  a  very  small  core  and  are  excep- 
tionally tender  and  sweet.  The  roots 
are  rather  slender,  of  even  diameter 
and  of  early  maturity.  Very  desirable 
for  market,  especially  for  bunching, 
and  also  splendid  for  the  home  gar- 
den. We  offer  a  fine,  re-selected  strain 
grown  from  our  stock  seed.  This 
variety  is  very  popular  with  market 
gardeners.  The  tops  are  larger  and 
stronger  than  the  regular  strains  of 
Nantes  or  Coreless  and  this  has  not 
reduced  the  quality.  Pkt.  10c;  yli  oz., 
2ec;  o2.,  35c;  %  lb.,  $1.00;  lb.,  $3.00. 

•    •    • 

GILL'S  ENVELOPE  VEGETABLE 
GARDEN  COLLECTION 

Bean,     Gill's     Delicious     Giant 

(Pole)     I  .10 

Bean,  Burpee's  Stringless  Green 

Pod    (Dwarf)     10 

Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red  Special  .10 

Cabbage,  Gill's  Oregon  Ballhead  .10 
Carrot,  Gill's  Oregon  Chantenay  .10 
Com,  Gill's  Early  Golden  Sweet       .10 

Cucumber,   Colorado 10 

Lettuce,  New  York  No.  12 10 

Onion,    Select    Oregon    Yellow 

Globe  Danvers    10 

Parsnip,  Success    10 

Peas,  Thomas  Laxton  (Dwarf)  .  .10 
Swiss  Chard,  Fordhook  Giant  .  .        .10 

Twelve  regular  sized  packets  worth 
$1.20  sent  postpaid  for  90c.  Save  on 
this  well  balanced  collection  of  high 
quality  seeds.     All  for  90c. 

FREE  BULLETINS 

We  offer  free  on  request  the  follow- 
ing bulletins  written  by  Ray  W.  Gill: 
Lawn  Culture,  Dahlia  Culture,  Fall 
Gardens,  Fertilizers  and  How  to  Use 
Them. 


HOME  VEGETABLE  COLLECTION 

Thirty-four  regular  sized  packets, 
worth  $3.40;  sent  postpaid  for  $2.25. 
Positively  no  changes  permitted. 

(Save  $1.15)                   Regular  Price 
Beans,  Improved  Burpee  String- 
less  Green  Pod   $  .10 

Beans,  Kentucky  Wonder  (Pole)       .10 
Beans,    Pencil    Pod    Black    Wax 

(Bush)      10 

Beet,  Detroit  Dark  Red   Special       .10 

Swiss  Chard,  Lucullus   . 

Broccoli,  Medium  Calabrese  . . . 
Brussels  Sprouts,  Oregon  Special 
Cabbage,     Copenhagen     Market 

(Early)      

Cabbage,  Oregon  Ballhead  (Late) 
Carrot,  Nantes  Speci.il  (Early)  . 
Carrot,    Oregon    Chantenay 

(Later)    

Sweet  Corn,  Early  Golden  Sweet 
Sweet    Corn,    Improved    Golden 

Bantam    

Cucumber,   Colorado 10 

Cucumber,  Boston  Pickling  (for 

pickling)     10 

Dill,  Mammoth 10 

Lettuce,  Tomhannock(LooseLeaf)       .10 
Lettuce,  New  York  Supreme  .  .  . 
Muskmelon,  Extra  Early  Knight 

Melon,  Casaba  Cranshaw 

Watermelon,    Black    Seeded    Ice 

Cream      

Onion,  Utah  Sweet  Spanish  .... 

Parsnip,  Harris  Model   

Peas,  Laxton  Progress 

Peas,  Giant  Stride  (Dwarf  tate) 
Pumpkin,  Orange  Winter  Luxury 
Radish,   Sparkler   White  Tipped 

Radish,  White  Icicle 

Radish,  Scarlet  China  (Winter) 
Rutabaga,     Imp.     Purple     Top 

Yellow 

Squash,  Golden  Delicious   

Squash,  Zucchini  (Summer)    .  .  . 

Spinach,  New  Giant  Leaf 

Tu'nip,  Purple  Top  White  Globe 


.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 

.10 


.10 
.10 
.10 

.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 


$3.40 


Send  for  free  catalog 


GILL  BROS.  SEED  CO. 


D«pt   PON 


MonUvilla  Station,  Portlax\d  16,  Oregon 
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SERVICE 


1HAVE  just  been  listening  to  a 
news  commentator  making  a  state- 
ment about  the  National  Service 
Act  which  is  before  Congress.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss 
it  in  this  meditation. 

I  am  thinking,  instead,  of  the  many 
members  of  our  Grange  who,  as  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  Pomojia  and  Subor- 
dinate Grange,  have  recently  faithful- 
ly promised  to  do  their  best  to  serve 
in  the  positions  to  which  they  have 
been  elected  and  installed. 

This  is  no  trivial  task,  for  to  fulfil 
all  these  obligations  according  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  may  often  mean 
the  sacrifice  of  time  we  had  planned 
to  use  for  ourselves.  Or  it  may  mean 
that  we  shall  have  to  make  an  effort, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  to  do 
well  the  task  that  is  ours. 

However,  not  only  the  officers,  but 
all  the  members,  both  those  who  at- 
tend the  meetings,  and  those  who  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  help  by  their  presence, 
have  sometime  faithfully  promised  to 
perform  the  duties  enjoined  in  the 
order.  If  these  services  are  given 
willingly  and  gladly,  and  we  always 
try  to  do  our  best,  then  there  will 
come  to  us  the  real  joy  and  gladness 
that  comes  only  to  those  who  are  will- 
ing to  give  of  themselves  that  our 
great  Fraternity  may  grow  and  pros- 
per. 

In  our  Rural  Mail  Carriers'  organi- 


zation, we  have  as  a  slogan:   "Service 
With   a   Smile."     While   it   is   a  bit 
difficult   sometimes   to   keep   smiling, 
when,    after    digging    out    of    several 
snowdrifts,  and  wading  through  oth- 
ers to  reach  a  Patron's  mail  box,  you 
find  a  lot  of  loose  pennies,  yet  it  does 
help  a  lot  to  just  try  to  keep  on  smil- 
ing.   Someone  has  wisely  said:  "Serv- 
ice is  the  rent  we  pay  for  the  space 
we  occupy."     Sometimes  I  wonder  if 
we  are  all  making  an  honest  effort  to 
keep  the  rent  paid  as  it  is  always  due. 
Of  this  one  thing  I  feel  sure,  that  the 
more  rent  we  pay  in  service,  the  more 
enjoyment  we  realize  in  the  space  we 
occupy,  as  we  go  through  life. 

Not  only  does  our  Country  need 
men  and  women  in  these  critical 
times,  but  our  churches,  our  Fraternal 
organizations,  our  homes  and  our 
communities  are  urgently  in  need  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  their 
service  that  others  may  be  better.  In 
every  case  we  firmly  believe  that  vol- 
unteers will  render  the  best  service, 
and  may  we  be  like  Isaiah,  the  Proph- 
et, who,  when  hearing  the  voice  of 
God  saying:  "Who  will  go  for  us?" 
replied,  "Here  I  am,  send  me !" 

May  we  all  go  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  Great  King  to  be  valiant  sol- 
diers in  the  Battle  of  Life,  and,  when 
the  days  of  service  are  ended,  we  shall 
hear  Him  say,  "Well  done,  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant!" 


STATE  COUNCIL  OF  FARM 
ORGANIZATIONS  HOLDS 
ANNUAL  MEETING 

After  passing  resolutions  on  draft 
age  farm  youth  and  urging  trustees 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College  to 
select  a  "man  of  national  reputation" 
to  succeed  S.  W.  Fletcher  when  he  re- 
tires as  dean  of  the  School  of  Agri- 
culture next  June,  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations 
re-elected  all  former  officers  and  one 
new  member  to  its  executive  commit- 
tee at  its  annual  meeting.  Officers  re- 
elected are: 

Ralph  L.  Culver,  Laceyville,  presi- 
dent; Benjamin  H.  Welty,  Waynes- 
boro, vice-president;  J.  K.  Mahood, 
Harrisburg,  secretary.  Executive  com- 
mittee: George  Slocum,  Milton;  H. 
H.  Suavely,  Walnut  Street  R.  D., 
Lancaster  County;  M.  Reed  Welch, 
Burgettstown ;  and  Herbert  C.  Burch, 
North  East,  chosen  to  succeed  Guy 
Smith,  also  of  North  East. 

Resolutions  included  one  which  ap- 
proved and  supported  the  building 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
College  which  includes  "proposed  new 
buildings  for  the  School  of  Agricul- 
ture, of  which  the  apiculture  service 
building  is  a  part."  Other  resolutions 
were: 


"Whereas,  Farm  boys  and  farm 
employees  of  the  ages  of  18  to  25  in- 
clusive, in  Draft  Classification  2c,  are 
to  be  immediately  called  for  pre-in- 
duction  medical  examination,  with 
their  deferments  to  be  re-examined 
by  local  draft  boards,  and 

"Whereas,  Farming  in  Pennsylva- 
nia is  a  year  round,  instead  of  a  sea- 
sonal occupation;    therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  State  Council  of 
Farm  Organizations  in  session  at 
Harrisburg,  January  8,  1945,  that  we 
express  a  word  of  caution  to  those  in 
authority  regarding  the  wholesale  in- 
duction of  farm  boys.  The  present 
supply  of  farm  labor  is  inadequate. 


Thousands  of  farms  are  being  operat- 
ed by  the  work  of  those  young  men 
who  are  now  called  up  for  medical 
examination.  Their  induction  into 
military  service  will  be  reflected  in 
less  production  of  food  and  until  the 
war  is  over  high  production  of  food 
is  necessary. 

"We  urge  your  Selective  Service, 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  war  ef- 
fort, that  young  men  who  are  engaged 
in  full  time  agricultural  employment 
be  continued  in  Class  2c. 

"Whereas,  Much  to  the  regret  of 
this  Council,  Dean  S.  W.  Fletcher  of 
the  School  of  Agriculture  of  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College  must  retire  he- 
cause  of  age,  retirement  provisions, 
and 

"Whereas,  It  is  of  great  importance 
to  agriculture  in  Pennsylvania  that 
the  School  of  Agriculture  should  con- 
tinue to  grow  in  importance  and  m 
service  to  the  farmers  of  the  State; 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  By  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Council  of  Farm  Organizations, 
meeting  in  Harrisburg,  January  °< 
1945,  that  we  respectively  request  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  to  appoint  as  Dean  o 
the  School  of  Agriculture  a  man  of 
the  highest  integrity,  of  outstanding 
and  proved  administrative  ability- 
with  adequate  professional  training 
and  with  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  duties  of  the  office.  It  is  our  hopf 
that  a  man  of  national  reputation 
may  be  selected,  irrespective  of  salaiT 
so  that  a  new  administration  of  tW 
School  of  Agriculture  may  begio- 
backed  by  the  confidence  not  only  ^^ 
farmers  but  of  the  public  generall^' 
and  be  it  further 


"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  each  member  of  tnj 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  to  the  President  of  tbf 
Pennsylvania  State  College,  and  thaj 
copies  be  made  available  to  the  press. 


\i 


VATTLE  are  smart  critters,  as  any  livestock  man 
knows.  They'll  even  show  you  whether  your  lanH  '3 
properly  fertilized! 

•  That  cattle  can  give  you  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion has  been  proved  by  an  experiment  reported  by 
Dr.  Wm.  A.  Albrecht  of  the  University  of  Missouri, 
which  is  illustrated  here.  The  cattle  were  turned 
loose  in  a  field  in  which  there  were  two  stacks  of  hay. 
The  grasses  were  the  same  species;  the  curing  was 
the  same;  they  looked  and  smelled  the  same.  But 
the  cattle  ate  one  stack  and  never  touched  the  other. 

The  hay  from  the  stacks  was  analyzed  in  a  lab- 
oratory. Then  it  was  discovered  that  the  stack  the 
cattle  liked  contained  much  more  calcium  and  phos- 
phorus—two minerals  cattle  must  have  for  good 
health.  The  good  hay  came  from  soil  that  had  been 
treated  with  lime  and  phosphate  .  .  .  the  poor  hay 
from  imtreated  land. 

Minerals  essential  to  both  hiunan  and  animal 
health  come  from  the  soil,  are  absorbed  into  plants 
and  so  get  into  the  bodies  of  grazing  animals.  Hu- 
man beings,  of  course,  get  their  supply  of  minerals 
from  plant  foods  like  fruits,  vegetables  and  cereals, 
and  from  foods  of  animal  origin  like  meats,  fish  and 
eggs. 

Better  soil  produces  better  food,  better  livestock 
and  healthier  people. 


$5  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS! 

Ideas  and  special  tools  or  gadgets  which  have 
helped  you  in  your  farm  or  ranch  work  can  help 
others.  We  will  pay  you  $5  for  each  one  you  send 
us  which  we  publish  on  this  page.  Address  Agricul- 
tural Good  Idea  Editor,  Swift  &  Company,  Chicago 
9,  Illinois.  We  cannot  return  unused  items — sorry. 


Oliver  Kinzie,  Cashing,  Oklahoma,  19- 
year-old  president  of  the  Future  Farmers  of 
America  with  his  friend  and  instructor, 
Dick  Fisher  (left). 


SODA  BILL  SEZ 


Thaf  hens  that  cackle  the  loudest  are  often 
better  at  lying  than  laying. 

That  he  makes  the  livin',  but  it*s  his  family 
that  makes  livin'  worth  while. 


'*The  pig  that  pays"  is  the  "extra"  one  that  lives  in  an  aver- 
age litter.  Baby  pig  death  losses  of  from  30  to  50  per  cent  are 
far  too  high.  They  can  be  greatly  reduced. 

Cleanliness  is  the  first  rule  of  profitable  hog  raising.  Dirt 
breeds  disease  and  parasites,  so  it  pays  to  move  young  pigs  to 
clean  pastures  and  to  keep  them  away  from  old  pens  and  yards. 
Old  dry  bedding  has  been  known  to  start  dust-pneumonia. 
Cholera  and  erysipelas  can  be  prevented  by  early  vaccination, 
and  transfer  of  diseases  from  newly  purchased  hogs  can  be  con- 
trolled by  a  period  of  isolation. 

Observe  common -sense  rules  and  your  pigs  will  live  and  grow, 
^eed  them  well  and  when  your  hogs  are  ready,  you'll  get  your 
profit"  from  the  extra  ones  raised  in  each  litter. 


WHAT   DO   YOU   KNOW! 


1.  Com  is  grown  in  how  many 
states  in  the  United  States? 

36  12         48  29 

2.  Two  of  the  thousands  of  do- 
mestic animals  originated  in  the 
Americas.  Which  two? 

Beef  Cattle     Turkeys      Llamas 
Thoroughbred  Horses 

3.  What  is  the  average  distance 
meat  must  be  transported  to  get 
it  from  producer  to  consumer? 
530        3000        1050        250  miles 


THE  EDITOR'S  COLUMN 


So  many  important  things  are 
happening  in  the  livestock  and 
meat  business  that  it  is  difficult 
for  an  editor  to  decide  which 
to  write  about  and  which  to 
leave  out. 


Few  people  realize  how  much  beef,  pork,  lamb 
and  veal  must  be  set  aside  by  meat  packers  oper- 
ating under  federal  inspection  for  the  armed  forces 
and  Lend-Lease.  As  of  January  7,  1945,  50%  of 
all  utility  steers,  heifers,  and  cows  are  set  aside 
for  the  government  canning  program.  The  gov- 
ernment will  continue  to  call  for  60%  of  the 
choice,  good,  and  commercial  steer  and  heifer 
beef  carcasses,  excepting  extremely  light  weights; 
also,  80%  of  the  cutter  and  canner  beef.  Of  the 
total  pork  meat  produced,  excluding  lard,  approxi- 
mately 50%  has  to  be  set  aside.  Government 
priorities  on  "Good"  and  "Choice"  lambs  have 
averaged  from  40  to  50%  of  the  suitable  lambs. 
Priority  orders  also  apply  to  approximately  50% 
of  the  "Choice,"  "Good"  and  "Commercial"  veal 
produced  within  sp>ecifications. 

Of  course,  such  regulations  are  necessary  in  or- 
der to  insure  the  proper  conduct  and  winning  of 
the  war.  Nevertheless,  producers  and  consumers 
should  know  of  these  regulations  as  a  partial  ex- 
planation of  why  they  are  having  difficulty  in  get- 
ting the  supplies  of  beef,  lamb,  pork,  and  veal 
which  they  want. 

^Z^.  S/Vntyon. 

Agricultural  Research  Department 


BUY  WAR  BONDS 


£^       GEORGE  WASHINGTON  CHERRY  PIE 


Make  pastry  using  Swift's  Bland  Lard  for  shortening  to  in- 
sure flakiness.   Roll  out  and  line  one-inch-deep  pie  pan. 

The  filling  is  made  as  follows:  3  cups  canned  cherries;  1 
cup  sugar;  2  tbsp.  flour  or  com  starch;  1  tbsp.  butter.  Com- 
bine cherries  and  dry  ingredients  and  fill  pie  pan  level. 
Cover  with  pastry— full  crust  or  lattice  of  strips.  Bake  at 
425°F.  for  10  minutes,  then  at  350°F.  for  35  minutes  longer. 


^}NhiBt  Do  You  Know"  answers: 

1)  48;     2)  turkeys  and  llamas;     3)  1050  miles. 


Swift  &  Company 


CHICAGO 
I  L  L  I  N  O  I 


9 

s 


Motion  pictures  for  farm  meetings: 
"Livestockand  Meat,"  "A  Nation's 
Meat,"  and  "Cows  &  Chickens, 
U.S.A."  We'll  loan  you  these  films 
ifyou'll  pay  transportation  one  way. 
For  16-mm.  sound  projectors.  Write 
to  Swift  &  Company,  Dept.  128, 
Chicago  9,  111., a  month  in  advance. 


NUTRITION      IS      OUR      BUSINESS  —  AND 

Right  Eating  Adda  Life  to  Your  Years,  and  Yeart  to  Your  Life 


YOURS 


vj 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


"NEW  BUSINESS" 

FOR  THE  YEAR  '45 

At  the  session  for  lecturers  at  the 
meeting  of  the  State  Grange  at  Har- 
risburg  in  December,  William  R. 
Gordon,  Extension  Rural  Sociologist 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College, 
discussed  six  suggested  items  of  "New 
Business"  for  granges  in  the  year  that 
lies  ahead. 

The  speaker  stressed  the  point  that 
the  real  strength  of  any  society  is  in 
its  small  units,  in  the  homes  and 
families  and  in  the  services  of  the 
institutions  and  organizations  that 
serve  these  families.  "Not  only  do 
we  live  our  lives  in  these  little 
worlds"  said  he,  "but  we  mold  life 
there."  Therefore,  what  we  decide 
to  make  new  business  in  these  areas 
is  of  very  great  importance." 

Six  items  of  "new  business"  were 
enumerated.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.  Reverse  a  downward  trend. 

2.  Make  further  preparation  to 
meet  our  obligations  to  returning 
servicemen  and  women. 

3.  Remove  at  least  one  obstacle  to 
unity-of-action  in  our  community. 

4.  Find  one  new  source-of-progress 
in  our  community. 

5.  Make  at  least  one  new  provision 
for  assisting  youth  in  our  commu- 
nity. 

6.  Do  at  least  one  new  thing  to  cul- 
tivate leadership  in  our  community. 

In  elaborating  on  item  No.  1,  "Re- 
verse a  downward  trend,"  Mr.  Gor- 
don described  some  of  the  effects  of 
a  war  experience  on  our  feelings  and 
our  attitudes. 

"In  war,"  he  stated,  "people  are 
preoccupied  with  destruction.  They 
surrender,  for  the  time  being,  some 
of  their  cherished  ideals.  Even  moral 
convictions  are  relaxed.  In  many 
particulars  the  direction  of  social 
change  is  reversed.  Instead  of  going 
ahead,  we  find  ourselves  going  back- 
ward. This  going  backward  becomes 
apparent  in  many  aspects  of  our  daily 
living,  and  the  effect  upon  ils  is  un- 
favorable. For  oyr  own  mental  health 
we  need  have'^oWie  sense  of  mastery 
over  the  conditions  that  make  our 
life  what  it  is. 

"If  we  t&ckle  national  or  world 
problem^  we  may  only  intensify  the 
feeling  of  helplessness  or  littleness. 
Therefore  let's  go  to  work  where  we 
are.  Let's  tackle  a  job  our  size.  If 
membership  in  your  grange  has  been 
going  down,  go  after  that  problem. 
Reverse  the  trend!  If  some  worthy 
community  enterprise  has  suffered 
for  want  of  attention  and  support  in 
the  last  three  years,  go  after  that. 
Reverse  the  trend  1  If  there  is  eri- 
dence  of  a  lagging  attention  to  the 
needs  of  youth,  attack  that  problem. 
Reverse  the  trend!  If  a  few  willing 
people  in  your  grange  or  in  your  com- 
munity are  having  to  carry  more  and 
more  of  the  burden  of  leadership,  get 
buty  with  that  one.  Reverse  the 
trend!" 

Other  items  of  new  busitiPfs  for 
1945  will  be  discussed  in  subsequent 
issues  of  Grange  News. 


c.  How  shall  soil  be  prepared, 
and  how  much  Fertilizer  is 
it  economical  to  use  ? 

d.  Ways  of  cooking  potatoes  so 
as  to  make  them  an  attractive 
part  of  the  daily  menu. 

4.  Solo  or  Special  Music. 

5.  Paper — What  Breed  of  Pigs  Is 
Most  Profitable? 

6.  Game  Period. 

Notes:  The  history  of  St.  Patrick 
can  be  found  in  almost  any  library  or 
encyclopedia.  It  is  most  interesting, 
and  would  be  a  good  assignment  for 
one  of  your  younger  members.  The 
discussion  on  potatoes  is  especially 
suited  to  a  St.  Patrick  program.  We 
suggest  that  you  use  three  men  and  a 
woman  on  this.  The  last  item  on  the 
discussion  could  be  handled  by  means 
of  an  exhibit  showing  the  various 
ways  of  preparing  potatoes  so  that 
they  make  an  attractive  as  well  as 
nutritious  dish.  For  the  music,  have 
someone  who  either  sings  or  plays 
well  render  a  special  selection  of  some 
Irish  song.  The  paper  on  pigs  could 
well  be  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
4H  Club  or  Future  Farmers.  This 
topic  is  most  interesting  in  view  of 
the  change  in  the  type  of  pig  grown 
in  the  last  few  years.  It  also  fits  in 
with  the  "Irish"  program. 

We  print  below  some  games,  others 
can  be  found  in  any  game  book. 

II.  LOOKING  AHEAD: 

1.  Song— No.  83  in  "Patron." 

2.  1945  Production  Goals  for  Agri- 
culture. 

3.  Debate — Resolved:  That  Agri- 
culture offers  better  opportunity  for 
success  for  the  youth  of  today  than 
does  industry. 

4.  Song— No.  58  in  "Patron." 

5.  Talk— How  We  Can  Help  the 
Returning  Veteran  to  Buy  a  Farm. 

6.  Game  Period. 


SPRING  PROGRAMS 

I.  ST.  PATRICK: 

1.  Medley  of  Irish  songs. 

2.  History   of   St.   Patrick. 

3.  Discussion — "Potatoes." 

a.  What^' variety  shall   T  plant  ? 

b.  How  to  control   the  blight. 

«  (1)   Is   it   better   to   spray   or 
dust? 


Notes:   This   is   a   program   where 
you   can   use   a    number   of   different 
people  to  good  advantage.    The  open- 
ing talk  can  be  given  by  your  Master 
or   other   qualified   person.      The   de- 
bate can  be  given  by  two  teams  com- 
posed of  a  young  man  and  older  wom- 
an, against  a  young  girl  and  an  older 
man.    Thus  you  will  have  the  various 
shades  of  opinion  on  the  worth while- 
ness  of  Farm  Life.     It  should  be   a 
real   good  debate,  especially   if  it   is 
well   prepared.     In   most   cases   it   is 
better  not  to  judge  debates  in  Grange 
meetings.     The  talk  is  important  in- 
asmuch as  many  returning  veterans 
are   looking   for   a   farm   where   they 
can  establish  a  home  and  develop  their 
own  business.     Every  Grange  should 
do  everything  within  their  power  to 
see  that  the  returning  veteran  is  lo- 
cated on  a  farm  where  he  has  a  real 
chance     to     succeed.       The     bulletin 
"Buying   a   Farm   in   Pennsylvania," 
recently   issued  by  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  obtainable  through 
your    County    Farm    Agent,    will    be 
helpful    in    the    preparation    of    this 
talk.    We  suggest  that  you  close  your 
program  with  a  recreation  period. 

Recreation  for  March 

Place  signs  around  the  room  with 
the  following  Famous  Facts  of  March 
written  on  them  and  numbered  ac- 
cordingly. Give  each  member  a  slip 
of  paper  with  the  same  numbers 
printed  on  it.  The  one  who  succeeds 
in  finding  all  the  Facts  and  have 
them  placed  on  the  paper  in  order  is 
declared  the  winner. 

1.  Florida  and  Texas  became  states 
of  the  Union,  1845. 


2.  William   Penn  given    grant    of 
Pennsylvania,  1681. 

3.  United  States  Constitution  went 
into  effect,  1789. 

4.  Washington  became  President  in 

1789. 

6.  The  massacre  at  the  Alamo  m 
Texas,  1836. 

6.  Discovery  of  the  South  Pole  an- 
nounced by  Amundsen,  1912. 

7.  Grant  made  commander  of  Fed- 
eral Armies,  1864. 

8.  Whitney's   cotton   gin   patented, 

1794. 

9.  West  Point  Military  Academy 
founded,  1802. 

10.  British  evacuated  Boston,  1776. 

11.  First  meeting  of  Congress  un- 
der new  Constitution,  1789. 

12.  Last  American  troops  left  Cuba, 

1909. 

Shamrock 

The  answer  to  the  following  ques- 
tions are  made  from  the  letters  in 
Shamrock. 

1.  An  Irish  city.    Cork. 

2.  A  month  of  the  year.    March. 

3.  Member  of  the  body.     Arm. 

4.  Article  of  Man's  clothing.    Sock. 

5.  A  food.     Ham. 

6.  A  planet.    Mars. 

7.  A  detested  pest.     Roach. 

8.  What  we  lacked  when  the  banks 
closed.    Cash. 

9.  Common  means  of  transporta- 
tion.    Car. 

10.  Swampy  land.     Marsh. 

11.  Something  very   solid.     Rock. 

12.  Something  not  real.     Sham. 

13.  A  well  known  Uncle.     Sam. 

14.  A  well  known  writer.    Mark. 

15.  Noah's  boat.    Ark. 

16.  To  mimic.    Mock. 

Irish  Clans 

Divide  the  membership  into  four 
groups.  Each  group  retires  to  differ- 
ent corner  of  the  room  and  plans  a 
stunt  or  fish  story.  At  a  given  sig- 
nal Clan  one  performs,  followed  by 
two,  three  and  four.  The  judges  de- 
cide which  group  had  the  most  amus- 
ing stunt  or  story  and  present  them 
with  a  bag  of  candy. 


"Property  is  the  fruit  of  labor; 
property  is  desirable;  is  a  positive 
good  in  the  world.  That  some 
should  be  rich  shows  that  others 
may  become  rich,  and  hence  is  just 
encouragement  to  industry  a  ti  d 
enterprise.  .  .  .  Let  not  him  who 
is  houseless  pull  down  the  house 
of  another,  but  let  him  labor  dili- 
gently to  build  one  for  himself, 
thus  by  example  assuring  that  his 
own  shall  be  safe  from  violence. 
...  I  take  it  that  it  is  best  for 
all  to  leave  each  man  free  to  ac- 
quire property  as  fast  as  he  can. 
Some  will  get  wealthy.  I  don't 
believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man 
from  getting  rich;  it  would  do 
more  harm  than  good." 

Abraham  Lincoln. 
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RED  CROSS  WAR  FUND 

Keep  your  Red  Cross  at  his  side. 
Never  was  this  more  important  than 
today.  Long  after  swords  have  been 
beaten  into  plowshares  the  Red  Cross 
will  have  much  to  do. 

Even  after  the  last  gun  has  been 
fired  many  a  month  will  pass  before 
all  our  fighting  men  are  home.  Some 
will  be  confined  in  hospitals  for  long 
periods  of  recovery.  Traditional  Red 
Cross  service  for  these  men  who  have 
sacrificed  so  much  must  continue  un- 
abated. It  is  a  sacred  obligation  dele- 
gated to  your  Red  Cross. 

No  less  sacred  is  the  obligation  to 
stand  by  with  all  necessary  aid  while 
veterans  of  this  war,  now  being  re- 
turned to  civil  life,  adjust  themselves 
to  new  conditions,  prepare  to  take 
their  rightful  places  in  field  and  fac- 
tory. 


Scrambled  Shamrocks 

Prepare  in  advance  a  large  number 
of  shamrocks,  cutting  them  in  two 
pieces.  Place  one  piece  on  a  table  at 
one  end  of  hall  and  other  piece  on  a 
table  at  the  other  end.  At  a  given 
signal,  each  member  grabs  a  piece  of 
a  shamrock  and  rushes  to  the  other 
table  to  find  the  matching  piece. 
When  he  has  a  complete  shamrock  he 
gives  it  to  the  leader  and  may  begin 
again.  The  member  having  the  most 
complete  shamrocks  .will  be  entitled 
to  the  prize. 

Irishman's  Relay 

Place  potatoes  in  line.  Each  po- 
tato bears  a  number.  Guests  roll  golf 
balls  or  other  potatoes  to  hit  the  num- 
bered potatoes.  When  one  is  hit,  the 
leader  gives  the  person  a  stunt  bear- 
ing the  same  number  and  he  must 
perform. 

Snake  Tag 

One  person  is  "It."  The  others 
form  a  line  with  hands  on  each  other's 
shoulders.  "It"  must  tag  the  last  per- 
son in  line.  The  line  winds  in  and 
out  to  keep  "It"  from  being  able  to 
tag  the  last  person  of  the  snake's  tail. 
When  the  last  person  is  tagged,  he 
becomes  "It"  or  if  anyone  breaks  the 
line,  that  player  becomes  "It." — 
Taken  from   Cokesbury   Game   Book. 


Rest  is  not  quitting 

The  busy  career, 
Rest  is  the  fitting 

Of  self  to  one's  sphere. 

— John  Sullivan  D wight. 


The  welfare  of  the  families  of  our 
men  in  uniform,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren, their  aged  parents,  must  be 
guarded  to  see  they  do  not  suffer  want 
in  these  trying  times. 

The  refugees  and  waifs  of  war  need 
help — help  such  as  only  the  Red  Cross 
is  prepared  to  give  in  a  war-scarred 
world. 

Those  essential  and  humanitarian 
services  which  at  home  have  charac- 
terized the  Red  Cross  through  the 
years  must  be  continued :  disaster  re- 
lief, home  nursing  instruction,  nurses 
aid  training,  the  many  volunteer  serv- 
ices, and  other  activities. 

Though  the  roar  of  guns  may  cease, 
human  needs  remain.  The  Red  Cross 
can  meet  these  only  with  your  con- 
tinued generous  support.  The  Pres- 
ident has  designated  March  as  Red 
Cross  Month,  the  period  in  which  the 
1945  Red  Cross  War  Fund  will  be 
raised.  Red  Cross  activities  are  fi' 
nanced  solely  from  voluntary  contri- 
butions and  gifts.  We  all  must  do 
our  part. 


CARE,  REPAIR,  SHARE 

ALL  FARM  MACHINERY 

R.  J.  McCall 

All  farm  machinery  needs  care  and 
repair,  and  may  have  to  be  shared 
during  the  1945  crop  season.  With 
the  exception  of  tractors,  production 
of  new  machinery  available  for  use 
this  year,  is  running.  20  to  25  per 
cent  behind  last  year's  output.  Spring 
tools  and  implements  requiring  heavy 
castings  are  farthest  behind  in  pro- 
duction schedules. 

The  situation  will  place  even 
greater  emphasis  on  labor-saving  de- 
vices which  can  be  made  now,  so  they 
will  be  ready  for  use  this  spring  and 
summer.  In  view  of  the  existing  sit- 
uation, the  wise  farmer  will  check 
over  and  repair  every  old  machine  he 
can  possibly  keep  in  operation. 

Supplies  of  parts  for  replacement 
have  provided  a  fairly  good  stock,  and 
production  of  these  pieces  has  been 
moving  at  a  high  rate  this  year. 


Pennsylvania  Farm  Notes 


ties,  such  as  Vicland,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  getting  better  stands  of 
legumes  with  minimum  amounts  of 
seed.  Many  farmers  regularly  secure 
excellent  stands  of  clover  and  alfalfa 
with  lighter  seedings  than  those  sug- 
gested above. 


LIMIT  ON  SALES  URGED 

IN  SEED  DISTRIBUTION 

J.  B.  R.  Dickey 

Because  of  shortage  of  alfalfa  and 
clover  seed,  a  "maximum  seeding" 
schedule  for  guidance  of  seedsmen 
and  storekeepers  to  aid  the  most  farm- 
ers under  a  kind  of  voluntary  ''ra- 
tioning" plan  is  suggested. 

The  supply  of  alfalfa  seed  suitable 
for  use  in  this  area  will  be  much  short 
of  the  demand;  likewise  alsike  and 
Ladino  seed;  and  there  is  no  red 
clover  seed  to  spare. 

In  order  to  spread  the  available 
supply  of  seed  of  adapted  alfalfa  and 
other  clovers  over  as  many  areas  to 
be  seeded  as  possible,  the  following 
maximum  seeding  rates  are  suggested 
with  the  idea  that  in  the  present 
emergency  seedsmen  and  storekeepers 
who  have  personal  contact  with  farm- 
ers might  limit  their  sales  to  the  fol- 
lowing amounts  per  acre : 

Seedings  of  a  single  legume,  with 
or  without  timothy  or  other  grass, 
when  sown  with  spring  grain — alfalfa, 
12  pounds;  red  clover,  10  pounds; 
alsike,  6  pounds;   Ladino,  2  pounds. 

Sown  on  winter  grain — alfalfa,  10 
pounds;  red  clover,  8  pounds;  alsike, 

5  pounds;  Ladino,  2  pounds. 

Mixed  legume  seedings  should  to- 
tal not  more  than  the  number  of 
pounds  suggested  for  alfalfa  with 
spring  grain  or  on  winter  grain,  as 
only  8  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  4  pounds 
of  red  clover.  On  winter  grain  this 
would  be  6  pounds  of  alfalfa  and  4 
pounds  of  red  clover. 

Another  mixture  might  be — alfalfa, 

6  pounds;  red  clover,  4  pounds;  al- 
sike, 2  pounds  (or  Ladino,  1  pound)  ; 
^ith  spring  grain.  Where  Ladino 
clover  is  sown  with  other  clovers  the 
amount  of  Ladino  should  be  restricted 
to  1  pound  per  acre. 

With  summer  seedings  of  alfalfa 
Without  a  companion  (nurse)  crop  of 
^rain,  not  over  16  pounds  of  adapted 
alfalfa  should  be  sown  per  acre.  In 
niost  cases  it  will  be  desirable  to  add 
to  such  seedings  4  pounds  of  timothy 
or  orchard  grass  or  perhaps  8  pounds 
of  smooth  brome. 

The  amounts  suggested  on  winter 
^ain  are  about  20  per  cent  less  than 
^ith  spring  grain.  While  there  may 
"^."0  experimental  basis  for  making 
Jhis  difference,  farmers  as  a  rule  prac- 
"ce  heavier  seedings  with  spring 
^ain,  the  reason  probably  being  that 
spring-prepared  land  is  too  loose  for 
^^m  germination  and  survival,  and 
'^"ch  seed  is  covered  too  deeply. 

Better  seedbed  preparation  for 
spring  grain,  sowing  the  seed  where 
possible  behind  rather  than  in  front 
01  the  drill,  light  seeding  of  oats  and 
"^e  use  of  early,  short-strawed  varie- 


APIARISTS  SHOULD 

NOT  DISTURB  BEES 

John  Amos 

Even  though  severe  winter  condi- 
tions have  prevailed  for  the  past  6  to 
8  weeks,  beekeepers  are  urged  not  to 
disturb  their  bees  at  this  time.  Un- 
necessary disturbance  will  increase' 
the  quantity  of  food  consumed. 

All  hives  should  have  been  provided 
with  sufficient  winter  food  last  fall. 
At  the  same  time,  the  hives  should 
have  been  provided  with  an  upper  en- 
trance, so  that  deep  snow  or  ice  on 
the  lower  entrance  should  make  little 
difference  at  this  time.  Feeding  of 
sugar  syrup  should  be  delayed  until 
spring,  because  feeding  now  would 
likely  result  in  brood  rearing  that  will 
consume  the  pollen  stores.  This 
would  leave  the  colony  in  a  weakened 
condition  because  of  lack  of  proteins 
found  in  the  pollen. 

Since  temperatures  are  not  high 
enough  for  the  bees  to  ffy,  they  have 
been  unable  to  excrete  waste  matter, 
and  the  amount  of  this  material 
stored  in  the  bees'  bodies  may  result 
in  the  death  of  more  bees. 

Ice  over  the  entrance  should  be  re- 
moved if  located  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hive.  Where  a  top  entrance  is  pres- 
ent, ice  may  be  left  on  the  lower  en- 
trance. Snow  on  top  of  the  hives 
will  not  matter,  if  one  entrance  is 
kept  open.  Let  the  bees  alone,  dis- 
turbing them  at  this  season  will  do 
more  harm  than  good. 


ADJUST  PRUNING  PROGRAM 
TO  LABOR  SITUATION 

J.  LuPTON  Mecartney 

Unfavorable  weather  and  the  labor 
shortage  have  combined  to  retard  nor- 
mal pruning  work  in  orchards.  Be- 
cause the  usual  amount  of  work  can- 
not be  completed  before  the  spring 
growth  starts,  adjust  the  program  to 
get  the  greatest  returns. 

Certain  trees  may  go  without  prun- 
ing this  year  with  little  or  no  harm- 
ful results.  This  includes  apple 
trees  which  were  well  pruned  last 
year,  where  only  vigorous  water 
sprouts  need  removal.  Trees  which 
bear  in  alternate  years,  like  York, 
Baldwin,  and  Wealthy,  pruning  is 
most  necessary  only  in  the  winter  pre- 
ceding the  heavy  crop  year. 

Young  apple  trees  are  frequently 
pruned  too  much  anyhow.  A  tree 
with  good  training  during  its  first  2-3 
years  in  the  orchard  may  frequently 
go  without  further  training  for  3  or 
4  years.  But  trees  2  to  6  years  of  age 
with  poor  framework  should  be  cor- 
rected, if  possible.  Young,  bearing 
apple  trees  9  to  14  years  of  age  often 
are  pruned  more  than  is  desirable.  A 
tree  of  this  age  may  be  left  thicker 
than  a  mature  tree  and  still  bear  a 
crop  of  good,  marketable  fruit.  If 
time  and  help  is  short,  many  of  these 
trees  may  go  unpruned  this  year. 

But  those  trees  needing  pruning, 
need  it  badly,  and  many  growers  will 
not  have  time  to  give  these  trees  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Large  apple 
trees  may  need  2  or  3  hours  of  labor 
per  tree,  but  perhaps  only  half  that 
much   time   can   be  spent,   if  all   the 


trees  are  to  be  pruned.  This  is  better 
than  putting  all  the  time  on  only  half 
the  trees. 

Pruning  operations  can  be  stream- 
lined. Bottom  limbs  that  fail  to 
carry  fruit  clear  of  the  ground,  or 
produce  poor  quality,  can  be  cut  eas- 
ily. Some  trees,  so  high  they  make 
thinning  and  harvesting  ditficult,  ex- 
pensive and  dangerous,  can  be  headed 
back  with  a  few,  well-placed  cuts  that 
reduce  their  height  without  exposing 
the  center  to  sunscald. 

Large,  broken  branches  should  be 
removed  in  all  cases.  A  few  well- 
placed  and  large  cuts  will  thin  out 
the  rest  of  the  tree,  keeping  in  mind 
that  the  more  drooping  branches  bear 
the  least  and  poorest  fruit. 

With  peaches  pruning  is  almost  a 
necessity  each  year.  But  here,  too,  a 
hurry-up  job  can  be  done.  Time  can 
be  saved  by  avoiding  trimming  little 
spurs  that  are  nearly  dead  anyhow. 
Do  not  shear  off  ends  of  each  of  last 
year's  shoots,  since  it  is  only  a  waste 
of  valuable  time  and  effort. 


POSSIBLE  NEW  POSTWAR 

FABRICS  FOR  THE  HOME 

May  D.  Kemp 

Fabrics  for  upholstery,  slip  covers, 
and  draperies  are  harder  each  day  to 
find.  If  the  homemaker  cannot  get 
what  she  wants  now,  she  will  be  wise 
to  wait  if  possible  until  later  when 
newer  materials  are  produced  for  ci-« 
vilian   use. 

Among  the  postwar  fabrics  the 
homemaker  can  expect  are  drapery 
and  upholstery  materials  with  water 
repellent  finishes.  A  water  repellent 
finish  is  not  waterproof  but  water 
repellent  materials  do  shed  water  and 


protect  the  person  against  rain  and 
moisture.  Some  water  repellent  fab- 
rics also  are  resistant  to  acids,  oils, 
heat,  and  light.  These  fabrics  will 
be  used  for  shower  curtains,  mattress 
covers,  crib  sheets,  and  so  on,  and  can 
be  washed  with  soap  and  water.  How- 
ever, if  you  need  a  waterproof  fab- 
ric be  sure  you  get  it  instead  of  a 
water  repellent  one. 

Materials  with  a  glazed  finish  that 
will  hold  up  well  with  repeated  wash- 
ings will  be  among  the  newer  fabrics. 
These  materials,  which  are  dust  re- 
sistant and  drape  well,  may  be  used 
for  draperies,  upholstery,  and  bed- 
spreads. 

Washable  fabrics  likely  will  have 
the  shrinkage  reduced  to  a  minimum 
of  1  per  cent.  Some  may  have  starch- 
less  finishes  which  will  reduce  shrink- 
age, increase  resistance  to  snagging 
and  tearing,  and  make  it  easier  to 
remove  water  spots  and  water  soluble 
stains. 

Some  upholstery  fabrics,  wool 
blankets  and  yarns  will  be  moth- 
proofed by  the  manufacturers,  but 
such  fabrics  must  be  kept  clean  for 
moths  will  feed  on  stained  or  soiled 
spots. 

Since  none  of  these  finishes  on  fu- 
ture materials  can  be  determined  just 
by  appearance  of  the  fabrics,  it  will 
be  wise  for  homemakers  to  look  for 
labels  that  give  the  information  she 
needs. 

When  the  name  of  the  plaintiff  was 
called  out  in  court,  much  to  every- 
one's Amazement,  he  stood  up  in  the 
jury  box. 

"What  are  you  doing  there?" 
snapped  the  clerk. 

"I  was  called  to  serve  on  the  jury," 
was  the  meek  reply. 

"But  you  must  have  known  you 
couldn't  sit  on  a  jury  and  try  your 
own  case." 

"I  suppose  not,"  admitted  the  plain- 
tiff ruefully.  "I  did  think  it  was  a 
bit  of  luck." 


Wartime  Champion 


Attention  was  sharply  focused  upon  a  changed  post-war  hog  pro- 
duction by  the  selection  of  this  230  pound  lightweight  Hampshire 
barrow  as  the  Grand  Champion  over  all  breeds  at  the  recent  Chicago 
Market  Fat  Stock  Show,  wartime  version  of  the  International  Live- 
stock Exposition.  Clean-cut  and  firm  fleshed,  carrying  a  high  propor- 
tion of  meat  cuts  in  ham,  loin,  and  bacon,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
lard,  he  exemplifies  the  meat  type  hog  advocated  to  meet  the  post-war 
iproblem  of  excess  lard  production. 

Champions  of  this  top-ranking  show  were  judged  by  R  L  Pem- 
berton  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  field  secretary  of  the  Iowa  Swine  Pro- 
ducers Association  and  executive  secretary  of  the  Wartime  Swine. 
Industry  Council  He  stated  that  a  meat  type  hog  with  a  higher  yield 
29^  n^/^i"'"'  ""k-  ^«<^o"»  which  could  be  readily  finished  at  around 
225  pounds  or  which  could  be  carried  on  to  heavier  weights  when  the 
the^'future  justified,  would  best  meet  the  production  needs  of 

■nH^oJ^K^f 'J^K^^'o  9''*"?T  9*»a"»P'on,  Purdue  Model  9th,  was  bred 
a  huskv  1  itfpr  Z  fn '^•"'  U".'^!,">^y'  LaFayette,  Indiana.  He  came  in 
230  nonni  !t  ?K  V'^^  u*'"^^-  ^^^^^"^^^  <>"  J^^e  4th,  ne  weighed 
7  pounds  at  the  show  when  just  180  days  old.  In  exactly  6  months 
from  birth  to  market,  that  is  making  market  topping  pork  at  thLraU 
of  more  than  1^4  pounds  for  every  day  he  lived  «  ai  ine  raw 
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To  Farm  or  Fight 

WITH  one  branch  of  the  Federal  Government  demanding  increased 
production  of  food  for  1945  and  another  attempting  to  take  expe- 
rienced farm  boys  into  the  army,  the  farmer  hardly  knows  which 
way  to  turn.     Only  with  favorable  weather  and  an  "80  hour  week"  for  the 
farmer  and  his  family  have  the  production  goals  of  the  past  three  years  been 
met. 

Agriculture  should  not  be  a  hiding  place  for  any  one  who  is  not  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  operation  of  the  farm,  but  draft  boards  should  think 
twice  before  they  select  any  young  man  whose  induction  may  decrease  the 
farm  production  or  close  down  its  op^ation  entirely. 


Legislative  Committees 

BECAUSE  of  inclement  weather  and  roads  blocked  with  snow,  many 
Subordinate  Granges  were  unable  to  meet  in  January.  It  is  hoped 
that  by  this  time  all  Granges  have  installed  the  new  officers,  appointed 
the  committees  and  are  ready  for  work.  The  Grange  Legislative  Committee 
has  an  important  duty  to  perform  and  much  can  depend  upon  its  activities. 
It  is  important  that  the  Master  of  the  Grange  should  act  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  as  the  Legislative  letters  are  sent  to  him.  The  Committee  should 
be  authorized  to  act  between  Grange  meetings  as  time  is  often  an  important 
element  in  matters  of  legislation. 

However,  responsibility  for  action  rests  upon  the  individual  Grange 
member  as  well  as  on  those  selected  to  act  on  the  committee.  Bills  affect- 
ing agriculture  should  be  thoroughly  discussed  in  Grange  meetings  and 
members  should  do  their  part  in  writing  to  their  assemblymen  and  voicing 
their  opinion.  Your  representatives  in  the  Assembly  are  anxious  to  know 
your  thought  on  these  matters  and  we  should  keep  them  informed. 


^  • 


The  Legislature  in  Action 

AS  THIS  is  written,  the  Legislature  has  been  in  session  for  four  weeks. 
j['\  Most  of  that  time  has  been  taken  up  in  organization  and  very  little 
legislation  has  been  passed. 
Governor  Martin,  in  his  budget  address,  recommended  the  use  of 
$48,870,000  of  the  State's  surplus  funds  to  retire  the  outstanding  bonds  of 
the  General  State  Authority  and  $61,865*,000  for  postwar  construction  and 
improvements.  Among  the  larger  items  for  postwar  plans  were  eleven  mil- 
lion dollars  for  reforestation  and  stream  reclamation;  twelve  millions  for 
the  Department  of  Health;  six  and  one-half  millions  for  construction  of 
William  Penn  Memorial;  eight  millions  for  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  fifteen  millions  for  construction  and  improvement  of  penal  and 
mental  institutions. 

The  Governor  recommended  an  appropriation  of  two  million  dollars  for 
indemnities  for  diseased  cattle,  an  increase  of  $300,000  over  the  last  bien- 
inum,  and  suggested  an  increase  in  the  amount  allocated  to  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  advance  the  work  of  cattle  testing  and 
other  programs  which  protect  the  public  health  and  promote  agriculture. 

Several  hundred  bills  have  already  been  tossed  in  the  hopper,  many  of 
which  vitally  affect  farm  people.  Letters  are  going  out  from  this  office  to 
the  Granges  througliout  the  State  to  keep  the  membership  informed  on  what 
is  happening  on  Capitol  Hill. 


Problems  of  Youth 

(Guest  Editorial) 

"Thank  God  for  the  sharing. 
The  caring,  the  giving. 
For  the   things  of  Life's  living." 

— Douglas  Malloch. 

THE  above  three  lines  contain  the  key  for  achieving  a  successful  youtli 
program  in   any   organization — whether  it  be   the   church,   grange,  or 

other  community  organization.  The  elements  of  sharing,  caring,  and 
giving  are  among  the  most  important  "things  of  Life's  living"  and  bring 
lasting  satisfactions  when  really  experienced. 

An  analysis  of  a  strong  youth  program  in  any  subordinate  Grange  will 
generally  reveal  that  young  people  themselves  are  giving  their  time,  thought, 
and  talents  to  the  various  activities  and  purposes  of  the  Grange.  It  will 
further  indicate  that  they  are  giving  thus  because  they  are  also  caring  about 
the  objectives  of  the  Order  and  valuing  the  friendly  contacts  with  their 
fellow  members.  They  will  be  caring  because  they  are  also  sharing  in  the 
planning. 

This  truth  applies  to  adults  as  well  as  young  people.  If  we  adults  have 
a  share  in  the  creative  planning  that  must  go  into  the  completion  of  any 
successful  program  or  project — such  as  a  play,  Grange  fair,  recreation  night, 
or  community  project — we  thereby  come  to  care  very  much  about  the  succeBS 
of  the  activity.  When  we  do  care  we  are  willing  to  give  our  time,  thought, 
and  abilities  to  its  accomplishment. 

The  reverse  order  of  sharing,  caring,  and  giving  is  also  valid  and  sig- 
nificant. If  we  are  allowed  the  opportunity  to  give  or  contribute  our  talent 
in  some  way,  and  appreciation  is  shown,  we  will  find  ourselves  caring  more 
about  the  organization  of  which  we  are  a  part.  And  if  we  care,  we  will  be 
willing  to  share  in  the  hard  work  that  must  go  into  successful  planning. 

Many  situations  have  been  found  in  which  adults  have  spent  much  care- 
ful time  and  thought  in  planning  good  programs  for  youth — only  to  meet 
with  a  disappointing  response  or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  young  people. 
Frequently  when  such  situations  are  examined,  it  is  found  that  youth  have 
had  very  little  part  in  the  actual  planning.  Sometimes  adults  hesitate  to 
give  much  responsibility  to  youth  because  of  the  relative  inexperience.  They 
naturally  want  to  spare  youth  possible  mistakes  and  are  inclined  to  think 
that  young  people  will  make  mistakes  they  could  avoid  if  they  would  only 
listen  to  the  advice  of  adults  and  follow  it.  Actually,  the  adult  leader  who 
does  not  give  young  people  much  responsibility  frequently  is  a  i)er8on  who 
gets  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction  himself  in  the  planning  and  administration 
of  programs.  He  will  be  a  better  leader  when  he  learns  to  share  that  satis- 
faction by  giving  his  young  people  a  chance  to  experience  it — even  if  mis- 
takes are  made.  A  mistake  is  often  turned  to  good  account  through  the 
learning  that  thus  results  for  the  individual  who  makes  one. 

The  most  successful  adult  counselor  or  leader  of  youth  is  the  one  who 
lias  the  patience,  the  understanding,  and  the  wisdom  to  let  young  people 
share  in  planning  their  own  programs,  experience  the  satisfaction  of  work- 
ing out  their  plans,  and  even  make  mistakes!  Such  a  leader  will  give  coun- 
sel chiefly  when  it  is  sought  and  really  desired  by  his  youth  group.  This 
foresighted  policy  of  leadership,  although  it  may  seem  to  be  a  slower  process, 
will  open  more  channels  for  youth  to  experience  the  "things  of  Life's  living" 
—the  sharing,  the  caring,  the  giving." 


GOLDEN  SHEAF  MEMBERS 
AT  WEST  BRANCH  GRANGE 

At  a  meeting  of  the  West  Branch 
Grange  No.  136,  held  on  November 
29th,  two  members  of  that  Grange 
were  presented  Golden  Sheaf  certif- 
icates and  four  were  presented  Sil- 
ver Star  certificates.  The  State  Dep- 
uty, Mr.  Bowman  Waltz,  and  Mrs. 
Waltz  were  present.  The  honored 
guests  were  seated  at  a  large  table  on 
the  stage.  Past  Masters  and  their 
wives  were  seated  at  smaller  tables 
through  the  hall.  Decorations  were 
of  gold  and  silver.  The  present  Mas- 
ter, Mr.  Elwood  Becker,  was  master 
.){  ceremonies  and  took  charge  of  the 
program  which  was  arranged  by  the 
Lecturer,  Mrs.  C.  A.  English.  The 
program  consisted  of  songs,  readings 
and  a  History  of  the  Grange. 

West  Branch  Grange  No.  136  was 
organized  on  February  28,  1874,  by 
State  Deputy  Luke  Eger  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Montoursville,  Lycoming 
County.  Twenty-one  persons  were 
present  at  the  first  meeting.  Rooms 
wore  rented  by  the  Grange  for  the 
purpose  of  holding  meetings,  until 
1808.   when  the  present   Grange  Hall 


was  erected  in  Fairfield  Township.  In 
1933  a  kitchen  and  stage  were  added 
to  the  hall.  Regular  meetings  are 
held  on  the  first  and  third  Wednes- 
day nights  of  each  month. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  two 
Golden  Sheaf  certificate  members- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Abe  Harris.  Mrs.  J-/. 
Lutz  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Drick 
have  held  the  Silver  Star  certificate 
for  some  time,  and  Mrs.  J.  T.  Little. 
Mrs.  Frank  Anderson  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lyman  Hicks  received  the  Sil- 
ver Star  certificate  at  this  meeting- 
Two  boys,  members  of  the  Gran^. 
are  at  the  present  time  serving  over- 
seas with  the  army,  three  are  still  m 
the  States  and  one  girl  i.s  a  Cadet 
Nurse  at  Temple  University. 


Teacher — Bobbie,  your  compositiofl 
is  the  worst  in  the  class.  I'm  goipK 
to  send  your  father  a  note  telling  him 
about  it. 

Bobbie — You'll  just  make  him  sore. 
He  wrote  it. 


Never  give  a  man  up  until  he  ha' 
failed  at  something  he  likes. — Leu,"^ 
E.  Lowes. 
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Heard  at  Farm  Show  Meetings 


Brucellosis  or  Bang  disease  remains 
one  of  the  major  hazards  to  the  cattle 
industry. 

The  basic  knowledge  of  Bang  dis- 
ease in  cattle,  though  still  incomplete, 
is  sufficient  foundation  on  which  to 
build  effective  measures  for  its  con- 
trol. To  be  successful,  we  must  make 
full  use  of  all  proved  methods  of  con- 
trol. All  contribute  to  a  common  end. 
I^ot  one  single  measure  has  thus  far 
proved  supreme. 

Calfhood  vaccination  has  been  gen- 
erally accepted  and  is  recognized  as 
one  of  the  important  preventive  meas- 
ures against  Bang  disease  in  cattle, 
and  was  made  a  part  of  the  control 
program  in  this  Commonwealth 
March  1,  1941. 

Calfhood  vaccination,  accompanied 
by  a  program  providing  for  periodical 
blood  tests,  elimination  of  reactors, 
herd  management  and  sanitation,  has 
been  responsible  for  the  greatest 
amount  of  progress  in  Bang  disease 
control  during  the  past  year ;  and,  if 
properly  directed,  it  will,  no  doubt, 
continue  to  contribute  to  progress. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  the  livestock 
industry  should  be  the  elimination  of 
Bang  disease  or  Brucellosis  from  the 
animal  population. 

C.  P.  Bishop. 


Demands  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities will  exceed  the  supply  in  many 
cases,  Dr.  Kenneth  Hood,  extension 
agricultural  economist  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  College,  told  Pennsylva- 
nia's swine  breeders. 

Meat  supplies  will  be  nearly  ten  per 
cent  less  than  last  year,  Dr.  Hood  as- 
serted, admitting  that  there  will  be 
more  beef  but  less  poultry,  less  lamb 
and  mutton,  and  fewer  hogs. 

The  swine  breeders  were  told  that 
profits  in  the  swine  business  are  sub- 
ject to  violent  fluctuations,  as  Dr. 
Hood  provided  them  with  a  terse  out- 
look for  their  field  in  1945.  He  stated 
that  feed  supplies  are  fairly  plentiful 
and  should  be  more  favorably  priced 
in  relation  to  hog  prices  than  1944. 

He  urged  moderate  expansion  of 
hog  numbers,  but  cautioned  that  there 
is  a  strong  possibility  for  reduced  de- 
mand for  pork  products  after  the  war. 

''We  can  reasonably  expect  some  ex- 
port demand  for  pork  and  lard  after 
the  war  is  over,"  he  said.  "Hog  num- 
bers in  Europe  are  estimated  to  be 
down  30  to  35  per  cent  from  prewar 
figures.  We  may  have  some  demand 
for  replacement  of  breeding  stock." 


The  Christmas  tree  industry  in  this 
state  placed  more  than  a  million  trees 
on  the  market  the  past  season  and 
should  grade  and  standardize  the  su- 
perior quality  of  Pennsylvania  trees, 
Ira  L.  Yoder,  Snyder  county  agricul- 
tural agent,  told  members  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Christmas  Tree  Grow- 
ers' Association. 


GRANGE  DIGESTS 

We  have  received  a  great 
iTiany  orders  for  digests,  but  we 
regret  that  we  are  unable  to  fill 
them  at  the  present  time.  The 
National  Secretary  advises  that 
the  company  which  prints  the 
digest  has  lost  much  of  its 
skilled  help  to  the  more  essen- 
tial industries,  and  it  may  be 
many  weeks  before  the  orders 
can  be  filled.  When  digests  are 
again  available,  we  will  so  ad- 
vise through  these  columns. 

.  Secretary. 


Pointing  out  that  an  increasing 
number  of  farmers  are  raising  Christ- 
mas trees,  both  as  a  cash  crop  and  also 
as  a  means  of  erosion  control  and  soil 
rebuilding,  Yoder  urged  the  growers 
to  set  up  a  standard  "whereby  Penn- 
sylvania Christmas  trees  can  be  rec- 
ognized by  their  reputation  as  trees 
of  superior  quality." 

He  also  suggested  development  of 
an  inspecting  or  grading  service, 
through  the  association,  to  assure 
maintenance  of  quality  standards  by 
the  growers. 


The  importance  of  safety  in  the 
farm  home,  as  in  the  city  dwelling,  is 
confirmed  by  the  7,500  accidental 
deaths  in  the  farm  homes  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  1943. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  neces- 
sity for  safe  practices  on  the  farm 
itself.  During  1943  a  total  of  4,500 
farm  workers  were  killed  through  ac- 
cidents while  doing  their  normal 
work.  Nearly  half  of  these  deaths 
were  caused  through  handling  live- 
stock and  machinery. 

I  appeal  to  the  patriotic  motives  of 
our  good  farm  folk  to  be  careful  for 
the  sake  of  their  Nation  at  war,  when 
increasing  quantities  of  food  are  need- 
ed by  the  armed  forces  and  civilians 
alike. 

America  cannot  spare  any  of  her 
valuable  farm  population  at  this  time 
through  the  curse  of  accidents  be- 
cause accidents  do  not  just  happen — 
they  are  caused. 

Let  us  all  make  war  on  the  enemy 
at  home — danger  spots — and  remove 
them  as  effectively  as  our  gallant 
fighting  forces  are  removing  our  mili- 
tary enemies  abroad. 

Harry  C.  Woods. 


Disease,  parasites,  and  insects  cost 
the  American  farmers  close  to  a  half- 
billion  dollars  last  year  in  livestock 
losses.  This  is  an  average  loss  of  1 
cow,  1  hog,  1  sheep,  and  12  chickens 
on  every  single  farm  in  the  United 
States. 

In  this  day  of  increased  production 
often  times  we  overcrowd  normal  con- 
ditions, thus  increasing  the  danger  of 
loss.  Actually,  we  could  raise  our 
production  about  10  per  cent  by  daily 
checking  of  animal  diseases.  The 
problem  is  one  of  prompt  diagnosis. 

There  are  far  too  many  farmers 
who  still  do  not  vaccinate  for  any- 
thing. Charles  T.  Edgerton. 


Higher  quality  vegetables  to  feed 
Americans  in  1945  can  be  produced 
with  less  labor  and  machinery  if  grow- 
ers will  use  a  disease-prevention  pro- 
gram, Dr.  L.  O.  Weaver,  extension 
plant  pathologist  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  told  the  Pennsylvania 
Vegetable  Growers'  Association. 

He  listed  five  steps  in  the  recom- 
mended program:  use  of  disease-re- 
sistant varieties,  use  of  disease-free 
seed,  treating  of  seed  before  planting 
or  buying  of  treated  seed,  use  of  dis- 
ease-free plants,  and  rotation  of  crops. 

Dr.  Weaver  said  disease-resistant 
varieties  are  available  in  cabbage,  cel- 
ery, spinach,  sweet  corn,  and  toma- 
toes, but  in  each  vegetable  only 
against  one  disease. 

Disease-free  seed  can  be  obtained 
for  snap  beans,  peas,  lima  beans,  and 
corn,  he  reported. 

Cost  of  a  colony  of  bees  in  this 
State  ranges  from  $20  to  $25,  John 
M.  Amos,  extension  agriculturist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  told 
the  State  Beekeepers'  Association. 

Even  beekeeping  has  felt  the  result 
(Concluded  on   page   16.) 


. . .  and  here's 
your  laundry  room.  Mother  I 
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wanted,  to  boot!" 


'*This  time  we  won't  have  to  put  it  off 
on  account  of  needing  a  new  tractor. 
Come  peace,  it's  as  good  as  built — ani 
all  the  other  improvements  we've 


What  a  wonderful  opportunity  you  have  today,  with  income 
and  surplus  so  high,  to  assure  future  comforts  and  conven- 
ience! 

And  what  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  that  your  money 
in  War  Bonds  buys  ttvice — gives  you  double  your  money's- 
worth!  Today,  weapons  of  victory;  tomorrow,  foundations 
of  security. 

You  can  pretty  well  measure  America's  future  welfare  by 
the  amount  of  our  savings  in  War  Bonds.  We  will  be  pros- 
perous to  the  degree  that  we  have  national  purchasing  power 
after  the  war.  Meanwhile,  every  dollar  you  invest  in  War 
Bonds  hastens  the  war's  end,  saves  American  lives.  Dollars 
in  the  bank  or  in  the  mattress  don't  do  that. 

Every  extra  day  of  war  means  more  than  500  American 
homes  bereft  of  their  sons.  They  are  giving  lives;  will  you 
lend  doWdiis}  It  is  just  as  essential  as  fighting.  Yet  it  gives  you 
the  world's  best  investment,  besides.  With  so  many  millions 
of  Americans  putting  their  savings  in  War  Bonds,  we  are 
building  the  greatest  reserve  of  security  in  all  economic  his- 
tory—the surest  defense  against  war  inflation  and  postwar 
depression. 

Help  Uncle  Sam  with  your  surplus  dollars!  That's  the 
easy  part  of  the  war  effort.  Buy  more  and  bigger  War  Bonds, 
to  buy  more  and  bigger  weapons  of  victory.  It's  a  privilege 
you  are  lucky  to  have. 


This  is  an  official  U.  S.  Treasury  advertisement — prepared  under  auspices 
Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


MY  TASK 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

Let  me  but  do  my  work  from  day  to 

day 
In   field   or   forest,   at   the   desk   or 

loom 
In  roaring  market  place  or  tranquil 

room ; 
Let  me  but  find  it  in  my  heart  to 

say, 
When    vagrant    wishes    beckon    me 

astray, 
"This  is  MY  work;  my  blessing,  not 

my  doom; 
Of  all  who  live  I  am  the  only  one 

by  whom 
This  work  can  best  be  done  in  the 

right  way." 

Then  shall  I  see  it  not  too  great, 
nor  small. 

To  suit  my  spirit  and  prove  my  pow- 
ers; 

Then  shall  I  cheerful  greet  the  labor- 
ing hours. 

And  cheerful,  turn  when  the  long 
shadows  fall 

At  eventide,  to  play  and  love  and 
rest 

Because  I  know  for  ME  MY  work  is 
BEST. 


gram,  "Grange  Day"  as  outlined  and 
suggested  by  the  National  Grange. 
The  time  suggested  is  February  or 
March.  To  make  a  success  of  "Grange 
Day"  we  want  to  give  whole-hearted 
support  to  the  cause.  To  just  "cheer- 
fully endorse"  will  not  accomplish  its 
aims.  Would  it  be  impossible  to  set 
as  our  goal  for  this  feature,  "a  new 
member  for  each  woman  Grange  mem- 
ber"? If  this  is  fantastic,  modify  it 
somewhat.  However  the  loftier  our 
aims,  the  loftier  our  accomplishments. 
Perhaps  some  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee would  take  as  a  project,  the 
organization  of  a  Juvenile  or  Sub- 
ordinate Grange  for  "Grange  Day 
Achievement."  There  are  so  many, 
many,  ways  to  really  make  this  a 
"Banner  Day." 

We  have  accomplished  much  in  the 
past,  but  we  cannot  rest  on  past 
achievements,  we  have  a  challenge 
ahead  in  1945.  Let  it  be  said  when 
the  end  of  the  year  comes,  the  wom- 
en, as  always,  never  shirked  their 
responsibilities. 

Fraternally, 
Ora  L.  Dykes, 
Chairman,  National  Grange, 
Home  Economics  Committee. 


Fourth  State  Winner,  money  to  go 
to  individual,  $6.00. 

Fifth  State  Winner,  money  to  go 
to  individual,  $4.00. 


A  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 

NATIONAL  CHAIRMAN 

Worthy  Home  Economics  Workers: 

Our  homes  are  no  sounder  than  the 
community,  state  and  nation  in  which 
they  are  located.  The  time  was  long, 
long  ago  when  we  felt  that  all  that 
mattered  was  our  immediate  hearth- 
stone. 

The  scope  of  Home  Economics  serv- 
ice has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
and  we  are  being  asked  to  plan  activi- 
ties that  have  Ito  do  with  health, 
juvenile  delinquency,  recreation,  med- 
ical care  and  many  other  things  of 
importance  to  home  and  community. 

Service.  The  year  of  '45  will  un- 
doubtedly offer  greater  opportunity 
for  service  than  any  previous  year. 
Red  Cross  work  will  again  hold  the 
spotlight.  There  will  be  greater  need 
for  classes  in  home  nursing,  in  first 
aid  than  ever  before.  The  war  is 
reaching  its  most  critical  stage,  hence 
we  must  put  forth  greater  effort  to 
keep  up  morale  at  home. 

Program  of  Action.  Early  in  Janu- 
ary, Home  Economics  Committees 
from  coast  to  coast  will  meet  in  con- 
ference with  other  officers  in  the 
Grange,  to  plan  the  most  active  pro- 
gram possible  and  adopt  measures  for 
carrying  the  program  and  projects  to 
completion.  Too  frequently  programs 
and  goals  are  mapped  out  with  good 
intentions,  and  in  the  hustle  and  bus- 
tle of  the  times  are  forgotten  and  laid 
aside  to  become  mere  waste-basket 
fillers.  Some  features  for  1945  Home 
Economics,  which  should  not  be  over- 
looked are  Red  Cross  Work,  Recrea- 
tion for  Youth,  Health  Programs, 
Victory  Gardens,  Ample  Food  Supply 
and  Preservation,  Friendliness  and 
Hospitality  Practiced,  Reading,  To 
Keep  Informed  on  the  Interests  of 
Rural  Life,  and  Building  Grange  In- 
terest. 

Orange  Day.  The  National  Home 
Economics  Committee  heartily  en- 
dorses and  supports  as  part  of  its  pro- 


NATIONAL  GRANGE  HOME 
ECONOMICS  CONTEST 

PROGRAM  FOR  1945 

Garment  to  he  made:  House  Dress. 
Maternal:   Any   washable   material, 
buttons,  trimming,  fasteners,  etc. 

Score  Card 

1.  Practicability   35  Points 

2.  Workmanship 25  Points 

3.  Originality    15  Points 

4.  Beauty     or    attractive- 

ness       15  Points 

5.  Service   value    in    rela- 

tion to  cost 10  Points 

Total     100  Points 

Management  of  Contest 

All  entries  in  Subordinate  Granges 
are  to  be  judged  on  or  before  June  1, 
1945,  and  the  winners  sent  to  Po- 
mona Grange. 

All  entries  to  Pomona  Granges 
from  Subordinate  winners,  to  be 
judged  on  or  before  July  1,  1945,  and 
sent  to  the  State  Grange  Home  Eco- 
nomics  Committee   Chairman. 

All  entries  in  State  Grange  from 
Pomona  winners  to  be  judged  on  or 
before  September  1,  1945. 

The  final  State  winner  to  be  sent  to 
the  National  Home  Economics  Com- 
mittee Chairman,  Ora  L.  Dykes,  at 
the  Headquarters  Hotel  where  the 
National  Grange  Annual  Convention 
is  to  be  held.  (You  will  be  notified 
later). 

Contestant  shall  submit  itemized 
cost  of  dress.  The  work  must  be  done 
by  contestant,  who  is  a  Grange  n;em- 
ber  in  good  standing. 

Prizes    to   Be   Awarded   to 
National  Winners 

First  State  Winner,  money  to  go  to 
individual,  $25.00.^ 

Second  State  Winner,  money  to  go 
to  individual,  $15.00. 

Third  State  Winner,  money  to  go 
to  individual,  $10.00. 


DOCTOR  TO  THE  HOUSE? 

Whether  to  call  a  doctor  or  to  use 
home  remedies  is  a  question  that  oc- 
casionally arises  in  almost  every 
household.  Today  when  doctors  are 
fewer  and  busier  than  in  normal 
times,  and  when  many  people  are 
working  harder  and  longer  hours,  so 
are  more  likely  to  become  ill,  it  is 
more  important  than  ever  to  know 
whether  or  not  symptoms  are  serious. 

As  a  guide  to  answering  this  ques- 
tion, the  little  "Handbook  of  Health 
for  Farm  Families,"  recently  pub- 
lished by  the  Farm  Security  Admin- 
istration of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  approved  by  the  U. 
S.  Public  Health  Service,  offers  some 
simple  suggestions. 

Small  ailments  generally  requiring 
only  home  remedies :  Colds.  Go  to 
bed  the  first  day  and  keep  warm.  Stay 
in  bed  while  fever  lasts.  Drink 
plenty  of  water  and  fruit  juices.  Eat 
light  food.  Gargle  with  warm  salt 
water.  Stomach  ache.  Do  not  take 
physics.  P]at  very  lightly.  No  fried 
foods.  A  stomach  ache  may  or  may 
not  be  serious.  If  the  pain  lasts  more 
than  4  hours,  see  a  doctor.  Head- 
ache. Lie  down.  Apply  heat,  such  as 
a  hot  water  bottle,  to  the  head.  An 
aspirin  tablet  may  help.  Small  cut. 
Clean  with  soap  and  water.  Apply 
an  antiseptic  like  fresh  iodine  or 
mercurochrome.  Keep  covered  with 
a  clean  bandage. 

More  serious  symptoms  when  a  doc- 
tor should  be  consulted:  Any  of  the 
above  ailments  that  does  not  clear  up 
promptly.  Severe  injuries  to  any  part 
of  the  body,  especially  to  the  head. 
Fever — any  temperature  rise  up  to 
100  degrees  F.  or  more.  (Every  fam- 
ily should  have  a  thermometer  and 
know  how  to  take  temperatures.)  Rash 
or  skin  blemiish  anywhere  on  the 
body.  Steady  pain  lasting  more  than 
a  few  hours  in  head,  ears,  eyes,  back, 
joints,  or  especially  the  abdomen. 
(Don't  use  home  remedies  for  pain.) 
Severe  diarrhea  lasting  more  than  a 
day  or  two. 

Symptoms  coming  on  gradually  and 
indicating  serious  chronic  conditions: 
Loss  of  weight  or  poor  appetite.  Un- 
expected bleeding  from  any  part  of 
body.  Cough  lasting  more  than  a 
week.  Swelling  or  lumps  in  any  part 
of  the  body.  Swollen  feet  or  ankles. 
Shortness  of  breath.  Nervousness. 
Unhealing  sores  anywhere. 


central  part  of  the  country,  4-12-4- 
and  for  the  West,  6-10-4. 

Insecticide  supplies  will  be  about 
as  large  this  year  as  last.  Rotenone, 
one  of  the  most  popular  insecticides 
for  dusting  in  gardens,  is  in  about  the 
same  supply  as  last  year.  Many  gar- 
deners who  waited  to  buy  rotenone 
last  year  until  flea  beetles  and  beau 
beetles  had  actually  arrived,  had  to 
use  cryolite  instead  because  stores  had 
run  out  of  rotenone.  Gardeners  will 
therefore  be  wise  to  buy  the  insecti- 
cide they  need  early. 

A  good  rule  for  Victory  gardeners 
this  year  is:  Buy  supplies  early  but 
buy  no  more  than  you  need. 

EVERYONE  URGED  TO  KEEP 
GOOD  HEALTH  IN  1945 

To  guide  the  family  in  maintain 
ing  good  health  in  1945,  the  follow- 
ing suggestions  which  have  been  ap- 
proved by   the  U.   S.   Public  Health 
Service  are  offered: 

1.  Eat  enough  of  the  right  kind  of 
Food. 

2.  Get  plenty  of  sleep  and  recrea- 
tion. 

3.  Keep  everything  clean. 

4.  Wear  clothes  that  are  suitable 
for  the  weather. 

5.  Drink  water  that  you  know  is 
safe. 

6.  Remove  causes  of  accidents  and 
be  careful. 

7.  Learn  how  to  take  care  of  minor 
sicknesses  and  hurts. 

8.  Visit  the  doctor  and  dentist  for 
a  check-up  at  least  once  a  year. 

9.  Don't  bother  the  doctor  with  un- 
necessary calls,  but  see  him  at  the 
first  sign  of  a  serious  illness. 

10.  IJse  only  the  medicines  ap- 
proved or  prescribed  by  the  doctor. 

11.  Take  care  of  your  teeth. 
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Home-Aids 


Everyone  is  urged  to  burn  the  pack- 
ing material  of  gifts  sent  home  by 
servicemen  overseas.  The  packaging 
filler  may  harbor  insects  and  insect 
eggs  which  might  cause  serious  pest 

plagues  if  not  destroyed. 

• 

Anchoring  Clothes  on  Hangers- 
Wrap  an  old  fruit  jar  ring  around 
each  end  of  a  wooden  dress  hanger. 
Then  clothes  will  not  slip  off. 


VICTORY   GARDEN   SUPPLIES 

On  the  postman's  calendar  the  seed 
catalogs  follow  the  Christmas  mail 
and  arrive  with  the  new  year.  On  the 
gardener's  calendar,  seed  catalog  time 
should  be  the  time  for  planning  the 
garden  and  ordering  seeds  and  other 
necessary  supplies. 

This  year  supplies  of  vegetable 
seeds  promise  to  be  adequate  for  all 
Victory  gardens,  according  to  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Fa- 
vorable weather  last  year  in  areas 
where  seeds  are  grown  commercially 
resulted  in  a  bumper  crop.  However, 
gardeners  are  advised  to  order  their 
seeds  as  early  as  possible.  Shortage 
of  help  may  mean  a  delay  in  orders 
that  arrive  in  a  rush  at  the  eleventh 
hour. 

As  for  fertilizer,  supplies  though 
not  quite  so  large  as  last  year  are  still 
large  enough  to  meet  Victory  garden 
needs.  The  same  grades  used  in  1944 
for  various  parts  of  the  country  will 
be  on  the  market  again  this  year.  For 
the  Atlantic  Seaboard  the  fertilizer 
formula  again  will  be  5-10-5;  for  the 


Nutcracker  for  Caps — To  remove 
caps  which  are  hard  to  unscrew  from 
sirup  bottles,  try  using  a  10c  nut- 
cracker. It  acts  like  a  vise,  and  works 
even  on  glue  bottles. 

Easy  Pin  Feathering — Add  a  heap- 
ing tablespoon  of  baking  soda  to  the 
scalding  water  in  which  you  dip  a 
fowl  for  picking.  It  then  only  takes 
a  little  rubbing  to  have  the  pin  feath- 
ers vanish. 


Here's  an  easy  way  to  have  hand- 
embroidered  pillow  slips  without  do- 
ing the  actual  embroidering:  When 
your  already-embroidered  pillow  slips 
are  worn  beyond  practical  use,  cut  on 
their  ends,  including  the  embroidered 
section  which  is  usually  in  good  con- 
dition. Then,  when  making  feed- 
sack  pillow  slips,  stitch  the  embroid- 
ered sections  to  the  ends  of  the  sacks 
— making  a  decorative  hem  and  at  the 
same  time  covering  any  holes  that 
might  have  been  put  in  the  sacks.    • 

We  Recommend  It 

"No,  ma'am,"  explained  the  colored 
maid  to  the  caller,  "Miss  Genevieve 
ain't  home  dis  aft.  She  gone  to 
class." 

"What  class?" 

"Why.  doan  yo'  know?^  Miss  Gene- 
vieve she's  gettin*  married  and  bfo 
dat  she's  taking  a  cou'se  in  domestic 
sil 


ence. 


>» 


Spring  Fashion  Book 

Spring  is  In  the  air  .  .  .  clothes  on 
your  mind  !  From  our  wonderful  collec- 
tions of  styles  in  the  Spring  Fashion 
Book,  you'll  find  Inspiration  to  sew  for 
everyone  in  the  family.  The  designs, 
illustrated  in  full  color  represent  fashion 
for  all  times  of  the  day  : 

Dresses  and  soft  suits  that  will  lead 
the  Easter  parade  for  their  new  and  flat- 
tering detail  .  .  .  the  youthful  cap 
sleeve ;  the  slenderizing  side  drape  and 
the  brief  bolero. 

Washables  with  a  fairy-like  quality ; 
easy  to  make,  no  work  at  all  to  launder. 

Girl's  frocks  with  a  talent  for  accom- 
modating "growing  girl  proportions"  and 
"grown-up"  taste. 

Jumpers  .  .  .  the  all  important  casual 
fashion. 

Fresh  new  blouse  styles  to  point  up 
your  FUits. 

Toddler  clothes  that  you  can  make 
quickly,,  profitably  .  .  .  even  an  all  pur- 
pose layette  for  that  precious  new  comer. 

Aprons,  pretty  and  gay  enough  to  wear 
out  of  kitchen  bounds. 

Marvelous  suggestions  for  make-overs, 
patriotic  and  practical  both. 

All  these  and  many  fore  to  suit  the 
active,  "tailored  woman"  as  well  as  the 
elegant,  feminine  type. 

This  helpful  guide  Is  only  15c  a  copy, 
limited  in  supply  because  of  paper  short- 
age.   Order  now  ! 

Pennsylvania    Grange    News, 
427  Telegraph  Bldg.,  Harrlsburg,  Pa. 


TEETH  NEED  GOOD  DAILY 
CARE  AND  RIGHT  FOODS 

Lydia  Tarrant 

Good  health  and  good  teeth  gen- 
erally go  together.  Because  some 
dentists  have  gone .  into  the  armed 
services  and  others  are  very  busy,  it 
is  not  always  possible  to  have  teeth 
checked  as  often  as  is  desirable. 

Eating  the  right  foods  and  the 
proper  daily  care  of  teeth  will  help  to 
keep  teeth  in  good  condition.  Milk, 
citrus  fruits,  raw  or  cooked  toma- 
toes, green  and  yellow  vegetables,  and 
raw  fruits  and  vegetables  should  be 
Paten  daily  to  provide  calcium,  phos- 
Pnorus,  and  vitamins  A  and  C.  Chil- 
aren  need  vitamin  D  in  the  form  of 
nsh  liver  oils  or  foods  with  vitamin 
^  added.  Raw,  crisp  or  chewy  foods, 
5uch  as  apples,  carrots,  cabbage,  and 
celery,  help  to  stimulate  the  gums 
3nd  act  as  cleansers  for  the  teeth. 

The  exact  cause  of  tooth  decay  is 
not  known.  Some  authorities  believe 
that  when  large  amounts  of  starches 
and  sugars  are  eaten  tooth  decay  is 
yore  common.  Others  believe  that 
^Pcay  starts  if  teeth  are  not  strong 
and  perfectly  formed. 

Many  dental  authorities  say  to  se- 
^ct  a  tooth  brush  with  two  rows  of 
tuits  which  are  all  the  same  height 
jnd  a  brush  that  is  not  too  large.  Be- 
fore using  a  new  brush,  put  it  in  salt 
JJ'ater  for  several  hours  to  set  the 
wistles  and  take  away  some  of  the 
Jtitfness.  About  once  a  week  cover 
^^e  wet  brush  with  salt  to  help  kill 
?erms  and  keep  the  bristles  in  good 
J'ondition.  Wash  off  the  salt  before 
Psing  the  brush.  Place  tooth  brushes 
"  a  rack  so  that  one  brush  does  not 
^^uch  another  and  put  them  in  the 
^^'"lipht  if  possible. 

Correct  brushing  of  the  teeth  is  im- 


portant. Authorities  say  to  brush  the 
teeth  the  way  they  grow — down  on 
the  upper  teeth  and  up  on  the  lower 
teeth. 


PLANS  NECESSARY  FOR 

KITCHEN  REMODELING 

F.  Edith  Morton 

Some  of  today's  kitchens  which  re- 
flect the  aging  work  of  grandmother's 
day  are  being  brought  up  to  date. 
Other  kitchens  which  are  not  ar- 
ranged for  the  best  work  may  be  given 
similar  treatment. 

Whether  it  is  simply  a  rearrange- 
ment of  equipment  or  complete  re- 
modeling of  the  kitchen,  first  consid- 
eration is  given  to  achieve  a  room 
that  will  be  time  and  step-saving, 
easy  to  clean,  and  a  room  that  will 
be  a  pleasure  in  which  to  work  and 
live. 

Modern  kitchens  contain  three  cen- 
ters of  operation:  food  storage  and 
preparation  center;  food  cooking  cen- 
ter; and  sink  and  dishwashing  center. 
These  centers  are  grouped  to  form 
the  most  convenient,  practical  work- 
ing arrangement  usually  in  one  sec- 
tion of  the  kitchen.  Two  popular 
shaped  work  units  are  the  L  shape 
and  the  U  shape.  These  allow  other 
sections  of  the  room  to  be  used  for 
a  dining  center. 

A  continuous  work  surface  or  coun- 
ter that  connects  the  stove,  sink,  and 
refrigerator  is  desirable  in  the  up-to- 
date  kitchen.  There  should  be  enough 
working  space  between  the  units  for 
the  work  to  be  done  conveniently. 

For  maximum  convenience,  the  sink 
generally  is  placed  between  the  re- 
frigerator and  the  stove  with  counter 
surface  at  each  end  of  the  sink.  The 
food  preparation  may  be  next  to  the 
refrigerator.  For  the  right-handed 
person  dishwashing  is  done  from 
right  to  left.  This  makes  the  space 
between  the  sink  and  the  range  the 
handiest  for  storing  dishes. 

Foods,  staple  supplies,  and  uten- 
sils are  kept  nearest  the  place  where 
they  are  used  and  within  easy  reach, 

SPONGE  CAKE  EASY  WAY 

TO  USE  EGGS  IN  MEALS 

Dorothy  N.  Triax 

Right  now  while  eggs  are  abundant 
is  the  time  to  use  an  extra  dozen  or 
two  a  week.  Eggs  are  one  of  our  best 
protective  foods  and  require  no  ration 
points  which  is  something  in  their 
favor. 

For  good  health,  everyone  needs  one 
egg  a  day  or  at  least  five  a  week. 
This  is  the  minimum  requirement 
which  nutritionists  recommend  to 
help  maintain  good  health.  Plan  to 
include  eggs  in  your  meals  at  least 
once  a  day  or  oftener  during  the  next 
month.  Check  over  your  favorite  egg 
recipes  and  serve  again  the  dishes  you 
had  to  eliminate  from  your  menus 
when  eggs  were  scarce. 

Sponge  cake  is  one  way  to  use  those 
extra  eggs  and  it  gives  your  family  a 
delicious  cake.  Unfrosted  sponge 
cake  is  good  for  children  and  one  way 
to  help  them  get  their  egg  a  day.  If 
you  are  dissatisfied  with  the  recipe 
you  last  used,  perhaps  you  would  like 
to  try  this  one.  It  is  called  a  "True 
Sponge  Cake."    Here  is  the  recipe: 

1  cup    cake    flour    (measured    after 
sifting  once). 
14  teaspoon  salt. 
Grated  rind  of  1/2  lemon. 
1  cup  sugar. 

1  tablespoon  lemon  juice. 
6  egg  whites. 
6  egg  yolks. 

Sift  the  flour  and  the  salt.  Grate 
the  lemon  rind  and  extract  the  juice. 
Put  the  eggs  in  a  large  bowl;    beat 


with  a  rotary  egg  beater  only  until 
they  will  form  peaks  when  the  beater 
is  withdrawn.  Beat  in  the  sugar 
gradually;  add  the  unbeaten  egg 
yolks  one  at  a  time,  beating  after  each 
addition;  beat  in  the  lemon  juice  and 
rind.  Sift  about  %  cup  of  flour  over 
the  egg  mixture;  cut  and  fold  in 
lightly;  continue  until  all  flour  is  in. 
Pour  the  mixture  into  an  ungreased 
tube  cake  pan.  Bake  in  a  slow  oven, 
325°F.  for  about  one  hour. 


Quick  Greasing — Grease  baking 
sheet  with  a  piece  of  bacon  rind  when 
baking  cookies.  A  small  piece  of  rind 
will  suffice  for  a  large  baking.  Saves 
fat  and  time. 


Tragic 

"I  understand,"  said  a  young  wom- 
an to  another,  "that  at  your  church 
you  are  having  very  small  congrega- 
tions.    Is  that  so?" 

"Yes,"  answered  the  other  girl,  "so 
small  that  every  time  the  rector  says 
'Dearly  Beloved,'  you  feel  as  if  you 
had  received  a  proposal.'  " 


Curtain  Shrinkage  —  Allow  for 
shrinkage  of  washable  draperies  by 
sewing  a  generous  tuck  into  the  wrong 
side  of  the  material  close  to  the  top 
hem  of  the  curtain.  This  may  be 
quickly  pulled  out  if  after  laundering 
the  curtains  need  to  be  lengthened. 


Our  Fashion  and  Paftern  Deparimenf 

All  patterns  15c.  each  in  stamps  or  coin   (coin  preferred). 

3727 


2506 — The  simple  Httle  dress  that  every 
woman  wants.  Unequalled  as  a 
background  for  costume  Jewelry. 
Lovely  In  Itself,  with  Its  smooth 
fit.  Sizes  10  to  44.  Size  36,  3H 
yds.   39-ln. 

3727 — We  call  this  suit  a  classic,  because 
It  Is  so  smartly  tailored  on  lines 
that  nrver  po  out  of  fashion.  It 
knows  no  season  lim.tations.  Sizes 
12  to  40.     Size  16.  2%  yda.  54-ln. 

2575 — Smartly  planned  to  take  you  through 
the  day  looking  neat  and  trim.  Ac- 
cessories and  a  leather  belt  add  In- 
dividuality. Sizes  12  to  48.  Size 
36.  3^   yds.  39-ln.   fabric. 

3846 — Add  color  interest  to  this  princess 
jumper  with  touches  of  bright  ap- 
plique. Sizes  10  to  16.  Size  12, 
jumper:  IH  yds.  54-ln.;  blouse: 
m  yds.  35-ln. 

11215— Applique  Transfer  Pattern  11215 
contains  24   motifs. 


3706 — For  your  own  little  Mary  Ann,  have 
this  attractively  appllqued  dirndl 
frock  In  a  gay,  colorful  cotton. 
Sizes  1,  2.  4.  6.  Size  4,  IH  yds. 
35-ln.  :  H  yd.  contrasting.  Ap- 
plique  included. 

3408 — Magic  separates — the  jumper  and 
blouse  that  perform  wardrobo 
stretching  wonders.  Sizes  12  to  48. 
Size  36,  Jumper:  1^  yds.  64-ln. 
fabric  and  the  blouse  requires  2^ 
yds.  35-in. 

2595 — Double  duty  pinafore.  Wear  it  now 
as  a  cover-all  apron,  and  in  the 
Summer,  you'll  enjoy  wearing  it  for 
gardening  or  suntannlng.  Sizes  10- 
to  40.  Size  16,  3fi  yds.  35-ln. 
fabric. 

3684 — niouse  for  casual   wear.    Sizes  12  to 
48.     Size  36,  2J4   yds.   39-in. 

2516 — Smart  overblouse.  Sizes  14  to  60. 
Size  36,  2  yds.  39-ln. 

3818 — Soft  bow  blouse.  Sizes  12  to  44  Size 
36,  IH  yds.  39-ln. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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OUR  JUVENILE  GRANGES 

MRS.  LUCY  SHUMWAY,  Wyalusing 


'Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time.' 


A  THOUGHT  FOR  1945 


Each  year  that  I  have  been  your 
Juvenile  Superintendent  I  have  tried 
to  give  you  3.t  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  a  thought  or  a  quotation  that 
you  could  use  as  a  sort  of  slogan  for 
the  year.  This  year  I  have  chosen  a 
thought  that  is  especially  for  Matrons. 
I  wish  that  each  one  of  you  would 
copy  this  quotation  and  keep  it  above 
your  desk,  or  in  some  spot  where  you 
see  it  often:  "There  are  many  arts, 
but  the  greatest  art  of  all  is  the  art  of 
knowing  how  to  live.  There  are  many 
joys,  but  the  greatest  joy  of  all  is  the 
joy  of  teaching  children  this  art  of 
living/* 

As  Matron  of  a  Juvenile  Grange 
we  should  each  realize  that  we  have 
a  very  important  and  a  highly  spe- 
cialized job.  The  art  of  living  in  the 
country  is  a  little  different  than  the 
art  of  living  in  urban  centers  and  the 
training  that  will  enable  you  to  teach 
boys  and  girls  how  to  live  in  country 
places  must  be  different  than  the 
usual  teacher-training  program — and 
you  will  have  to  teach  yourself.  So, 
as  your  Juvenile  Superintendent,  I 
am  asking  that  you  do  this  one  thing : 
start  immediately  to  do  some  reading 
that  will  give  you  a  perspective,  a  sort 
of  background  for  your  work. 

The  Christian  Rural  Fellowship, 
150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  has  pub- 
lished seven  books  which  they  call 
^*the  background  books,"  designed  to 
give  one  a  philosophy  of  rural  living. 
These  books  are,  "The  Garden  Lover," 
''The  Harvest,"  "The  Seven  Stars," 
''What  Is  Democracy?"  "Universal 
Service,"  "Wind  and  Weather," 
(verse)  and  "The  Holy  Earth."  If 
you  can  read  only  one  of  these  books 
be  sure  and  read  the  last  named.  This 
book,  written  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago  by  L.  H.  Bailey,  long  time  Dean 
of  Cornell's  School  of  Agriculture, 
has  been  recently  reprinted  by  pop- 
ular request.  It  can  be  purchased  in 
a  paper  binding  for  something  like 
twenty-five  cents.  It  should  be  read 
and  reread  by  every  rural  leader. 

The  following  quotation  from  this 
book  is  in  my  mind  as  I  think  of  our 
Juvenile  Matrons  and  their  job :  "The 
social  fascination  of  the  town  will 
always  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
open  country.  The  movements  are 
more  rapid,  more  picturesque,  have 
more  color  and  vivacity.  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  we  can  overcome  this 
fascination  and  safeguard  the  coun- 
try boy  and  girl  merely  by  introduc- 
ing more  showy  or  active  enterprises 
into  the  open  country.  We  must  de- 
velop a  new  background  for  the  coun- 
try youth,  establish  new  standards, 
and  arouse  a  new  point  of  view.  .  .  . 
We  must  stimulate  his  moral  re- 
sponse, his  appreciation  of  the  worth- 
iness of  the  things  in  which  he  lives, 
and  increase  his  knowledge  of  all  the 
objects  and   affairs  among  which  he 


doing  during  the  past  year.  Their 
Matron,  Mrs.  Anna  Balthaser  says: 
"We  have  a  birthday  party  every 
quarter  for  the  children  that  have 
had  birthdays  during  those  months. 
We  give  them  each  a  gift. 

In  April  we  held  a  bake  sale  to 
raise  money  for  a  war  bond.  After 
the  sale  we  found  that  we  had  raised 
enough  to  buy  a  hundred  dollar  bond. 
In  May  we  had  a  Mother's  Day  pro- 
gram and  invited  all  the  mothers  of 
Juvenile  members.  Gave  a  prize  to 
the  oldest  and  youngest  mothers  pres- 
ent, also  served  refreshments. 

In  June  I  attended  the  Lecturer's 
Conference  at  State  College,  the  Ju- 
veniles paying  most  of  my  expenses. 
In  August  we  had  our  annual  pic- 
nic at  Mayberry's  Park.  Where  the 
children  enjoyed  swimming  and  play- 
ing games. 

On  September  5th  we  visited  Shar- 
tlesville  Juvenile  Grange.  The  mem- 
bers met  at  our  hall  and  we  all  went 
in  one  big  truck.  There  were  33  chil- 
dren. They  enjoyed  the  ride  and  the 
visit. 

In  October  we  put  on  the  Ju- 
venile degree  before  the  Subordinate 
Grange.  Fifty -four  Subordinate  mem- 
bers took  the  honorary  degree.  Also 
had  a  Hallowe'en  party  during  this 
month. 

In  November  we  donated  $5.00  to 
the  community  chest,  and  worked  on 
our  degree. 

In  December  we  put  on  the  degree 
at  Harrisburg. 

We  also  had  a  Christmas  party  and 
made  Christmas  gifts  of  $5.00  to  each 
of  three  different  homes  for  children 
in  our  vicinity. 

Isn't  that  a  fine  year's  work?  A 
well-rounded  program  of  work  and 
play  with .  something  special  planned 
and   carried   out  each  month  of  the 
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about  some  of  the  ancient  planting 
festivals.  You  could  even  bring  the 
seeds  that  you  are  going  to  plant  and 
enact  one  of  the  worship  festivals  of 
a  primitive  African  church:  "The 
Blessing  of  the  Seed"  (be  careful 
to  make  it  a  really  reverent  serv- 
ice). This  is  found  in  an  inexpensive 
little  book,  "Rural  People  at  Wor- 
ship," published  by  Agricultural  Mis- 
sions, Inc.,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 


attacked  by  this  dreadful  disease  last 
summer.  Scattered  cases  now  appear- 
ing lead  medical  men  to  think  that 
the  epidemic  may  be  renewed  as  soon 
as  warm  weather  comes  again.  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  want  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  stamp  out  this  menace. 


year. 

Thank  you,  Bernville  Juveniles. 


NATIONAL  JUVENILE 

PROJECTS  FOR  1945 

A  letter  from  our  National  Super- 
intendent concerning  her  projects  for 
the  year  says:  "Food  must  be  pro- 
duced in  a  volume  never  before 
achieved  by  our  nation.  We  are  ask- 
ing that  all  Juvenile  Grange  members 
from  coast  to  coast  join  hands  in  a 
great  gardening  project.  Even  the 
youngest  member  in  a  Juvenile 
Grange  can  participate.  Every  bushel 
of  vegetables  produced  will  be  a  direct 
contribution  to  the  war  effort.  We 
are  asking  that  each  Juvenile  Grange 
member  in  the  nation  plant  at  least 
six  vegetables  and  keep  a  record  of 
the  project  as  to  kind  of  vegetables 
^rown,  date  of  planting,  total  feet  of 
row  planted  and  total  yield.  Also  a 
record  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  In- 
sist that  your  members  participate. 
Important  information  concerning 
this  project  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date." 

(When  this  information  comes  it 
will  appear  on  this  page.  Be  sure  to 
watch  for  it.)  The  month  of  March 
will  be  the  time  for  you  to  prepare 
for  this  project.  Discussions  about 
the  best  vegetables  to  grow  and  hints 
for  the  culture  will  fill  a  large  part  of 
your  programs  for  the  month.  You 
might  like  to  specialize  in  some  one 
vegetable  that  is  readily  marketable 
in  your  vicinity.  You  may  also  wish 
to  plan  for  a  vegetable  exhibit  in  the 
fall. 

For  one  of  your  April  programs  you 
things  this  lively  Juvenile  has  been '  might  like  to  have  someone  tell  you 


BOOK  HOUSES 

I  always  think  the  cover  of 

A  book  is  like  a  door 
Which  opens  into  someone's  house 

Where  I've  not  been  before. 

A  pirate  or  a  fairy  queen 
May  lift  the  latch  for  me; 

I  always  wonder  when  I  knock 
What  welcome  there  will  be. 

And  when  I  find  a  house  that's  dull 

I  do  not  often  stay. 
But  when  I  find  one  full  of  friends 

I'm  apt  to  spend  the  day. 

I  never  know  what  sort  of  folks 
Will  be  within,  you  see. 

And  that's  why  reading  always  is 
So  int'resting  to  me." 


"It  is  so  good  to  be  alive. 
To  be  alive;    to  hear  and  see 
This  wonderful,  strange  pageantry 
Of  earth,  in  which  each  hour's  ses- 
sion 
Brings  forth  a  new  unknown  proces- 
sion 
Of    joys:     stars,    flowers,    seas   and 

grass 
In  ever  new  guise  before  me  pass." 


\ 


moves 


» 


AMONG  OUR  JUVENILES 

I  think  we  all  appreciated  the  Bern- 
ville Juveniles  who  came  in  from 
Berks  County  over  icy,  snowy  roads 
to  put  on  the  Juvenile  degree  for  us 
during  the  State  Grange  session  at 
Harrisburg.  I  am  sure  you  will  be 
interested    in    knowing   some    of   the 


GRANGE  DAY 

Our  National  Superintendent  also 
urges  that  Juveniles  take  an  active 
part  in  the  Grange  Day  program 
which  is  being  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Grange,  in  which  each  Grange 
member  will  be  engaged  in  some  use- 
ful Grange  task.  This  is  the  time  to 
make  improvements  to  your  Grange 
room  or  grounds,  or  to  work  at  some 
community  project.  There  is  a  Grange 
Day  job  for  everyone  and  that  means 
children  as  well  as  grown  people. 
Matrons  are  to  make  real  prepara- 
tion for  this  day  and  to  send  a  re- 
port of  their  activities  to  their  State 
Superintendent  who  will  summarize 
and  report  them  to  the  National  Su- 
perintendent. 


Mrs.  Caldwell  urges  too  that  we 
take  part  in  the  March-of-Dimes 
sponsored  by  the  National  Infantile 
Paralysis  Foundation.  If  you  have 
not  already  contributed  at  least  a 
dime  for  every  member,  why  not  still 
hold  your  dime  march.  The  money 
is  acceptable  at  any  time.  Many  of 
us   have   personal   friends   who   were 


URGE  WOMEN  TO  KEEP 
ON  CONSERVING  CLOTHING 

Mae  B.  Barton 

Homemakers  are  urged  to  continue 
their  splendid  job  of  conserving  cloth- 
ing, for  it  still  is  important  to  con- 
serve materials. 

It  is  wise  to  check  and  recheck  the 
family  wardrobe.  Many  children  are 
happy  wearing  garments  made  from 
clothing  that  adults  can  no  longer 
wear.  Mothers  are  especially  careful 
to  see  that  colors  are  becoming  to  the 
child  wearing  the  made-over  garment. 

Not  only  are  homemakers  making 
over  clothes  for  their  children,  but 
they  are  making  many  of  their  own 
clothes  wear  longer.  Women  add  8 
new  accessory  or  make  a  slight  change 
in  a  dress  to  give  it  a  little  more  zip 
Often  they  combine  two  old  garments 
and  come  out  with  something  entirelj 
new  and  different. 

What  are  they  doing  with  the 
scraps  left  from  these  made-overs 
Many  women  use  the  odds  and  ends 
of  wool  to  make  warm  mittens  and 
bedroom  slippers  for  the  children  or 
themselves.  Some  women  have  used 
a  commercial  pattern  for  the  mi^ 
tens,  others  have  used  an  old  mitten 
as  a  guide.  They  find  that  making 
the  lining  and  the  outer  mitten  sepa- 
rate shortens  the  drying  period. 
Scraps  of  wool  or  flannel  are  excellent 
for  warm  slippers  and  bed  shoes. 


Papa  glared  sternly  at  his  you^ 
hopeful.  "Another  bite  like  that, 
young  man,"  he  said,  "and  you'll  leave 
the  table." 

Sonny  looked  up.  "Another  bite 
like  that,"  he  agreed,  "and  I'll  be  fin- 
ished." 


WARREN   COUNTY   GRANGER 
RECEIVES  60- YEAR  PIN 

R.  S.  Hartley  who  joined  the  Free- 
hold Grange  No.  320  at  Lottisville, 
Pa.,  February  25,  1882,  was  honored 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Brokenstraw 
Grange  on  July  23,  1944.  At  this 
time  Leo  Johnson,  Past  Master,  War- 
ren County  Pomona,  presented  Broth- 
er Hartley  with  a  60-year  service  pin. 
Brother  Hartley  then  gave  the  history 
of  his  many  years  of  Grange  experi- 
ence. 

Brother  Hartley  and  his  wife  be- 
came members  Feb.  25, 1882.  His  wife 
was  also  an  active  member  until  her 
death  at  the  age  of  84  in  1941.  In 
less  than  a  month  they  became  affili- 
ated with   Warren    County    Pomona 

No.  10. 

In  the  spring  of  1902  Freehold 
Grange  lost  its  hall  and  property  by 
fire.  At  this  time  Brother  Hartley 
and  his  wife  transferred  their  mem- 
bership to  the  Brokenstraw  Grange 
No.  407. 

Brother  Hartley  received  the  Sixth 
Degree  at  Altoona,  December  12, 1896, 
and  received  the  Seventh  Degree  at 
the  State  Grange  session  at  Harris- 
burg in  1897.  His  associates  in 
Brokenstraw  Grange  are  very  proud 
of  him  and  the  readers  of  this  Grange 
paper  will  be  interested  in  the  splen- 
did example  of  devotion  to  the  order 
which  he  has  furnished.  He  has  al- 
ways been  an  active  Grange  member 
holding  many  important  offices  in 
both  his  subordinate  and  Pomona 
Granges.  He  served  as  Master  of  the 
Brokenstraw  Grange  three  years,  as 
Treasurer  seven  years,  and  he  was 
elected  Secretary  at  the  age  of  70 
years  holding  this  office  until  he  re- 
signed at  the  age  of  82  years.  He 
served  as  Treasurer  of  the  Warren 
County  Pomona  Grange  seven  years 
(1885-1895)  and  as  Master  of  the  Po- 
mona Grange  for  two  years  (1918- 
1919). 

Brother  Hartley  has  attended  28 
sessions  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Grange,  three  sessions  of  the  National 
Grange,  and  he  also  attended  three 
sessions  of  the  New  York  State 
Grange  held  at  Jamestown.  The 
Golden  Sheaf  Certificate  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  former  State  Master, 
Brother  W.  F.  Hill,  at  a  Pomona 
meeting  held  at  Pleasant  Grange  No. 
1140,  of  Warren  County,  on  June  8, 
1932. 

Brother  Hartley  is  again  serving 
his  Grange,  being  elected  and  installed 
as  Gate  Keeper  of  Brokenstraw 
Grange  No.  407  for  the  year  of  1945. 

Mr.  Hartley,  one  of  the  oldest  mem- 
bers (Seventh  Degree)  in  this  area, 
has  had  the  privilege  of  meeting 
Oliver  Hudson  Kelley  at  the  first 
Harrisburg  Session  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange  Session. 


GRANGE  INSTALLATION 

OF  NEW  OFFICERS 

A  joint  meeting  of  Economy  and 
Big  Knob  Granges  was  held  at  the 
Big  Knob  Grange  Hall,  Wednesday, 
January  17,  for  installation  of  1945 
officers.  The  ceremony  had  been  sched- 
uled for  January  3,  but  due  to  the 
"eavy  snowfall,  many  roads  were  im- 
passable and  it  was  necessary  to  post- 
pone the  regular  meeting  as  well. 

-^n  of  the  officers  elected  for  1945, 
except  two  from  each  Grange,  were 
present,  as  well  as  a  large  turn-out 
oi  the  membership.  Among  those  in- 
stalled were,  for  Big  Knob:  Master, 
{Jay  Leonberg;  Overseer,  Martin 
J^oehler;  Juvenile  Matron,  Mrs.  Mil- 
^jed  Keck,  and  for  Economy  Grange : 
blaster,  Arthur  Wagner;  Overseer, 
Avery  Musgrave;  Juvenile  Matron, 
^rs.  Rhoda  Amsler.  Installation  was 
made  by  State  Lecturer  Walker  Shan- 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


non,  assisted  by  Mrs.  Shannon  and 
Mrs.  Caler. 

Committees  for  1945  were  appointed 
for  Big  Knob  by  the  newly  installed 
Master  and  announcement  was  made 
of  a  membership  contest,  the  ladies 
being  teamed  against  the  men,  the 
losers  to  provide  a  special  evening  of 
entertainment.  It  is  planned  to  hold 
initiation  during  July,  and  with  the 
contest  closing  June  30,  plenty  of  op- 
portunity is  given  each  team. 

A  very  timely  thought  was  directed 
to  the  absentee  Grangers  by  Brother 
Shannon,  pointing  out  that  we  may 
"only  get  out  of  Grange  what  we  put 
in,"  and  by  not  being  present  at  the 
meetings  we  certainly  are  not  "put- 
ting in." 

A  delicious  lunch  was  served  by  the 
retiring  male  Lunch  Committee. 


CENTRE  COUNTY  POMONA 

AT  CENTRE  HALL 

Centre  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
13  met  Saturday,  January  20,  at  Cen- 
tre Hall  with  Progress  Grange  as  host, 
in  a  two-session  meeting.  The  morn- 
ing session  was  presided  over  by 
Worthy  Pomona  Master,  Harry  Fish- 
er. Grange  opened  by  singing  "Smile, 
Smile,  Smile."  Minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious meeting  were  read  and  aj)- 
proved.  Juvenile  and  Subordinate  re- 
ports were  read.  Various  letters  of 
boys  who  are  serving  their  country 
were  read.  Other  communications 
were  read.  Among  them  being  a  let- 
ter from  Governor  Martin,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Brother  Samuel  Homan,  of  Bailey- 
ville  Grange,  was  installed  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  Eligi- 
bility to  Grange  Fair  Committees  was 
discussed.  Fire  Insurance  By-laws 
were  amended.  Ray  Sharer,  Master 
of  Progress  Grange,  presented  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome.  This  was  responded 
to  by  Harry  Burd,  of  East  Penns- 
valley  Grange.  We  then  recessed  for 
the  noon  hour. 

Part  of  the  afternoon  session  was 
devoted  to  business.  The  Auditors 
gave  their  report  and  members  were 
elected  to  the  Fair  Committee  from 
the  various  Granges.  Pomona  Lec- 
turer, Virginia  Biddle,  had  charge  of 
the  remainder  of  the  session.  Po- 
mona Chaplain,  Maude  Fry,  of  Bailey- 
ville  Grange,  presented  a  Bible  to 
Cecil  Irvin,  Master  of  Washington 
Grange,  as  an  award  for  the  largest 
attendance  at  1944  Neighbor  Nite 
meeting  which  was  sponsored  by  Po- 
mona Grange.  Playlet  by  Halfmoon 
Grange,  "When  Doc  Meets  Doc," 
Next  was  a  panel  discussion  "The 
Communities  Responsibilities  to  Its 
Youth."  This  was  presided  over  by 
Ray  Bright,  of  East  Pennsvalley 
Grange.  The  topics  discussed  were 
Church,  Christian  Endeavor,  Scout- 
ing, Music,  Youth,  School,  Publicity, 
Y.  P.  of  H. 

The  following  resolution  was  also 
acted  upon : 

Whereas,  Centre  County  Pomona 
Grange  feels  that  the  drafting  of 
farm  help  will  handicap  the  produc- 
tion of  food  to  a  great  extent.  There- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  various  draft 
boards  be  very  considerate  in  review- 
ing evidence  of  deferments. 

The  next  Pomona  meeting  will  be 
May  19  with  East  Pennsvalley  Grange 
at  Millheim.  The  first  in  a  series  of 
Neighbor  Nite  meetings  for  1945  will 
be  held  with  Progress  Grange,  Feb- 
ruary 9,  with  Baileyville  Grange  fill- 


ing the  chairs  and  Victor  Grange  pre- 
senting the  program.  The  topic  be- 
ing "St.  Valentine." 

Carrie  Owens. 


POMONA  GRANGE 

AT  STOYSTOWN 

Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  with  Quemahoning  Grange  at 
Stoystown  on  Saturday.  Reports  of 
Subordinate  Granges  and  Grange 
Deputies  were  received  at  the  morn- 
ing session  which  was  presided  over 
by  Pomona  Master  L.  C.  Long,  of 
Listie. 

Greetings  were  extended  to  the 
visitors  by  Harold  Maurer,  Master  of 
Quemahoning  Grange.  The  response 
was  given  by  L.  C.  Long. 

Features  of  the  afternoon  program 
were  a  song  service  conducted  by  A. 
B.  Hoffman;  devotions  by  Rev.  John 
D.  Foerster,  of  Stoystown;  entertain- 
ment by  members  of  Stoystown 
Grange;  reading,  "Co-operation,"  by 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Ogline,  of  Somerset  Grange 
and  busic  by  the  Sipesville  Com- 
munity Chorus. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  B.  F.  Bungard  of 
Somerset,  on  the  subject,  "Co-opera- 
tion Now  and  in  the  Postwar  World." 

Rev.  Bungard  stressed  the  fact  that 
in  co-operation  there  is  strength.  He 
said  there  are  many  stumbling  blocks 
in  our  pathways  but  instead  of  fall- 
ing over  them  we  should  use  them  as 
stepping  stones  uplifting  us  to  greater 
fields  of  achievement.  We  should  all 
stand  ready  to  assist  each  other  and 


our  country  now  and  in  the  postwar 
world. 

The  following  resolutions  were- 
adopted : 

Whereas,  We  the  people  of  this, 
county  and  nation  protest  any  further 
diversion  or  increase  in  the  use  of 
grain  for  the  manufacture  of  alco- 
holic liquor  to  the  detriment  of  the- 
physical  and  moral  health  of  our  na- 
tion.    Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Somerset  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  No.  39  go  on  rec- 
ord protesting  the  use  and  sale  of 
same  to  both  our  civilian  population 
and  our  armod  forces. 

Whereas,  We,  the  members  of 
Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange  No.. 
39  go  on  record  as  opposing  the  re- 
cent action  of  those  in  authority  in 
drafting  farm  labor  into  the  armedl 
forces  since  if  this  practice  is  con- 
tinued it  will  decrease  farm  produc- 
tion to  the  detriment  of  our  nation 
and  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war;    therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  oppose  any  fur- 
ther reduction  of  farm  labor.     Be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  members  of 
Somerset  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
39  go  on  record  as  opposing  any  legis- 
lation being  enacted  during  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  for  peacetime  con- 
siriptlon  or  rompulsury  military 
training. 


No  man  has  come  to  true  great- 
ness who  has  not  felt  in  some  degree 
that  his  life  belongs  to  his  race,  and 
that  what  God  gives  him  he  gives 
him   for   mankind. — Phillips   Brooks, 


I  believe  in  work,  hard  work  and 
long  hours  of  work.  Men  do  not 
break  down  from  overwork,  but  from 
worry  and  dissipation. — Charles  E, 
Hughes. 


Friendship  Grange  Couple  Celebrate  Golden  Wedding 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Fry  celebrated  their  fiftieth  wedding  at  a  family  dinner 
held  at  the  Riverview  Hotel,  Greenville,  Pa.,  on  Tuesday,  December  12th.  Open 
House  in  honor  of  the  event  was  to  have  been  held  at  Friendship  Grange,  Mercer 
County,  Pa.,  after  the  dinner  but  on  account  of  the  blocked  condition  of  the  country 
roads,  this  had  to  be  postponed. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fry  have  both  been  active  in  Grange  affairs  since  early  life.  Mr. 
Fry,  a  Fourth  Degree  member,  has  belonged  to  the  Grange  for  51  years,  while 
Mrs.  Fry,  Seventh  Degree,  has  retained  her  membership  for  53  years.  Both  are 
now  officers  in  Friendship  Grange.  Mr.  Fry  is  a  Past  Master  of  the  Grange  and 
has  held  many  of  its  offices,  for  34  years  handling  the  Grange  Fire  Insurance. 

The  couple  have  been  engaged  in  farming  throughout  their  lifetime  and  are  still 
enjoying  reasonably  good  health.     Mr.  Fry  is  71  and  Mrs.  Fry  69. 
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POMONA  MEETING 

AT  KELLYSBURG 

Indiana  County  Pomona  Grange 
met  with  Home  Grange  at  Kellysburg 
on  December  28th.  The  attendance 
was  decimated  by  icy  roads  and  snow 
■filled  by-roads.  The  meeting  was  in 
charge  of  Pomona  Master  J.  W.  Ful- 
mer.  The  Election  of  officers  for  1945- 
46  resulted  as  follows: 

Master,  James  I.  Henderson,  In- 
diana, Pa.;  Overseer,  Lester  Steele, 
Marion  Center,  Pa.;  Lecturer,  Flora 
F.  Henderson,  Indiana,  Pa.,  R.  1; 
Steward,  Joseph  I.  McElhoes,  Home, 
Pa.;  Assistant  Steward, 'Richard  Phi- 
lippi,  Marion  Center,  Pa.;  Chaplain, 
L.  F.  Robinson,  Indiana,  Pa.;  Treas- 
urer, Samuel  E.  Dible,  Shelocta,  Pa., 
R.  D.  3 ;  Secretary,  Mrs.  C.  W.  Cum- 
mins, Indiana,  Pa.,  R.  D.  1;  Gate 
Keeper,  David  Kinter,  Home,  Pa., 
R.  D.;  Ceres,  Mrs.  Howard  Wentzel, 
Marion  Center,  Pa.;  Pomona,  Alice 
Stewart,  Homer  City,  Pa.,  R.  1 ; 
Flora,  Mrs.  William  G.  Campbell, 
Armagh,  Pa. ;  Lady  Assistant  Steward 
Mildred  Young,  Indiana,  Pa. ;  Execu- 
tive Committee  (3  years),  James  B. 
Heilbrun,  Ernest,  Pa. ;  Finance  Com- 
mittee (3  years),  James  W.  Fulmer, 
Marion  Center,  Pa. 

The  officers  were  duly  intsalled  by 
Past  Pomona  Master  M.  C.  Stewart. 

Pomona  Grange  decided  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  monthly  magazine,  Penn- 
sylvania Grange  News  for  every  high 
school  library  in  Indiana  County.  Dr. 
B.  H.  Dimit,  Master  of  Indiana 
Grange  and  Overseer  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania State  Grange,  read  a  resolution 
passed  at  the  recent  State  Grange 
meeting  opposing  national  peacetime 
conscription  in  the  postwar  period. 

A  ring  was  presented  to  John  W. 
Warner  who  has  served  as  Secretary 
of  Pomona  Grange  for  twenty-six 
years. 

The  next  meeting  of  Pomona  will 
be  held  at  Indiana  the  last  Thursday 
in  March. 

The  principal  address  of  the  after- 
noon was  made  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Hood, 
agricultural  Extension  Economist  of 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College.     Dr. 
Hood  stated  that  the  farmer  had  per- 
formed an  almost  miraculous  accom- 
plishment in  meeting  all  food  goals 
during  the  past  three  years.    With  a 
greatly  reduced  labor  supply  and  dif- 
ficulties in  obtaining  machinery  and 
supplies,    food   production    has    been 
stepped  up  38  per  cent  as  compared 
with  1940.    He  stated  that  food  needs 
remain  great  for  1945.    Food  supplies 
in  Europe  are  not  as  short  as  some 
believe.    Most  of  the  war  damage  has 
been  in  the  cities  and  industrial  sec- 
tions.    Farming  has  been  kept  going 
under  extreme  difficulties.   There  may 
be  too  many  eggs  but  not  too  much 
poultry  meat.  There  will  be  a  scarcity 
of   pork,   lamb    and   beef.     There   is 
room  for  expansion  on  hogs.    There  is 
a    heavy    export    demand    for    pork. 
Sheep  numbers  have  been  reduced,  but 
there  is  a  two  and  one-half  years*  sup- 
ply of  wool   now  in   the  warehouses, 
much  of  which  has  been  stored  in  this 
country  by  Britain.     There  is  a  re- 
quest for  a  larger  potato  acreage  in 
1945.    There  is  a  need  for  more  dairy 
products.     Present  production   is  13 
to  15  per  cent  above  prewar.     One- 
sixth  of  our  dairy  production  in  1944 
went  to  the  army  and  lend-lease.    Dr. 
Hood  believes  that  fewer  heifer  calve» 
should  now  be  raised.    He  advised  the 
raising  of  heifer  calves  only  from  the 
higher  producing  cows. 

He  believes  that  there  will  be  more 
direct  marketing  of  farm  products 
after  the  war.  Labor  costs  and  other 
distribution  costs  will  likely  continue 
high.  The  farmer  will  attempt  to 
market  directly  and  thereby  acquire 
more  of  the  consumer's  dollar.     He 
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Ees(olutions?  of  J&esJpect 

Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


1781  Serves  Food  to  Traveling  Servicemen 

The  Red  Lion  Grange  December  22  served  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Station,  York,  Pa.,  distributed  refreshments  to 
tired  traveling  servicemen.  The  organization  donated  400  sandwiches  and  four  bushels  of  apples  and  supplied  the  Senior 
and  Junior  hostesses  who  served  by  taking  trays  of  food  to  the  trains  stopping  at  this  city  and  providing  a  treat  for  the  armed 
forces  members  waiting  in  the  station.  It  was  announced  that  the  Red  Lion  Grange  is  the  first  county  organization  to 
actively  participate  in  USO  services. 

Caldwell  Taylor,  Specialist  (A)  First  Class,  whose  home  is  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  was  caught  by  the  photographer  taking  an 
"enormous"  bite  of  a  "delicious"  chicken  sandwich.  The  soldier.  Staff  Sgt.  James  E.  Vogel,  of  21  North  Shippen  Street, 
Lancaster,  things  he'd  like  a  sandwich  too!  The  Junior  hostess  members  of  the  Red  Lion  Grange  are,  left  to  right:  Arlent 
Sipe,  Irene  Stabley,  Pauline  Stabley  and  Sara  Garner. 


expects  to  see  some  drop  in  farm 
prices  following  the  war,  followed  by 
a  boom  period  and  then  a  gradual  re- 
duction in  the  price  level.  He  ad- 
vised farmers  to  pay  off  their  debts, 
especially  long-time  debts,  while  farm 
income  is  above  average.  He  advised 
putting  in  labor-saving  equipment 
and  adopting  efficient  production  prac- 
tices. He  advised  the  purchase  of 
bonds  as  a  safe  investment  and  to 
care  for  future  necessities.  He  be- 
lieves that  many  farmers  could  handle 
a  larger  acreage  with  their  present 
equipment  and  thereby  lessen  produc- 
tion costs.  He  recommended  more 
diversity — not  putting  all  the  eggs  in 
one  basket.  He  stressed  the  great 
service  which  has  been  rendered  and 
which  can  be  rendered  by  agricultural 
organizations.  He  fears  the  tendency 
and  plans  by  certain  elements  to  put 
the  farms  of  the  nation  under  gov- 
ernment control.  Dr.  Hood  spent  some 
time  in  Europe  in  1937  and  had  a 
good  chance  to  observe  government 
controlled  farming  in  Germany. 

It  is  only  by  concerted  action  of 
clear  thinking  farmers  speaking 
through  their  organizations  that  a 
regimented  economy  for  the  farmer 
can  be  prevented. 

Dr.  Hood  believes  that  greater  stress 
should  also  be  given  for  broader  agri- 
cultural education.  A  farm  survey  in 
New  York  State,  made  every  decade 
by  Cornell,  reveals  that  farm  incomes 
are  in  almost  direct  ratio  to  the  edu- 
cation of  the  operators. 

PERRY  COUNTY  GRANGE 

RELATES   ITS   FOUNDING 

In  May  1919  Shermanata  Grange 
No.  1796  was  organized  and  the  first 
meeting  was  held  at  Rose  Glen 
Church  with  about  twelve  members 
present.  E.  A.  Stambaugh  was  the  in- 
structor and  explained  about  Grange 
work.  After  much  discussion  a  name 
was  decided  upon  for  this  Grange — 
Shermanata.  This  name  is  derived 
from  the  names  of  the  Juniata  River 
and  Shermans  Creek  between,  which 
the  Grange  Hall  is  located. 


E.  T.  Sharles  was  the  first  Master. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  in 
Mount  Pleasant  Schoolhouse ;  then  at 
Hickory  Grove  Schoolhouse  where  all 
meetings  were  held  from  there  on 
until  the  new  hall  was  built.  Sher- 
manata Grange  Hall  is  now  one  which 
any  Granger  can  be  proud  of.  It  was 
not  built  in  a  day.  It  took  many  days 
of  hard  work  and  quite  a  few  of  the 
folk  who  helped  build  it  have  now 
passed  on. 

On  October  1,  1919,  there  were  107 
members. 


FUTURE   FARMERS   PLAN 

LEADERSHIP  SCHOOLS 

A  proposed  statewide  program  of 
leadership  training  for  members  of 
the  Future  Farmers  of  America  was 
presented  at  the  closing  session  of  the 
Keystone  Chapter  F.  F.  A.  convention 
by  S.  C.  Hulslander,  vocational  ad- 
viser of  Tunkhannock. 

The  plan  would  establish  training 
schools  of  several  day's  duration  for 
area  F.  F.  A.  officers  in  Harrisburg, 
Tunkhannock,  Warren  and  Indiana. 
Those  would  be  followed  by  schools 
for  chapter  officers  in  the  four  areas 
in  southeast,  northeast,  northwest  and 
southwest  Pennsylvania. 

The  basic  idea,  according  to  Huls- 
lander, is  for  co-operative  effort 
through  which  trained  individuals 
and  groups  pass  on  to  others  their 
knowledge  and  skills  of  leadership 
training. 

"All  leadership  schools  should  pro- 
vide opportunities  for  enrollees  to  re- 
ceive training  and  inspiration  to  play 
an  active  role  in  their  F.  F.  A.  and 
other  organizations,"  Hulslander  said. 
"Through  this  plan  all  F.  F.  A.  boys 
eventually  would  have  opportunity  to 
learn  the  requirements  of  leadership." 

The  300  F.  F.  A.  delegates  also 
heard  a  talk  on  guidance  for  farm 
boys  by  Leonard  Miller,  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  elected 
and  installed  officers.  Earlier,  annual 
project  medals  were  awarded  and 
Keystone  Farmer  degrees  conferred. 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY  POMONA 
CELEBRATES   BIRTHDAY 

Cambria  County  Pomona  Grange 
celebrated  its.  50th  anniversary  on 
Saturday,  January  27,  at  a  meeting 
in  the  Grade  School  in  Ebensburg, 
Pennsylvania.  W.  Sharpe  Fullerton 
of  Lawrence  County,  Master  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Grange  was  guest 
speaker  in  the  afternoon  session.  Mr. 
Fullerton  spoke  to  the  members  of 
the  Grange  on  the  various  ways  in 
which  Grangers  could  serve  their 
country  in  the  present  war  emergency 
and  urged  them  to  work  for  the  or- 
ganization of  new  Granges  and  to 
expand  the  membership  of  the  pres- 
ent Grange.  Brother  Fullerton  also 
urged  that  Juvenile  Granges  be  or- 
ganized in  Cambria  County. 

Mr.  Gordon  Dumm  of  Ebensburg. 


WEBSTER 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  our  midst  Sister  Mariette 
Webster,  a  charter  member  of  New  London 
Grange  No.  1326,  who  will  be  greatly  missed ; 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  sympathy  to 
Brother  Webster  and  family,  drape  our  char- 
ter for  thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions 
in  the  minutes,  send  a  copy  to  Brother  Web- 
ster, and  have  a  copy  published  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Grange  News, 

Mildred  R.  Cloud, 
Ida   Lytle, 
Ethel  L.  Wilson, 
Committee. 

DIMIT 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
Brother  J.  B.  Dlmlt,  charter  member  of  Slip- 
pery Rock  Grange  No.  1441 ;    be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  our  Grange 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  the  minutes 
and  publish  them  in  the  Grange  N£:w8. 

Mrs.  Frank  Forrester, 
Mrs.  Henry  Sonnett, 
Oliver   Ralston, 

Committee. 

BATES 

Whereas,  It  has  been  the  will  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  to  call  from  our  midst 
Brother  Spencer  Bates,  Past  Master  of  Pleas- 
ant Valley  Grange  No.  1074,  Wayne  Coun- 
ty, Pa. 

Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sympathy 
to  the  family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our  min- 
utes, and  publish  them  In  the  Grange  Nevits. 

Warren   S.   Miller, 
Grace   Hazelton, 
Edv^^ard  Dreyer, 

Committee. 

STEIS 

Inasmuch  as  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Sister 
Amelia  Stels,  a  member  of  Boot  Jack  Grange 
No.  1680,   therefore  be   It 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  that 
a  copy  of   these   resolutions    be   sent   to    the 


family,  that  we  record  them  In  our  minutes 
and  publish  them   in   the  Grange  News. 

D.   R.  Thompson, 
Frances   Dugan, 
Ruby    Kemmler, 

Committee. 

IRENE  McDonnell 

Inasmuch  as  it  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  midst  Sister  Irene 
McDonnell,  a  member  of  Paris  Grange  No. 
1511,    Washington    County ;     therefore    be    it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter,  re- 
cord in  our  minutes,  express  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  family  and  publish  this 
resolution  in  the  Grange  News. 

E.  S.  Caldwell, 
Mrs.  Leona  Cool, 
Mrs.   Carrie   Stephenson, 
Cominittee. 

FREEHLING 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  remove  from  our  Grange  here  on 
earth  to  the  Great  Grange  above  our  brother 
Charles  W.  Freehling,  a  charter  member  of 
Winfield  Grange  No.  1105,  Cabot,  Pennsyl- 
vania;    be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  extend  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  the  bereaved  family,  that  we 
drape  our  charter  for  (30)  thirty  days,  that 
these  resolutions  be  placed  on  the  minutes, 
also  be  published  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Grange  News  and  a  copy  sent  to  the  family. 

Mrs.  George   H.   Bicker, 
Ralph   L.    Roenigk, 
Ralph  Battenfelder, 

Committee. 

BEEBE 

Our  Heavenly  Father  called  from  our 
midst.  Brother  William  A.  Beebe,  on  Decem- 
ber 23,  1944,  being  a  member  of  Warren 
Center  Grange  No.  1337  for  many  years ; 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
30  days  and  record  these  resolutions  in  our 
minutes,  publish  them  in  Grange  News,  and 
send  a  copy  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Arthur 
Currier. 

Mrs.  Mae  Rockefeller, 
Mrs.  Jennie    Sands, 
Mrs.  Ava    Pitcher, 

Committee. 


Weise,  Mrs.  Phil  Strittmatter,  Mrs. 
Oeorge  Leiden,  Miss  Emma  Eastman 
and  Mrs.  Harry  Hazlett. 

Legislative — Mr.  Edward  Jones, 
Mr.  Gordon  Dumm,  Mr.  George  Lei- 
<len,  Miss  Lenora  Garrett  and  Mrs. 
Frieda  O'Hara. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Farabaugh  introduced  a 
resolution  concerning  the  induction 
f'f  additional  farm  labor  into  the 
Armed  Forces  and  after  some  discus- 
sion, the  following  resolution  was 
adopted. 

We,  the  members  of  the  Cambria 

^•^unty  Pomona   Grange   realize   the 

R.  D.,  a  member  of  Banner  Grange,  I  "^cessity  of  securing  young  men  for 


attention  of  local  draft  boards  that 
serious  consequences  can  result  from 
inducting  farm  workers  who  have 
been  recognized  as  essential  by  virtue 
of  the  units  of  production  for  which 
each  farm  worker  is  responsible. 


gave  a  resume  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Grange  during  the  past  fifty 
years,  stating  that  it  was  through  the 
work  of  Grange  members  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  was  ap- 
pointed and  given  a  position  in  the 
President's  cabinet.  He  also  stated 
that  Grangers  were  instrumental  m 
establishing  our  Parcel  Post  system. 
rural  electrification  and  many  other 
projects. 

Of  the  charter  members  who  were 
present  when  the  first  Cambria  Coun- 
ty Pomona  Grange  was  organized  in 

1895,  Mr.  James  R.  Garrett  of  Mun-  ,        ,    -  „ 

ster  was  the  only  member  present  at  f^^^J^^l^  t''lJ]''Y.  employed    f^ll 
Saturday's  meeting. 

During  the  morning  session  plan? 
were  discussed  for  the  publishing  of 


J»ur  Armed  Forces  but  we  are  also 
keenly  aware  that  food  is  a  vital  ne- 
<'essity  for  our  armed  forces  and  for 
^ur  civilian  population. 

As  farmers,  we  know  what  effort  is 
'^Peded  to  produce  this  immense 
amount  of  food.  Our  Government 
pas  asked  for  a  3%  acreage  increase 
1^  food  products  over  1944.  Less 
^arm  machinery  is  reported  to  be 
available  for  1945  and  consequently 
jnachinery  cannot  take  up  any  deple- 
tion in  man  power  and  as  a  result  of 
IJis  situation,  the  withdrawal  of 
'"billed  farm  workers  from  farms 
whe 


a  County  Grange  paper  and  a  motion 
was  made  that  the  Executive  Coio- 
mittee  of  the  Pomona  Grange  be  au- 
thorized to  publish  a  newspaper  as 
the   official    organ    of   the     Cambria 


["me  will  be  bound  to  lower  our  for 
'"er  levels  of  production  without  any 
possibility  of  considering  an  increase 
^^  has  been  asked  for. 

♦♦e  view  with  alarm  the  proposal 

^    induct     increasing     numbers     of 

oung  men    previously    deferred    for 

J[J^^ultural  work.     There  are  many 

these  young  men  now  being  exam- 


County  Pomona  Grange.  Later  m  ined  for  re-classification  who  are  the 
the  day  the  Executive  Committee  jneg  responsible  for  keeping  in  pro- 
appointed  Brother  Philip  Strittmat  betion  large  areas  of  land  to  meet 
tor  of  Ebensburg  as  editor.  he   government's    demand    for    in- 


Committees    for     the    year    were  ireag^^  ^^^^  production. 


named  as  follows: 

Home      Economics — Mrs.     E.     J' 


SON  INSTALLS  PARENTS 

Byron  W.  Gahagan,  Past  Master  of 
North  Woodbury  Grange  No.  1923,  at 
Martinsburg,  Pa.,  installed  the  officers 
of  the  Grange  on  January  4,  1945. 
He  was  assisted  by  Sisters  Belva 
Smith,  Marshall,  Louise  Nicodemus, 
Emblem  Bearer,  and  Pianist,  Erdene 
Bechtel. 

The  officers  installed  were:  Master 
— Benjamin  H.  Slick;  Overseer — Ir- 
vin  H.  Benner;  Lecturer — Marjorie 
Slick;  Steward — John  H.  Gahagan; 
Assistant  Steward — James  Smith; 
Chaplain — Homer  K.  Shriver;  Treas- 
urer— Blair  S.  Snowberger;  Secre- 
tary— Gladys  Slick;  Gatekeeper — 
Alva  Griffith;  Ceres — Mrs.  Nettie 
Gahagan ;  Pomona — Mrs.  Drucilla 
Nicodemus;  Flora — Mrs.  Wilma  Ben- 
ner ;  Executive  Committee — Alva 
Griffith. 

Brother  Gahagan  had  the  unique 
pleasure  of  installing  his  father  and 
mother  as  Steward  and  Ceres. 

After  the  installation  refreshments 
consisting  of  stewed  oysters  and  sand- 
wiches were  served  by  the  Social  Com- 
mittee. At  a  late  hour  the  meeting 
adjourned  with  each  member  filled 
with  Grange  Spirit  to  do  bigger  and 
better  things  in  1945. 


Providing  riding  comfort  and  safety  for  tractors  comparable  to  modern  passenger 
cars,  a  new  suspension-type  seat  has  been  developed  by  the  Monroe  Auto  Equipment 
Company.  Eliminating  the  constant  jolting  and  jarring  that  has  been  blamed  for  the 
high  degree  of  kidney  and  skeletal  disorders  among  farmers,  this  new  seat  has  a 
variable  rate  coil  spring  and  a  special  triple-action  hydraulic  shock  absorber  which 
resists  sudden  movements  up  or  down,  creating  a  stability  that  enables  the  rider 
to  stay  level  while  the  chassis  bobs  over  bumpy  ground.  The  new  tractor  seat  will 
be  available  for  farmers  as  soon  as  permission  is  granted  for  civilian  produaion, 
and  it  will  go  onto  new  traaors  when  postwar  models  are  permitted. 


AUNT  JANE'S  SUGAR  COOKIES 


1  cup  shortening. 
1  teaspoon  salt. 

1  teaspoon  vanilla. 
54  teaspoon  soda. 

2  cups  sugar. 

1  eggy  well  beaten. 
5  cups  sifted  flour. 
4  teaspoons  baking  powder. 
^A  cup  milk. 

Method 

Combine   shortening,   salt,   vanilla, 
and  soda.     Add  sugar  gradually  and 


cream  well.  Add  beaten  egg  and  mix 
thoroughly.  Sift  flour  with  baking 
powder.  Add  to  cream  mixture,  alter- 
nately with  milk,  mixing  well.  Drop 
from  tip  of  teaspoon  on  baking  sheets. 
Let  stand  a  few  minutes,  then  flatten 
cookies  by  stamping  with  a  glass  cov- 
ered with  a  damp  cloth.  Bake  in  a 
moderately  hot  oven  (376  Degrees) 
12  to  15  minutes.  Makes  8  dozen 
cookies. 

Mrs.  D.  S.  McCreary. 


Therefore,    we    would    call    to    the  I 


Agent  —  "Don't  you  want  your 
office  furnishings  insured  against 
theft? 

Manager — Yes,  all  except  the  clock. 
Everybody  watches  that. 


Pennsylvania  Sfaie  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE   LIST   OF   SUPPLIES 

Grange    Seals    $5.00 

Digest     60 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9   3.00 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  4,00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  3.25 

Constitution  and  By-Laws  .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin .50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   15 

Song  Books,  '*The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen   .go 

per   dozen    .*  e.OO 

per  half  dozen   3.00 

Dues  Account  Book .75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book   .60 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book  .69 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 .70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2.75 

Roll   Book    75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred .50 

Juvenile  Application   Blanks,  per   fifty    .25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred  .40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred  ,40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .30 

Treasurer 's  Receipts   .30 

Trade  Cards,  each   .01 

Demit  Cards,  each .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    .15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems .50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each   ,75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  K.  Mahood,  Secretary. 
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HEARD  AT  FARM  SHOW 

(Concluded  from  page  9.) 
of  wartime  influences,  Amos  indicat- 
ed, as  he  cautioned  the  apiarists  that 
package  bees  may  be  scarce,  or  not 
available  this  year.  He  suggested  that 
those  wishing  more  colonies  should 
make  the  increase  from  present  stocks, 
and  explained  how  this  can  be  accom- 
plished successfully. 

Amos  said,  "The  cost  of  producing 
a  pound  of  honey  is  governed  to  cer- 
tain degree  by  the  equipment  used 
and  the  efficiency  with  which  it  is 
handled."  He  declared  that  "too 
many  beekeepers  mix  their  equipment 
when  keeping  bees,  and  do  not  have 
enough  on  hand,  and  ready  to  care 
adequately  for  needs  of  the  bee  col- 
onies." . 

He  cited  the  need  for  uniformity  of 
standard  equipment  in  the  apiary  for 
economy 


A  battle  in  every  orchard  was  re- 
ported today  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Horticul- 
tural Association  by  Dr.  Fred  V. 
Grau,  extension  agronomist  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  College. 

He  listed  among  the  enemy  forces 
loss  of  topsoil  through  erosion,  loss  of 
nutrients  by  leaching,  loss  of  organic 
matter  by  accelerated  decay,  loss  of 
moisture-holding  capacity  in  the  soil, 
and  loss  of  ground  cover  by  poor  man- 
agement practices. 

As  a  defense  against  these  opposing 
forces.  Dr.  Grau  called  for  the  enlist- 
ment of  good  sods— half  grass  and 
half  legume — as  allies. 

He  told  the  fruit  growers  that  m 
planning  their  fight  against  losses 
they  must  consider  climate,  soil  con- 
ditions, management,  effect  on  the 
fruit  crops,  establishing  the  sod,  fer- 
tilizing and  choice  of  sods. 

A  number  of  unpleasant  certainties 
confront  farmers  this  year. 

The  draft  will  take  for  the  armed 
services  additional  numbers  of  men 
who  have  been  important  in  food  pro- 
duction. 

The  difficulties  of  keeping  motor  ve- 
hicles in  operation  will  become  harder 

to  meet. 

Machinery  and  equipment  will  be- 
come more  worn  with  relatively  little 
available  for  replacement. 

Fertilizers  will  be  somewhat  less 
plentiful  and  many  supplies  harder  to 

find. 

Casualty  lists  will  affect  the  morale 
of  every  community,  and  in  the  end 
doubtless  will  intensify  the  determi- 
nation that  whatever  efforts  and  what- 
ever sacrifices  are  required,  they  shall 
be  faced  in  order  that  victory  may  be 

hastened. 

Wisdom  will  demand  that  farmers 

during  1945  shall: 

Plan  carefully  to  preserve  their  soil 
and  improve  its  fertility. 

Plant  only  the  best  seeds  to  be  ob- 
tained. 

Manage  their  time  with  the  best  effi- 
ciency of  which  they  are  capable. 

Use  the  winter  months  to  save  sum- 
mer time — stock  up  in  advance  with 
seed,  fertilizer  and  supplies,  check 
machinery  and  order  repairs,  and  seek 
to  anticipate  peaks  and  problems  of 
the  busier  periods. 

Guard  health  and  make  some  time 

to  rest. 

Engage  in  no  speculation,  build  up 
reserve  and  accumulate  War  Bonds. 

This  year  will  call  for  the  nation's 
greatest  war  effort  to  date,  all  the  way 
from  the  smallest  farms  to  the  broad- 
est fighting  fronts.  The  utmost  in 
food  production  in  nearly  all  lines 
will  be  needed.  Wheeler  McMillen. 


FISH  AND  EGGS  HELP 

STRETCH  MEAT  SUPPLY 

Dorothy  N.  Truax 

Again  it  is  necessary  for  homemak- 
ers  to  make  their  meat  ration  reach 
as  far  as  possible. 

Many  homemakers  have  been  suc- 
cessfully using  meat  alternates  for 
some  time.  Among  the  dishes  they 
have  been  serving  as  the  main  food 
for  dinner  and  which  are  favorites 
with  their  families  are  fish,  cheese, 
egg,  or  dried  bean  dishes. 

Some  families  still  like  meat  once  a 
day.  To  do  this  during  periods  of 
short  supplies,  they  need  to  stretch 
what  meat  they  get.  Following  are 
two  recipes  that  are  favorites  with 
many  homemakers.  The  first  is  a 
good  meat  alternate,  the  second  a 
good  meat  stretcher. 

Bean  Loaf 

1       cup  dried  beans,  or 
3       cups  cooked  leftover  beans 
1       cup  soft  bread  crumbs 
1       &gS>  ^^^^  beaten 

1  teaspoon  salt 
1/4  teaspoon  pepper 

3       tablespoons  fat 

2  tablespoons  minced  onion 

Soak  beans  overnight.  Cook  until 
tender.  Combine  ingredients  and 
turn  into  a  buttered  bread  pan.  If 
loaf  seems  too  moist,  add  more  bread 
crumbs.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven  25 
minutes.  Unmold  in  center  of  plat- 
ter, slice,  and  serve  with  tomato 
sauce. 

Casserole  of  Pork 

2      cups  canned  or  cooked  pork 
1       teaspoon  salt 
1/3  cup  fat 

Few  sprigs  sweet  herbs 

Salt 
6       small  onions 
iy2  cups  cooked  macaroni 
1      large  carrot 
1       green  pepper 
1      apple 

1  slice  onion 
5      tablespoons  flour 

2  cups  pork  stock 
y2  teaspoon  salt 
1^  teaspoon  pepper 

1      teaspoon  mustard 


In  Only 


10  Yi 


ears 


I  Can  Retire 


< 
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Yes,  thanks  to  a  Farmers  and  Traders  retirement  plan,  I  will  retire  at 
the  age  of  65  with  an  income  that  will  permit  me  to  live  comfortably  and 
to  travel  when  and  where  I  please. 

You,  too,  can  plan  for  retirement  if  you  will  decide  now.  Act  without 
delay  and  investigate  the  Farmers  and  Traders  plans  that  are  available. 
Your  family  will  be  fully  protected  during  the  intervening  years. 


Mail  the  coupon  for  details 


— COUPON 

I  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 
I  Syracuse  1,  N.  Y. 

FARMERS  AND  TRADERS 

Life  Insurance  Co.    |  Name  Age  ^ 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street  - 

FMinded  in  1912     Assets,  $13,883,543   |  City 


I  am  interested  in  your  Retirement  Plans.    Pleat 
send   me   complete   information 


\ 


State 


Cut  lean  meat  in  pieces  for  serving, 
sprinkle  with  salt,  and  cook  in  fat 
until  brown.  Place  in  casserole.  Add 
onions  cooked  until  tender,  and  cooker! 
macaroni.  Put  in  carrot,  pepper,  and 
apple  which  have  been  cut  in  shreds. 
To  fat  in  pan,  add  one  slice  of  onion 
and  cook  until  brown.  Add  flour  and 
when  well  browned  add  stock,  salt, 
pepper,  and  mustard,  pour  over  meat 
and  vegetables  in  casserole,  and  bake 
covered  for  1  hour. 


CONTROL  RATS  NOW  AS 

THEY  MOVE  INDOORS 

J.  O.  Pepper 

Now,  when  frost  and  cold  weather 
force  rats  from  the  outside,  into 
barns  and  farm  buildings,  is  the 
proper  time  for  trapping  or  poison- 
ing these  pests.  It  is  estimated  that 
losses  by  rats  to  crops  and  building? 
are  more  than  a  million  dollars  a 
year  in  Pennsylvania. 

Red  squill  powder,  also  sold  under 
the  name,  fortified  red  squill,  is  rec- 
ommended for  making  rat  baits,  since 
it  is  relatively  harmless  to  human  be- 
ings and  domestic  animals.  Rat  con- 
trol is  most  satisfactory  if  conducted 
over  a  somewhat  large  area  simul- 
taneously. Other  poisons  which  can 
be  used  for  rats  are  barium  carbon- 


ate, phosphorus,  and  thallium  sul- 
phate, but  caution  must  be  exercised 
because  all  are  deadly  poisons. 

Food  used  as  baits  should  be  attrac- 
tive to  rodents,  and  should  be  distrib- 
uted without  poison  several  nights 
before  the  poison  is  added.  Baits 
should  be  set  in  rat  runways.  Rats 
usually  prefer  wet  baits. 

Cheap  hamburger  or  sausage  can 
be  prepared  by  scattering  one  ounce 
of  red  squill  over  10  ounces  of  meat. 
Or  one  ounce  of  barium  carbonate 
can  be  mixed  with  5  ounces  of  meat. 
Materials  should  be  thoroughly  mixed, 
and  about  a  half-tablespoonful  placed 
for  each  bait. 

A  cheap  grade  of  canned  fish  also 
can  be  used  in  the  same  proportions 
as  the  meat.  Rolled  oats  or  corn  meal 
can  be  used  instead  of  the  meat  or 
fish,  in  the  same  proportions.  It 
should  be  mixed  thoroughly,  with 
sufficient  water  used  to  make  the 
cereal  moist  but  not  sloppy,  and 
placed  with  about  a  half  teaspoonful 
at  each  place. 

After  mixing  the  bait,  hands  and 
all  utensils  used  in  preparation  should 
be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleansed. 
When  exposing  baits,  they  should  be 
kept  out  of  reach  of  animals  and  chil- 
dren. 


RELIABLE 

"Could  I  have  a  day  off,  sir,  to  he!; 
with  the  Fall  cleaning?" 

"No,  I'm  afraid  not—" 

"Thank  you,  sir,  I  knew  I  cow 
rely  on  you." 


The  Quaker  had  heard  a  stranl 
noise  in  the  night  and,  waking,  foun 
a  burglar  ransacking  his  kitchen,  li 
took  his  fowling  piece  and  called  irfl" 
the  landing  of  the  kitchen  stairs,  frC 
where  he  had  plain  sight  of  the  intr' 
der,  "Friend,  I  would  do  thee  no  ban 
for  this  world  and  all  that  is  in  it' 
but  thee  standest  where  I  am  about 
shoot." 


Judge :   "I  have  been  informed  thj 
you  are  three  months  behind  in  y*' 
alimony,   Mose.     What   have  you' 

say  ?"  ,      w 

Mose:  "Ah  knows  ah  is,  Judge, p^ 

I  jes'  couldn't  he'p  it.    You  see  m* 

second    wife    ain't    nowhere    near  ' 

good  a  worker  as  ah  expected  nc' 

be!" 


J 


Speak    well    of    everyone 
speak  of  them  at  all — none  of  ns 
so  very  good. — Elhert  ITuhhard. 


T'HE  National  Grange  met  in  75th 
Annual  Session  at  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  iu  November,  1941, 
and  adopted  possibly  the  most  com- 
plete farm  program  in  its  history. 
Definite  plans  for  control  of  inflation, 
including  a  sound  taxing  program, 
were  developed  in  the  light  of  world 
conditions.  Two  weeks  later  much  of 
this  work  was  made  obsolete  by  the 
attack  at  Pearl  Harbor.  Although  we 
thought  we  had  foreseen  the  reason- 
able probabilities  which  would  arise 
out  of  our  possible  involvement  in  the 
war,  before  many  months  had  passed 
we  came  to  realize  that  we  were  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  which  would 
change  world  relations  and  upset  our 
domestic  economy  more  than  any 
event  in  our  history.  So  when  the 
National  Grange  met  in  November  of 
1942,  the  only  thing  we  could  be  sure 
of  was  that  the  world  of  tomorrow 
would  be  a  very  different  world  from 
that  of  yesterday.  In  endeavoring  to 
shape  farm  plans,  we  didn't  know 
what  our  relations  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  would  be:  what  world  demand 
for  farm  products  would  be :  what  our 
financial  structure  would  be  like,  both 
international  and  domestic:  or  what 
sort  of  tax  program  would  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  appalling  debt  ahead 
of  us:  and  in  short,  we  had  nothing 
firm  to  tie  to  and  no  place  to  start  to 
build  a  program. 

In  such  a  field  of  economic  uncer- 
tainty, we  thought  that  surely  there 
must  be  some  experience  of  the  past 
that  would  serve  as  a  gruide  to  sound 
thinking  and  constructive  planning 
for  the  future,  so  we  sought  out  some 
basic  economic  principles  and  devel- 
oped three  Guide  Posts  to  aid  us  in 
our  thinking.  These  are  quite  sim- 
ple, and  I  want  to  use  them  today  in 
discussing  the  subject  before  us. 

Guide  Post  No.  1  is  that  ''All  pros- 
perity springs  from  the  production  of 
vealth/*  or  putting  it  the  other  way: 
Any  program  which  retards  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth  is  unsound." 

Guide  Post  No.  2— 'T^e  compen- 
iation  of  ea^h  should  he  hosed  on  what 
^c  contrihutes  to  the  general  welfare." 

Guide  Post  No.  3 — ''The  prime  pur- 
pose of  government  is  to  protect  its 
citizens  from  aggression." 

Those  are  all  very  simple,  you  may 
?4y,  but  when  we  begin  to  examine 
into  what  we  are  doing,  we  find  we 
*re  all  violating  them  almost  daily, 
^nd  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  most 
of  our  troubles  of  the  past  are  due  to 
failure  to  live  up  to  these  basic  prin- 
^^iples.  I  am  equally  convinced  that 
y^  are  headed  for  even  worse  trouble 
in  the  future,  unless  we  correct  some 
of  our  mistaken  policies  of  the  past, 
*nd  stick  more  closely  to  the  princi- 
ples in  those  three  Guide  Posts  than 
^e  have  done  heretofore. 

Before  we  talk  about  readjusting 
Agriculture  to  postwar  conditions,  let 


Guide  Posts  for  Agriculture 

Excerpts  from  an  Address  by  Albert  Goss 
at  the  Land  Grant  College  Conference 

at  Columbus 


us  look  a  little  closer  into  the  prin- 
ciples expressed  in  these  three  Guide 
Posts. 

Guide  Post  No.  1:  "All  prosperity 
springs  from  the  production  of 
wealth."  Industry,  agriculture,  and 
labor  are  all  violating  this  rule  daily. 
Monopoly,  with  its  restricted  produc- 
tion in  order  to  maintain  high  prices, 
is  the  very  essence  of  violation  of  this 
basic  principle,  yet  we  see  it  in  more 
or  less  aggravated  form  wherever  we 
turn.  The  vacuum  cleaner  which 
costs  $16.50  and  sells  for  $75.00;  the 
power  monopoly  which  charges  the 
consumer  in  Maine  three  times  as 
much  as  the  companies  which  operate 
profitably  in  Washington;  the  manu- 
facturer who  sells  a  mower  or  sewing 
machine  at  a  higher  price  domesti- 
cally than  in  foreign  commerce;  or 
the  undertaker  who  holds  you  up 
when  you  are  dead  with  $250  for  a 
modest  burial,  are  all  examples  of 
daily  violatings  in  the  field  of  indus- 
try. 

Agriculture  too  has  violated  this 
principle.  We  tried  to  bring  pros- 
perity by  plowing  under  crops  and 
destroying  livestock,  and  there  are 
some  who  still  contend  that  the  an- 
swer to  farm  prosperity  lies  in  this 
direction. 

Labor  is  also  guilty.  Slow-downs 
in  production,  and  regulations  requir- 
ing two  men  to  do  a  job  which  can  be 
done  by  one,  are  violations  of  a  most 
dangerous  type,  and  are  becoming  al- 
most universally  practiced  among  cer- 
tain groups. 

We  must  never  forget  that  every 
step  of  progress  man  has  made,  from 
savagery  to  our  present  state  of  civil- 
ization, with  its  high  standards  of  liv- 
ing, has  been  marked  by  a  greater  con- 
sumption of  goods  or  services.  Any- 
thing which  curtails  the  consumption 
of  goods  or  services  is  a  step  back- 
wards, yet,  in  our  effort  to  get  the 
best  of  our  fellowmen,  we  are  all  do- 
ing it. 

We  can  not  expect  a  prosperous  or 
a  peaceful  future  if  we  continue  to  ig- 
nore Guide  Post  No.  1. 

Guide  Post  No.  3  is  of  equal  impor- 
tance: "The  compensation  of  each 
should  be  based  on  what  he  con- 
tributes to  the  general  welfare."  If 
we  are  to  maintain  an  economy  of 
plenty,  those  who  do  their  part  in 
maintaing  it,  whether  farmers,  work- 
ers, bookkeepers,  teachers,  doctors,  or 
executives,  should  receive  a  fair  and 
just  compensation  for  the  service  they 


render.  We  have  developed  too  many 
free  riders,  and  too  many  whose  am- 
bition is  to  get  as  much  as  possible 
for  as  little  work  as  possible.  We  have 
too  much  education  designed  to  teach 
us  to  live  by  our  wits,  and  too  little 
education  on  how  to  make  ourselves 
truly  useful  in  this  complex  civiliza- 
tion in  which  we  live.  Unless  the 
wealth  we  collectively  create  is  more 
equitably  distributed  among  those 
who  serve  our  common  welfare,  we 
will  not  be  able  to  maintain  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  consume  what  we 
create.  This  means  reducing  produc- 
tion, reducing  employment,  and  the 
start  of  a  vicious  cycle  of  depression. 
I'm  not  talking  about  any  give-away, 
share-the-wealth,  communistic  pro- 
gram. I'm  talking  about  a  program 
of  equity,  in  which  the  compensation 
of  each  is  based  upon  what  each  one 
contributes  to  the  general  welfare, — a 
program  of  individual  initiative. 

This  leads  to  Guide  Post  No.  S: 
"The  prime  purpose  of  government  is 
to  protect  its  citizens  from  aggres- 
sion."— This  must  be  broadly  inter- 
preted. It  makes  no  difference  whether 
the  aggression  is  physical  or  economic, 
the  principle  is  the  same.  From  cave- 
man days,  men  banded  together  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  aggres- 
sion of  beasts  or  plundering  men,  so 
that  each  could  order  his  own  life  in 
peace.  The  opportunity  for  each  to 
develop  his  own  talents  and  work  out 
his  own  destiny  is  the  essence  of  free- 
dom. The  government  owes  no  man 
a  living.  Those  who  would  accept  sup- 
port from  government,  become  the 
servants  of  government,  and  soon  lose 
individual  initiative  and  enterprise, 
and  that  freedom  which  we  prize  most 
dearly,  and  which  has  built  our  race, 
and  our  nation. 

Some  things  we  have  found  we  can 
do  better  collectively  than  singly,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  fields  of  educa- 
tion, or  roads,  or  water-works.  Inci- 
dentally, it  is  a  pretty  safe  policy  to 
follow  to  keep  the  control  of  such 
undertakings  as  close  to  home  as  pos- 
sible. Broadly  speaking,  they  are  not 
in  violation  of  Guide  Post  No.  3,  but 
rather  in  accord  with  it,  for  if  we  are 
to  protect  our  citizens  from  those  ag- 
gressors who  would  victimize  them 
through  life,  we  must  provide  them 
with  a  basic  education.  If  they  are 
not  to  be  overwhelmed  by  an  onrush- 
ing  economy  of  industry  and  trade, 
they  must  have  roads  which  are  the 
common  property   of  all  the  i)eople. 


We  have  discovered  that  we  must  of- 
ten protect  their  health  by  taking  the 
monopoly  control  out  of  water  sys- 
tems through  public  operation  which 
recognizes  the  health  of  its  citizens  as 
the  major  responsibility,  and  in  some 
areas,  public  operation  of  power  lines 
has  been  found  the  most  effective  way 
of  preventing  monopolistic  control  of 
what  is  fast  becoming  a  public  neces- 
sity. In  studying  the  way  ahead,  we 
will  do  well  to  measure  every  proposal 
by  the  basic  principle  that  the  prime 
purpose  of  government  is  to  protect 
its  citizens  from  aggression. 

Throughout  history,  man's  chief 
contest  has  been  with  hunger.  During 
this  generation,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  we  have  learned  to  produce 
enough  food  so  that  none  need  hun- 

(Continued  on  page  ^.) 


"THE   BOY   WHO 
STAYED  HOME" 

Pvt.  Pound  O.  Butter 
Embarkation  Port 
Somewhere  in  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Private  Butter: 

I  was  sorr>'  to  learn  that  you  had 
been  drafted,  but  we  should  all  be 
glad  of  the  opportunity  to  serve 
our  country  on  the  battle  front, 
shouldn't  we.'  I  would  like  to  en- 
list, too,  but  Washington  says  I 
am  not  good  enough  for  the  army 
and  our  allies  overseas,  although  I 
feel  fit  amd  they  say  I  am  good 
enough  for  civilians. 

I  say  I  am  sorry  you  were 
drafted.  Of  course,  that  really 
isn't  true.  As  you  go  to  war,  I  am 
gradually  taking  over  your  job 
here  at  home  and  I  personally  have 
no  intention  of  giving  it  back  to 
you  when  the  war  is  over.  I  think 
I'm  just  as  good  as  you  su«,  so  why 
shouldn't  I  make  the  most  of  the 
opportunity.' 

Since  I  have  started  being  so 
frank,  I  might  as  well  tell  you  the 
whole  story.  I  had  a  band  in  hav- 
ing you  drafted,  because  I  thought 
the  war  crisis  presented  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  get  you  out  of  the 
way.  In  the  past,  I  have  tried  to 
look  like  you,  but  my  disguise  has 
always  been  discovered.  In  fact, 
they  even  passed  laws  saying  I  had 
to  look  like  myself  and  could  not 
pose  as  you.  But  they  need  me 
now  that  you  are  gone,  and  may 
let  mc  dress  like  you  to  fool  the 
public. 

So,  dear  Private  Butter,  I  will 
take  care  of  things  here  at  home 
while  vou  go  to  war.  You  may 
come  back,  but  you  won't  come 
back  to  your  old  job.  *  I  have  been 
just  a  little  smarter  than  you.  Ha! 
Ha! 

Sincerely, 

OLIE  MARGARINE. 
From  Belle  Plain,  lown  Gazette. 
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IN  thinking  about  work  after 
the  war,  don't  overlook  the 
230,000  miles  of  steel  *'high- 
ways"  which  the  railroads  have 
built  and  maintain  at  their  own 
expense.  These  "'highways" 
provide  jobs  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  million  men  work- 
ing on  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  tracks  and  roadway 
— jobs  for  more  than  a  million 
other  railroad  workers  —  be- 
sides still  other  thousands  in 
the  mines,  the  mills  and  the 
forests  where  roadway  materi- 
als and  supplies  are  produced. 

More  than  that— the  railroads 
pay  real  taxes  on  these  "high- 
ways," not  for  their  own 
special  benefit,  but  for  the 
support  of  schools 
and   other   general 


services,  including  public 
highways  and  streets. 

After  the  last  war,  between  1920 
and  1930,  the  railroads  spent 
more  than  four  billion  dollars 
for  improvements  on  these 
"highways,"  and  in  addition 
more  than  three-and-a-half  bil- 
lion dollars  for  betterments  in 
equipment.  After  this  war,a  sim- 
ilar program  will  be  required. 

So  there's  another  highway  pro- 
gram which  could  make  a  lot  of 
postwar  jobs,  and  which  needs 
no  more  than  a  public  poUcy  of 
treating  all  forms  of  commer- 
cial transportation  alike — let- 
ting each  one  pay  its  own  way, 
which  includes  the  payment  of 
the  general  taxes  upon  which 
governmental    serv- 


O^Uvni?^  ices  depend. 


AMERICAN  RAILROADS 


TOMORROW'S  MARKET  FOR 
DAIRYMEN  IS  AT  HOME 

"Tomorrow's  best  and  most  reli- 
able market  for  dairy  products  lies 
here  at  home  in  these  United  States. 
To  cultivate  it  ought  to  be  the  first 
command  of  the  dairy  industry  in  the 
coming  peace."  In  these  words,  Dr. 
Karl  Brandt  of  the  Food  Research 
Institute  of  Stanford  University 
sounded  the  keynote  of  the  26th  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  National  Dairy 
Council  in  Cleveland.  With  the  larg- 
est attendance  in  nearly  two  decades, 
the  dairy  industry  interest  in  its  edu- 
cational program  definitely  reached 
an  all  time  high. 

"According  to  the  best  information* 
we  can  get"  continued  Dr.  Brandt, 
"the  European  continent  (excluding 
Soviet  Russia)  which  in  pre-war  years 
produced  more  than  half  of  the 
world's  exports  of  dairy  products 
shows  today  a  total  number  of  cattle 
7%  smaller  than  in  1939."  Grain  con- 
suming animals  have  been  slaugh- 
tered in  much  greater  numbers  in 
Europe,  but  dairy  cattle  have  been 
carried  on  roughage  and  pasture  at 


lower  producing  levels.  "After  the 
war,  a  heroic  effort  will  be  made  to 
get  the  dairy  industry  on  the  conti- 
nent into  full  capacity  production," 
Dr.  Brandt  added.  America  is  likely 
to  have  surpluses  of  dairy  products 
but  the  American  dairymen  should 
first  stimulate  domestic  consumption 
to  the  limit  rather  than  compete  with 
low  cost  foreign  nations. 

In  another  thought  provoking  dis- 
cussion, Dr.  John  D.  Black  of  Har- 
vard University  pointed  out  that  the 
correct  solution  of  any  problems  of 
surplus  food  production  in  the  post- 
war period  does  not  lie  in  the  direc- 
tion of  reducing  acreage.  More  ani- 
mals products  and  particularly  those 
of  the  dairy  cow  are  needed  for  opti- 
mum nutritional  standards.  With  the 
close  of  the  war  and  with  the  ceas- 
ing of  need  for  food  products  for 
lend-lease.  Dr.  Black  advocates  turn- 
ing a  greater  acreage  and  more  farm 
lab.or  into  the  production  of  animal 
products  and  particularly  dairy  pro- 
ducts  which  make  for  better  nutrition 
and  higher  living  standards. 

Such  a  plan  will  utilize  more  labor 
and  more  land  per  unit  of  food  value 


Classified  Ads. 


FOR  SALE 

Registered  Jersey  Cattle  —  Cows, 
Heifers,  and  Young  Bulls.  Sybil 
breeding.    Also  Chester  White  Hogs. 

J.  A.  Boak  &  Sons,  New  Castle,  Pa. 

FENCING  FOR  THE  FARM— Poultry  Fenc- 
ing, Poultry  Netting,  Welded  Turkey  Wire, 
Cello-Glass  Steel  Fence  Post,  Field  Fencing, 
Barbed  Wire,  Electric  Fence  Controllers, 
Cedar  Hurdle  Fence,  Chestnut  Post  and 
Rail  Fence.  Arnold-Dain  Corp.,  Box  X, 
Mahopac,  N.  Y. 


SEED  POTATOES 

Buy  certified  Houma  potatoes  to 
plant  your  rich  fields.  Some  like 
this  variety  for  the  garden. 

Paul  R.  Smith,  Ulysses,  Pa. 


NELSON'S  QUALITY  CHICKS  FOR  30 
YEARS.  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Hampshires 
Rocks.  Reds,  Leg-Ancona  Ckls.,  $3  per  100. 
Xklson  Hatchery,  Grove  City,  Pa. 

QUALITY  CHICKS  ^^ite  i^. 

horns  $11; 
New  Hamp.  &  R.  I.  Reds,  Bar.  &  White  Rocki 
$13;  Heavy  Mixed  $12;  White  Leg.  Pulleti 
$20;  Leghorn  Ck'ls  $3;  Heavy  Pullets  $16; 
Heavy  Ck'ls  $12.  Orders  less  than  100  add  .Ok 
per  chick.  Plum  Creek  Poultry  Farm  and 
Hatchery,  Sunbury,  Pa. 


jg^DRESSES 


10  for  $3.98 


C.  J.  BAINBRIDGE,  Syracuse,  New  York. 
Grange  Badges,  Buttons,  Regalia  and  supplies 
of  every  description.  Oflaclal  and  the  recog- 
nized standard  everywhere.    Send  for  catalog. 

SHEPHERD  PUPPIES  AND  TRAINED  COW 
DOGS.  Collie — Bngrish,  Welch  and  Scotch 
Shepherd.  Pour  weeks  to  9  months.  Male, 
female  and  spayed  female.  Raised  from 
best  heel  driving  strain  of  31  years'  ex- 
perience. Will  crate  and  ship  anywhere. 
Reference  Fnrmera  d  Traders  Bank  oj 
Westfteld,  Pennsylvania.  L.  P.  Erwat, 
Box  56,  R.  D.  No.  1,  Little  Marsh.  Penn- 
sylyanta. 


PENN$1  HVBRfD 


New  Pennsylvania  Hybrid  Field  G)rn 
Adapted  to  Eastern  Conditions.  Bred  by 
Dr.  William  H.  Eyster  of  Bucknell  Univer- 
sity. Send  $1.00  for  8  pounds — enough 
to  plant  1  acre.  We  will  send  proper  high 
yielding  variety  postpaid. 


ORIGINAL  VALUES  UP  TO  $14.00 

Slightly  used.  Dry  cleaned  and  pressed 

Assorted   styles.    Sizes    12   to  20—10 

for  $3.98.  Sizes  38  to  46-75  for  $3.00. 

Assorted   colors.    State   sizes   desired. 

Send  50c  with  order,  balance  C.O.D. 

plus  postage.   Merchandise  Guaiai- 

TEED  or  purchase  price  refunded.  Hta- 

dreds  of  other  unusual  bargains  in  new  and  used 

clothing  for  entire  family.    Postcard  brings  F»a 

Illusttrated  Catalog. 

IDEAL  MAIL  ORDER  CO.,  Dept.  NA 
209  Thatford  Ave.  Brooklyn  12,  N.  Y. 


SELL  NEW- 
USED  CLOTHING 

from  home,  auto,  store.  Men's 
Suits  S>9c,  Pants  27c,  Top-coats 
44c,  Dresses  13c,  Ladies'  Coats 
38c.     Other    bargains.     Catalog 

'"'■        S  &  N 

565A    Roosevelt,    Chicago 


Ash  for  fret  Catalox  for  1945.  This  de- 
scribtt  the  entire  line  of  Penn  HjMd 
Comt. 


BUCKNELL  RESEARCH 
P.  O.  Box  295,  Lewisburg,  Pa. 

10  DRESSES  $3.95 

(USED  CLOTHING) 

We  are  confident  you  will  agree 
with  us  that  these  are  the  best 
dresses  available  at  the  price. 
When  new,  some  sold  as  high  as 
$12.95.  Assorted  colors.  Sizes  up 
to  20 — 10  for  $3.95.  Larger  sizes 
5  for  $3.00.  Send  50c  deposit,  bal- 
ance C.O.D.  plus  postage.  We  aim 
to  guarantee  satisfaction  or  refund 
purchase  price.  Rush  order  now. 
Give  size  desired.  Invest  postage 
and  discover  these  real  bargains. 
Many  clothing  bargains  for  everybody.  Illus- 
trated catalog  free. 

NATIONAL  SALES  CO.,  Dept.  KV 
365   Sutter   Ave.  Brooklyn    12,   N.   Y. 


nil 


World's  Biggest  Brooder  Val- 
ue!   Sets  up  in  15  minutes.    Six 
24"  Feeders  FREE.  Send  (1.00 
and  pay  postman  balance  or* 
write  today  for  foldar. 
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DAYS' 
TRIAL'  % 
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reduced.  At  the  same  time,  it  pro- 
vides higher  nutritional  standards  for 
the  nation.  As  chairman  of  the  Nu- 
trition Committee  of  the  National 
planning  Association,  Dr.  Black's 
suggestions  are  of  much  interest  and 
encouragement  to  the  dairy  industry 
in  its  post-war  planning. 

K.  H.  MacKenzie,  Vice-President 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Cleveland  pointed  out  that  wide 
swings  in  per  capita  income  over  the 
past  20  years  have  not  resulted  in 
corresponding  changes  in  the  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  dairy  products. 
This  consumption  trend  has  been 
steadily  upwards,  resulting  in  an  in- 
crease of  about  20%  in  the  past  two 
decades. 

Hr.  MacKenzie  pointed  out  further 
that  full  employment  does  not  always 
mean  a  high  standard  of  living.  In 
this  connection  he  raised  the  question 
as  to  how  much  unemployment  might 
now  be  found  in  either  China  or  Ja- 
pan where  living  standards  'are  ad- 
mittedly very  low.  "A  shortsighted 
point  of  view  of  any  industry  whose 
product  is  greatly  dependent  upon 
mass  demand  probably  would  favor 
the  extension  of  "full  employment — 
high  national  income  program.  Un- 
less full  employment  and  high  real 
income  in  terms  of  purchasing  power 
can  be  fulfilled  by  present  enterprise, 
the  ultimate  cost  of  such  a  program 
in  the  form  of  taxes,  government  reg- 
ulations and  controls  will,  however, 
wipe  out  the  private  enterprise." 

In  a  challenging  talk  on  the  out- 
look for  the  dairy  industry.  Dean  F. 
F.  Lininger  stated  that  two  factors  of 
equal  importance  determine  the  vol- 
ume of  consumption  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts. One  is  the  ability  of  people  to 
buy.  This  cannot  be  influenced  ma- 
terially by  the  Dairy  Council.  The 
other  is  a  desire  of  people  for  milk 
and  its  products.  The  Dairy  Council 
can  do  much  to  stimulate  this  desire. 
"After  the  war  many  competitors  for 
the  consumer's  dollar,  non-existent  in 
wartime,  will  appear  again.  A  Dairy 
Council  program  based  upon  scien- 
tific nutritional  principles  is  a  sound 
platform  on  which  to  build,"  he  con- 
cluded. 


GRANGE  BETTERMENT 
EFFORTS  BLESSING 

MANY  COMMUNITIES 

Rarely  has  so  significant  a  tabula- 
tion of  achievement  been  made  by  any 
organization  as  contained  in  the  re- 
cent survey  of  community  service 
work  for  1944,  performed  by  local 
pranges  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land.  This  branch  of 
Grange  activity  is  largely  handled  by 
fhe  Home  Economics  department  and 
the  survey  referred  to  contains  a 
startling  total  of  work  done  in  hun- 
dreds of  communities  by  the  home 
yrange,  calculated  to  make  the  local- 
^,  a  better  place  in  which  to  live. 
*^ide  latitude  is  allowed  in  such 
undertakings,  and  great  originality  is 
shown  by  committee  leadership. 

During  the  past  12  months  a  vol- 
ume of  such  work  has  been  reported 
rrom  every  one  of  the  35  organized 
"jange  states,  and  although  war-win- 
">ng  activities  have  topped  the  list  of 
fuch  efforts,  a  great  variety  of  other 
'^tterment  undertakings  have  been 
successfully  carried  through. 

'>uch  Grange  programs  have  in- 
<^'uded  projects  that  improved  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  home  locality;  that 
expanded  its  educational  facilities 
,"u  strengthened  its  religious  organ- 
isations; projects  for  helping  young 
People,  as  well  as  acts  of  ministry  to 
Jjje  sick,  the  aged  and  the  shut-ins; 
"lie  many  a  local  eyesore  has  been 
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New,  free  bulletin  . . .  **How  to  Select,  Install  and 
Use  an  Electric  Milker"  . . .  not  only  gives  you  step 


by  step  picture  of  new,  faster  milking  method  but  also 
provides  other  valuable  information  about  electric 
milkers.  Different  types  are  described . . .  location  and 
installation  are  discussed ...  recommended  practice 
is  outlined.  Take  the 
first  step  toward  get- 
ting more  milk  in  less 
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removed  and  tendencies  that  menace 
the  best  in  community  life  have  been 
either  removed  or  greatly  reduced. 

Communities  having  such  work  in 
charge  make  a  definite  report  at  each 
Grange    meeting.    Projects    involved 


are  there  frankly  and  fairly  discussed; 
and  on  numerous  occasions  definite 
steps  set  in  motion  to  accomplish 
some  needed  town  improvement  or 
threatening  movements  jiipped  in  the 
bud. 


This  type  of  Grange  work  is  not 
widely  advertised  and  sometimes  gets 
little  publicity  at  all  as  to  the  inspir- 
ing force  behind  it;  nevertheless,  the 
Grange  total  for  the  year  reaches  al- 
most unbelievable  dimensions. 
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ger  if  what  we  can  produce  is  reason- 
ably well  distributed.  We  face  the 
possibility  of  an  era  of  the  highest 
standards  of  living  in  history  if  we 
manage  wisely,  and  the  possibility  of 
terrible  hardship  if  we  fail  to  manage 
well.  Never  was  it  more  important 
that  we  choose  wisely.  Let  me  illus- 
trate the  point. 

A  few  hundred  years  ago  most  of 
the  people  were  farmers.  They  raised 
their  food,  spun   their  wool,  tanned 
their  hides  and  produced  almost  their 
entire  living  on  the  farm.  Any  eco- 
nomic upheaval  or  depression  affected 
them  very  little  if  at  all.  They  contin- 
ued in  the  production  of  the  things 
they  wanted,  and  no  depression  could 
last  long  with  most  of  the  people  thus 
continually  creating  new  wealth  and 
maintaining  a  constant  buying  power. 
As   some  became   more   skilled   than 
others  at  tanning  hides  and  making 
shoes,  they  began  to  do  such  work  for 
their  neighbors,  who  thus  were  en- 
abled to  spend  more  time  in  food  pro- 
duction, so  that  both  they,  and  the 
cobbler   enjoyed   more.      Others    spe- 
cialized in  butchering,  some  in  bak- 
ing, and  still  others  in  weaving,  and 
gradually     industry    was     developed. 
Those  who  left  farming  and  went  to 
industry  lost  a  certain  degree  of  in- 
dependence.   In   time   of   crisis   they 
could  no  longer  live  within  their  own 
efforts,  as  could  the  farmer,  but  they 
were  dependent  on  the  farmer's  trade 
for  their  very  livelihood.  As  industry 
grew   and  employed  labor,   all  those 
engaged  in  it  became  more  and  more 
dei)endent  on  the  patronage  of  their 
fellow   men,   and   in  time,   even   the 
farmer  became  dependent  on  the  ma- 
chinery and  supplies  produced  by  in- 
dustry, so  he  too  could  no  longer  live 
solely  unto  himself.  We  have  devel- 
oi)ed    interdependence   to   an   unpre- 
cedented degree. 

When  90%  of  our  people  were 
farmers,  there  could  be  no  serious  or 
long-continued  economic  upset,  for 
the  normal  constant  production  of 
basic  wealth  by  90%  of  our  people 
soon  smothere4  out  any  man-made 
maladjustment. 

When  75%  were  farmers,  the  enor- 
mous volume  of  this  constant,  newly 
created  purchasing  power  still,   soon 
righted  any  economic  maladjustment. 
When  this  proportion  dropped  to  one- 
third  and  two  men  became  engaged  in 
manufacturing   and   distributing  the 
wealth  created  by  each  primary  pro- 
ducer, any  upheaval  in  trade  or  in- 
dustry was  compounded,  for  shutting 
off  the  income  of  one  tradesman  cur- 
tailed   the    market    of    another,    and 
their    interdependence    became    more 
pronounced,    and  depression    became 
more  severe,  and  harder  to  right.  To- 
day we  find  that  approximately  20% 
of  our  people  are  engaged  in  produc- 
ing new  basic  wealth  by  farming,  and 
80%    are   engaged    in    industry    and 
trade.    They  have  learned,  as  did  the 
cobbler,  that  they  can  make  goods  and 
supply  services  cheaper  through  spe- 
cialization, but  we  have  developed  a 
most  complex  economic  structure  on  a 
very   narrow   base   of   newly   created 
wealth.  Each  individual  has  a  part  to 
play  in  it,  if  he  renders  the  service 
which  entitles  him  to  a  share  of  the 
food  and  clothing  essential  to  his  ex- 
istence.    If   some   new   development 
makes    that    service    obsolete,    some 
other   place   must   be   found  for  the 
worker  in  this  complicated  structure, 
for  he  can  no  longer  return  to  the 
farm  and  become  economically  inde- 
pendent.    Neither  can  he  hibernate 
without  food,  clothing  or  shelter.  If 
he  has  no  opportunity  to  create  a  por- 
tion of  the  usables  or  services  which 
he  must  consume  daily,  he  becomes 


an  economic  drone,  and  an  overbal- 
ance of  drones  will  starve  the  hive. 

Never  before  was  our  economy  built 
on  such  a  narrow  base  of  newly  cre- 
ated basic  wealth,  and  never  before 
was  it  so  important  to  make  certain 
that  both  the  services  rendered  and 
the  income  received  by  each,  are  kept 
in  equitable  balance.  If  this  can  be 
done,  our  enhanced  skills  will  yield 
a  return  far  beyond  our  present  im- 
agination. If  allowed  to  get  badly  out 
of  balance,  the  collapse  will  be  over- 
whelming. That  is  why  we  have  tried 
to  develop  some  dependable  Guide 
Posts  to  aid  us  in  thinking  our  way 
through. 

With  this  background,  let  us  tackle 
the  problem  at  hand  and  see  what  we 
find. 

We  have  roughly  6,000,000  farms 
which,  prior  to  1939,  produced  enough 
food  for  domestic  use,  and,  except  for 
a  few  depression  years,  we  exported 
from  10%  to  15%  of  our  production. 
Since  1939,  we  have  taken  about  five 
million  workers  from  those  farms  for 
military  service  and  war  industry,  yet 
we  have  increased  our  production 
over  35%. 

Incidentally,  I  want  to  pause  to  pay 
tribute  to  what  the  American  farmer 
has  done.  Most  farm  tasks  require 
hard  manual  labor,  yet  with  the  bulk 
of  the  vigorous  young  men  taken 
away,  and  with  his  machinery  allot- 
ments cut  80%,  the  American  farmer 
has  met  every  goal  set  for  him,  and 
produced  the  three  largest  crops  in 
history,  thereby  changing  the  pros- 
pects of  serious  food  shortage  to  ac- 
tual abundance.  He  has  been  blessed 
with  good  weather,  it  is  true,  but  be- 
hind this  remarkable  accomplishment 
is  a  record  of  unsurpassed  loyalty  and 
patriotism  marked  by  the  voluntary 
increase  in  working  hours  from  60  to 
75,  80,  and  90  hours  a  week  as  a  com- 
monplace occurrence.  There  have  been 
no  strikes,  no  slow-downs,  but  a  sin- 
gleness of  purpose  to  do  the  job. 

Outstanding    in    this    accomplish- 
ment, and  too  little  noted,  has  been 
the  part  the  women  and  children  have 
played.  The  farmer's  wife  has  always 
led  a  life  of  hard  work,  with  few  con- 
veniences. Over  80%  do  not  even  have 
running  water.    Without    complaint, 
she  took  the  field  to  take  the  place  of 
her  son,  gone  to  war,  and  lengthened 
her   day   in   scores   of   thousands    of 
cases  to  100  and  120  hours  a  week, 
while  the  children  did  the  housework 
and  chores  as  daylight  hours  would 
permit.  Knowing  what  the  farm  wom- 
en of  America  have  done,  it  makes 
my  blood  boil  when  I  see  men  and 
women,  who  are  receiving  the  high- 
est pay  in  history,  deliberately  tie  up 
production  of  desperately  needed  war 
equipment  through  strikes  over  some 
inconsequential  jurisdictional  dispute, 
and   I  wonder  what  this  country  is 
coming  to,  when  so  many  people  place 
their  selfish  interests  above  the  wel- 
fare of  their  nation.  I  think  our  cen- 
sorship policy  is  largely  responsible. 
Nevertheless,  I  marvel  and  am  filled 
with   unspeakable   pride   when   I   see 
what  the  farm  women  are  doing.  It 
is  perhaps   a  hopeful   sign  that   our 
increase  of  population  is  coming  from 
this   sturdy,   wholesome   farm    stock, 
for  city  population  is  not  maintain- 
ing itself. 

But  let  us  return  to  our  subject. 
The  surprising  thing  about  this  in- 
creased production  is  that  so  little  of 
it  has  been  exported  to  other  nations. 
Most  of  it  has  been  consumed  right 
here  at  home,  and  by  our  own  armed 
forces.  We  used  to  think  we  were  the 
best  fed  nation  on  earth,  and  that  ow- 
ing to  the  limitations  of  the  human 
stomach,  we 'could  not  count  on  any 
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'7  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth."   Job  19:  25. 


J 


OB,  who  was  one  of  the  most  marv- 
elous characters  of  Old  Testament 
history,  and  who  suffered  so  much 
physical  pain  even  though  he  was  an 
upright  man,  never  lost  the  assurance 
within  his  heart  that  God  still  lived. 
Not  only  did  he  believe  in  God  the 
Father,  but  in  His  Son,  the  Redeemer, 
although  he  lived  many  years  before 
Christ  was  made  manifest  in  the  flesh 
to  the  children  of  men. 

What  a  comfort  it  must  have  been 
to  Job  to  realize,  even  in  his  day, 
that  there  was  One  who  ever  liveth  to 
make  intercession  for  the  sins  of  those 
who  believe  in  His  name.  How  much 
easier  it  should  be  for  us,  who  live 
twenty  centuries  later,  to  believe  in 
the  coming  of  Christ  the  Redeemer  to 
live  among  the  sons  of  men,  to  suffer 
and  die  on  the  cruel  cross,  to  be  placed 
in  the  guarded  tomb  and  the  third  day 
to  come  forth  of  His  own  power  to 
appear  unto  His  own  followers  and 
say,  "Behold,  I  am  alive  forever 
more!"  What  undescribable  joy  must 
have  come  into  the  hearts  of  those 
who  loved  Him,  as  they  realized  that 
they  were  serving  a  Redeemer  who 
lives  forever.  And  since  He  ever 
liveth,  they,  too,  shall  have  everlast- 
ing life. 

During  the  Lenten  Season  may  we 
be  thinking  of  the  great  sacrifice  that 


Christ  made  for  us,  and  may  we  be 
willing  to  give,  not  only  of  our  earthlj 
possessions,  but  of  ourselves,  that  He 
may  become  an  ever-living  Redeemer 
to  all  the  world.  How  little  real  joj 
there  must  be  in  life  and  what  a  dread 
there  must  be  of  death,  for  those  who 
do  not  believe  that  the  night  of  deati 
is  followed  by  the  morning  of  tie 
Resurrection,  and  that  those  who  sleep 
in  Him  shall  come  forth  unto  Life 
Eternal. 

May  each  of  us  have  such  an  un- 
wavering faith  in  our  Redeemer  thit 
it  will  make  no  difference  what  comei 
to  us  of  suffering,  disappointment  or 
sorrow  and  heartache,  so  that  we  cm 
say,  like  Job,  "I  know  that  my  Re- 
deemer liveth  I"  Or,  like  Samuel  Med 
ley,  the  hymn  writer,  we  can  saj 
these  words: 

**I  know  that  my  Eedemer  liveth 
What  joy  the  blest  assurance  givea; 
He  lives,  He  lives,  who  once  was  dead: 
He  lives,  my  everlasting  Head. 

**He  lives,  and  grants  me  daily  breath; 
He  lives,  and  I  shall  conquer  death; 
He  lives,  my  mansion  to  prepare; 
He  lives  to  bring  me  safely  there. 
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He  lives,  all  glory  to  His  name ; 
He  lives,  my  Savior,  still  the  same; 
What  joy  the  blest  assurance  gives; 
I  know  that  my  Redeemer  lives." 


SPRING  brings  a  new  lamb  crop  to  the  west- 
ern ranges — and  a  new  crop  of  wartime  prob- 
lems. For  instance,  experienced  lambing  crews 
are  increasingly  hard  to  find.  But  in  spite  of 
fewer  hands  and  other  difficulties,  millions  of 
lambs  are  being  dropped  and  raised  to  provide 
the  nation's  wool  and  meat. 

Beyond  the  "romance"  of  sheep  ranching  lies 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work.  When  early  lambs  ar- 
rive in  wintry  weather,  there's  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  moving  them  from  the  "drop  corrals"  to 
the  lambing  shed.  Chilled  lambs  often  must  be 
revived  in  heated  incubators.  It's  not  unusual 
for  a  good  "night  man"  to  "lamb  out"  125  ewes  in 
a  night— and  that  is  work.  There's  the  feeding 
and,  later  on,  trimming,  docking,  bunch  herd- 


ing, shearing,  and  finally  the  trailing  of  the  bands 
to  the  sununer  ranges  in  the  high  mountain  coun- 
try. And  always  herders  must  be  on  the  alert  to 
protect  their  bands  from  coyotes  and  other  pred- 
atory animals. 

Yanks  are  the  best-fed,  best-clothed  fighting 
force  in  the  world.  They  know  the  comfort  of 
warm  wool  uniforms.  And  nutritious  lamb  has 
helped  prevent  meat  shortages  at  home.  Sheep 
ranchers,  like  other  livestock  producers  of  the 
nation,  deserve  the  thanks  of  a  grateful  America. 


material  increase  in  consumption  of 
food  at  home.  War  gave  us  two 
pieces  of  unimpeachable  evidence  that 
we  were  wrong.  The  high  percentage 
of  rejections  of  young  men  for  physi- 
cal defects  woke  us  up  with  a  shock. 
Undernourishment  proved  to  be  a 
common  cause.  On  top  of  that  came 
the  fact  that  people  with  money  in 
their  pockets  were  eating  from  V3  to 
^  more  than  they  did  before. 

The  first  conclusion  we  can  reach 
from  this  is  that  if  we  can  maintain 
a  high  degree  of  employment,  so 
everyone  has  money  to  buy  food,  we 
can  continue  our  food  production  at 
not  far  from  the  present  levels  with- 
out any  over-all  surplus  problem.  A 
lot  of  the  service  men  and  women  will 
return  to  the  farm,  but  I  doubt  if  the 
production  will  be  increased  ma- 
terially because  of  this,  for  they  will 
mostly  relieve  the  hard  pressed  farmer 
and  his  family  in  maintaining  our 
present  production  levels.  With  high 
food  production  at  fair  prices  and 
correspondingly  high  farm  income, 
the  farmer's  purchasing  power  will  go 
a  long  way  toward  maintaining  the 
high  level  of  employment  necessary 
to  keep  our  economy  in  balance.  That 
is  true,  and  it  sounds  simple,  but  un- 
fortunately, it  is  not  as  simple  as  it 
sounds. 

You  will  note  I  said  high  produc- 
tion at  fair  prices.  Unfortunately,  the 
two  have  seldom  gone  together.  While 
prosperity  for  industry  and  labor  are 
necessary  for  a  prosperous  agricul- 
ture, they  by  no  means  assure  farm 
prosperity.  We  learned  that  in  the 
twenties  when  labor  and  industry  en- 
joyed the  greatest  prosperity  in  his- 
tory up  to  that  time,  while  farmers 
went  bankrupt.  We  raised  more  food 
than  industry  and  labor  needed,  and 
the  surplus  was  used  to  drive  our 
prices  to  ruinous  levels.  Those  econo- 
mists who  insist  that  our  single  prob- 
lem is  to  provide  full  employment,  are 
completely  unrealistic,  and  we  don't 
intend  to  get  caught  in  such  a  trap 
again.  The  truth  is  more  likely  found 


in  the  reasoning  that  full  employmen; 
and  high  purchasing  power  are  tk 
inevitable  result  of  a  high  rate  of  prfr 
duction  of  the  basic  wealth  of  the 
nation  at  compensatory  prices. 

With  our  35%  increased  produc 
tion,  and  millions  soon  to  return  u 
farm  work,  if  full  employment  should 
fail  to  consume  this  enormous  in 
crease,  our  chief  problem  would  stil 
be  what  to  do  with  the  surplus  to  pre 
vent  it  driving  our  prices  to  ruinous 
levels. 

Much  of  our  agriculture  has  beet 

surplus  production  which  has  been  in 

export  markets.  Cotton,  wheat  and  to 

bacco  are  normally  the  three  large?: 

export  crops.  If  we  are  to  continue  ti 

market  these  crops  in  world  markets. 

we  must  be  able  to  compete  in  price 

with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our  stead 

ily  advancing  labor  costs  have  mad* 

this  increasingly  more  difficult  unte 

we   develop   some   form   of   two-pri« 

system.   On  many  commodities  it 

only  by  better  cultural  methods  arc 

the  use  of  machinery  that  we  havf 

been  able  to  compete  at  all,  but  the?* 

are  temporary  advantages  which  dis 

appear  as  soon    as    our    competitor? 

learn  to  take  advantage  of  these  pw<> 

tices.  In  the  meantime,  foreign  coff 

petition  sets  the  price  on  many  of  ou' 

commodities    sold    both    domestical 

and  in  foreign  markets.  It  is  appar^" 

that  if  we  are  to  get  a  price  on  thu* 

surplus  products  which  will  ^adke^ 

American  standard  of  living  po88»j^ 

for  their  producers,  we  must  eitP 

reduce  the  production  so  we  will  hi** 

no  surplus,  or  find  some  way  of  W^ 

venting  the  surplus  from  driving  ^ 

price  below  a  compensatory  level. 

Reducing  the  production  to  fo^J 
up  the  price  is  in  direct  violation* 
the  principles  of  Guide  Post  No- ' 
With  its  millions  of  individual  P^ 
ducers,  and  with  all  the  uncertainty^ 
of  weather,  and  other  factors  affec| 
ing  yield,  it  is  out  of  the  question  *' 
adjust  production  to  such  a  v\c^"' 
that  we  would  have  just  enough,  a" 

(Concluded  on  page  8.) 


Jto'^UAa  9Bi>g^€^ft^^  0t€€€/ie  fi>t 

BARBECUED  SPARERIBS 

V  (Yi«id:  about  6  t«rving«) 


3  lbs.  spareribs 

1  onion 

%  cup  vinegar 

1  cup  tomato  juice 

2  tbs.  brown  sugar 
1  ftp.  salt 


V4  cup  homemade  catsup 

1  tsp.  dry  mustard 

Vi  cup  water 

1  tbs.  paprika 

%  tsp.  chili  powder 

y%  tsp.  cayenne  pepper 


Cut  spareribs  in  pieces.  Brown  lightly 
about  10  minutes.  Dice  onion  and  com- 
bine with  all  other  ingredients  and  sim- 
mer 15  minutes.  Pour  over  browned 
spareribs.  Cover.  Simmer  or  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (350°F.)  1K»  hours.  Re- 
move cover.  Baste  ribs.  Cook  about  15 
minutes  uncovered. 


SODA  BILL  SEZ: 

//'$  o//  r/ghf  fo  be  a 
ye%-mon  as  long  as  the 
boss  you  "yes'*  is  a 
know-man. 


HOW  THE  DOLLAR 
IS  DIVIDED 

There's  an  old  proverb,  "One  picture  is 
worth  a  thousand  words."  So  I  decided 
to  draw  this  month's  column  instead  of 
writing  it.  The  picture  is  below,  and  it 
tells  this  story  ...  75  cents  (on  the  average)  out  of  every 
Swift  sales  dollar  goes  to  agricultural  producers  for  their 
cattle,  lambs,  hogs,  etc.  And  lie  out  of  every  dollar  goes 
to  the  people  who  work  in  Swift  plants,  preparing  those 
farm  and  ranch  products  for  market.  Transporting  meat, 
etc.,  an  average  of  1,100  miles  from  producer  to  consumer 
takes  another  2c.  But,  after  all,  the  picture  tells  the  story 
better  than  words  of  mine.  Few  businesses  operate  on 
such  a  narrow  margin — few  return  such  a  large  slice  of 
their  sales  dollar  to  the  suppliers  of  raw  materials. 

Agricultural  Research  Dept. 

HERE'S  WHERE  THE  DOLLAR  WENT 

Livestock  A  Raw 
■r-       x^    r^      ^  .^"^         ^^                w         Materials. ..  .75.1  e 
r^/A\\VS\"^^^  \    Employes ll.Oe 

r<r     i   ^  HW'^l^^i^'"^    Supplies 4.5c 

^^m^^^^^^ll                     Taxes 3.5c 

D\^9^S^^^VK^                   Transportation .  2.0c 

r^^^^S^MF                  Other  Expenses  2.9c 
-'^''^^^^'^^™'                    Remaining  as 

Earnings.  .  . .  1.0c 


<5  FOR  YOUR  GOOD  IDEAS! 

Ideas,  special  tools  or  gadgets  which  have 
helped  you  in  your  farm  or  ranch  work  can 
help  others.  We  will  pay  you  $5  for  each 
one  you  send  us  which  we  publish  on  this 
page.  Address  Agricultural  Good  Idea  Edi- 
tor, Swift  &  Company,  Chicago  9,  Illinois. 
We  cannot  return   unused  items — sorry. 

BUY  WAR  BONDS 


What  do  you  know! 

1.  Which  is  the  "best-fed,  best-clothed"  fightmg 
force  in  the  world? 

2.  What  share  of  the  average  Swift  sales  dollar 
did  producers  get  in  '44? 

3.  How  are  chilled  lambs  revived  on  a  modem 
sheep  ranch? 

A  nswers  to  these  questions  may  be  found  in  articles 
on  this  page. 


Utah  Sergeant  Wins  Silver  Star 

Sgt.  W.  L  Stander,  rancher  from  Promontory  Point,  Utah,  ad- 
mires the  helmet  that  saved  his  life.  He  was  wounded  on  th« 
ill-fated  USS  Chicago  by  a  strafing  Jop  plane.  But  he  won 
the  Silver  Star  for  sticking  to  his  gun  wittiout  thought  of  pmr- 
sonal  safety. 


No,  the  mower  didn't  run  through  here,  J.  A.  Booher, 
right,  Knox  County,  Tennessee,  unit  test  demonstrator,  stands 
in  rye  where  200  pounds  of  plant  food  and  1  ton  of  lime 
were  applied,  and  points  out  to  Knox  County  Agent  R.  M. 
Murphy  an  unfertilized  check  strip. 

Many  farm  experts  are  advising  farmers  to  order  now  and 
lay  aside  their  1945  requirements  of  commercial  fertilizer. 
There  will  be  some  more  potash  than  last  year,  but  they  be- 
lieve the  supply  of  phosphates  will  be  considerably  less  and 
that  war  munitions  demands  will  materially  cut  into  the 
nitrates  available  for  civilian  use.  Get  fertilizers  when  and 
while  you  can,  is  their  advice. 

Swift  &  Company 

CHICAGO  9,  ILLINOIS 


A  -POSTHVAK  ?R07ECr 


NUTRITION       IS       OUR       BUSINESS  — AND      YOURS 

Right  Eating  Adds  Life  to  Your  Yeara,  and  Year*  to  Your  Life 


TIGHT  BINDING 
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THE  LECTURER'S  CORNER 

O.  WALKER  SHANNON,  State  Lecturer 


The  Government  is  again  calling  on 
American  Agriculture  to  increase 
production.  This  in  the  face  of  in- 
creasing induction  of  necessary  farm 
labor  and  a  decreasing  supply  of  ma- 
chinery makes  the  task  seem  almost 
impossible.  However,  we  must  con- 
tinue in  our  effort  to  produce  as  much 
as  we  can.  This  means  that  each  com- 
munity must  make  the  most  possible 
use  of  all  available  machinery  and 
labor.  This  has  been  done  in  most 
places  in  the  past  few  years.  Some 
impetus  might  be  added  to  the  move- 
ment by  discussing  the  whole  problem 
of  food  production  in  your  Grange 
meeting. 

Such  a  program  would  be  easy  to 
arrange.  We  would  suggest  that  either 
your  county  agent  or  chairman  or 
member  of  your  county  AAA  Com- 
mittee be  invited  to  help  with  the  pro- 
gram. They  are  in  a  position  to  pre- 
sent information  of  the  kind  necessary 
to  enable  us  to  plan  our  production 
in  accordance  with  the  food  needs  of 
the  nation.  A  member  of  the  draft 
board  might  be  invited  in  to  present 
the  needs  of  the  armed  forces  for  man- 
power. 

A  program  of  the  sort  suggested 
above  will  appeal  to  nearly  everyone 
in  your  Grange.  It  will  stimulate 
your  own  members  interest  in  your 
Grange  and  also  will  be  a  step  towards 
uniting  our  efforts  with  other  groups 
interested  in  promoting  the  war  effort. 
We  might  add  that  we  feel  that  it  is 
essential  for  the  welfare  of  agriculture 
and  the  Nation  generally  that  we 
learn  to  work  together  in  unity.  In 
this  connection  we  print  an  o\)serva- 
tion  made  by  a  Pomona  Lecturer  from 
one  of  our  large  agricultural  counties. 
It  might  form  the  basis  for  a  discus- 
sion at  a  Grange  meeting.  "I  believe 
that  the  entire  Grange  program  could 
be  strengthened  by  a  change  in  State 
Grange's  attitude  toward  government 
bureaus  and  agencies.  I  do  not  mean 
that  we  should  let  up  any  in  our  fight 
against  bureaucracy  but  that  we 
should  recognize  the  fact  that  we  al- 
ready have  it  and  can  best  keep  it  in 
control  by  seeing  that  it  is  admin- 
istered by  the  right  men  and  by  using 
our  voting  privilege  within  the  va- 
rious agencies  whenever  we  are  given 
the  opportunity." 


PROJECTS 

We  have  sent  a  bulletin  with  rules 
for  the  various  State  projects.  We 
urge  you  to  participate  because  par- 
ticipation will  streng:then  your  own 
Grange.  You  want  to  be  a  member 
of  a  virile  organization  and  there  is 
no  better  way  to  make  your  Grange 
strong  than  by  being  active.  These 
projects  were  all  designed  to  help  the 
work  of  the  Lecturer,  both  Subord- 
inate and  Pomona.  The  activities 
outlined  in  the  bulletin  will  increase 
attendance  and  membership.  This  will 
in  turn  make  your  work  easier  as  in- 
creased attendance  and  membership 
nearly  always  makes  programs  easier 
of  preparation  and  presentation.  So 
won't  you  help  yourself  and  your 
Grange  by  actively  becoming  a  part 
of  the  State  Grange  program? 


The  following  program  prepared  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Magazine  Club 
Service  on  the  topic  "Homes — to  live 
in  and  to  work  in"  will  have  an  ap- 
peal to  the  women  of  your  Grange. 
We  suggest  that  you  work  it  out  with 
your  Home  Economics  Committee. 


Lecturers  Introduction:  There  is 
probably  not  one  of  us  in  this  meet- 
ing today  who  has  not  given  some 
thought  to  the  home  we  will  live  in 
tomorrow — the  equipment  and  ap- 
pliances we  are  going  to  buy  .  .  . 
the  changes  we  are  going  to  make  and 
the  remodeling  we  are  going  to  do 
.  .  .  perhaps  even  the  new  home  we 
are  going  to  build  or  buy. 

While  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
make  any  major  changes  or  additions 
to  our  homes  today,  we  do  feel  that 
looking  ahead  and  planning  wisely 
through  such  a  study  as  this  program 
will  help  us  clarify  our  future  needs 
and  perhaps  bring  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  basic  principles  of 
household  planning. 

Decorating  and  furnishing  a  house 
is  a  very  personal  and  individual  ex- 
perience. We  are  therefore  confining 
our  thinking  today  largely  to  the  ser- 
vice end  of  the  home — to  that  por- 
tion of  living  to  which  every  home- 
maker  devotes  countless  thousands  of 
hours  .  .  .  hours  spent  in  surround- 
ings in  which  the  need  for  improve- 
ment ranges  from  changes  urgently 
necessary  to  those  which  would  be 
simply  a  desirable  convenience. 

Section  I.  Grandmother's  Kitchen 

Lecturer's  Introduction:  Of  course, 
what  may  seem  urgently  necessary  to 
one  of  us,  may  seem  a  luxury  to  an- 
other. Certainly  the  most  humble  of 
today's  kitchens  or  laundries  with 
their  modern  labor-saving  devices 
would  seem  an  inventor's  dream  to 
our  grandmothers.  Those  conven- 
iences we  call  necessities  would  seem 
sheer  extravagance  to  her — to  turn  a 
tap  for  water  instead  of  carrying  or 
pumping  it  ...  to  have  heat  in  a 
second  instead  of  building  and  keep- 
ing up  the  fire  in  the  cook  stove  .  .  . 
to  store  dishes  and  supplies  on  handy 
kitchen  shelves  instead  of  making 
long  and  frequent  trips  to  a  distant 
pantry.  Yes,  if  we  take  a  look  at  our 
own  kitchen  through  our  grandmoth- 
er's eyes,  it  would  surely  seem  luxu- 
rious; even  so,  the  equipment  and 
changes  which  are  today  being 
dreamed  up  by  engineers  and  home 
economists  may  seem  to  us  to  be  a  far 
cry  from  the  necessities  which  they 
may  become  only  a  few  years  from 
now.  Perhaps  a  glance  at  our  own 
grandmother's  kitchen  will  broaden 
our  point  of  view  in  thinking  today 

toward  tomorrow's  home.  Mrs 

is  going  to  take  a  page  from  the  mem- 
ory book  and  recall  for  us  what  grand- 
mother's kitchen  was  really  like. 

Procedure:  Ask  one  member  in  ad- 
vance to  picture  for  the  club  the  tra- 
ditional kitchen  of  the  early  days  of 
the  century,  with  all  its  drudgery- 
making  features  such  as  scrubbing 
floors,  blacking  stoves,  stoking  coal  or 
wood  ranges,  lack  of  convenient  stor- 
age space,  dirt-catching,  hard-to-clean 
surfaces,  limited  hot-water  supply, 
etc.  The  kitchen  shown  here  was  taken 
from  a  sketch  which  appeared  in  an 
early  issue  of  Oood  Housekeeping. 

Section    II.  Principles   of 
Kitchen  Planning 

Lecturer's  Introduction:  In  con- 
sidering the  service  end  of  the  house, 
the  functional  end,  our  thoughts  na- 
turally go  to  that  center  of  activity — 
the  kitchen.  Nowhere  in  the  house  is 
careful  planning  so  necessary  to  step 
and  time-saving  comfort  and  conven- 
ience. Katharine  Fisher,  Director  of 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute,  has  out- 
lined for  us  the  principles  of  kitchen 
planning,  as  developed  by  the  Insti- 


tute's home  economists  and  engineers. 
Oood  Housekeeping  Institute  has 
seven  modern  and  complete  kitchens 
in  daily  use  which,  with  its  labora- 
tories, are  used  to  study  consumer's 
problems  and  develop  the  specialized 
information  about  foods,  appliances, 
and  other  products  you  read  about  in 
Oood  Housekeeping's  pages.  I  am  go- 
ing to  ask  Mrs to  read  the 

kitchen-planning  principles  outlined 
by  Katharine  Fisher. 

Procedure :  Ask  one  member  to  pre- 
sent the  Institute's  suggestions  be- 
low. 

Principles     of    Kitchen     Planning 
AS  Formulated  by  Good  House- 
keeping Institute 

1.  General  plan  and  size:  Experi- 
ence shows  that  a  kitchen  should  have 
at  least  108  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
making  its  dimensions  about  9  x  12 
feet.  An  oblong  kitchen  with  two  long 
walls  unbroken  by  doors  and  windows 
usually  can  be  arranged  to  be  more 
convenient  than  other  shapes. 

2.  Placing  large  equipment:  For 
easy  flow  of  work,  a  convenient  kit- 
chen usually  has  three  working  cen- 
ters: (1)  A  food-storage  and  prepa- 
ration center,  (2)  A  dishwashing  and 
clean-up  center,  (3)  A  cooking  and 
serving  center. 

3.  Height  of  Working  Surfaces: 
Counters,  sink,  etc.,  should  be  of  a 
height  that  enables  the  work  to  be 
done  while  standing  erect. 

4.  Storage  arrangements :  Food 
supplies,  pots  and  pans,  mixing  bowls, 
gadgets,  knives,  baking  tins,  trays, 
dish  cloths  and  towels,  etc.,  should  be 
stored  conveniently  near  the  working 
center  where  they  will  be  used — with- 
in arm's  reach,  if  possible.  High  visi- 
bility of  food  supplies,  pots  and  pans, 
gadgets,  knives,  etc.,  also  is  most  de- 
sirable. 

5.  Small  open  shelves  are  desirable : 
(1)  One  just  to  the  right  of  sink  and 
above  right  drain  board  for  cleaning 
supplies;  (2)  One  above  or  to  the 
right  of  range,  for  tea,  coffee,  season- 
ings, coffee  pot,  etc. 

6.  Counter  tops:  A  suitable  cover- 
ing should  be  provided  for  counter 
tops  and  other  working  surfaces  that 
will  resist  stains,  heat,  cuts,  etc. 

7.  Floor  coverings:  Floor  coverings 
should  be  chosen  that  are  durable  and 
easy  to  keep  clean. 

8.  Walls:  A  washable  finish  should 
be  chosen. 

9.  Lighting:  Good  general  lighting, 
and  local  lighting  for  work  surfaces 
should  be  provided. 

10.  Wiring:  A  number  of  electrical 
convenience  outlets  should  be  pro- 
vided so  that  electrical  appliances  can 
be  used  where  they  are  most  conven- 
ient. Outlets  should  be  connected  to 
a  wiring  circuit  separate  from  light- 
ing circuits.  This  appliance  circuit 
should  be  of  ample  current-carrying 
capacity  to  operate  appliances  effi- 
ciently and  economically. 

11.  Ventilation:  An  exhaust  fan  in 
the  window,  or  built  into  the  wall, 
will  greatly  aid  ventilation.  A  fan 
mounted  on  the  wall,  out  of  reach  of 
children,  also  will  help  ventilation  if 
placed  so  it  can  force  heated  air  out 
of  a  window. 

12.  Sitting-Down  Place:  Some  ar- 
rangement should  be  made  to  provide 
a  working  surface  low  enough  to  use 
when  sitting  down  doing  such  tasks 
as  peeling  potatoes  or  mixing  or  beat- 
ing by  hand.  A  comfortable  chair, 
preferably  one  that  aids  good  pos- 
ture, also  should  be  provided. 

Section    HI.  The    Service   End 
OF  THE  Home 

(Questions  and  answers) 

Lecturer's  Introduction:  Apart 
from  the  personal  and  individual  side 
of  the  home  which  reflects  vour  own 
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personality,  there  are  many  factorj 
that  contribute  to  making  a  home 
easier  to  live  in  and  work  in.  Some  of 
the  step  and  time  saving  ideas  whicli 
we  shall  mention  briefly  in  this  por. 
tion  of  our  meeting  are  applicable 
right  now  to  the  functional  end  of 
our  home.  Some  of  the  applications 
of  the  principles  Katharine  Fisher 
mentioned  may  just  never  have  oc- 
curred to  us  and  we  can  put  them 
into  practice  right  now.  Still  others 
will  help  us  in  planning  for  tomorrow. 
We  are  going  to  consider  now  some  of 
the  questions  which  are  most  com- 
monly presented  to  Oood  Housekeep- 
ing Institute  in  applying  these  prin- 
ciples — together  with  some  of  the 
ways  the  Institute  has  met  these  prob- 
lems. 

Procedure:  The  chairman  already 
will  have  distributed  the  questions 
and  answers  as  members  arrive.  (She 
may  clip  or  copy  them  directly  from 
the  study  program.)  She  will  now  ask 
the  question,  and  the  member  who 
has  the  answer  will  read  it  to  the  club. 
The  questions  and  answers  may  be 
supplemented  by  an  open  discussion, 
following  the  same  pattern  as  this 
section — with  members  volunteerinj,' 
answers  from  their  own  experience. 

1.  Question  :  Where  should  the  kit- 
chen doors  and  windows  be  placed? 

Answer:  Doors  should  be  placed 
near  the  corners  of  the  kitchen  to 
avoid  breaking  up  wall  space  and 
interfering  with  the  convenient  place- 
ment of  cabinets,  refrigerator,  range, 
etc.  Windows  should  be  placed  so  as 
to  give  the  best  light  and  ventilation 
without  interfering  with  storage  and 
working  space.  A  kitchen  windo\r 
overlooking  the  children's  play  yard 
is  good  for  peace  of  mind. 

2.  Question  :  What  is  a  good  ar 
rangement  for  a  food-preparation  cen- 
ter? 

Answer:  The  food-preparation  cen- 
ter should  include  the  refrigerator, 
and  shelves  above,  and  drawers  and 
cupboards  below  for  storage  of  food 
preparation  utensils,  gadgets,  mixing 
bowls,  knives,  etc. 

3.  Question  :  What  is  a  good  ar- 
rangement for  a  dishwashing  or 
clean-up  center? 

Answer:  A  dishwashing  center 
should  consist  of  a  sink  (a  two-com- 
partment sink,  if  possible)  with  a 
swing  nozzle  and  a  spray  head  for 
rinsing.  Two  drain  boards  should  be 
provided — one  on  either  side  of  the 
sink.  A  most  modern  arrangement  \^ 
the  electric  dishwasher  and  sink  with 
a  built-in  electric  garbage-disposal 
unit.  Drain  boards  also  are  needed 
with  this  arrangement. 

4.  Question  :  What  is  a  good  ar- 
rangement for  a  cooking  and  serving 
center  ? 

Answer:  The  cooking  and  serving 
center  should  include  the  range,  and 
a  serving  counter  on  either  side  of  the 
range.  If  this  is  not  possible,  a  serv- 
ing counter  should  be  provided  be- 
tween the  range  and  the  door  to  the 
dining  room.  There  should  also  be 
shelves  above  and  below  the  serving 
counter  for  storage  of  pots  and  paii''« 
trays,  platters,  cake  coolers,  etc.,  as 
well  as  seasonings,  tea,  coffee,  etc. 

5.  Question:  How  high  shoiil*^ 
counter  space  and  sinks  be? 

Answer:  36  inches  is  a  good  com- 
fortable height  for  working  standing 
erect. 

6.  Question:  How  can  utensil'' 
used  in  food  preparation — mixinjr 
bowls,  measuring  cups,  frequently- 
used  gadgets — be  stored  so  that  the.'*' 
can  be  reached  without  moving  about- 

AnMrcr:  They  should  bo  stored  i" 
or  near  the  food-storage  cabinet.  1" 
a  cabinet  designed  by  Oood  House- 
keeping  Institute  gadgets  are  hiini^ 
on  individual  hooks  on  a  panel  tba^ 
(Conchidcd  on  page  15.) 
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THIS  CHART  TELLS  THE  STORY  OF 

THE  GROWTH  OF  RURAL  TELEPHONES 

IN  THE  TERRITORY  WE  SERVE 


Since  1930,  the  ups  and  downs  of  rural  tele- 
phone development  in  the  territory  we  serve 
have  been  mostly  up,  as  you  can  see.  The  downs 
came  during  the  depression,  when  everything 
else  went  down.  But  starting  in  1935,  look  how 
rural  telephone  service  came  out  of  it.  .  .  .  Fast! 
. . .  Faster  than  city  service. 

The  only  thing  that  kept  the  line  from  running 
off  the  chart  was  war! 

The  number  of  rural  telephones  in  our  territory 
is  today  at  an  all-time  high. 

It  is  nearly  double  the  rural  development  we 
had  20  years  ago. 

It  has  increased  78  percent  since  1935  ...  or 
15  percent  above  city  gains  of  63  percent  in  the 
same  period. 


Today,  43  percent  of  the  farms  in  our  territory 
have  telephone  service  .  .  .  and  the  only  reason 
why  we  can't  greatly  extend  rural  service  right 
now  is  war. 

Farmers  whose  post-war  plans  call  for  telephone 
service  will  get  it . . .  and  more  than  9  out  of  10 
of  them  will  get  it  without  highway  construction 
costs  .  .  .  the  same  as  city  folks. 


Want  the  full  story  about  this?  Want 
to  figure  out  for  yourself  how  much 
it  will  cost  to  get  telephone  service 
on  your  farm  after  the  war?  Then 
drop  us  a  card.  We'll  mail  you  a 
free  copy  of  a  20-page,  illustrated 
booklet:  "Telephones  for  Farmers." 
It's  just  off  the  press.  Write  to  us  at 
1 835  Arch  St.,  Phila.  3,  Pa.,  or  to  your  local  Business  Office. 


THE   BELL   TELEPHONE   COMPANY   OF   PENNSYLVANIA 
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State  Grange  Projects 

IT  HAS  been  the  custom  of  both  State  and  National  Grange  to  carry  a 
number  of  projects  designed  to  improve  the  work  of  Subordinate  and 
Pomona  Granges.  This  year  the  Pennsylvania  State  Grange  is  carrying 
seven  projects.  These  are  all  being  carried  through  the  office  of  the  State 
Lecturer.  They  are,  though,  of  such  nature  that  they  affect  the  whole  work- 
ing of  the  Grange,  and  many  of  their  requirements  will  necessitate  the 
whole-hearted  co-operation  of  both  officers  and  members. 

These  projects  will  help  to  build  membership  and  will  attract  all  age 
and  interest  groups.  We  would  suggest  that  you  discuss  these  projects  at 
your  Grange  meeting  and  then  determine  upon  ways  and  means  of  meeting 
the  various  requirements.  The  projects  are :  1.  Honor  Pomona  Grange. 
2.  Quartette  Contest.  3.  Spelling  Bee.  4.  Group  Discussion.  5.  Talent 
Festival.     6.  Better  Grange  Contest.    7.  Folk  Game  Contest. 

The  rules  of  all  these  projects  have  been  mailed  to  all  Pomona  and 
Subordinate  Lecturers^ also  to  all  State  Deputies  and  State  Grange  Officers. 
You  can  help  make  your  Grange  a  better  Grange  this  year.    Won't  you  try? 


The  Deputy  School 

THE  Annual  Deputy's  School  was  held  in  Harrisburg  on  February  22 
and  23.  The  meeting  was  opened  by  Worthy  Master  W.  Sharp  Fullerton 
who  asked  the  deputies  to  do  their  best  to  build  the  Grange  in  1945. 
He  said  that  the  National  Grange  had  set  a  quota  for  Pennsylvania  of  3,000 
net  gain  in  membership,  8  new  Subordinate  and  8  new  Juvenile  Granges, 
and  that  we  must  exceed  those  figures.  Deputies  should  assist  in  getting 
more  new  members,  helping  the  Grange  to  interest  and  hold  the  older  ones, 
emphasize  and  encourage  better  ritualism,  prevent  dormancy  in  Subordinate 
Granges  by  keeping  dues  paid  and  meetings  conducted  in  a  businesslike 
manner.  Grange  Day,  with  every  member  devoting  one  day's  work  to  the 
welfare  of  the  Order,  should  be  observed  systematically. 

E.  W.  Sheets,  Assistant  to  the  National  Master,  was  introduced  and 
brought  an  inspiring  message  to  the  deputies.  He  said  the  Grange  is  the 
Protector  of  Agriculture,  the  Foster  Mother  of  Co-operatives,  the  Inspiration 
of  Youth  and,  above  all,  a  great  Fraternity.  His  address  was  filled  with 
instruction  on  conducting  meetings  and  general  Grange  work. 

Past  Master  J.  A.  Boak  addressed  the  deputies  on  "Grange  Ritualism" 
inspiring  them  with  his  comments  on  the  fraternal  aspects  of  the  Order. 

Worthy  Overseer  B.  H.  Dimit  told  the  deputies  that  you  shpuld  give 
every  one  something  to  do  in  the  Grange  if  you  are  to  hold  their  interest.  He 
suggested  a  strong  Legislative  Committee,  a  War  Effort  Committee,  Hospi- 
talization plans  and  many  other  means  of  building  the  Grange. 

Past  Master  Kenzie  S.  Bagshaw  discussed  pending  legislation  at  Harris- 
burg and  Washington  and  the  evening  meeting  closed  with  a  question  and 
answer  quiz  on  Grange  Law  conducted  by  Dr.  Sheets. 

On  Friday  morning  the  State  Superintendent  of  Juvenile  Granges,  Lucy 
C.  Shumway,  set  forth  a  program  for  bringing  more  juveniles  into  the 
Grange  and  teaching  them  the  importance  of  their  participation  in  the 
"things  of  the  universe." 

The  Deputies  engaged  in  a  lively  discussion  of  qualifications  of  Grange 
applicants,  open  meetings,  installation  of  officers  and  many  other  topics  of 
interest. 

Albert  E.  Madigan  discussed  the  bills  in  the  Legislature  which  are  of 


interest  to  farmers  and  urged  deputies  and  members  to  keep  in  close  contact 
with  their  representatives  in  the  General  Assembly. 

State  Lecturer,  0.  W.  Shannon,  was  the  last  speaker  on  the  prograaa. 
He  explained  the  projects  for  the  current  year  and  asked  full  co-operatiou 
in  the  State  Grange  program. 


^  • 


The  Grange  and  Oleo 

A  GREAT  deal  of  publicity  has  come  from  certdin  sources  regarding  the 
opposition  of  the  Grange  to  the  bills  which  would  repeal  the  laws 
governing  the  sale  of  oleomargarine.  A  studied  attempt  has  been 
made  to  build  up  in  the  mind  of  the  consumer  the  idea  that  the  farmer  ig 
selfish  in  this  matter — that  the  law  does  the  farmer  no  good  and  is  a  great 
detriment  to  the  consumer. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth.  The  law  does  give  protection 
to  the  dairy  farmer  when  it  makes  it  impossible  to  sell  oleo  as  butter;  it 
also  gives  the  consumer  that  same  protection.  Without  it,  the  consumer  in 
many  instances  would  be  paying  a  butter  price  and  getting  an  imitation 
product  of  far  less  value.  We  are  repeatedly  told  by  those  who  advocate  no 
license  that  no  one  wants  to  sell  oleo  for  butter,  and  yet  the  manufacturers 
persist  in  trying  to  make  it  look  as  near  like  butter  as  possible.  It  is  pic- 
tured in  advertisements  as  a  nice  yellow  print  which  anyone  would  assume 
was  butter,  it  is  fortified  with  some  of  the  vitamins  that  are  natural  to 
butter,  it  is  even,  we  are  told,  washed  in  skim  milk  and  flavored  with  a  lactic 
(!rganism  in  an  attempt  to  get  some  butter  taste  to  it. 

We  are  loudly  told  that  the  Pennsylvania  license  law  is  out  of  date  and 
way  behind  the  laws  of  other  states  which  exact  no  license  fee,  but  the  fact 
that  some  of  those  states  have  a  10  to  15  cent  tax  on  each  pound  of  oleo 
is  not  advertised  to  the  consumer. 

The  manufacture,  distribution  and  sale  of  oleomargarine  is  a  legitimate 
business  and  the  Grange  has  no  objection  to  it.  We  do,  however,  insist 
that  it  be  kept  on  a  legitimate  basis  and  not  develop  into  butter-bootlegging. 
The  license  law  of  the  State  has  worked  successfully.  It  has  assured  the 
consumer  that  he  got  what  he  paid  for;  it  has  meant  fair  play  to  the  dairy- 
man; its  cost  is  not  excessive;  its  repeal  would  not  provide  one  pound  more 
oleo  to  the  consumer,  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  would  reduce  the 
price  one  penny. 


GUIDE  FOR  AGRICULTURE 

(Concluded  from  page  ^.) 
not  too  much  or  too  little.  It  is  dis- 
tinctly in  the  best  interest  of  all  our 
people  that  we  always  have  plenty  of 
food,  and  materials  for  making  cloth- 
ing, and  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
plenty,  without  having  surpluses  much 
of  the  time.  The  problem  seems  to 
resolve  itself  into  how  to  handle  sur- 
pluses and  still  maintain  compensa- 
tory prices. 

Whenever  the  seller  insists  on 
selling  more  than  the  buyer  wants,  or 
needs,  down  goes  the  price.  It  is  one 
thing  for  merchants,  who  pay  cash 
for  what  they  sell,  to  be  able  to  main- 
tain prices  above  cost,  but  it  is  quite 
another  thing  for  a  farmer,  who  must 
have  the  money,  to  obtain  a  compen- 
satory price  for  his  crops  when  <>,- 
000,000  other  farmers  may  be  trying 
to  sell  to  the  same  buyer.  Agriculture 
has  never  had  an  adequate  system  of 
marketing  its  products. 

We  may  as  well  assume  that  we  will 
have  some  surpluses.  The  problem  is 
how  to  prevent  them  from  ruininp: 
our  price  level.  Here  let  us  divide  the 
problem  into  two  parts,  and  consider 
first  those  commodities  of  which  wc 
have  no  burdensome  surplus  requiring 
foreign  outlet.  Under  our  competitive 
marketing  system,  seasonal  or  local 
surpluses  may  prove  just  as  damag- 
ing to  the  price  level  as  chronic  sur- 
pluses. Seller  and  buyer  alike  would 
be  benefited  by  steadier  markets  with- 
out the  violent  fluctuations  which  of- 
ten occur.  This  can  easily  be  accom- 
plished in  the  case  of  many  commodi- 
ties by  support  prices  which  will  hnve 
the  effect  of  leveling  off  the  flow  to 
market  in  time  of  surplus,  and  short- 
age. On  most  domestic  commodities 
except  those  which  are  hiprhly  perish- 
able, a  support  price  will  eliminate 
most  of  the  abuse  arising  from  our 
uncontrolled  speculative  marketing; 
system. 


There  always  will  be  all  kinds  of 
farmers,  just  as  there  are  all  kinds  of 
laborers,  or  merchants,  or  lawyers, 
but  the  more,  good,  efficient  producers 
we  have,  the  greater  will  be  our  na- 
tional prosperity,  and  the  less  prob- 
lem we  will  have  with  poverty  and 
relief.  After  all  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  cotton  grower,  and 
every  other  type  of  farmer,  lies  about 
75%  in  the  field  of  a  good  practical 
working  education.  I  venture  the  as- 
sertion that  if  every  one  of  our  one 
and  three-quarter  million  cotton  grow- 
ers who  are  producing  our  Number 
One  headache,  had  had  a  college 
course  in  agriculture,  or  even  a  high 
school  course  in  vocational  agricul- 
ture, we  wouldn't  have  any  cotton 
problem  today.  Better  farming  and 
marketing  practices,  including  dras- 
tic changes  in  soil  conservation  and 
in  crop  diversification,  would  have 
done  the  trick.  Surely  we  would  still 
have  a  lot  of  poor  farmers, — we  al- 
ways have — but  the  overwhelming 
majority  would  be  using  the  land  and 
sunshine  the  way  the  Lord  intended, 
and  would  join  their  fellows  in  pro- 
viding an  efficient  marketing  system, 
and  would  be  getting  along  pretty 
well. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  govern- 
ment ;  we  must  maintain  a  solvent  fi- 
nancial structure;  we  must  maintain 
a  well-balanced  economy;  we  must 
maintain  a  sound  price  structure;  we 
must  maintain  an  efficient  marketing 
system — but  we  can  do  all  these  and 
still  fail  to  solve  the  farm  problem, 
unless  we  base  our  farm  program  on 
the  maximum  efficiency  in  production 
and  marketing,  and  that  means  a  well 
educated  skilled  farm  population.  1 
am  now  speaking  to  the  officers  of  the 
land  grant  college.  This  is  your  re- 
sponsibility and  your  opportunity. 


They   that   govern   the   most   make 
the  least  noise. — John  Selden. 
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School  Shops  Aid  to  Farmers 

H.  C.  Fetterolf,  Chief 
Agricultural  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction 


FARM  machinery  repair  continues 
to  hold  the  spotlight  among  the 
courses  offered  to  adult  farmers 
in  the  agricultural  schools  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Approximately  14,000  farm- 
ers are  at  present  enrolled  in  evening 
classes  in  the  agricultural  schools 
throughout  the  state  during  these 
winter  months.  There  has  been  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  new  farm  machinery 
and  equipment  and  this  need  coupled 
with  the  desire  of  Pennsylvania  farm- 
ers to  do  their  share  in  producing 
food  for  our  armed  forces  accounts 
for  the  popularity  of  this  instruction 
in  farm  machinery  repair. 

Most  farms  lack  a  well  equipped 
shop  for  use  in  repairing  their  equip- 
ment and  they  are  now  spending  one 
or  two  nights  a  week  in  the  school 
shop  in  an  organized  class,  not  only 
learning  new  and  more  useful  meth- 
ods for  repair  and  operation  of  farm 
machines,  but  actually  repairing  their 
own  equipment  so  that  it  will  be 
ready  for  use  during  the  spring  and 
summer  months.  Many  farmers  who 
used  to  rush  pell-mell  to  the  repair 
shop  with  the  simple  breaks  have  de- 
veloped both  skill  and  confidence  in 
themselves  as  a  result  of  this  organ- 
ised class  instruction  in  the  voca- 
tional agriculture  shops  of  the  state. 
The  farmer  thus  saves  precious  time, 
gasoline  and  tires  which  formerly 
were  consumed  in  making  frequent 
trips  to  the  repair  shop  in  town.  The 
systematic  system  of  checking  and 
repairing  equipment  during  the  win- 
ter months  saves  many  a  costly  break 


later.  As  farmers  develop  skill  and 
confidence,  with  a  well  balanced  un- 
derstanding of  machinery  adjustment 
and  repair  many  services  will  be  per- 
formed in  the  home  workshop  with  a 
minimum  of  equipment  necessary. 

The  school  with  its  power  drill, 
grinder,  saw,  lathe,  welder,  and  many 
other  important  pieces  of  useful 
equipment  will  continue  to  serve  its 
community  as  a  center  for  major  re- 
pair jobs;  while  farmers  and  voca- 
tional agriculture  students  will  con- 
tinue to  devote  a  large  amount  of 
time  to  this  important  activity.  The 
teachers  of  agriculture  in  Pennsyl- 
vania are  doing  a  very  worthy  job  in 
maintaining  production  at  an  all  time 
high  through  their  regular  in-school 
and  adult  evening  class  programs. 


The  American  Red  Cross  has  200 
clubmobiles  in  operation.  Of  these,  39 
are  cinemobiles,  which  bring  movies 
and  music  to  our  fighting  men  in  the 
field. 


Three  hours  after  the  initial  land- 
ing on  Leyte,  P.  I.,  American  Red 
Cross  men  had  established  breach- 
head  canteens  serving  coffee  and 
other  refreshments. 


The  new  recruit  was  late  for  pa- 
rade. "Well,  it's  so  nice  to  see  you, 
soldier,"  said  the  sergeant  with  a 
snarl.  "We  so  feared  you  had  signed 
a  separate  peace." 


VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

HELP  AAA  TEST  SEED 

Vocational  high  schools  are  play- 
ing a  very  important  part  in  the  seed 
testing  program  now  required  by  the 
State  AAA  Committee  under  a  spe- 
cial grass  and  legume  seed  program. 
A  special  Congressional  appropria- 
tion passed  last  summer  to  act  as  an 
incentive  for  greater  seed  production 
requires  that  the  quality  of  seed  be 
established  through  purity  and  ger- 
mination tests  before  payments  can 
be  authorized. 

The  State  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  notified  all  farmers  who  sub- 
mitted samples  to  their  laboratory  for 
testing  that  their  facilities  were  high- 
ly overtaxed  and  they  could  not  as- 
sure farmers  that  their  seeds  could 
be  tested  prior  to  the  February  15 
deadline  required  by  the  AAA  organ- 
ization. Consequently,  many  county 
AAA  committees  have  turned  to  the 
vocational  high  schools  for  assistance 
in  establishing  the  purity  of  these 
grass  and  legume  seeds. 

When  it  became  apparent  that  our 
allies,  especially  Russia,  would  re- 
quest American  farmers  to  furnish 
seed  for  the  rehabilitation  of  agricul- 
ture in  countries  invaded  by  the  Ger- 
mans, Congress  appropriated  $25,- 
000,000  to  be  distributed  among  farm- 
ers as  a  stimulus  for  the  greater  pro- 
duction of  legume  (mostly  clover  and 
alfalfa)  seeds  for  domestic  consump- 
tion and  export  outlets.  American 
farmers  have  used  imported  seeds  for 
many  years,  often  depending  on 
France  and  Poland  for  a  substantial 
supply.  This  year  the  return  of  the 
Ukraine  to  Russia  and  the  restoration 
of  a  large  part  of  Poland  to  its  na- 
tives calls  for  the  greatest  possible 


shipments  of  seed  from  America.  The 
invading  German  armies  found  150 
million  acres  of  cropland  destroyed 
because  of  the  "scorched  earth"  pol- 
icy of  the  retreating  RussianB  in  the 
Ukraine.  When  the  Germans  re- 
treated from  Stalingrad  they  likewise 
destroyed  crops  and  villages  in  their 

path. 

In  1944  the  Germans  carried  out 
an  effective  policy  of  destruction  to 
nearly  60  million  acres.  Despite  these 
setbacks  and  the  loss  of  vast  amounts 
of  agriculture,  machinery  and  farm 
animals,  the  Ukraine  produced  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  food  in  1944.^  Now 
with  American  seed  help,  it  will  be 
possible  for  Ukranians  to  produce 
substantially  more  food  in  1946.  Al- 
together, America  has  shipped  to 
Russia  20,000  tons  of  seeds,  including 
vegetable  and  field  crops.  This  has 
fulfilled  one-half  of  our  commitmentB 
to  the  Soviet  Union  for  1945. 

Pennsylvania  is  not  expected  to 
produce  a  large  quantity  of  seed  be- 
yond its  own  needs  but  farmers  who 
have  produced  seed  will  be  able  to 
supply  neighbors  with  a  substantial 
part  of  Pennsylvania's  domestic  needs 
and  permit  the  states  normally  pro- 
ducing surplus  quantities  of  seed  to 
supply  the  lend  lease  shipments. 

According  to  local  cleaners,  Penn- 
sylvania farmers  have  doubled  their 
normal  output  of  grass  and  legume 
seeds  in  the  past  year. 


A  discarded  angel-fcod  cake  pan  is 
dandv  as  a  water  pan  for  pets  or 
poultry.  Drive  a  stick  through  the 
center  opening  into  the  ground  to 
make  it  impossible  to  overturn  the 
pan.  It  isn't  hard  to  take  it  up  for 
cleaning. 
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WOMAN'S  WORK 

IN  THE 

HOME  AND  GRANGE 

By  Home  Economics  Committee 


The  world  is  a  looking  glass. 
Wherein  ourselves  are  shown, — 
Kindness    for    kindness,    cheer    for 

cheer. 
Coldness     for     gloom,     repulse     for 

fear,— 
To  every  soul  its  own. 
We  cannot  change  the  world  a  whit. 
Only  ourselves,  who  look  in  it. 

— 8usan  Coolidge. 


WASHINGTON  COUNTY 

REPORTS  100% 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Home  Eco- 
nomics Committee  wishes  to  thank 
Washington  County  for  its  100%  re- 
sponse last  year  when  we  called  for 
reports  from  every  Grange  in  the 
state.  Our  sincere  thanks  goes  also 
to  Mrs.  C.  W.  Campbell,  their  Home 
Economics  chairman  for  her  co- 
operation. We  depend  on  our  Pomona 
chairmen  to  distribute  information. 
If  they  fail  us  we  have  no  means  of 
contacting  our  Subordinate  commit- 
tees. 

A  summary  of  the  reports  shows 
that  all  of  Washington  Counties 
Home  Economics  Committees  acted 
as  hospitality  committees  as  was  re- 
quested in  the  State  program.  All 
reported  making  a  practice  of  greet- 
ing new  members  and  guests.  Only 
six  however  reported  following  a  con- 
sistent program  of  dispensing  hospi- 
tality to  all  members. 

Thirteen  of  the  twenty  Granges 
made  a  practice  of  getting  in  touch 
with  absentees  and  urging  their  at- 
tendance at  the  next  meeting.  West 
Pike  reported  150  such  contacts  and 
Scenery  Hill,  100. 

The  majority  of  the  Granges  re- 
ported work  along  recreational  lines. 
Nine  reported  special  music  groups, 
several  had  dramatic  groups,  in  most 
cases  there  was  recreation  of  some  na- 
ture arranged  for  each  meeting.  Some 
Granges  have  provided  special  recre- 
ational equipment  such  as  ping  pong 
tables,  shuffle  board,  a  record  player 
and  public  address  system,  basketball 
equipment,  etc.  One  Grange  reported 
discontinuing  their  recreational  pro- 
gram until  after  the  war.  This  raised 
the  question  as  to  whether  this  is  not 
a  time  making  such  a  program  espe- 
cially important.  With  so  many  of 
our  youth  in  service,  conditions  at 
home  are  abnormal  for  the  girls  and 
for  those  of  our  boys  who  are  remain- 
ing at  home  to  produce  food.  Their 
problem  is  a  challenge  to  the  Grange. 
Also,  thinking  selfishly,  the  Grange 
needs  to  consider  how  it  may  hold 
the  interest  of  youth  if  it  is  to  con- 
tinue as  a  strong  and  growing  organ- 
ization. 

In  home  arts,  sixteen  study  groups 
were  reported;  the  Granges  averaged 
from^  two  to  three  meetings  on  home 
making  subjects;  thirty-three  exhibits 
were  held ;  eight  chairmen  distributed 
literature  on  subjects  related  to  the 
home.  Judging  from  the  reports  the 
following  Granges  were  the  most  ac- 
tive along  these  lines:  Millers  Run, 
Olayeville,  Independence,  Prosperity, 
Cross  Creek  and  Jefferson. 

Many  Granges  gave  the  use  of  their 
hall  to  community  groups  but  very 
few  had  undertaken  any  community 
project  other  than  Civilian  Defense 
projects.  There  was  a  very  fine  inter- 
est in  various  war  projects.  At  a  time 


such  as  this  defense  activities  prop- 
erly and  naturally  claim  a  large  share 
of  our  attention.  We  hope  that  this 
year,  in  addition  to  these  projects, 
each  Washington  County  Grange  will 
support  a  local  project.  We  want  to 
see  the  community  advanced  because 
of  the  Grange  and  the  Grange  ad- 
vanced in  the  community. 


RECIPES 

Open-Faced  Meat  Pie  Filling 

6       small  carrots,  pared  and  cut  in 
eighths 
10      peeled,  cooked  small  onions 
2       cups    cooked    or    canned    string 

beans 
2^  cups  cubed  canned  or  roast  beef 
%  cup  grated  American  cheese 

Biscuit  Dough 

2  cups  flour 

4      teaspoons  baking  powder 
1      teaspoon  salt 

3  tablespoons  shortening 
%  cup  liquid  milk 

Sauce  for  Pie 

4  tablespoons  butter 
4      tablespoons  flour 
3       cup  milk 

V^  teaspoon  thyme    (optional) 
1       teaspoon  dry  mustard 
^  teaspoon  paprika 
pepper 
%  teaspoon  salt 

Melt     butter,     add     flour     and 

blend 
Add  other  ingredients  and  cook 
until  thick  in  double  boiler 

Line  2  quart  casserole  with  dough 
leaving  a  IV^  inch  overhanging  bor- 
der. Fold  the  border  under  as  for 
pie  crust  and  flute  edges.  Prick  bot- 
tom and  sides  with  fork.  Bake  in  very 
hot  oven  for  5  minutes.  Fill  casserole 
with  vegetables  and  meat,  pour  sauce 
over,  and  top  with  cheese.  Bake  in 
moderately  hot  oven,  375  degrees,  for 
30  minutes. 

Raspberry  Cobbler 

Pour  the  juice  from  a  pint  can  of 
raspberries  into  a  sauce  pan.  Bring 
to  a  boil  and  thicken  with  a  heaping 
teaspoon  of  corn  starch  dissolved  in 
^  cup  water.  Add  %  cup  sugar  and 
the  berries.  Pour  into  shallow  cake 
pan  and  pour  over  it  cake  batter  made 
as  follows: 

2^/4  cups  cake  flour 

2^/4  teaspoons  baking  powder 

y2  teaspoon  salt 

V2  cup   shortening 

1  cup  sugar 

2  eggs,  beaten 
%  cup  milk 

Vanilla 

Serve  hot  either  plain  or  with 
whipped  cream  or  ice  cream. 


MAKE  YOUR  OWN  DRY  SUDS 
FOR  CLEANING  UPHOLSTERY 

The  brightness  of  upholstered  fur- 
niture and  rugs  can  often  be  restored 
by  washing.  And  washing  means 
cleaning  them  with  dry  suds  and  not 
with  a  quantity  of  soapy  water.  Be- 
fore washing  furniture  or  rugs,  clean 
them  thoroughly  with  a  vacuum. 

To  prepare  a  dry  suds,  first  make  a 
quantity  of  soap  jelly,  using  mild 
soap  flakes  or  bar  soap  shaved  fine. 


This  is  a  good  way  to  use  those  left- 
over bits  of  soap  you've  been  saving. 
Dissolve  the  fine  soap  particles  in  hot 
water,  simmering  the  mixture  and 
stirring  it  until  all  the  soap  has  dis- 
solved. This  mixture  when  cold 
should  be  a  fairly  firm,  clear  jelly  that 
can  be  kept  in  a  covered  jar  or  crock 
until  ready  to  use. 

When  ready  to  use  the  soap  jelly 
to  clean,  take  an  egg  beater  and  whip 
part  of  the  jelly  until  it  forms  a  stiff 
lather.  Apply  this  lather  with  a 
sponge  or  soft  brush  to  a  small  sec- 
tion of  the  material,  using  a  circular 
motion.  Lightly  scrape  off  the  suds, 
then  wipe  the  area  with  a  cloth  wrung 
from  clear  warm  water.  When  all  the 
suds  have  been  removed,  go  over  the 
cleaned  area  with  a  dry,  soft,  lintless 
cloth.  Continue  until  the  entire  sur- 
face has  been  cleaned,  overlapping  the 
sections. 

Dry  suds  can  be  used  in  much  the 
same  way  for  walls,  woodwork,  and 
washable  window  shades. 


SPRING  RAMBLINGS 

Order  garden  seeds  now. 

Scatter  pieces  of  cord  over  the  lawn 
and  watch  how  the  birds  snatch  them 
up  for  nest  building. 

Most  house  plants  like  a  spray  of 
water  on  their  leaves  every  day  or 
two.  It  helps  counteract  the  effect  of 
dry  air  and  is  also  something  of  a 
cleanser. 

A  green  thumb  is  just  studying 
plants  and  their  requirements,  plus 
the  time,  inclination  and  determina- 
tion to  meet  these  requirements. 

House  plants  that  have  grown  leggy 
during  the  winter  should  be  clipped 
back  and  then  exposed  to  plenty  of 
sunlight.  AH  house  plants  should  have 
liquid  manure  or  dissolved  commer- 
cial fertilizer  each  month. 

Before  long  you  will  start  your 
garden.  Have  your  plan  ready.  Place 
the  tall  growing  crops  on  the  north 
side  where  they  will  not  shade  low 
growing  crops.  Groupings  of  other 
vegetables  may  then  be  planned,  such 
as  (1)  Quick  growing  crops  that  ma- 
ture early  enough  to  make  second 
planting  possible.  (2)  Crops  that  re- 
quire practically  all  season  to  mature. 
(3)  Crops  that  mature  quickly 
enough  to  be  planted  after  early  crop 
has  been  harvested. 


SUGAR  TIME 

Many  Pennsylvania  farmers  are 
making  maple  syrup  this  spring. 
Trees  are  tapped  along  the  side  of 
the  road  and  in  door  yards  to  catch 
the  first  run  which  is  always  the 
sweetest.  Smoke  and  steam  can  be 
seen  hovering  over  many  farm  wood 
lots  and  there  is  a  warm  sweet  odor  in 
the  air. 

Did  you  ever  go  into  a  sugar  bush 
and  smell  the  boiling  sap?  Did  you 
ever  help  keep  the  fire  and  eat  a  meal 
prepared  over  the  coals?  Time  seems 
to  stand  still  in  the  woods  when  we 
realize  that  we  are  doing  the  same 
things  in  much  the  same  way  as  did 
our  ancestors. 

The  Indians  taught  the  first  white 
settlers  on  this  continent  that  if  they 
would  have  sugar  they  must  first 
gather  the  sap.  That  was  not  an  easy 
task  then  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  now, 
for  it  must  be  gathered  by  hand  or 
with  the  use  of  horses.  The  woods  are 
very  treacherous  in  the  Spring.  Snow 
and  mud  make  travel,  difficult  but 
there  is  no  improved  method  of  get- 
ting the  sap  to  the  boiling  place  that 
is  practical  for  small   operations. 

The  boiling  place  may  be  an  arch 
in  the  open  or  an  evaporator  in  a 
sugar  shanty  but  it  is  the  center  of 
the  industry  in  every  sugar  bush.  The 
sap  must  be  condensed  by  boiling  and 
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HOME  ECONOMICS 

FOOD  QUIZ 

This  Home  Economics  Food  Quiz 
was  used  as  an  oral  contest  between 
the  brothers  and  sisters  in  a  Chester 
County  grange  last  year.  The  score 
was  kept  by  the  recording  secretary 
with  the  sisters  as  the  winning  team. 
It  is  educational  as  well  as  entertain- 
ing and  you  will  find  plenty  of  food 
for  thought  in  the  following  twenty 
questions : 

1.  Name  four  kinds  of  lilies  used 
for  food. 

2.  Is  rice  grown  in  the  United 
States  ? 

3.  Of  what  does  a  cake  of  yeast 
consist  ? 

4.  Is  it  correct  to  say  cole  slaw  or 
cold  slaw? 

5.  What  food  adds  lime  to  the 
body? 

6  What  is  the  most  widely  used 
foodstuff  in   the  world? 

7.  How  long  does  it  take  food  to 
go  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach? 

8.  In  what  country  are  birds'  nests 
an  article  of  food? 

9.  What  are  sweetbreads? 

10.  To  which  country  is  coffee  in- 
digenous ? 

11.  Is  the  i)eanut  a  nut? 

12.  Which  foods  are  richest  in 
iodine? 

13.  How  many  pounds  are  there  in 
a  barrel  of  flour? 

14.  What  kinds  of  gourds  are 
edible? 

15.  The  staff  of  life  refers  to  what 
daily  food? 

16.  What  is  the  most  complete  sin- 
gle food? 

17.  What  food  do  we  get  from  the 
trunk  of  a  palm  tree  ? 

18.  Is  the  tomato  a  vegetable  or  a 
fruit? 

19.  By  what  Government  Depart- 
ment are  food  tasters  employed? 

20.  Name  three  foods  related  to  the 
cabbage  family. 

Answers  appear  on  page  15. 


in  the  woods  they  tell  us  that  a  barrel 
of  sap  will  make  a  gallon  of  syrup. 

There  is  a  new  appreciation  and  a 
big  demand  for  maple  products  and 
so  sugar  making  for  many  is  a  profit- 
able business.  Fortunate  indeed  is  the 
home  maker  who  is  able  to  supple- 
ment her  own  short  sugar  rations 
with  nature's  unrationed  sweet. 

There  are  almost  endless  ways  in 
which  it  can  be  used.  A  very  good 
leaflet  on  Home  Made  Maple  Candies 
issued  by  the  IT.  S.  Dept.  of  Agricul- 
ture may  be  procured  from  your  local 
Extension  Office  and  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 
Burlington,  Vt.,  has  a  leaflet  called 
"Recipes  Using  Maple  Sugar."  Per- 
haps you  would  like  to  try  this  Maple 
Syrup  Cake.     We  like  it. 

V2  cup  sugar 

Vs  cup  shortening 

%  cup  maple  syrup 

^  cup  milk 
Salt 
2^  cups  flour 

3       teaspoons  baking  powder 
3       egg  whites 

Cream  the  sugar  and  shortening  to- 
gether. Add  the  syrup  and  stir  well. 
Add  the  milk  and  flour  alternately. 
Fold  in  the  beaten  whites  and  bake  in 
an  oblong  pan  350°  to  375°  F. 

Maple  Frosting 

%  cup  maple  syrup 
^  cup  sugar 
1       egg  white 

Cook  the  syrup  and  sugar  together    I 
until  it  spins  a  thread  (220°  F.)  when 
dropped    from    a    spoon.      Pour    this 
syrup  slowly  over  the  beaten  egg  white 
and  beat  until  cold. 


TRICKS  ABOUT  GARDEN  SEEDS 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  planting 
flower  garden  seeds  in  the  snow  ?  Miss 
Jenkins,  Editor  of  the  garden  section 
of  the  New  York  Times  says  that 
garden  seeds  can  be  planted  in  the 
snow  with  good  results  as  early  as  the 
first  week  in  February,  such  as  the 
Shirley,  annual  poppy  seed  and  the 
annual  larkspur  seed.  The  latter  pro- 
duce the  small  pink,  blue  and  white 
flowers.  The  seeds  will  sink  down  in 
the  snow  and  take  root  in  the  soil 
beneath.  The  reason  for  early  plant- 
ing is  because  these  plants  do  not  like 
hot  weather.  Planting  them  so  early 
gives  them  good  time  to  grow  and  to 
flower   before    the    real    hot    weather 

comes. 

Some  people  never  fail  to  plant 
Sweet  Peas  on  St.  Patrick's  Day, 
others  believe  Good  Friday  is  the  day 
for  planting  them.  By  all  means,  have 
Sweet  Peas  in  the  ground  by  Me- 
morial Day. 

When  the  pear  and  peach  trees  are 
in  blossom  then  Miss  Jenkins  says  it 
is  safe  to  plant  the  hardy  garden 
seeds  and  by  the  time  the  blossoms 
have  fallen  from  the  apple  trees  all 
seeds  should  be  in  the  ground. 

The  sunflower  is  becoming  more 
popular  these  days  because  of  its  vari- 
ous uses.  The  seeds  are  an  excellent 
conditioner  of  poultry.  Seeds  are  best 
planted  in  hills  eighteen  inches  apart. 

The  edges  of  your  vegetable  garden 
can  be  made  most  attractive  by  plant- 
ing little  low  pinks,  sweet  alyssum, 
scarlet  sage  or  mignonette.  Splashes 
of  color  here  and  there  in  the  vege- 
table garden  make  it  a  thing  of 
beauty,  especially  red,  yellow  or  royal 
purple  flowers. 

Did  you  know  there  are  two  brand 
new  varieties  of  marigolds  this  year 
called  the  "Real  Gold"  which  is  the 
giant  size  and  "Flash"  which  is  the 
tiny  marigold? 

A  4-H  Club  member  tried  this 
method  of  growing  tomato  plants.  He 
soaks  two  corncobs  in  a  tub  of  water 
for  two  or  three  days  for  each  plant. 
He  digs  a  hole  ten  inches  deep,  places 
the  wet  corncobs  in  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  with  a  handful  of  cottonseed 
meal,  puts  the  tomato  plant*in,  covers 
stem  up  about  eight  inches.  The  cot- 
tonseed meal  enriches  the  ground  and 
the  wet  corncobs  furnish  moisture  to 
the  roots  for  many  days.  In  wet 
weather  they  do  not  harm  the  plants 
but  in  dry  weather  they  do  a  lot  of 
good.  Is  it  worth  trying? 

Cucumber  and  cantaloupe  seeds  can 
be  planted  side  by  side  without  dan- 
ger of  crossing  but  it  is  believed  that 
cantaloupes  will  cross  with  water- 
melons. 


Print  dresses  and  blouses  will  keep 
new  looking  if  five  tablespoons  of 
vinegar  are  added  to  a  small  amount 
of  rinse  water.  Turn  on  the  wrong  side 
hang  in  the  shade  and  when  dry  you 
will  be  amazed  at  the  results. 

Try  rubbing  your  sewing  machine 
belt  with  castor  oil  to  tighten  it  in- 
stead of  cutting  off  a  piece  to  make  it 
tighter. 


I  pray  you,  O  excellent  wife,  not 
to  cumber  yourself  and  me  to  get  a 
rich  dinner  for  this  man  or  this  wom- 
an who  has  alighted  at  our  gate,  nor  a 
bed  chamber  got  ready  at  too  great  a 
cost.  These  things  they  can  get  for  a 
dollar  at  any  village.  But  let  this 
stranger,  if  he  will,  in  your  looks,  in 
your  accents  and  behavior,  read  your 
heart   and  earnestness,  your  thought 


and  will  which  he  cannot  buy  at  any 
price  in  any  village  or  city,  and  which 
he  may  well  drive  fifty  miles  and  dine 
sparely  and  sleep  hard  in  order  to  be- 
hold. Certainly,  let  the  board  be 
spread  and  let  the  bed  be  dressed  for 
the  traveler ;  but  let  not  the  emphasis 
of  hospitality  lie  in  these  things. 
— Emerson. 


Spring  Salad 

Place  two  halves  of  a  canned  pear, 
which  has  been  colored  with  green 
food  coloring,  on  a  lettuce  leaf.  Fill 
centers  with  a  large  dab  of  Philadel- 
phia cream  cheese  or  home  made 
creamy  cottage  cheese  and  cover  with 
the  hard  boiled  yolk  of  an  egg  grated 
finely.  Sprinkle  with  nuts  if  desired. 
Serve  with  mayonnaise. 

Never  Fail  Fuikje 

In  a  double  boiler  melt  one  pound 
of  semi-sweet  chocolate.  When  com- 
pletely melted  add  one  can  sweetened 
condensed  milk.  Blend  well.  Stir  in 
one  cup  chopped  nuts  or  two  heaping 
tablespoons  of  peanut  butter.  Blend. 
Pour  in  buttered  pan  and  let  stand 
over  night.  This  fudge  stays  fresh 
for  a  long  time  and  is  excellent  to 
pack  in  the  next  box  you  plan  to  send 
to  some  friend  in  the  service. 

Oatmeal  Crust 

y^  cup  chicken  fat  or  shortening 
1       tablespoon  sugar 

y^  cup  flour 
1       tablespoon  molasses 

y^  teaspoon  salt 
1V4  cups   rolled   oats. 

Cream  shortening  and  sugar;  add 
flour,  salt,  molasses  and  oats,  which 
have  been  crumbled  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands.  Mix  well.  Pack 
into  greased  pan,  using  back  of  table- 
spoon. Bake  about  15  minutes  in  mod- 
erately hot  oven  375  degrees  F.  This 
crust  can  be  used  for  several  different 
kinds  of  filling.  Chocolate  custard 
with  meringue  or  butter  scotch  pie. 


Our  Fashion  and  Paifern  Deparimenf 

All  pattsrns  ISc.  Mck  is  sUaps  or  coin  (coin  pr«fcrr*d). 


"HOME-AIDS" 

To  clean  a  clogged  sink,  mix  1  cup 
of  salt,  1  cup  of  baking  soda  and  pour 
down  the  drain,  then  pour  a  kettle 
of  hoiling  water  over  the  contents. 
Watch  the  resulls.  Saves  repair,  man- 
power and  service  fees. 

To  clean  a  pan  that  has  been  badly 
burned  with  food  sticking  to  the  bot- 
tom, use  one  tablespoon  of  soda  and 
a  small  amount  of  cold  water  and 
bring  to  a  boil.  Let  simmer  a  few  min- 
utes and  most  of  the  burnt  food  can 
be  removed.  Repeat  the  process  if 
necessary. 

When  butchering,  try  saving  some 
sausage  meat  for  the  locker  that  is 
nnsalted.  It  freezes  quicker  and  more 
flavor  is  retained. 

An  excellent  polish  for  mahogany 
to  cover  those  scratches  is  a  table- 
spoon of  olive  oil  mixed  with  a  tea- 
spoon of  vinegar.  Apply  the  fluid  with 
a  soft  flannel  after  the  wood  has  been 
dusted.  Then  polish  thoroughly  with 
a  soft  clean  duster. 


HOME  HELPS 

A  clock — placed  so  that  you  can 
time  yourself  so  that  you  can  try  to 
beat  your  own  record  adds  zest  to 
house  work.  To  do  the  shirt  in  eight 
minutes  instead  of  the  customary  ten. 
How  long  from  first  to  finish  of  the 
apple  pie?  etc. 

And  of  course,  the  radio  when  iron- 
ing! 

Some  scraps  of  poetry  over  the 
sink  for  dish  washing  time,  and  by 
summer  you  will  be  spouting  verse. 

Do  you  run  all  over  the  house  hunt- 
ing shears,  pencil,  needle,  or  do  you 
have  a  box  conveniently  placed  with 
the  assortment  of  oddments  that  you 
frequently  use? 

A  note  book  with  household  data  is 
convenient,  the  amount  of  wall  paper 
required  for  different  rooms,  amount 
of  curtain  material  for  windows,  floor 
size,  etc. 


A  partnership  with  God  is  mother- 
hood, 

What  strength,  what  purity,  what 
self-control, 

What  love,  what  wisdom  should  be- 
long to  her 

Who  helps  God  fashion  an  immor- 
tal soul! 

— Mary  Wood  Alien. 


Hired  man:  "The  boss  said  when 
he  was  a  boy,  they  had  a  mulo  that 
was  just  like  one  of  the  family." 

Second  hired  man:  "Yeah,  and  I 
know  which  one." 


2830 — There's  an  easy  grace  to  this  frock. 
The  gored  front  falls  In  soft  full- 
ness at  the  hemline  without  losing 
the  slim  silhouette.  Attractive  In 
print  or  solid  colors.  Sizes  12  to 
48.     Size  36,  3\i  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

3790 — Collarless  neckline,  and  a  wide  mid- 
riff lend  charni  to  the  perfect  after- 
noon frock  or  date  dress.  Sizes  10 
to  20.  Size  16,  2%  yds.  39-in. 
material.     Applique  included. 

2526 — You'll  look  flatteringly  slender  in  this 
simple  princess  dress  .  .  .  attrac- 
tively different  with  its  hand-stitch- 
ing down  the  front.  Sizes  10  to  40. 
Size  16,  3H  yds.  39-in.  fabric. 

3770 — Fashion  hi-light  to  brighten  your  en- 
tire wardrobe  .  .  .  this  new  bolero 
dress  .  .  .  smart  as  can  be  in  a 
solid  color  or  with  contrasting  bod- 
ice. Sizes  12  to  40.  Size  16.  3^4 
yds.  39-ln.,  IH  yds.  39-in.  contrast- 
ing. 

282S — The  blouse  is  an  all-important  part 
of  any  youngster's  wardrobe  .  .  . 
three  easy-to-make  styles  in  this 
one  pattern.  Sizes  6  to  16.  Size 
12,   requires   1%    yds.   3€-in.   fabric 


for  either  the  blouse  with  U-neck  or 
that  with  Peter  Pan  collar ;  and  for 
the  one  with  notched  collar  IH  yds. 

2554 — S  i  m  p  1  e-to-make  for  economy-wise 
mothers,  this  adorable  little-girl 
dreu  with  a  simulated  bolero  and  a 
square  neck  is  trimmed  with  ruffling. 
Sizes  1.  2,  3,  4.  Size  2,  1  V&  yds. 
39-in.,   1»4   yds-   ruffling. 

2529 — Springtime  fastens  for  your  little  girl 
.  .  .  cute  in  a  bright  print  with  a 
little  white  Peter  Pan  collar.  Sizes 
6  months.  1,  2,  3.  Size  2,  1%  yds. 
35-in.,   %  yd.  contrasting  collar. 

2843 — Schoolgirl  fashions  demand  both  com- 
fort and  style  .  .  .  and  so  it  is  with 
this  basque  dirndl  trimmed  with 
contrasting  Peter  Pan  collar  and 
cuffs.  Sizes  6  to  14.  Size  8.  2V4 
yds.  35-in.,  ^  yd.  contrasting  and 
4H   yds.   ric-rac. 

3484 — The  ever-popular  Jumper  .  .".  smooth 
line  from  shoulder  to  hem  .  .  . 
simple  blouse  completes  the  flatter- 
ingly trim  outfit.  Sizes  12  to  46. 
Size  36,  Jumper:  2^  yds.  39-in.; 
Blouse:     2^4    yds.    39-in. 


Good  health  and  good  sense  are  two 
of  life's  greatest  blessings. — Syrus. 


Print  your  Name.   Ad- 
Include  postal  unit  or 


Send  16c  for  PATTERN,  which  includes  complete  sewing  guide, 
dress  and  Style  Number  plainly.  Be  sure  to  state  size  you  wish, 
zone  number  in  your  address. 

Just  out,  the  SPRING  FASHION  BOOK,  containing  175  pattern  designs  of  smart  clothes 
for  all  ages,  all  occasions,  all  sizes ;    beautifully  illustrated  in  color.      Price   15c  a  copy. 


Address,  giving  number  and  size: 

PATTERN  DEPARTMENT,  GRANGE  NEWS 

427  Telegraph  Building,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
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MARCH 

**Wintry  winds  are  blowing, 
Trees  are  bare — 'tis  snowing, 
Beneath  the  drifts  the  flowers  are 

buried  deep; 
But  in  their  icy  dwelling 
Little  brooks  are  telling 
That  winter  is  but  springtime  fast 
asleep." 


MARCH  WINDS 

"I  lore  to  walk  on  days  like  this 
When  blustering  wind  is  out. 
I  like  the  friendly  way  it  tugs 
And  pushes  me  about. 

"I  like  the  way  it  shakes  the  trees 

As  tho  it  means  to  say, 
*Wake  up,  wake  up,  you  sleepy  heads, 

Spring  is  on  the  way."* 


MARCH 


"March  will  bluster,  March  will  blow, 
March  will  threaten  every  woe ; 
Then  when  he  has  roared  awhile. 
Suddenly  begin  to  smile. 

*^arch  will   fume    and   March   will 
roar, 
Then  when  all  his  days  are  o'er, 
He  will  cease  his  threat  and  din, 
And  lead  gentle  April  in." 


AN  APRIL  PROGRAM 

April  was  the  month  when  Paul 
Revere  made  his  famous  ride.  The 
poem  which  Longfellow  wrote  about  it 
is  required  reading  for  every  school 
boy  and  girl,  so  it  is  old  stuff,  still 
most  of  us  like  it,  and  in  every  Juven- 
ile Grange  there  must  be  at  least  one 
person  who  has  memorized  it.  Why 
not  use  this  poem  to  introduce  a  pro- 
gram built  around  famous  rides  t     . 

There  is: 

The  Leap  of  Roushan  Beg,  which  is 
also  by  Longfellow. 

John  Gilpins  Ride,  by  Cowi)er. 

How  They  Brought  the  Good  News 
from  Ghent  to  Aix,  by  Browning. 

Sheridan's  Ride — an  incident  of  our 
own  Civil  War. 

These  are  all  narrative  poems  which 
children  of  all  ages  like,  even  tho  they 
have  heard  them  many  times.  Any 
teacher  or  librarian  can  get  copies  of 
them  for  you  to  use. 

You  might  like  to  sing  some  of  the 
modern  cow-boy  songs  in  which  horses 
flgure,  and  to  decorate  your  room  with 
pictures  of  beautiful  horses.  You 
could  have  a  selected  number  of  mem- 
bers tell  of  exciting  rides  which  they 
have  taken. 

For  your  game  hour  you  could  have 
a  horse  race.  Divide  into  three  or 
four  groups.  Let  each  group  select 
a  horse  from  the  pictures  you  have 
brought.  Have,  on  the  wall,  a  large 
theet  of  pai)er  marked  into  squares. 
Place  the  horses  at  one  side  of  the 
paper.  Ask  questions  about  horses. 
The  group  which  first  gives  a  correct 
answer  gets  their  horse  advanced  a 
certain  number  of  squares. 


JUVENILE  GRANGE  PROGRAM 

1945 

All  Out  fob  Victory 

Community  Improvement 

Food  Production  and  Conservation 

Individual  Improvement 

Strengthening  the  Grange  and  Its 
Services 

Slogan:  LETS  TURN  THE  SPOT- 
LIGHT ON  THE  JUVENILES 
IN  'Jt5! 

As  long  as  America  needs  the  help 
of  boys  and  girls  she  can  count  on  the 
Juvenile  Grange  members.  Until  the 
complete  peace  is  won  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Grange  cannot  dispense  with 
any  activity  that  may  hasten  victory. 

Matrons  will  notify  the  National 
Juvenile  Superintendent  not  later 
than  June  1st  the  names  of  members 
desiring  to  participate  in  the  Victory 
program.  Victory  Certificates  will  be 
awarded  to  every  Juvenile  member 
filing  a  satisfactory  report  with  the 
National  Superintendent  by  October 
15th.    (Blanks  will  be  furnished.) 

Essay  Contest 

The  contest  is  divided  into  age 
groups.  Each  Grange  is  entitled  to 
enter  two  essays,  (one  from  each  age 
group).  Each  State  is  entitled  to 
enter  two  essays  in  the  National  Con- 
test, (one  from  each  age  group.) 

Subject:     Why   I   Like    the    Grange 
(age  5-10  years) 
The    Grange    and    Individual    Im- 
provement, (age  11-14  years) 

Length  of  Essay :  Not  to  exceed  400 
words.  Contestants  name,  name 
of  Grange  and  State  shall  appear 
on  the  first  page. 

Closing  Dates:    September  5,  1945  in 
local  Grange 
September  20,  1945  in  State  Grange 
October  15, 1945  in  National  Grange 


and    cost.      Watch    for    further    an- 
nouncements regarding  this  project. 

The  National  Juvenile  Program — 
Suggestions  for  Carrying  It  Out 

Notice  the  five  points  that  head  the  , 
1945  program.  Each  one  of  these  \ 
points  could  be  the  theme  of  one  or  , 
more  programs  and  from  each  pro-  \ 
gram  should  come  a  definite  action  or 
project. 

You  had  better  make  number  one, 
Food  Production  and  Conservation. 
Big  words.  What  do  they  mean?  If 
your  discussion  of  this  subject  is  suc- 
cessful it  will  put  you  all  to  work  on 
the  National  gardening  project. 

Number  two  might  be  Community 
Improvement.  At  that  time  you  could 
discuss  what  you  are  going  to  do  on 
jrrange  Day.  A  satisfactory  follow-up 
of  this  program  might  be  helping  to 
clean  the  grounds  around  the  hall,  set- 
ting some  trees,  etc. 

Number  three,  —  Individual  Im- 
provement, might  well  be  the  subject 
of  your  first  program  in  May  which  is 
Child  Health  Week.  (We  are  going 
to  try  and  send  you  a  simple  play 
which  may  be  used  on  this  program.) 
A  discussion  of  what  is  meant  by  in- 
dividual improvement  might  lead  to 
a  series  of  programs ;  one  on  reading, 
one  on  posture,  one  on  good  manners, 
etc. 

Number  four — All  Out  for  Victory, 
would  make  a  good  subject  for  a  July 
program,  since  it  suggests  patriotism. 
It  will  be  successful  if  it  stimulates 
your  stamp  and  bond  buying,  your 
salvage  work  and  if  it  ends  in  your 
enrolling  in  the  JINS. 

Number  five — Strengthening  the 
Grange  and  Its  Services — might  lead 
to  a  campaign  for  new  members,  and 
to  better  ritualistic  work. 

The  whole  thing  could  be  worked 
up  into  a  very  fine  year  of  programs 
and  projects. 


STATE  LEADS  NATION  IN 

HISTORIC  SHRINE  CARE 

Pennsylvania  has  the  "most  com- 
prehensive scheme  for  historic  pres- 
ervation of  any  State  in  the  Union" 
and  one  deserving  of  study  by  the  en- 
tire nation,  it  was  pointed  out  today 
by  Ross  Pier  Wright,  chairman  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis- 
sion in  charge  of  the  principal  his- 
toric shrines  of  the  State. 

This  declaration  was  made  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Society  in  a  recent  report 
after  completing  a  nation-wide  sur- 
vey of  the  way  in  which  the  various 
states  take  care  of  their  historic  sites. 

Pennsylvania  has  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  this  designation,  Wright 
said,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that 
this  State  was  a  relative  late  comer  in 
doing  anything  about  conservation  of 
historical  resources,  but  now  leads  the 
nation. 
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PRIZE8 

War  Stamps 


1st  age  group 

1.  $12.00 

2.  10.00 

3.  5.00 


2nd  age  group 

1.  $12.00 

2.  10.00 

3.  5.00 


THE  NATIONAL  JUVENILE 

PROGRAM  FOR  1945 

This  year  we  are  printing  on  this 
page  every  bit  of  information  which 
comes  to  us  from  the  National  Su- 
perintendent concerning  her  program. 
At  the  end  of  this  year  you  will  not 
have  to  say  that  you  knew  nothing 
about  the  National  program. 


State  prizes  will  be  awarded. 

Achievement 

Recognition  will  be  given  every 
Grange  making  definite  progress  from 
October  1,  1944  to  September  30,  1945. 
Blanks  will  be  furnished  for  making 
reports.  The  National  Grange  is  giv- 
ing a  beautiful  Achievement  Banner 
to  the  Juvenile  Grange  in  each  state 
making  the  highest  score  provided 
publicity  is  given  this  contest  and  at 
least  20  per  cent  of  the  Granges  par- 
ticipate. 

Grange  Day 

Every  Juvenile  Grange  in  the  na- 
tion is  urged  to  observe  Grange  Day. 
Matrons  will  send  report  of  their 
Grange  Day  Activities  to  the  State 
Superintendent  who  will  forward  to 
the  National  Superintendent. 

Gardening  Project 

Food  must  be  produced  in  a  volume 
as  never  before  achieved  by  our  na- 
tion. Every  bushel  of  vegetables  pro- 
duced will  be  a  direct  contribution  to 
the  war  effort.  Every  Juvenile  Grange 
member  in  the  nation  is  asked  to 
plant  at  least  six  vegetables  and  keep 
a  detailed  record  of  the  project  as  to 
the  kind  of  vegetables  grown,  date  of 
planting,  total  feet  of  row,  total  yield 


JUVENILE  OFFICERS 

INSTALLED 

Wellsboro  Grange  met  Feb.  3  with 
Tioga  Valley  Grange  as  guests.  After 
the  regular  business  session,  the  Ju- 
venile officers  of  both  Granges  were 
installed  by  State  Juvenile  Deputy 
Mrs.  Doris  Williams,  assisted  by  Wal- 
lace Spencer,  marshal;  Alice  Slinger- 
land  and  Lena  Hager,  emblem  and 
regalia  bearers;  Frances  Allen,  pian- 
ist. Mrs.  Jane  Swope  presented  tab- 
leaux. 

Due  to  impassable  roads,  Middle 
Ridge  Juvenile  Grange  members  were 
unable  to  be  present  as  planned. 

A  program  was  presented  by  the 
Tioga  Valley  and  Wellsboro  Lectur- 
ers. Supper  was  served  to  about  50 
members. 


RESISTANT  VARIETIES 

CURB  CABBAGE  LOSSES 

L.  O.  Weaver 

Cabbage  yellows,  which  caused  se- 
vere losses  last  year,  can  be  controlled 
in  commercial  and  home  gardens  by 
planting  yellows-resistant  varieties 
this  year.  Fungus  causing  the  disease 
live  in  the  soil  indefinitely. 

Cabbage  plants  affected  by  yellows 
are  dwarfed  and  usually  have  a  yel- 
lowish color.  In  many  cases,  lop-sided 
growth  results  and  the  interior  of  the 
stem  is  brown  to  black  in  color. 

Use  of  yellows-resistant  varieties  is 
the  only  control  against  the  disease. 
Early  varieties  include  Jersey  Queen, 
Detroit  Resistant  and  Golden  Acre 
Resistant.  Mid-season  varieties  are: 
Racine  Market,  All  Head  Select, 
Glory  Resistant,  Marion  Market, 
Globe,  and  Wisconsin  All  Seasons. 
Late  varieties  are:  Wisconsin  Ball- 
head,  Wisconsin  Hollander,  Hollander 
No.  8,  and  Bugner. 


FIRST  LADY  OF  THE  LAND 
COMMENDS  THE 

JUVENILE  GRANGE 

The  60,000  Juvenile  Grange  boys 
and  girls  throughout  the  country  are 
very  happy  at  the  recognition  ac- 
corded to  their  organization  recentlv 
by  "The  First  Lady"  of  the  land,  who 
addressed  a  personal  message  to  Mrs. 
Margaret  H.  Caldwell  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  national  superinten- 
dent of  the  Grange  Juvenile  Depart- 
ment. This  is  what  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt  said  to  the  Juveniles : — 

"The  boys  and  girls  of  the  Juvenile 
Granges  of  America  have  indeed 
made  a  great  contribution  to  the  war 
effort,  and  I  congratulate  them.  My 
best  wishes  to  all  of  them."  - 


The  Grange  emphatically  protests 
the  recent  government  ruling  which 
classifies  as  "essential  workers"  those 
engaged  in  the  production  of  beer. 


RURAL  FAMILIES  URGED 

TO  AID  IN  FAT  SALVAGE 

*  Lydia  Tarrant 

Homemakers  already  have  done  a 
good  job  of  salvaging  used  fat,  but 
more  is  urgently  needed  during  1945. 

The  supply  of  fat  is  inadequate  to 
meet  present  demands  and  farm  and 
small  town  families  are  called  upon 
to  help  increase  the  quantity  of  house- 
hold fats  collected  for  salvage. 

Fats  are  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  medicines  and  vaccines  as  well  as 
for  munitions.  One  tablespoon  of 
used  fat  will  make  f nough  vaccine  for 
78  fighting  men  or  enough  synthetic 
rubber  for  two  gas  masks. 

The  fat  each  family  is  able  to  save 
is  needed  to  manufacture  these  vital 
materials.  It  is  up  to  each  homemaker 
to  scrape  the  broiling  pan,  frying  pan, 
roasting  pan,  trim  extra  fats  off  meat 
and  render  them,  and  save  every  bit 
of  fat.  What  she  can  use  again  for 
cooking  can  be  put  in  one  can  and 
kept  in  the  refrigerator;  what  fat  she 
can't  use  again  should  be  put  into  a 
container  kept  handy  near  the  stove. 
When  she  has  a  pound  or  more  it  can 
be  turned  over  to  the  butcher  who 
will  give  her  two  red  points  and  four 
cents  for  each  pound.  Where  there  is 
no  local  collection  agency,  the  Rail- 
way Express  Agency  will  accept 
household  salvaged  fat  in  50-pound 
containers  for  shipment,  express  col- 
lect, to  Tenderers.  The  Tenderers  will 
furnish  such  containers  free  of 
charge. 


Practice  is  the  best  of  all  instruc- 
tors.— Syruft. 


G\  BILL  OF  RIGHTS 

EXPLAINED  IN  VENANGO 

A  well  attended  meeting  of  Pomona 
Grange  was  held  in  the  P.  H.  C.  Hall, 
with  Galloway  Grange  as  hosts.  Po- 
mona  Master,    Nathan    Griffin,    pre- 

The  morning  session  was  devotea 
to  business.  The  afternoon  program 
was  open  to  the  public.  The  principal 
address  was  given  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Nixon, 
agricultural  counsellor  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chain  Store  Council. 

William  Siple,  district  supervisor 
of  the  F.  S.  A.,  talked  about  the  GI 
bill  and  explained  all  about  how  the 
proposed  bill  will  function  in  regard 
to  loans  to  returned  service  men  for 
farm  purposes. 

The  various  Granges  throughout 
the  county  were  represented  in  the 
well-balanced  program. 

The  banner  went  to  Cranberry 
Grange.  The  June  meeting  is  to  be 
held  at  Cranberry,  June  9. 

In  the  evening,  the  Galloway 
Grange  provided  a  chicken  and  bis- 
cuit supper,  for  which  the  salads  and 
pies  were  provided  by  the  women  of 
all  the  Granges.  More  than  a  hundred 
enjoyed  the  excellent  meal. 

The  evening  program  was  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Pearl  Keith,  lecturer  of  the 
Galloway  Grange. 

JUDGE  ANDERSON 

ADDRESSES  YORK 

COUNTY  POMONA 


AMONG  THE  GRANGES 

Activities  of  the  Order  in  Various  Localities 


York  County  Pomona  Grange  No. 
40  met  in  regular  session  with  Fawn 
Grove  Grange  No.  1733  as  host  on 
Saturday  afternoon  and  evening,  Feb- 
ruary 10.  The  theme  for  the  after- 
noon program  was  "Building  a  Better 
World." 

John  David  Kilmore,  Pomona  Lec- 
turer, had  charge  of  the  following 
program:  Opening  song,  "America 
the  Beautiful";  Devotions,  Edward 
Barnes,  Pomona  Chaplain;  Greetings, 
Harry  R.  Tyson,  master  of  the  host 
grange;  Response,  James  Price,  Gid- 
eon Grange;  Reading,  "Your  Job," 
Helen  Miller,  Springfield  Grange; 
Reading,  Mrs.  Eugene  Devilbliss, 
Fawn  Grove  Grange;  Quiz  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  Chester  McLaughlin,  Peach 
Bottom  Grange;  Short  Play,  "And 
the  Car  Stopped,"  Martin  Paden  and 
Luther  Curran,  Red  Lion  Grange; 
Address,  "Lest  We  Forget"  given  by 
the  Honorable  Walter  I.  Anderson, 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  York  County.  Another  Quiz  was 
conducted  by  Meriam  Yohe,  Wash- 
ington Grange;  Reading,  "The  Old 
Rag  Carpet,"  Mrs.  Helen  Brendle, 
Gideon  Grange;  Closing  Song,  "Co- 
lumbia the  Gem  of  the  Ocean." 

A  supper  was  served  in  the  Fire 
Company  Hall  during  which  time 
gifts  of  money  were  presented  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  G«orge  T.  Jones  by  Harry 
Tyson  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Barton,  rep- 
resenting the  local  grange  and  the 
Ladies*  Auxiliary  in  honor  of  their 
60th  wedding  anniversary,  which  oc- 
curred Feb.  12. 

R.  E.  Lehman,  Pomona  master,  pre- 
sided over  the  evening  session  when 
routine  business  was  discussed  and 
five  candidates  were  obligated  as  Po- 
mona members.  Report  of  the  State 
Grange  sessions  was  given  by  C.  A. 
Wentz,  State  Deputy.  A  report  of 
the  National  Grange  sessions  held  at 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina,  was 
given  by  Benjamin  Reidel.  Eight 
members  from  Red  Lion  Grange  jour- 
neyed to  Winston-Salem  and  received 
the  7th  degree.  The  Worthy  Lecturer, 
John  David  Kilmore,  gave  a  short 
report  of  his  visit  to  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  which  was  held  in  Columbus. 
The  award  received  from  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Grange  for  the  winner 
of  the  Talent  Festival  conducted  last 


year  was  presented  to  Benjamin  Win- 
eka.  Master  of  Red  Lion  by  John 
David  Kilmore,  Pomona  Lecturer. 
The  number  presented  at  the  Talent 
Festival  by  members  of  Red  Lion 
Grange  was  a  musical  playlet,  en- 
titled "Memories." 

The  meeting  was  climaxed  when 
the  Worthy  Master  turned  the  pro- 
gram over  to  the  Lecturer,  who  intro- 
duced the  "Surprise  Hour  of  Fun"  by 
the  members  of  the  host  Grange.  This 
was  a  minstrel  show  and  surely  was 
enjoyed  by  all.  Those  taking  part 
were:  Mrs.  Eugene  M.  Devilbliss, 
Dean  Jones,  Arthur  Tyson,  Mrs.  Er- 
vin  Slenker,  William  Anderson,  Mrs. 
Orion  Hess,  Milton  Brown,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Tyson,  Helen  Wise  and 
Ruth  Wilson,  with  Mrs.  Thomas 
Brown  as  interlocutor  and  Mrs.  Mil- 
ton Brown  as  accompanist.  Musical 
numbers  included:  Solo,  "Shortenin' 
Bread,"  Milton  Brown;  Solo,  "The 
Band  Played  On,"  Mrs.  Thomas 
Brown;  Quartet,  "Fve  Been  Workin* 
on  the  Railroad,"  Milton  Brown, 
Harry  Tyson,  Mrs.  Eugene  Devilbliss 
and  William  Anderson ;  Duet,  "Beau- 
tiful Ohio,"  Mrs.  Thomas  Brown  and 
Helen  Wise;  Solo,  "Mammy's  Little 
Coal  Black  Rose,"  Mrs.  Eugene  Devil- 
bliss. 

The  attendance  banner  was  award- 
ed to  Peach  Bottom  Grange.  After 
the  meeting  was  adjourned  a  very 
enjoyable  social  hour  followed  with 
the  serving  of  ice  cream  and  pretzels. 


Worthy  Master  Adams  reported  on 
the  State  Grange  sessions,  after 
which  there  was  a  recess  for  dinner. 
The  meeting  re-convened  at  1 :  30  p. 
m.  The  resolutions  committee  re- 
ported and  presented  the  following 
resolutions : 

I.  Resolved:  That  we,  the  resolu- 
tions committee,  support  the  Green- 
wood Act  No.  1008,  regarding  the  at- 
titude of  the  driver  of  a  vehicle  upon 
overtaking  a  school  bus. 

II.  Resolved:  That  we  support  the 
continuance  of  the  oleo  license  law.     hours  of  labor  a  week. 


Grange;  Mr.  McCarthy,  master  of  the- 
Beaver  county  Grange,  and  Roger 
Jewett,  of  the  Greater  New  Castle- 
association. 

Emphasizing  that  the  farm  builds- 
a  strong  background  for  leadership, 
the  speakers  pointed  out  that  seven, 
out  of  10  city  leaders  have  had  early 
training  in  agriculture.  Although 
Pennsylvania  leads  in  57  major  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States,  it  ranks- 
only  eleventh  in  agriculture,  showing' 
a  need  for  a  strong  agricultural  or- 
ganization such  as  the  Grange. 

The  problems'  of  agriculture  must 
be  solved  so  that  it  can  use  its  oppor- 
tunities to  the  fullest  advantage,  the- 
speakers  continued.  There  must  be 
co-operation  between  industry,  labor 
and   the    former,    who   averages    84 


POLITICS  IN 

INDIANA  COUNTY 

POMONA  GRANGE 

At  the  December  meeting  of  Indi- 
ana County  Pomona  Grange,  No.  58, 
Sister  Martha  Cummins  was  chosen 
secretary  in  a  warmly  contested  elec- 
tion. Brother  John  W.  Warner,  the 
hard-working  and  popular  County 
Agent,  having  served  efficiently  as 
secretary  for  26  consecutive  years,  in- 
sisted that  he  be  relieved,  and  a  new 
secretary  elected.  Sister  Cummins, 
who  is  a  past  Pomona  and  Subordi- 
nate Grange  Lecturer,  and  who  has 
substituted  as  Pomona  Secretary  a 
few  times  when  Brother  Warner  was 
unable  to  attend  the  meeting,  con- 
tended that  owing  to  his  ability  and 
fine  record,  he  should  be  re-elected. 
Brother  Warner,  apparently  being  the 
better  politician,  succeeded  in  having 
Sister  Cummins  elected.  This  type  of 
politics  in  a  Grange  is  strictly  in  ac- 
cord with  the  principles  inculcated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Purposes. 


WYOMING  POMONA 

BOOSTS  HOSPITAL  FUND 

Wyoming  County  Pomona  Grange 
No.  19  met  at  Tunkhannock  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1945,  as  guests  of  Tunkhan- 
nock Grange  No.  209,  for  an  all-day 
session  with  Worthy  Master  Charles 
Adams  presiding.  Grange  opened  in 
regular  form  in  the  Fifth  Degree, 
after  which  all  officers  responded  to 
roll  call  with  a  Bible  verse.  Brother 
Otto  Harvey,  Master  of  Tunkhannock 
Grange,  after  extending  cordial  greet- 
ings, spoke  in  his  usual  forceful  man- 
ner regarding  agriculture  as  the 
foundation  of  the  nation.  The  re- 
sponse was  by  Brother  Olaf  Ferris, 
Past  Master  of  Pomona.  Brother  Otto 
Harvey  reported  on  the  tax  situation. 
Lovelton  extended  an  invitation  to 
Pomona  to  meet  at  Lovelton  on  May 
2,  1945. 


III.  Resolved:  That  we  stand  100% 
to  protect  our  agricultural  work  to 
keep  our  experienced  help  on  the 
farm. 

IV.  We  wholeheartedly  support  a 
move  that  we,  as  Grangers,  be  repre- 
sented by  a  publicity  committee  at 
State  Grange. 

Discussions  followed,  after  which 
a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that 
the  resolutions  be  adopted.  The  Fifth 
Degree  committee  presented  the  names 
of  six  candidates,  who  were  invested 
with  the  Degree  of  Pomona.  The  Ne- 
crology committee  reported  on  the 
death  of  five  members.  Visitors  from 
Luzerne  County  were  recognized. 
Brother  Ferris  brought  to  the  notice 
of  Pomona  Grange  the  gift  of  the 
hospital  at  Meshoppen.  After  discus- 
sions, it  was  voted  to  donate  $50.00  to 
the  hospital  fund. 

The  Lecturer's  program  was  opened 
with  the  singing  of  "Whispering 
Hope."  Music  was  furnished  by  the 
Tunkhannock  High  School  Girl's 
Trio.  The  report  of  the  bread  baking 
contest  indicated  that  the  first  prize 
of  seven  dollars  was  won  by  Mrs. 
Harding;  the  second  prize  of  five  dol- 
lars, by  Mrs.  Harry  Lane  (Tunkhan- 
nock Grangers) ;  third  prize,  four 
dollars,  Mrs.  Mamie  Gay  (Vernon 
Grange).  A  reading  was  given  by 
Harry  H.  Smith,  and  the  song,  "Bud 
and  Bloom"  was  sung.  Judge  Edward 
B.  Farr,  Wyoming  County,  was  guest 
si)eaker.  His  topic  was  "Our  Day," 
and  his  address  was  much  appreci- 
ated. Piano  music  was  rendered  by 
Mrs.  Edward  Vaughan,  Mehoopany. 
Rev.  Harry  Somers  spoke  in  the 
interests  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  ar- 
ranged for  the  showing  of  talkie  mov- 
ing pictures  at  different  Grange  meet- 
ings. 

Worthy  Master  Adams  suggested 
we  have  a  conference  of  Masters,  Lec- 
turers and  Pomona  officers.  It  was  de- 
cided to  hold  this  conference  at  Tunk- 
hannock on  March  14,  1945.  Although 
snow  drifts  persisted,  nevertheless,  a 
large  delegation  attended.  Grange 
closed  in  regular  form  to  meet  at 
Lovelton  on  May  2,  1945. 


Musical  Program 

Musical  selections  for  the  program 
were  provided  by  students  of  the 
North  Beaver  high  school  in  honor  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullerton.  Eleanor 
Rainey  gave  a  cornet  solo ;  Irene  Yel- 
kovich  a  violin  solo  and  John  Klamer 
a  vocal  solo,  accompanied  by  Helen 
Gwin. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fullerton  concluded 
the  program  with  well  chosen  remarks, 
concerning  Grange  work,  and  the- 
meeting  was  followed  by  a  receptioni 
for  the  guests  of  honor. 

The  morning  session  was  devoted  to^ 
the  regular  business  of  the  organiza- 
tion, with  Worthy  Master  W.  H.^  Mc- 
Cullough,  presiding.  Subordinate- 
masters  of  the  various  granges  of  the 
county  gave  reports  of  the  recent  state 
Grange  meeting  held  at  Harrisburg, 
and  words  of  welcome  were  extended" 
by  Wendell  Bell,  master  of  Westfield 
Grange,  with  David  Kyle  of  Big 
Beaver  Grange  responding. 

Herbert  Leslie  of  Big  Beaver 
Grange  was  elected  member  of  the 
executive  committee,  while  Irwin 
Ropp  of  New  Bedford  Grange  was  re- 
elected a  member  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee. 


LAWRENCE  COUNTY  POMONA 
HONORS    STATE    MASTER 

Honoring  the  newly  elected  state 
master,  Lawrence  county  Pomona 
Grange  held  its  regular  meeting  Sat- 
urday in  the  Westfield  Grange,  home 
Grange  of  W.  Sharp  Fullerton,  with 
prominent  grangers  from  neighboring 
counties  present. 

Past  State  Master  J.  A.  Boak  in- 
troduced Pomona  Master  W.  H.  Mc- 
Cullough  and  H.  R.  McCurley  as  the 
speakers  for  the  occasion.  Other  speak- 
ers included  Mr.  Davidson  and  M.  A. 
Stewart  of  the  State  Grange  egcecu- 
tive  committee;  W.  A.  Elder  of  the 
State  Grange  legislative  committee; 
Rev.  Robert  M.  Patterson,  past  mod- 
erator of  Shanango  Presbytery;  Wal- 
.ker   Shannon,   lecturer   of   the   State 


LEGISLATION  INTERESTS 

BRADFORD  POMONA 

The  Bradford  County  Pomona 
Grange  met  in  regular  quarterly  ses- 
sion Saturday  in  the  I.  0.  O.  F.  hall> 
Towanda.  In  spite  of  bad  road  condi- 
tions in  many  parts  of  the  county, 
there  was  a  good  attendance  at  both 
the  morning  and  afternoon  sessions. 

Reports  from  some  twenty  Granges 
indicated  that  weather  conditions 
during  the  past  two  months  have 
made  the  holding  of  meetings  diffi- 
cult and  often  impossible,  but  many 
plans  for  the  future  are  being  formu- 
lated and  in  a  general  way  the 
Granges  of  the  county  seem  to  be  in 
an  increasingly  healthy  condition. 

The  interest  of  the  day  centered 
largely  around  legislative  matters. 
During  the  morning  session.  Rep.  Al- 
bert Madigan  spoke  on  pending  legris- 
lation  affecting  agriculture.  He  espe- 
cially stressed  legislation  having  to 
do  with  public  schools.  There  was 
much  interest  shown  in  the  equaliza- 
tion bill  now  being  drafted  and  its 
possible  effect  on  the  schools  of  Brad- 
ford county. 

During  the  afternoon  session  there 
was  a  lively  discussion  on  legislation 
affecting  the  sale  of  oleomargarine. 

The  address  of  the  afternoon  was 
given  by  Irving  L.  Chatterton,  of  To- 
wanda, director  of  special  education 
in  the  schools  of  Bradford  and  Sulli- 
van counties.  He  spoke  on  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Rural  Educa- 
tion which  he  attended  last  October, 
then  went  on  with  a  description  of 
the  specialized  type  of  educational 
work  of  which  he  has  charge.  Penn- 
sylvania is  the  only  state  having  this 
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very  fine  and  necessary  type  of  work, 
he  said,  and  the  public  knows  far  too 
little  about  it.  The  delegates  listened 
with  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  his 
talk  and  availed  themselves  of  the 
opportunity  of  asking  a  few  questions 
at  its  close. 


POMONA  OF  UPPER  BUCKS 

EXPRESSES  ITS  PROTEST 

Farmers  of  upper  Bucks  county, 
assembled  at  Keller's  Church  Grange 
hall  on  the  occasion. of  the  quarterly 
meeting  of  the  Upper  Bucks  Pomona 
Grange  raised  a  united  voice  in  pro- 
test against  legislative  matters  which 
.they  consider  detrimental  to  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  the  State  and 
nation,  and  just  as  vigorously  advo- 
cated measures  which  they  consider 
right  and  necessary. 

Resolutions  presented  to  the  legis- 
lative committee  were  read  to  the 
Grange  by  the  chairman,  Ely  R. 
Fretz,  and  the  members  by  unanimous 
vote  went  on  record  as  opposed  to  any 
removal  of  the  tax  on  oleomargarine 
or  permitting  the  coloring  of  it  be- 
fore sale.  Pomona  also  went  on  record 
as  opposing  any  bill  which  may  be 
intended  to  legalize  gambling  in  con- 
nection with  betting  on  races,  and  it 
advocated  the  removal  of  the  tax  on 
gasoline  used  in  the  operation  of  farm 
tractors. 

The  address  of  welcome  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  meeting  was  given  by  Mar- 
tin Frei,  Master  of  Keller's  Church 
Grange,  and  the  response  was  given 
by  Walter  Landis,  Master  of  Rich- 
land Grange. 

The  main  feature  of  the  afternoon 
program  was  an  illustrated  lecture  by 
County  Agent  William  F.  Greena- 
walt,  Doy  lest  own,  who  showed  a  series 
of  .slides  illustrating  many  outstand- 
ing farm  scenes  from  all  parts  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Among  the  other  features  of  the 
afternoon  program  were  several  trum- 
pet selections  by  Zane  Stauffer,  of 
near  Quakertown,  and  a  piano  trio 
by  Marie  and  Gladys  Bishop  and  Ger- 
aldine  Fox,  of  the  Plumsteadville 
Juvenile  Grange,  following  which  the 
trio  also  rendered  a  vocal  selection. 
"There's  a  Star  Spangled  Banner 
Waving  Somewhere." 

In  his  first  appearance  Mr.  Stauf- 
fer rendered  "Grand  Russian  Fan- 
tasy," and  his  second  number  was 
"Don't  Fence  Me  In."  He  also  ren- 
dered a  vocal  and  instrumental  num- 
ber, "God  Save  America." 

The  chairman  of  the  home  eco- 
nomics committee,  Mrs.  Nellie  Shull, 
Plumsteadville  Grange,  announced 
that  Miss  Eleanor  Frei  of  Keller's 
Church  Grange,  had  been  awarded 
third  prize  in  the  state  home  econom- 
ics contest  held  at  the  State  Grange 
sessions. 

A  spelling  stunt,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mrs.  Norman  Lapp,  Chalfont 
Grange,  was  also  a  feature.  A  group 
of  young  women  of  Keller's  Church 
Grange  rendered  a  patriotic  chor- 
alogue,  "My  Own,  My  Native  Land." 
This  feature  was  rendered  by  Miss 
Eleanor  Frei,  Mrs.  Addie  Frei,  Mrs. 
Miriam  Johnson,  Miss  Betty  Le 
Fevre,  Mrs.  Naomi  Guttman  and  Mrs. 
Clair  Richman. 

Various  items  of  business  were 
transacted  during  the  morning  ses- 
sion. Miss  Elizabeth  N.  LeFevre,  Kel- 
ler's Church  Grange,  was  admitted  as 
a  new  member,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Norman  Lapp,  Chalfont  Grange, 
added  by  reinstatement. 

Pomona  Master  Arthur  Landis  re- 
ported that  the  annual  trophies  given 
each  year  to  outstanding  Four-H  Club 
members  in  Bucks  county,  jointly  with 
Lower  Bucks  Pomona  Grange,  were 
awarded  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Bucks  County  Extension  Association. 


A  new  farm  implement  called  the  TILL-MASTER  which  plows,  discs  and  harrows  in  one  operation  will  soon  be  manu- 
factured by  the  Climax  Engineering  Company,  Clinton,  Iowa. 

The  TILL-MASTER,  developed  and  field  tested  in  the  Pacific  northwest,  plows,  discs  and  harrows  in  one  operation,  meet- 
ing  today's   demand   for   time   and   labor   saving   through   complete  preparation  of  the  seedbed  in  one  trip  around  the  field. 

Soil  is  prepared  to  the  desired  depth  by  the  l4-inch  diameter  spiral  cutter  made  of  high  grade  steel  and  formed  as  a 
continuous  spiral  over  the  entire  length  of  the  shaft.  In  operation,  the  cutting  edge  plows  and  discs  with  an  overlapping  and 
uniform  thoroughness  over  the  entire  length  of  the  cut.  This  results  in  a  smooth  seedbed  of  equal  depth  regardless  of  the 
width  of  the  cut.  Hand  levers  on  each  side  provide  adjustment  for  the  depth  of  the  cut  and  for  lifting  the  cutter  while  travel- 
ing to  and  from  the  field. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  TILL-MASTER  is  its  ability  to  do  a  complete  and  thorough  cutting  job  on  any 
cover  crop,  thus  uniformly  distributing  all  vegetation  at  near-surface  levels.  In  modern  farming  practice  this  feature  is  ex- 
tremely important,  because  of  the  use  of  cover  crops  as  green  manure  and  in  regions  of  light  rainfall  where  mulch  or  trash 
farming   helps   conserve   moisture,   this   also   prevents   erosion  from  wind  and  rain. 


The  winners  were:  Pig  club,  Albert 
Yerkes,  Edgewood  club;  vegetable 
club,  Morell  Solly,  Richboro  club; 
news  reporting,  J.  Earl  Yerkes,  Jr., 
Unami  club,  and  canning  work,  Ber- 
tha Thompson,  Newtown  club. 

Hobart  Myers,  a  past  master  of  Po- 
mona, installed  Howard  W.  Detweiler 
as  a  newly-elected  member  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  for  three  years. 

A  very  concise  and  interesting  re- 
port of  the  sessions  of  the  State 
Grange  held  in  Harrisburg  in  Decem- 
ber, was  given  by  Pomona  Master 
Arthur  Landis. 

After  a  lively  discussion  the  mem- 
bers decided  by  majority  vote  to  try 
the  new  plaji  of  having  afternoon  and 
evening  sessions  at  the  May  meeting, 
instead  of  morning  and  afternoon  ses- 
sions. The  May  meeting  will  begin 
at  1 :  30  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  with 
Plumsteadville  Grange  as  host. 


CHESTER  VALLEY  GRANGE 

STARTS  THE  NEW  YEAR 

The  Chester  Valley  Grange  No. 
1496  at  Devault,  Pennsylvania,  has 
really  made  progress  in  the  few  weeks 
which  have  passed  in  the  new  year. 

The  officers  installed  on  the  first 
meeting  night  in  January  included 
Paul  C.  Comins,  Master;  Bessie  Seg- 
ner.  Lecturer,  and  Mary  B.  Bowman, 
Secretary. 

The  grange  failed  to  have  its  sec- 
ond meeting  of  January  because  of 
the  bad  storm  conditions  existing  at 
the  time. 


At  the  first  meeting  of  February 
the  committees  were  appointed  and 
the  business  of  the  new  year  actually 
begun. 

The  grange  has  been  holding  very, 
successful  dances  for  the  benefit  of 
the  treasury  and  the  benefit  of  the 
community  as  a  whole.  The  grange 
appointed  a  committee  to  arrange  and 
plan  these  square  dances. 

The  patrons  of  Chester  Valley 
Grange  are  also  taking  part  in  the 
serious  thoughts  of  the  day.  The 
Resolutions  Committee  under  tlie 
chairmanship  of  Harman  D.  Rees 
have  been  sending  resolutions  to  Po- 
mona No.  3  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
counties  affecting  the  farm  draft  and 
other  issues. 

The  patrons  are  also  taking  part  in 
regular  panel  discussions  on  the  vital 
topics  of  the  day  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  R.  Banks  Blocher.  The  first 
discussion  was  presented  on  March  3, 
entitled,  "Restoring  the  Earth"  based 
on  the  control  and  prevention  of  soil 
erosion.  Guest  speakers  were  present 
and  it  was  made  very  interesting  to 
both  members  and  other  interested 
agricultural  people. 

The  Home  Economics  Committee 
is  planning  on  having  a  public  sup- 
per in  the  near  future.  Chester  Valley 
Grange  has  been  noted  in  the  past  for 
its  fine  public  suppers. 

The  Youth  Committee  is  planning 
a  few  shows,  plays,  etc.,  for  the  fu- 
ture and  we  hope  to  have  a  successful 
year. 

Chester  Valley  Grange  will  be  very 


busy  for  the  coming  year  if  we  carry 
on  all  the  activities  as  planned  now. 
The  Grange  has  always  carried  on 
community  leadership  and  Chester 
Valley  Grange  will  try  to  live  up  to 
this  high  standard. 


LAWSVILLE  GRANGE  HAS 

RECORD  HARD  TO  BEAT 

Organized  in  1910,  L  a  w  s  v  i  1 1  e 
Grange  No.  1455,  Susquehanna 
County,  has  had  35  masters.  No  mas- 
ter has  ever  been  re-elected.  In  this 
way  they  have  developed  many  com- 
munity leaders  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  approximately  one-fourth  of 
their  membership  to  fill  this  respon- 
sible position. 

In  this  Grange  the  master  is  not 
selected  by  advancing  him  through  all 
the  minor  offices,  but  is  chosen  for 
his  ability  and  leadership.  Of  course, 
an  Overseer  who  has  been  faithful 
and  attentive  to  his  duties  is  apt  to 
be  promoted.  Most  of  the  offices  are 
now  filled  with  young  people  who  arc 
doing  a  fine  job  with  the  help  of  the 
older  members  and  the  many  past 
masters. 


^  Two  things  stand  like  stone : 
Kindness  in  another's  trouble, 
Courage  in  your  own. 

— Ahram  Lindsey   Gordon. 

Our  minds  are  like  old  horses;  you 
must  exercise  them  if  you  wish  to 
keep  them  in  working  order. — John 
Adams. 
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3Re2(olutian£(  of  JResspect 


Under  this  heading  will  be  printed  resolutions  adopted 
by  Granges,  for  which  a  rate  of  2  cents  per  word  will 
be  charged,  cash  to  accompany  copy. 


SWEIGERT 

WHEREAS,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to 
remove  from  our  midst  Sergeant  Jacob  Swei- 
gart  Jr.,  whose  memories  we  appreciate  and 
the  first  member  of  our  Grange  to  give  his 
life  for  our  country. 

WHEREAS,  We  mourn  the  loss  of  our 
brother,  also  express  our  deepest  and  sincere 
sympatiiy    to    the    bereaved    family.      Be    it 

Resolved,  That  Valley  Grange  No.  136o 
send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the  family, 
a  copv  to  the  Pennsylvania  Grange  News, 
and  record  this  resolution  upon  our  minutes. 

Gladys    Seitz, 
John  Kline, 
L.    B.   Wilt, 

Committee, 
SMITH 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  earthly  labors 
Brother  William  H.  Smith,  member  of  Han- 
over Grange  No.  Iti98.     Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  members  of  our  Grange 
extend  their  sincere  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved family,  drape  our  charter  for  thirty 
<lays,  record  these  resolutions  on  the  minutes 
and  publish  them    in  the  Grange  News. 

Stanley   T.    Biery, 
Calvin  F.  Roth, 

V<ymmittee. 
FREEMAN 

Whereas,  By  the  will  of  our  Heavenly 
Father,  Sister  Tracy  Freeman  has  passed 
from  Carpenter  Grange  No.  454  and  our 
community  to  that  Greater  Grange  above. 


Renolv-ed,  That  while  we  bow  to  His  will 
we  still  mourn  her  loss  in  the  community  and 
family  circle  and  strive  to  express  that  loss 
by  draping  our  charter  in  mourning,  by 
spreading  these  resolutions  on  our  minutes, 
and  by  expressing  our  sincere  sympathy  to 
the  bereaved  family. 

Mrs.  Leonard  Boyce, 
Leonard  Boyce, 
Mrs.  Bert  McIlwain, 

C(ymmittee. 

McCOLLUM 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  our  Heavenly 
Father  to  call  from  his  eartly  labors  Brother 
Grant  McCoUum,  a  member  of  Amity  Grange 
No.  1540,  Washington  County,  Penna.  There- 
fore,  be   it 

Resolved,  That  we  drape  our  charter  for 
thirty  days,  record  these  resolutions  on  our 
minutes,  and  publish  them  in  the  Grange 
^'Ews.  Mrs.  Ross  Swart, 

Secretary. 

FORD 

We  bow  our  heads  in  silent  sympathy  with 
the  family  and  friends  of  First  Lieutenant 
Eugene  P.  Ford,  and  look  up  in  our  faith  to 
that  promise  given  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
of  a  bright  eternity  for  our  war  heroes.  In 
the  minutes  of  Derry  Township  Grange  No. 
197.3  will  be  rororded  this  great  loss  to  our 
Grange,  of  our  first  war  casualty  having 
occurred  December  17,  1944. 

Bertha  Losier, 
Cora  Kiser, 
Della  Stewart, 

Committee. 


menus  and  market  lists,  and  for  sit- 
ting comfortably  doing  such  jobs  as 
peeling  potatoes,  shelling  peas,  or 
mixing  and  beating  by  hand.  Raised 
to  its  full  height,  this  unit  forms  an 
unbroken  surface  with  the  counters 
of  other  units. 

15.  Question  :  Where  is  the  best 
place  for  a  home  laundry? 

Answer:  A  ground-floor  laundry 
adjacent  to  the  kitchen  makes  the 
most  convenient  arrangement.  It 
saves  carrying  heavy  baskets  from  the 
basement,  is  convenient  to  the  tele- 
phone and  front  door,  and  when  not 
in  use  as  a  laundry  makes  a  handy 
utility  room  for  mending  clothes,  ar- 
ranging flowers,  cleaning  shoes,  etc. 
A  comparatively  small  space  is  all 
that  is  needed  for  such  a  laundry. 


THE   LECTURER'S   CORNER 

(Concluded  from  page  6.) 

pulls  out  of  the  cabinet  and  brings 
gadgets  into  full  view.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement of  pull-out  shelves  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  cabinet  is 
used  to  store  mixing  bowls,  casse- 
roles, measuring  cups,  etc.,  and  to 
bring  them  into  view  when  needed. 
This  saves  opening  and  closing  draw- 
ers and  doors  everytime  something  is 
needed. 

7.  Question  :  Can  cabinet  doors  be 
designed  to  avoid  that  hazard  of  bang- 
ing your  head  ? 

Aiiswer:  Good  Housekeeping  Insti- 
tute's answer  to  this  one  is  doors  that 
slide  up  and  out  of  the  way.  Besides 
saving  banged  heads,  these  sliding 
doors  also  avoid  the  annoyance  of 
constantly  having  to  open  and  close 
swinging  doors. 

8.  Question  :  How  and  where  should 
pots  and  pans  be  stored  !f 

Answer:  A  good  place  for  pots  and 
pans  is  next  to  the  range,  in  a  cup- 
board especially  built,  or  adapted  to 
bold  them.  A  pot  cupboard  designed 
by  Good  Housekeeping  Institute  holds 
pots  and  pans  hanging  in  full  view 
and  easy  reach  on  hooks  that  can  be 
adjusted  to  accommodate  pots  of  vari- 
ous sizes.  Racks  are  provided  in  which 
the  pot  covers  are  stored  separately. 
Traylike  drawers  that  pull  out  for 
6asy  access  are  used  in  the  same  cup- 
board to  hold  other  utensils,  such  as 
saucepans  and  a  coffee  maker. 

9.  Question  :  How  can  things  like 
platters,  trays,  muffin  tins,  cake  cool- 
ers, etc.,  that  are  awkward  to  store  on 
shelves,  or  in  drawers,  be  kept  con- 
veniently ? 

Answer:  Such  things  are  stored 
best  on  edge  in  vertical  compartments 
built  into  cupboards  in  storage  cab- 
inets. 

10.  Question  :  How  can  staples  be 
stored  for  greater  visibility  and  easy 
reaching  ? 

,  Answer:  By  using  step-back  shelves 
in  cupboards,  jars,  cans,  and  bottles 
can  be  kept  in  single  rows  with  their 
labels  in  plain  view. 

11.  Question  :  What  types  of  coun- 
ter tops,  floor  coverings  and  wall  fin- 
ishes are  suited  to  the  service  end  of 
^he  house? 


Answer:  Linoleum  is  good  for  coun- 
ter tops  and  other  working  surfaces 
that  are  not  exposed  to  great  heat  or 
to  cutting.  When  linoleum  is  used, 
cutting  boards  for  meat,  bread,  etc., 
should  be  provided.  Serving  counters 
next  to  ranges  should  be  of  metal 
(stainless  steel,  monel  metal,  stain- 
resisting  porcelain  enamel)  so  that 
hot  pots  and  pans  do  not  mar  the  sur- 
face. A  washable  finish  should  be 
chosen  for  walls — paint,  linoleum, 
tile,  or  other  washable  finish.  Lin- 
oleum on  floors  is  durable  and  easy 
to  care  for. 

12.  Question  :  How  should  kitchens 
and  laundries  be  lighted? 

Answer:  Poor  lighting  is  a  chief 
cause  of  nervous  irritation,  fatigue 
and  accidents.  For  easy,  comfortable 
seeing,  general  illumination  from  ceil- 
ing fixtures,  as  well  as  local  illumina- 
tion at  working  surfaces  should  be 
bright  but  free  from  glare,  and  ar- 
ranged so  as  not  to  cast  shadows  on 
working  surfaces.  Long  flourescent 
tubes  placed  over  working  surfaces 
are  a  modern  and  efficient  lighting 
arrangement. 

13.  Question  :  How  can  you  make 
sure  that  your  new  kitchen  will  be 
adequately  wired  for  using  electric- 
ity? 

Answer:  Consult  your  local  power 
company.  Besides  having  enough  elec- 
trical convenience  outlets  for  using 
appliances  when  and  where  you  want 
to,  kitchens  and  laundries  also  need 
separate  electrical  circuits  to  supply 
current  to  lights  and  appliances.  The 
circuits,  especially  those  for  appli- 
ances, must  be  of  adequate  capacity  if 
the  appliances  are  to  be  operated  ef- 
ficiently and  economically.  Most 
houses  today  are  not  adequately 
wired.  As  a  result,  we  do  not  always 
get  the  best  performance  from  our 
electrical  appliances,  and  they  may 
cost  more  to  operate  than  they  should. 

14.  Question:  Can  a  working  sur- 
face in  the  kitchen  be  arranged  con- 
veniently for  doing  certain  tasks  sit- 
ting down? 

Answer:  An  answer  is  found  in  a 
kitchen-counter  unit  designed  by 
Good  Housekeeping  Institute.  By 
pressing  a  lever  it  can  be  lowered  six 
inches  to  make  a  desk  for  planning 


EARLY  SPRING  GOOD  TIME 
TO  CHECK  FIRE  HAZARDS 

How  safe  is  your  home?  Every  16 
minutes  one  accidental  death  occurs 
in  the  home,  according  to  the  latest 
information  from  the  National  Safe- 
ty Council. 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  begin  an 
early  spring  check-up  on  fire  hazards, 
she  reminds  every  homemaker  and 
her  family.  The  following  signposts 
along  the  road  to  a  safe  home  have 
been  suggested  by  the  Council  and 
everyone  should  benefit  if  they  are 
regularly  observed: 

1.  Do  not  smoke  in  bed.  Put 
matches,  cigar,  and  cigarette  ashes 
and  butts  in  metal  containers. 

2.  Enclose  wood  and  coal  fireplaces 
with  wire  screen. 

3.  Be  sure  floor  lamps  and  exten- 
sion cords  are  in  good  repair. 

4.  Disconnect  all  electric  appliances 
as  soon  as  through  using  them. 

5.  Burn  oily  rags.  Set  oily  mops  in 
the  open  air  or  in  airtight  metal  con- 
tainers. Never  store  easily  flammable 
materials  in  closets. 

6.  Never  start  a  fire  with  gasoline 
or  kerosene. 

7.  Never  use  gasoline  or  naphtha 
for  dry  cleaning  at  home.  If  you  must 


dry  clean  at  home  be  sure  the  cleaner 
is  both  non-explosive  and  non-flam- 
mable. 

8.  If  gasoline  or  kerosene  is  kept  on 
hand,  keep  only  small  quantities,  in 
safety  cans,  outside  the  house. 

9.  Have  chimneys  and  flues  cleaned 
annually.  Protect  woodwork  and  other 
flammable  parts  near  furnace  or  stove 
with  insulation. 

10.  Put  ashes  in  metal  containers; 
dump  ashes  where  they  cannot  set 
fire  to  anything. 


ANSWERS  TO  HOME-EC  QUIZ 


1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 

12. 
13. 
14. 

15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 


Onion,  garlic,  leek,  chive. 

Yes.  Louisiana,  Missouri, 
California. 

Bacteria. 

Cole  Slaw. 

Milk. 

Rice. 

Six  seconds. 

China. 

Pancreas,  especially  used 
from  a  calf's  or  lamb's 
throat. 

Abyssinia. 

No,  it  belong  to  the  pea 
family. 

Fish. 

196. 

Pumpkins,  squash,  cucum- 
bers. 

Bread. 

Milk. 

Sago. 

Fruit. 

Department  of  Agriculture. 

Kale,  cauliflower,  brussels 
sprouts. 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to 
own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong,  which 
is  but  saying  in  other  words,  that  he 
is  wiser  today  than  he  was  yesterday. 
— Alexander  Pope. 


Passenger:    "So   this   is   your   fast 

train?" 

Conductor:  "Certainly  it  is." 
Passenger:  "How  about  letting  me 

off  and  I'll  see  what  it's  fast  to." 


Pennsylvania  Sfafe  Grange 

OFFICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY 

PRICE   LIST   OF   SUPPLIES 

Grange   Seals    ^5.00 

Digest     eo 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  9 3.OO 

New  Fifth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy ^40 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  per  set  of  13 4.00 

New  Fourth  Degree  Manuals,  single  copy .35 

New  Juvenile  Manuals,  per  set  of  13  3.25 

(Constitution  and  By-Laws  .20 

Degree  Work,  First  4  degrees  by  Dr.  Rankin . . . . . . .         ^50 

Fifth  Degree  Floor  Work,  by  Dr.  Rankin 50 

Grange  Hall  Dedication  Ceremony   .15 

Song  Books,  **The  Patron,"  board  covers,  cloth,  single  copy  or  less  than 

half  dozen   .go 

per   dozen    g.oO 

per  half  dozen   3.0O 

Dues  Account  Book .75 

Secretary 's  Record  Book [go 

Labor  Savings  Minute  Book    2.75 

Treasurer 's  Account  Book 69 

Blank  Reports,  Subordinate  Grange  to  Pomona,  per  hundred 75 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  25 70 

The  Grange  Initiate,  in  lots  of  100 2  75 

Roll  Book   ;    .     ^75 

Application  Blanks,  per  hundred   .45 

Pomona  Application  Blanks,  per  hundred 50 

•Juvenile  Application  Blanks,  per  fifty    25 

Notice  of  Arrearage,  per  hundred 40 

Secretary 's  Receipts,  per  hundred 40 

Order  on  Treasurer,  per  hundred .30 

Treasurer 's  Receipts   .30 

Trade  Cards,  each oi 

Demit  Cards,  each  .01 

Dedication  Rural  Homes  (Mortimer  Whitehead)    15 

Grange  Radiator  Emblems 50 

Ohio  State  Grange  Cook  Books,  each 75 

In  ordering  any  of  the  above  supplies,  the  cash  must  always  accompany  the 
order.     The  Secretary  is  not  authorized  to  open  accounts. 

Remittances  should  be  made  by  Postal  Money  Orders,  Checks,  or  Registered 
Letter.     Orders  for  supplies  must  bear  the  Seal  of  the  Grange  for  which  ordered. 

By  order  of  Executive  Committee, 

JOAB  E.  Mahood,  Secretary. 
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GRAPE  VINES  SHOULD 

BE  PRUNED  NOW 

J.  L.  Mecartney 

This  is  a  good  time  to  prune  grape 
vines.  To  avoid  breaking  canes,  the 
work  should  be  done  when  vines  are 
not  frozen.  If  the  work  is  delayed 
until  the  middle  of  March  or  later, 
the  vines  may  "bleed"  when  cut. 
While  bleeding  does  not  seriously  in- 
jure them,  the  county  agent  urges 
completion  of  the  pruning  before  it 
occurs. 

Care  should  be  taken  to  recognize 
the  difference  between  canes  of  last 
year's  growth  and  the  older  wood,  for 
those  buds  which  produce  the  1945 
crop  occur  only  on  last  year's  canes. 
Not  all  of  these  canes  are  of  equal 
value  for  fruit  production.  The  short, 
spindly  canes  and  the  heavy,  long, 
over- vigorous,  long- jointed  * '  b  u  1 1  * ' 
canes  are  comparatively  unproduc- 
tive. 

Most  productive  canes  are  those 
about  5  to  8  feet  in  length,  about  as 
thick  as  a  lead  pencil  or  slightly 
thicker  and  fairly  short-jointed,  he 
explains.  Even  on  these  best  canes, 
Rome  buds  are  more  productive  than 
others.  The  first  two  or  three  buds  at 
the  base  of  the  cane  and  those  near 
tips  of  the  cane  produce  fewer  and 
smaller  clusters  than  those  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  cane.  Tips  of  the  canes, 
should,  therefore,  be  cut  off,  leaving 
about  8  to  12  buds. 

Successful  grape  pruning  consists 
of  discarding  all  unnecessary  old 
wood,  as  well  as  under-vigorous  and 
over-vigorous  canes  of  last  year's 
growth.  Save  just  enough  good  bear- 
ing canes  (with  tips  removed)  to 
carry  what  the  vine  is  capable  of 
maturing  properly. 

In  addition  to  the  canes,  it  is  good 
practice  to  save  several,  well-placed 
spurs  (canes  cut  back  to  2  buds)  to 


produce  canes  that  will  be  properly  lo- 
cated and  suitable  for  saving  as  fruit- 
ing wood  when  the  vine  is  pruned 
next  year. 

A  larger  number  of  buds  should  be 
saved  on  vigorous  than  on  weak  vines. 
Where  vines  are  8  to  10  feet  apart  in 
the  row  and  are  trained  on  a  two- 
wire  trellis,  it  is  common  to  leave 
about  40  to  60  buds  on  4  or  6  canes 
and  several  spurs.  Proportionately 
more  buds  may  be  left  on  large  vines 
which  are  trained  on  a  higher  trellis 
or  arbor. 

Various  systems  of  arranging  the 
canes  on  the  trellis  are  used,  but  there 
is  comparatively  little  difference  in 
results  obtained.  In  any  system,  the 
canes  should  be  arranged  so  as  to 
cover  the  trellis  as  evenly  as  possible, 
providing  maximum  exposure  of  foli- 
age to  air  and  sunshine. 


WINDBREAKS  PLANNED 

AS  RESULT  OF  DRIFTS 

F.   T.   MURPHEY 

As  a  result  of  their  experience  re- 
cently with  high  winds  and  deep  snow 
drifts  about  farm  buildings,  a  num- 
ber of  farmers  arc  planning  to  plant 
trees  this  spring  for  windbreaks. 

Spring  is  the  time  to  do  this  plant- 
ing, and  this  is  a  good  time  to  deter- 
mine the  number  of  trees  needed  and 
to  place  an  order  for  them. 

Evergreens — four  rows  of  them — 
should  be  used,  the  trees  spaced  6 
feet  apart  in  six-foot  rows,  and  stag- 
gered. The  two  inner  rows  should  be 
varieties  of  pine — white,  red,  or 
scotch.  For  the  third  and  fourth 
rows — one  on  either  side  of  the  pines, 
the  county  agent  suggests  short- 
needled  evergreens.  These  can  be 
spruce,  arbor  vitae,  or  hemlock. 

The  pines  will  give  height  while  the 
short-needled  evergreens    with    their 
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GRANDDAD  and  grandson  have  cause  for  great  happiness. 
Granddad  is  just  about  to  retire  on  a  Farmers  and  Traders 
retirement  plan  while  his  grandson  has  an  assured  future  with  an 
educational  fund  and  an  endowment  plan,  guaranteed  by  Farmers 
and  Traders. 

Every  member  of  the  family  deserves  the  protection  of  some  form 
of  insurance.  For  this  reason,  we  have  developed  special  plans  for 
every  age  and  every  condition.    Let  us  help  you  select  the  right  one. 

^ COUPON-   — 

I  Farmers  and  Traders  Life  Ins.  Co. 
Mail  the  coupon  today  ^^^^^^^^  ^  j^  ^ 

I  am  iaterested  in  your  Juvenile  and 
Farmers  and  traders    |  Retirement  PUns.    Please  send  detaiU. 

Life  Insurance  Co.    |  Name Age. 

SYRACUSE  I,  N.  Y.  |  street  

Founded  in  1912     Assets.  $13,883,543    |  City  State  


low-hanging  branches  serve  to  seal 
the  gaps  from  the  ground  up. 

A  windbreak  is  not  expensive  to 
plant,  and  in  10  years  can  develop  to 
a  height  of  15  to  20  feet.  Use  trans- 
plant trees  which  can  be  purchased  at 
a  few  cents  each.  The  planting  can  be 
done  early  in  the  spring  before  work 
starts  in  the  fields. 

Windbreaks  make  for  more  com- 
fortable living  in  the  home,  and  pro- 
vide cozier  quarters  for  the  farm  ani- 
mals which  bring  income  to  the  farm 
family.  Windbreaks  well  located  also 
can  cut  down  the  amount  of  snow 
shoveling  around  farm  buildings,  and 
enhance  the  attractiveness  of  the  farm 
homestead.  To  prevent  snow  from 
drifting  about  the  buildings  the  wind- 
breaks should  be  planted  100  feet 
away. 


CONTOUR  STRIPS  SAVE 

^      SOIL  FOR  THE  FARMER 

Contour  strip  farming  is  an  effec- 
tive and  inexpensive  way  of  saving 
valuable  top  soil. 

He  points  out  that  farming  in 
strips  on  the  contour  is  really  an  old- 
fashioned  method,  having  been  used 
in  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  for 
more  than  75  years. 

More  recently  the  agricultural  ex- 
tension service  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  has  established  1700 
contour  strip  demonstrations  in  the 
State,  and  has  assisted  as  many  more 
farmers  with  their  contour  layouts, 
while  an  additional  4,000  farmers 
have  copied  these  layouts  from  their 
neighbors. 

Where  farms  are  operated  on  the 
contour,  more  moisture  is  retained, 
crops  thrive  better,  and  yields  are 
increased.  Lime  and  fertilizer  which 


the  farmer  places  on  his  land  are  re- 
tained, as  well  as  the  soil  itself,  be- 
cause the  rows  on  the  "level"  serve  to 
check  washing. 

Other  aids  suggested  to  farmerij 
who  want  to  control  soil  erosion  are 
deep  sod  waterways,  proper  crop  rota- 
tion, adequate  cover  crops,  develop- 
ment of  good  permanent  pastures, 
and  the  planting  of  trees  on  slopes  too 
steep  for  the  growing  of  other  farm 
crops. 


TURKEYS 


Pennsylvania    turkey    growers   and^] 
farmers    are    panning    their    biggest 
production    program    in    history   forj 
1945,  aiming  toward  more  than  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  birds,  the  State  De-i 
partment   of   Agriculture    announced 
today   following  a   state-wide   survey 
by  the  Federal-State  Crop  Reporting" 
Service.  Last  year  turkey  production 
in    Pennsylvania    reached    a    record 
high  of  1,285,000  birds.  On  January 
1    growers    indicated     intentions    to 
raise    1,542,000   turkeys   this   year,  a 
total  of  257,000  or  20  per  cent  more 
than  in  1944. 


Sergeant  (during  roll  call)  :  Brown . 

Voice:  Here. 

Sergeant:  I  don*t  see  Brown.  Who 
answered  for  him? 

Voice:  I  did.  I  thought  you  called 
my  name. 

Sergeant:  What  is  your  name? 

Voice:  Stenenopotskil 


In  men  whom  men  condemn  as  ii' 
I  find  so  much  of  goodness  still.  I^ 
men  whom  men  pronounce  divine,  I 
find  so  much  of  sin  and  blot.  I  hesi- 
tate to  draw  a  Tine  between  the  two- 
when  God  has  not. — Joaquim  Mill^^' 


